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PREFACE 


TO 


THE     SECOND    EDITION. 


ON  the  30th  of  December,  or  in  a  week  less  than  two 
months  after  the  issue  of  the  first  edition,  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  informed  me  that  they  had  exhausted 
the  entire  of  that  edition,  and  requested  me  to  prepare  a 
second  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  But,  save  in  some 
slight  particulars — in  correction,  and  in  supplying  acci- 
dental omissions — I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  alter 
the  text,  or  interfere  with  the  general  structure  of  the 
volume.  My  object  was  to  present  to  the  reader  a  true 
portraiture  of  a  man  who  was  great  from  his  goodness, 
and  also  a  life-like  description  of  the  extraordinary  moral 
reformation  with  which  his  name  is  deathlessly  associated, 
and  of  the  people  for  whom,  and  the  circumstances  amid 
which,  he  accomplished  his  noble  mission.  The  verdict  of 
the  Public  Press  of  all  parties  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
a  consolatory  assurance  that  I  have  not  quite  failed  in 
what  to  me  was  indeed  a  labour  of  love. 

CoJUL :  February,  1864. 
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TO 


THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


IT  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  country  which  he  served, 
no  less  than  to  the  age  which  he  adorned,  were  there 
no  record  of  the  life  of  Theobald  Mathew.  To  allow  such  a 
man  to  pass  away,  without  more  notice  than  a  paragraph 
in  a  newspaper,  an  article  in  a  magazine,  or  a  panegyric 
from  the  pulpit,  would  l)e  a  stain  upon  the  honour  of 
Ireland.  But  although  I  felt  this  as  strongly  as  an3'(>ne 
could  feel  it,  I  did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  task  of 
becoming  his  biographer  until  I  saw  that  no  other  person 
had  intimated  an  intention  of  so  doing.*  Not  having 
found  anyone  im(Iert«iking  a  duty  which  more  especially 
belonged  to  one  of  his  own  countrymen  to  undertake, 
I  resolved  on  attempting  it,  notwithstanding  that  I  had 
to  discharge  many  and  varied  duties,  which  involved 
constant  claims  upon  my  time  and  attention.  Setting 
aside  that  literary  aptitude  for  the  task,  in  which  I  but 
too  keenly  felt  my  deficiency,  I  had  some  circumstances 

*  The  sketch  by  the  Ute  Daniel  Owen  Madden,  thong^h  brilliant  and  spirited, 
was  but  a  sketch,  not  a  bi(»f^|ih y ;  and  the  interesting  and  wcII-written  me nuiir 
ftom  the  accomi'liKhiKl  \itn  of  Mim  Hili — which  formed  one  of  the  *Oiir  Kx- 
«oplars*in  a  HUh  rork  publinhetl  in  ISCl  by  ('ssmII,  Petter,  &  Galpin^lid 
not  extend  beyond  i.  ty  pages.  Sketches  and  brief  memoirs  of  Father  Mathew 
thert  have  bean,  but    o  biography. 
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in  my  favour — ^the  principal  of  which  was,  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  contemplated  memoir. 
I  had  known  Father  Mathew  from  my  childhood ;  and  the 
feeling  which  I  entertained  towards  him  at  that  early  period 
of  my  life,  ripened  into  the  strongest  and  the  truest  friend- 
ship as  I  grew  to  manhood.  From  that  time,  and  up  to 
the  year  1849,  when  he  left  Ireland  for  America,  I  was 
more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  him,  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public.  He  thus  became  known  to  me  in  almost 
every  phase  of  his  career  and  character — in  his  weakness  as 
in  his  strength,  in  his  moments  of  despondency  and  gloom 
as  in  his  hours  of  happiness  and  exultation.  I  beheld  him 
under  every  circumstance,  and  in  every  position — now  on 
the  platform,  and  now  in  his  own  home ;  now  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  equals,  and  now  surrounded  by  the  poorest, 
the  humblest,  even  the  most  abject  in  society.  The  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Father  Mathew  which  I  was  enabled 
to  acquire,  was  of  advantage  to  my  undertaking  in  many 
respects ;  but  the  more  I  dwelt  upon  the  memory  of  his 
goodness,  which  was  in  reality  his  greatness,  the  more  I 
despaired  of  faithfully  representing  his  character  in  my 
pages.  Of  one  thing  the  reader  may  be  sure — that  if  I 
have  failed  in  my  intended  likeness,  the  failure  cannot  be 
attributed  to  flattery  or  exaggeration.  The  qualities  of  a 
great  heart,  throbbing  with  none  but  tender,  generous, 
and  holy  emotions,  cannot  be  exaggerated, — the  difficulty 
is  to  depict  them  with  any  thing  like  a  fair  approach  to 
their  reality.  The  task — rashly  and  presumptuously  un- 
dertaken it  may  be — is  accomplished ;  and  the  result  of 
no  small  labour,  but  of  much  greater  anxiety,  is  now  placed 
before  the  public.  And  now  that  it  is  accomplished, 
I  feel  that  I  have  omitted  many  things  which  I  ought  to 
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have  done,  in  order  to  render  the  portrait  life-like,  and  in 
some  degree  worthy  of  the  original.  I  also  feel  that 
I  may  have  failed  in  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  that  won- 
drous movement  so  providentially  originated  and  so  wisely 
guided  by  the  Apostle  of  Temperance ;  but  with  respect 
to  this  portion  of  my  task,  there  was  the  danger  of  im- 
parting an  air  of  dulness  to  that  which  I  desired  to  render 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  In  one  respect,  at 
least,  I  have  been  faithful  to  the  life  and  character  of 
Father  Matliew, — in  guarding  against  the  voluntary  in- 
troduction of  any  topic  which  would  clash  with  the 
prevailing  tone  and  temper  of  one  who,  devoted  Catholic 
Priest  as  he  was,  might  be  truly  said  to  belong  to  mankind 
rather  than  to  party  or  to  sect.  If  by  recording  the  life 
I  have  helped  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
good  man,  I  have  achieved  a  task  of  which  I  may  feel 
some  pride;  but  if  the  perusal  of  tliese  pages  should 
inspire  others  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  Theobald  Mathew, 
then  indeed  will  bis  biographer  have  much  reason  to 
rejoice. 

Cdbk  :  September f  1863* 
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A  BIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Bom  in  Thomastown  House — His  Family — His  Infancy — ^His 
singular  Gentleness  and  Goodness  as  a  Child — Hiding  the  Spoons 
— His  Influence  over  his  Brothers — His  Love  of  Order — The  silk 
Stockings — Taste  for  Engineering — The  Gentleman  with  the  Tail — 
Is  to  be  a  Priest — His  Walk  from  School — Enters  and  quits  May- 
nooth — Is  ordained — His  first  Sermon — His  first  Mission  in  Kil- 
kenny— The  Regular  Orders — Cause  of  his  leaving  Kilkenny. 

SOME  five  miles  west  of  Cashel,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  at  the  head  of  a  fertile 
plain,  running  westward  between  the  Kilmanagh  and 
Gtdtee  range  of  mountains,  locally  well  known  as  the 
*  Grolden  Vale,'  there  stands  a  noble  mansion  in  the  midst 
of  a  still  nobler  demesne.  Its  name  is  Thomastown. 
And  here,  on  the  10th  of  October  1790,  Theobald 
Mathew  was  bom.  Thomastown  was  for  many  genera- 
tions the  property  of  a  high  county  family,  famous  for  its 
wealth  and  extravagance,  and  notable  in  the  records  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  now  utterly 
extinct.  The  park,  two  thousand  acres  in  extent,  is  still  in 
high  repute,  in  a  county  in  which  timber  is  not  over  abun- 
dant, for  its  long  beech  avenues,  its  venerable  oaks,  and  its 
massive  chestnuts,  which  rival  those  of  Bushy.  Pleasure 
grounds,  pieces  of  ornamental  water,  and  long  formal 
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terraces  in  the  old  style,  lie  around  Thomastown  Housi 
an  immense,  long-winged  castellated  pile,  not  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old.  An  interesting  account  of  its 
builder,  and  of  the  mode  of  life  he  adopted,  can  be  found 
in  Sheridan's  *Life  of  Swift,'  together  with  a  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  the  Dean's  visit  to  Thomastown,  and 
his  entertainment  there.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Viscount  de  Chabot,  the  representative  of  an  illus- 
trious French  line,  to  whom,  as  the  nearest  surviving 
relative,  the  estate  was  directly  bequeathed  by  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  or  Ellisha  (as  she  is  styled  in  the  old  peerages) 
Mathew,  daughter  of  the  first  and  sister  of  the  second  and 
last  Earl  LlandafT,  an  eccentric  but  kind-hearted  spinster, 
of  whom  further  mention  must  be  made  hereafter. 

With  the  trunk  line  of  the  Mathew  family,  traced  back 
to  Rader,  in  Glamorgan,  by  Mervyn  Archdale,  and  other 
genealogy-compilers  after  him,  this  biography  has  nought 
to  do.  Such  authentic  particulars  as  can  be  procured  at 
this  time  of  Father  Mathew's  immediate  family,  one  of  the 
branch  lines,  and  the  only  one  with  any  representatives 
now  left,  are  scanty  in  the  extreme.  We  know  this  much 
for  certain — that  some  time  in  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century,  the  date  of  which  event  cannot  be  given  with  ac- 
curacy, John  Mathew  of  Thurles  married  a  Miss  O'Rahill, 
a  member  of  a  respectable  [family;  that  this  couple  died 
shortly  after  their  marriage,  leaving  two  daughters  •  and  a 
son,  James  Mathew ;  and  that  George  Arathew  of  Thomas- 
town,  afterwards  Baron  and  first  Earl  of  LlandafT,  adopted 
and  educated  the  orphan  boy.  In  due  time  Janu^s  grew 
to  manli<K)d,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  very  little  l>etter 
position  than  that  of  a  dependent  upon  the  boimty  of  his 
patn>n ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  protector  did  not  neglect 
the   cliarge   he  voluntarily  assumed,  for  James  Mathew 

•  Hoih  of  th«  (Uaghtera  were  married,— Kme  to  Francb  Kearney,  Emj.,  whoM 
grantlHOfi,  the  KeT.  I>r.  Kearney,  it  MiliUry  Chaplain  at  Ballincoliif:,  An«l  Rector 
of  i*«rri^riihan,  Co.  Cork ;  the  other  to  John  Ilont,  £aq. — Protestant  geDtleman 
of  good  poaition. 
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remained  constantly  at  Thomastown,  and  during  the  long 
absences  of  the  owner  of  that  grand  old  place  was  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  household  and  establishment. 

While  still  resident  here,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
George  Whyte,  Esq.,  of  Gappa  Whyte,  she  being  then  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  and  endowed  with  considerable  personal 
beauty.  Even  this  important  step  did  not  sever  his  con- 
nection with  Thomastown,  for  he  continued  to  dwell  there 
for  several  years  afterwards.  Children  were  rapidly  bom 
to  James  and  Anne  Mathew.  The  fourth  son,  named 
Theobald,  was  the  future  founder  of  the  Temperance 
movement  in  Ireland.  So  was  it  that  Thomastown  was 
the  place  of  his  birth  and  infancy. 

About  the  year  1795,  James  Mathew,  finding  a  young 
family  quickly  springing  up,  and  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
secure  for  himself  some  more  permanent  footing  in  the 
world  than  his  position  in  Thomastown  promised,  took 
a  large  farm,  with  a  commodious  dwelling-house  upon  it, 
called  Rathcloheen,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Thomas- 
town House;  transported  thither  his  wife  and  children,  and 
so  set  up  for  himself.  This  change  he  eflfected  without 
any  cessation  of  kindness  and  good-will  on  the  part  of  the 
now  ennobled  master  of  the  soil.  Lands  were  let  to  James 
Mathew  upon  easy  terms;  his  flocks  and  cattle  grazed 
gratuitously  upon  the  rich  pastures  of  the  demesne ;  and 
things  going  on  well  with  him,  he  soon  becaipe  prosperous 
and  even  wealthy,  in  those  halcyon  days  for  farmers  of  the 
war  time.  As  years  rolled  on,  no  less  than  twelve  chil- 
dren, nine  boys  and  three  girls,  were  born  to  him.  Of 
these — one  having  died  in  her  childhood — but  one  brother 
and  two  sisters  are  now  left ;  and  from  them,  as  they  were 
much  younger  than  their  priest-brother,  but  little  can  be 
gathered  of  Theobald  Mathew's  earlier  years. 

Theobald  was,  from  his  infancv,  the  favourite  child  of 
his  mother.  There  was  something  singularly  sweet  and  en- 
gaging in  the  boy,  which  drew  the  mother's  heart  towards 
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him;  and  his  own  love  for  her,  which  was  evidenced 
in  a  hundred  child-like  ways,  strengthened  the  mutual 
attachment.  By  his  mother's  side  he  preferred  passing  the 
hours  the  others  spent  in  play ;  and  he  was  consequently 
somewhat  scornfully  designate  *  the  Pet '  by  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  At  Thomastown  House  too,  before  and  after 
his  father's  quitting  it  for  Bathcloheen,  he  was  in  higher 
estimation  than  the  rest  of  the  young  people.  The  Earl's 
daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
the  boy's  senior,  formed  an  affection  for  him  which  never 
waned  during  her  life. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
future  man  are  to  be  traced  in  the  impulses  of  the  child ; 
but  in  the  impulses  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  fine  sturdy 
handsome  boy,  the  joy  and  pride  of  his  fond  mother,  one 
may  behold,  though  in  modified  form,  the  same  remark- 
able characteristics  of  the  man  who  for  many  years  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  the  world,  and  who  owed  his 
singular  power  over  his  fellow-men  more  to  the  influence 
of  a  loving  and  beneficent  nature,  than  to  intellectual 
superiority  or  preeminence.  In  one  respect  especially  the 
child  and  the  man  were  identical.  From  his  earliest 
years,  the  desire  to  afford  pleasure  to  others,  to  be  the 
means  of  conferring  happiness  on  some  one  human  crea- 
ture, was  his  most  marked  clmracteristic  Even  at  this 
period  of  his.  life,  this  desire  had  assumed  the  form  of  a 
confirmed  habit,  which,  as  years  rolled  on,  became  almost 
as  uncontrollable  as  a  passion.  Young  Theobald,  or  Toby, 
as  he  was  familiarly  styled,  had  rather  an  aversion  to  the 
rude  sports  of  his  brothers  and  their  young  friends  and 
playfellows,  although  he  was  gay  and  cheerful  as  boys 
usually  are.  But  while  the  hardy  young  fellows  were 
engaged  in  play,  or  -were  absent  on  some  expedition 
through  the  woods  of  'Jhomastown,  Theobald  was  certain 
to  be  found  in  close  attendance  on  his  mother,  expressing 
his  love  for  that  fond  and  indulgent  parent  in   artless 
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prattle,  or  Batiflfying  his  affection  by  clinging  to  the  skirt 
of  her  robe,  and  looking  up  into  her  face,  with  his  sweet 
innocent  glance,  beaming  from  the  loveliest  eyes  of  clear 
limpid  blue.  Though  this  strong  attachment  to  his  mother, 
which  had  a  peculiar  influence  upon  his  after  life,  filling 
him  with  reverence  for  good  and  holy  women,  was  a  source 
of  constant  ridicule  to  his  brothers,  who  called  him  '  the 
Pet,'  addressed  him  as  ^  Miss  Molly,'  and  accused  him  of 
being  always  *tied  to  his  mother's  apron-string;'  still, 
from  an  early  age,  he  acquired  an  influence  over  them 
which  they  never  attempted  to  dispute  or  resist,  and  which 
he  retained  and  they  felt  to  the  last  moment  of  their 
connection  in  this  world.  The  boy  was  in  many  respects 
different  from  other  boys.  Not  only  was  he  most  lovable, 
from  his  goodness  and  gentleness,  and  his  invariable  habit 
of  seeking  to  afford  pleasure  to  others ;  but  there  was  a 
sweet  gravity,  even  a  dignity,  in  the  manner  of  the  child, 
which  was  most  remarkable  at  such  a  period  of  Ufe. 
While  tied  to  his  mother's  apron-string,  as  his  brothers 
declared  him  to  be,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  their  inter- 
ests, or  indifferent  to  their  marked  partiality  for  good 
things;  for  he  employed  the  influence  he  derived  from 
his  mother's  love,  to  coax  firom  her  the  materials  for 
a  little  feast,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  proud  dispenser, 
and  with  which  it  was  his  delight  to  surprise  them,  as  they 
returned  home,  rosy  with  health  and  exercise,  and  with  the 
appetites  of  young  wolves.  To  procure  a  feast — to  preside 
over  it — to  witness  the  relish  with  which  the  sweet  things 
were,  not  to  say  despatched,  but  devoured — this  was  a 
kind  of  passion  with  this  mere  child.  Not  that  he  was  by 
any  means  personally  indifferent  to  such  delicacies — what 
healthy  boy  ever  was? — but  that  he  derived  more  pleasure 
from  bestowing  them  on  his  brothers  than  in  sharing  them 
with  them. 

When  a  very  little  fellow,  he  was  particularly  partial 
to  plum-pudding,  for  which  delicacy,  it  may  be  said,  he 
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never  entirely  lost  his  relish.  In  after  years,  he  took 
pleasure  in  telling  how,  one  Christmas,  while  the  family 
were  still  at  Thomastown,  he  quietly  secreted,  beneath 
the  cushion  of  a  great  old-fashioned  chair,  the  silver 
spoons  which  had  been  used  with  the  plum-pudding. 
Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  servants,  and  awfiil 
the  amazement — ^the  utter  stupefaction — of  the  butler,  at 
the  sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of  the  plate. 
The  servants  were  in  a  lamentable  state  of  alarm,  naturally 
dreading  that  suspicion  should  fall  upon  them;  and  as 
for  the  family,  they  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  the 
strange  occurrence.  At  length,  Theobald  confessed,  and 
not  without  some  degree  of  pride,  that  he  had  put  them 
away  in  a  safe  place,  so  that  they  might  be  ready  at  hand 
when  the  next  Christmas  brought  with  it  its  customary 
pudding.  Upon  which  confession,  which  relieved  many  a 
heart  from  a  load  of  uneasiness.  Lord  Llandaff,  who  was 
one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  promised  his  young  favourite 
that,  instead  of  waiting  for  Christmas,  which  was  then  a 
year  distant,  there  should  be  a  plum-pudding  every  §un- 
day — a  promise  which  was  received  with  a  vehement  shout 
of  delight.  This  incident  occurred  while  he  was  yet  a  very 
little  fellow ;  but  the  recollection  of  Lord  LlandaflTs  kind- 
n'ess  never  faded  from  the  retentive  and  grateful  memory 
of  Theobald  Mathew. 

Though  Tlieobald  was  the  fourth  child,  with  three 
brothers  older  than  himself,  it  was  singular  to  observe 
how  lie  led  them,  as  if  by  natural  right,  and  how  they 
yiolded  to  him  and  obeyed  him  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Hirt  brothers  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  were  different  from 
tliemselves ;  and  in  more  respects  than  one  this  difference 
really  existed.  He  never  joined  in  any  cruel  sport,  or 
willingly  inflicted  pain  upon  a  living  thing.  Coursing,  and 
8h<K)ting,  and  ferreting,  in  which  his  young  companions 
indulged,  and  of  their  proficiency  in  which  they  were 
boastfully  proud,  he  detested  witli  all  his  heart     He  onco 
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witnessed  with  horror  and  compassion,  the  agony  of  a 
poor  hunted  hare,  in  her  breathless  struggles  with  the 
fierce  dogs ;  and  from  that  moment  he  held  the  sport  in 
abhorrence.  The  sight  of  a  shattered  wing,  or  blood- 
stained breast  of  a  bird,  brought  down  by  his  brother's 
gun,  filled  the  heart  of  the  boy  with  a  sense  of  pain ; 
for  his  impulse  was  to  succour  and  befriend,  not  to 
persecute  or  destroy.  Then  he  was  never  known  to  have 
uttered,  not  to  say  an  improper  word,  or  word  of  dubious 
meaning,  but  even  a  light  word ;  and  a  harsh  or  unkind 
expression  towards  any  person  was  never  known  to  have 
fallen  from  his  lips.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
the  child  was  indeed  the  father  of  the  man. 

In  after  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  order, 
his  neatness  of  dress,  and  the  propriety  which,  in  spite  of 
his  voluntary  poverty,  distinguished  the  arrangements  of 
his  modest  dwelling.  To  find  anything  out  of  its  right 
place  was,  to  him,  a  source  of  annoyance ;  it  oflfended  against 
his  sense  of  order  and  regularity.  An  incident  is  told  of 
him,  which  displays  this  peculiarity  manifesting  itself  at 
a  very  early  age.  While  still  at  Thomastown,  he  happened 
to  see,  in  the  breakfast  parlour,  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  before  the  fire,  where  they  had  been 
placed,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  their  being  *aired '  previously 
to  being  worn.  The  indignant  disgust  of  Master  Toby 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  said  that  he  tore  the  offending 
articles  from  the  chair,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire,  where 
they  were  soon  destroyed.  As  may  be  supposed,  there  was 
a  keen  search  made  for  the  stockings,  which  were  of  a 
valuable  kind,  and  there  was  much  astonishment  at  their 
mysterious  disappearance.  At  last,  as  a  desperate  resource, 
Toby  was  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  missing  articles.  *  I 
did,'  said  the  little  fellow,  'and  I  burned  them,  too.' 
'  Burned  them ! — why  did  you  do  such  a  thing,  you  bold 
boy  ? '  was  the  very  natural  question.  '  They  had  no  right  to 
be  in  the  breakfast  parlour ;  that  was  no  place  for  them,'  said 
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the  boy,  sturdily.  '  Toby  is  right,'  said  Lady  Elizabeth 
Matliew ;  *  they  should  not  have  been  put  there.'  Lady 
Elizabeth,  who  was  then  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
thought  the  loss  of  her  stockings  fully  compensated  by  the 
lesson  administered  to  her  attendants  from  the  lips  of 
a  cliild. 

Between  Rathcloheen  and  Thomastown,  where  he  was 
ever  sure  of  being  received  with  affection  by  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, Theobald's  early  years  were  happily  passed.  As 
eacli  successive  year  rolled  by,  he  was  more  an  object  of 
love  and  admiration  to  yoimg  as  well  as  old.  This  may 
seem  to  savour  somewhat  of  exaggeration,  when  said  of  a 
mere  child — a  boy,  with  a  boy's  wilfulness ;  but  it  will 
appoar  more  probable  when  the  loving  gentle  sweet  nature 
of  the  child  is  considered — when  it  is  remembered  that  he 
was  always  striving,  with  kindly  ingenuity,  to  procure  some 
indulgence  or  gratification  for  others — for  his  brothers, 
who  looked  up  to  and  obeyed  him — for  the  servants,  who 
adored  him — for  tlie  poor,  who  were  never  tired  of  invoking 
blessings  on  the  head  of  their  young  benefactor,  and  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  *  bom  saint.' 

The  strange  influence  he  acquired  over  his  brothers, 
three  of  whom  were  his  seniors,  was  displayeil  in  various 
ways.  Theobald  was  somewliat  of  an  engineer.  The 
farm-yard  and  out-offices  as  well  as  the  dwelling-house 
of  Rathcloheen  were  indebted  for  their  supply  of  water 
to  a  small  stream,  which  flowed  from  Thomastown  demesne. 
During"  the  vrinter  it  amply  sufficed  for  every  purpose,  but 
in  the  heat  of  summer  the  little  stream  shrank  in  its  bed, 
and  afforded  but  a  scanty  supply  to  the  varitni  wants  of  the 
establishment.  This  partial  failure,  which  was  of  annual 
occurrence,  excited  the  interest  of  Thei>l>jild,  not  alone  on 
accoimt  of  the  practical  inconvenience  wliich  the  loss  of 
the  purt»  element  occasioned,  but  also  fnmi  the  love  which 
ho  felt  for  the  stream  that  prattled  with  such  musical 
voice  over  it«  shallow  bed,  or  flashed  so  brightly  in  the 
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sunlight ;  and  on  a  fine  summer  day  there  might  have  been 
seen  a  handsome  boy,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  fine  lads, 
all  bigger  than  himself,  working  away  with  spade  or  shovel 
of  appropriate  dimensions,  deepening  the  channel,  im- 
proving its  levels,  or.  directing  its  scanty  but  precious 
waters  into  a  better  course.  Many  years  after  these  feats 
of  infemt  engineering,  he  never  could  see  a  rill  of  spring 
water  running  to  waste  without  considering  how  it  might  be 
turned  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  use  of  man ;  so  vivid 
and  lasting,  with  this  impressionable  and  tenacious  nature, 
were  the  events  and  memories  of  his  youthful  days. 

If  Theobald  were  the  *  Pet '  of  his  mother  and  the  '  Miss 
Molly '  of  the  house,  he  was  not  on  that  account  in  any 
way  deficient  in  courage,  moral  or  physical.  Quite  the 
contrary,  as  a  rather  singiJar  instance  will  prove.  There 
lived,  some  half  dozen  miles  from  his  father's  house,  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  alleged  acts  of  cruelty  to  the  peasantry 
in  the  time  of  the  Kebellion,  then  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all  classes,  had  attached  an  evil  fame.  So  wicked  and  in- 
human had  been  the  conduct  of  this  gentleman,  that  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  declared  he  was  ^the  oidd 
boy  himself,  all  out ; '  and  more  than  one  village  gossip, 
in  the  blacksmith's  forge,  or  by  the  kitchen  hob,  was  willing 
to  'take  her  Bible'  that  the  object  of  her  horror  was 
gifted  with  a  tail;  though  the  horns,  it  was  admitted, 
were  not  ordinarily  visible.  Theobald  heard  the  story, 
perhaps,  from  one  of  his  many  pensioned  crones,  who 
crossed  herself  devoutly  as  she  described  to  her  *  darlin' 
Master  Toby '  the  supernatural  appendage  of  the  gentle- 
man of  evil  reputation.  The  strange  story,  which  was 
firmly  believed  in  by  the  servants  of  the  house,  seized  fast 
hold  of  the  lad's  imagination,  and  he  resolved  to  satisfy 

himself,  by  personal  inspection,  whether  Mr. were 

in  reality  so  wonderftdly  and  so  unpleasantly  endowed. 
Accordingly,  he  rose  early  one  morning,  and  having  saddled 
his  pony  with  his  own  hands,  he  galloped  or  trotted  on  his 
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Journey  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  miles,  till  he  reached 
the  gate  of  the  gentleman's  demesne ;  and  there,  partly 
concealed  by  a  projecting  portion  of  the  wall,  he  remained 
for  hours  seated  firmly  on  his  pony's  back,  waiting  in  the 

hope  of  seeing  Mr. come  forth,  and  thus  afford  him 

the  opportunity  of  satisfying  his  curiosity.     He  had  his 

trouble  for  nothing,  for  no  Mr. was  to  be  seen  that 

day ;  and  Toby  was  at  length  compelled,  by  hunger  more 
than  by  weariness,  to  turn  his  pony's  head  homewards.  In 
a  few  years  after  this  strange  expedition,  he  met  the  same 
gentleman  in  society,  and  then  convinced  himself  that, 
whatever  the  interior  man  might  have  been,  the  exterior 
was  nowise  different  from  that  of  ordinary  mortals. 

The  boy  seemed  to  be  marked  out  by  nature  for  some- 
thing different  from  other  boys.  His  kindness,  gentleness, 
and  unselfishness;  his  sweet  and  cheerful  gravity;  his 
tender  compassion  for  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and 
the  sick  —  including  a  liberal  proportion  of  impostors 
among  them — who  thronged  the  door-steps  and  invaded 
the  spacious  kitchen  of  his  father's  hospitable  house ;  his 
wonderful  reverence  for  God's  name,  which  he  never  lightly 
pronounced, — all  marked  out  Theobald,  especially  in  the 
estimation  of  the  women  of  the  household,  as  the  future 
*  Priest  of  the  family.'  Mrs.  Mathew  was  a  pious  Catho- 
lic, and,  like  most  good  mothers  of  her  creed  in  Ireland, 
she  hoped  to  see  one  of  her  many  sons  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  religion.  One  of  the  elder  boys  was  '  intended ' 
for  the  Church ;  and  a  namesake  and  relative  had  actually 
presented  liim,  or  his  mother  for  him,  with  a  costly  suit 
of  investments  and  a  valuable  chalice;  but,  much  to  his 
mother's  regrets,  George's  *  vocation '  proved  to  be  rather  a 
passing  impulse,  than  that  irresistible  attraction  towards 
the  Hunetuary  which  so  many  young  people  in  Ireland 
exiMTi<»nce  at  an  early  age,  and  which  enables  them  to 
ov(»re<)me  every  obstacle,  and  resist  every  temptation  to  a 
worldly  career.     One  day,  while  her  now  numerous  family 
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surrounded  the  spacious  dinner-table,  the  good  lady, 
looking  round  with  natural  pride  at  her  little  army  of 
handsome  healthy  boys,  almost  involuntarily  exclaimed — 
'  Is  it  not  unfortunate  ?  I  have  nine  sons,  and  not  one  of  them 
to  be  a  priest ! '  The  boys  glanced  at  George,  and  blushing 
George  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  his  plate.  But  the 
silence  was  soon  broken ;  for  scarcely  had  the  words,  which 
so  truly  expressed  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  speaker,  been 
uttered,  when  Theobald  started  from  his  chair,  and  cried 
out,  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  '  Mother,  don't  be  un- 
easy ;  I  will  be  a  priest ! '  His  mother  folded  him  in  her 
arms,  expressing  her  delight  and  gratitude  in  kisses  and 
ble^ings ;  and  from  that  moment  Theobald  Mathew  was 
looked  upon  as  dedicated  and  belonging  to  the  Church. 
From  that  moment  also,  his  influence  over  his  brothers, 
which  had  been  singularly  great  before,  was  confirmed  and 
increased;  which  influence,  gathering  strength  as  years 
rolled  on,  was  not  always  to  their  personal  advantage  in 
after  life. 

When  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year.  Lady  Elizabeth, 
his  constant  friend  and  protectress,  annoimced  her  inten- 
tion of  educating  him  at  her  own  cost.  She  selected  for 
him  a  school  of  good  repute  in  Kilkenny,  to  which  he 
was  accordingly  sent. 

Love  for  his  family  and  kindred  was  ever  with  Theobald 
Mathew  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  ardent  feelings  of 
his  nature.  This  feeling  was  nurtured  and  strengthened 
in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  home.  It  was  warmed  into  early 
vigour  in  the  sunshine  of  domestic  aflection,  and  was 
never  cliilled  or  nipped  by  coldness  or  unkindness.  While 
in  the  school  at  Kilkenny,  he  yielded  to  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  see  his  parents  and  family,  and  enjoy  in  their 
beloved  society  the  festival  of  Easter.  Without  acquaint- 
ing anyone  of  his  intention,  he  set  out  on  foot  on  a 
journey  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles ;  but,  sustained 
by  the  strong  feeling  with  which  he  was  animated,  the 
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affectionate  boy  got  through  it  bravely,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  long  day  arrived,  weary  and  footnaore,  at  his  father's 
house,  where  he  was  received  in  the  arms  of  his  delighted 
mother,  who  only  thought  of  his  love  for  her,  and  her  joy 
at  the  imexpected  meeting,  and  hinted  no  word  of  rebuke 
as  she  strained  him  to  her  brectst.  Many  a  time — aye,  a 
full  half  century  after — did  Father  Mathew  tell  of  that 
sweet  greeting,  which  more  than  repaid  the  yoimg  traveller 
for  the  toil  and  fatigue  of  that  tremendous  undertaking. 

The  late  Mr.  Eichard  Sullivan,  who  for  some  years 
represented  Kilkenny  in  Parliament,  was  a  school-fellow 
of  his ;  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  there  was  no 
more  popular  boy,  nor  one  more  universally  beloved  by 
teachers  and  students  than  Theobald  Mathew.  His 
mother  was  frequently  gladdened  by  the  tidings  of  her 
favoiu^ite  son's  progress  in  his  studies.  By  no  means  a 
brilliant  boy,  he  was  attentive  and  studious,  and  of  good 
natural  parts.  The  president  of  the  academy,  the  Kev. 
Patrick  Magrath,  was  a  man  of  keen  discrimination  as 
well  as  of  sound  scholarship ;  and  he  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  the  capacity  of  his  amiable  and  attractive 
pupil,  whose  attention  to  his  studies  and  invariably  ex- 
emplary conduct  were  the  constant  theme  of  his  praise. 

A  writer  in  the  *  Dublin  Review,'  who  wrote  of  Theobald 
Mathew  in  aft^r  years,  when  his  name  was  fiimous,  thus 
describes  him  as  a  boy — the  father  of  the  future  man; 
corroborating  to  the  letter  the  account  given  of  him  by 
the  surviving  members  of  his  family : — 

The  writor  of  this  article  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  and  he  can  truly 
say,  that  even  at  that  early  stage  of  life  he  knew  nobody  so  much  or 
so  generally  beloved  as  the  individual  who  is  now  the  *  observed  of 
all  observerri  *  throughout  Ireland.  Incapable  of  anger  or  resentment, 
utterly  free  from  seltit^hnesH,  always  anxious  to  share  with  others 
whatever  he  possessed,  jealous  of  the  atfections  of  those  to  whom  he 
was  particularly  attai'hed,  remarkably  gentle  in  his  manners,  fond  of 
expruiMUDg  himaelf  rather  in  aimilca  than  in  language ;  averse  from 
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the  boisterous  amusements  to  which  bojs  in  general  are  prone,  and 
preferring  to  them  quiet  walks  by  the  banks  of  a  riyer,  or  by  the  side 
of  green  hedges,  in  company  with  two  or  thtee  select  associates,  and 
yet  very  far  from  being  of  a  pensive  disposition— on  the  contrary,  so 
cheerful  that  the  slightest  ludicrous  occurrence  turned  the  smile  he 
generally  wore  into  hearty  laughter — he  grew  up  esteemed  by  every- 
body who  knew  him.  Even  in  his  boyhood  he  seemed  never  to  live 
£Dr  himself;  and  yet  by  not  seeking  it  he  exercised  an  influence  upon 
those  around  him,  which  they  never  thought  of  questioning.  Such 
was  his  character  in  his  early  days.  And  when  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years  or  more,  visited  Mr.  Mathew 
in  the  autumn  of  1838,  he  could  discern  no  change  in  the  outlines  of 
thai  character,  except  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  greater  degree  of 
physical  activity,  acquired  from  almost  incessant  motion  in  the  per- 
formance of  sacerdotal  or  charitable  engagements^  which  seemed  to 
have  no  end  throughout  the  whole  day. 

Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  studies  neces- 
sary as  a  preparation  for  Ma3mooth,  he  was  sent  to  that 
college  under  the  auspices  of  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Bray, 
and  matriculated  in  the  Humanity  Class,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1807. 

When  the  young  student  entered  that  famous  college, 
its  president  was  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Montague,  a 
learned  scholar  and  divine.  Theobald  Mathew  was  not 
destined  to  finish  his  scholastic  career  in  the  halls  of 
Maynooth.  The  rules  of  that  institution  were  then,  as  now, 
strict  in  their  character,  and  rigid  in  their  enforcement. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  not  allowed  that  one  student  shall 
visit  another  in  his  room;  as,  were  it  lawful  to  do  so, 
irr^ularities  and  abuses  would  be  likely  to  follow  in  con- 
sequence ;  one  of  which  would  be  the  interruption  to  the 
studies  which,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  the  student 
prosecutes  in  private.  But  if  two  or  more  students  assem- 
ble in  the  room  of  one  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  eating, 
which  is  defined  in  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  college 
by  the  term  ^  commeasatio^^  they  do  so  at  the  risk  of 
expulsion.  It  may  have  been  that  yoimg  Mathew  did  not 
regard  this  rule  in  its  serious  aspect,  or  that  the  temptation 
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of  feast-giving  was  too  strong  for  his  powers  of  resistance ; 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  he  violated  the  rule  in  a  marked 
manner,  by  giving  a  party  to  a  few  of  his  special  friends 
among  the  students ;  and  the  meeting  being  of  a  convivial 
character,  the  attention  of  the  authorities  was  attracted  to 
a  circumstance  extraordinary  and  imlooked-for  in  such  a 
place.  The  master  of  the  feast  was  at  once  put  under 
censure ;  but  anticipating  expulsion  as  the  result  of  the 
formal  investigation  which  was  to  be  held  in  due  course, 
he  quitted  the  college  of  his  own  will,  and  thus  probably 
avoided  what  would  have  been  regarded  by  many,  who 
would  never  have  too  closely  scrutinised  the  real  cause  of 
oflFence,  as  a  stigma  upon  his  moral  character.  The  ofifence, 
which  was  quite  venial  in  its  nature,  was  just  the  one 
which  Theobald  Mathew  was  most  likely  to  commit.  It 
would  be  seen  that  it  was  but  a  manifestation  of  that 
habit  of  giving,  that  love  for  afifording  pleasure  to,  or 
conferring  happiness  on  others,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics,  indeed  passions,  of  his  beneficent 
nature.  He  left  the  college  in  1808.  The  time,  however, 
was  to  come  when  he,  who  then  hurriedly  passed  from  its 
walls,  was  to  be  received  within  them  with  such  honours 
as  are  but  rarely  accorded  to,  and  more  rai'ely  deserved  by, 
man  from  his  fellows — when  he  was  to  be  hailed  with 
aflfectionat^  reverence  by  venerable  priests  and  learned 
professors,  and  with  tumultuous  acclamations  by  warm- 
hearted and  enthusiastic  students.  One  might  be  disposed 
to  think  that  this  unexpected  severance  of  his  connection 
with  Maynootli  was  specially  intended  by  Providence :  for, 
liad  he  gone  through  the  usual  course  in  the  classes  of  that 
college,  he  might  have  become  a  rural  parish  priest,  even 
have  worn  the  mitre ;  and  though  he  was  certain  of  being 
beloved  by  his  flock,  whether  of  a  parish  or  a  diocese,  the 
worhl  at  liirjj^e  would,  in  all  human  probability,  never  have 
heard  of  th<;  name  of  Father  Mathew. 

Stimulated  by  the  edifying  example  as  much  as  im- 
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pressed  by  the  poverty  of  two  aged  friars,  the  represent- 
atiyes  of  the  Capuchin  Order  in  Kilkenny,  he  determined 
on  attaching  himself  to  that  lowliest  and  least  influential 
of  the  Regular  Orders  in  Ireland ;  and,  with  that  object  in 
view,  he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  he  placed  himself 
under  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Very  Reverend  Celestine 
Corcoran  of  that  city.  And  on  Easter  Saturday,  in  the  year 
1814,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Murray, 
a  prelate  whose  apostolic  virtues  commanded  the  reverence 
even  of  his  bitterest  opponents.  That  solemn  act  was  the 
commencement  of  a  friendship  which,  increasing  as  years 
rolled  over  the  heads  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  Priest, 
terminated  only  in  death.  Dr.  Murray  was  through  life  the 
faithful  friend  and  powerful  supporter  of  Father  Mathew. 

On  this  memorable  Easter  Saturday  was  his  mother's 
long-cherished  ambition  for  her  beloved  son  fully  gratified. 
He  was  now  what  she  had  hoped  to  see  him — a  priest  of 
the  sanctuary,  whose  voice  would  be  heard  in  the  pulpit, 
whose  consecrated  hands  would  minister  at  the  altar. 

It  was  while  on  a  brief  visit  to  his  home,  that  he  was 
presented  with  a  chalice,  one  of  the  most  acceptable  offer- 
ings which  can  be  made  to  a  young  priest ;  and  upon  its 
base  he  had  subsequently  engraved  these  words — '  Pray 
for  the  souls  of  James  and  Anne  Mathew^  of  Thonuts^ 
town^ — thus  associating  their  honoured  names  and  sacred 
memories  with  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  tlie 
Mass.  This  was  the  chalice  he  invariably  used  in  private, 
and  to  which  he  was  particularly  attached. 

His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  the  parish  chapel  of 
Kilfeacle,  in  his  native  county  of  Tipperary.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  his  saying  Mass  for  the  priest.  He  read  and 
explained  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  which  proclaims  the 
startling  announcement  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  for  a  camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  His  principal  auditor  of 
this  his  first  sermon  was  a  village  magnate  and  millionaire. 
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Mr.  Scully — considered  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Tipperary.  This  rural  Croesus  was  much  struck  with  the 
discourse,  which  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  singu- 
larly youthful  and  interesting  appearance  of  the  preacher, 
who  rightly  explained  that  it  was  not  the  possession  of 
riches  which  was  culpable  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  the 
disposition  or  use  made  of  them.  Mr.  Scully  was  a  very 
large  as  well  as  a  very  rich  man ;  and  meeting  the  preacher 
at  breakfast,  he  expressed  his  personal  acknowledgments 
thus :  '  Father  Mathew ;  I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  trying  to  squeeze  me  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.' 
The  old  gentleman  was  at  that  time  corpulent  enough 
to  have  blocked  up  the  Camel's  Grate  of  Jerusalem. 

Father  Mathew's  first  mission  was  in  Kilkenny,  where 
he  joined  the  small  community  of  Capuchins.  The  com- 
mimity  was  small  and  poor,  and  their  church  was  not 
particularly  well  attended  prior  to  his  becoming  attached 
to  iL  But  soon  after  his  arrival  a  very  striking  change 
was  efifected.  The  Friary,  as  it  was  called,  became,  ere 
long,  not  only  popular,  but  fashionable,  thronged  by  the 
poor  and  frequented  by  the  rich.  The  fame  of  the  young 
Friar  spread  rapidly  through  that  Catholic  city,  and  his 
virtues  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  His  personal 
appearance  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  excite  interest,  and 
his  manners  quite  harmonised  with  his  outward  form.  In 
the  first  bloom  and  freshness  of  early  manhood,  graceful 
and  elegant  in  his  figure  and  carriage,  vrith  a  countenance 
of  singular  beauty,  of  expression  even  more  than  of  feature ; 
winning  of  speech,  polished  of  address,  modest  and  unob- 
trusive— the  youthful  priest  was  calculated  to  create  the 
most  favourable  impression.  Those  who  remember  him  at 
that  period  of  his  life  speak  of  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  his  countenance,  and  the  indescribable  sweetness  of  its 
expression — so  good,  and  pure,  and  holy — ^something 
angelic ' — reflecting  faithfully  the  inward  soul.  But  per- 
sonal attractions,  however  they  might  have  commanded 
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attention,  or  even  fescinated  for  the  moment,  would  soon 
have  failed  to  influence  in  his  favour,  had  they  not  been 
accompanied  by  those  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
as  well  as  that  wonderful  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
which  Father  Mathew  brought  with  him  to  the  duties  of 
his  sacred  calling. 

It  was  in  the  unobtrusive  but  onerous  and  important 
duties  of  the  confessional  that  he  first  distinguished  him- 
self.  In  that  confined  and  comfortless '  box '  he  was  certain 
to  be  found  almost  at  any  hour,  even  from  the  earliest 
in  the  morning  till  the  latest  at  night,  during  which  the 
chapel  was  open  to  the  faithful.     Here  was  the  principal 
theatre  of  his  priestly  mission ;  receiving,  under  the  most 
solemn  seal  of  confidence,  the  sad  story  of  the  sinner, 
conaoling  the  afflicted,  cheering  and  fortifying  the  weary 
spii'it,  strengthening  the  feeble  against  temptation,  guid- 
ing and  directing  by  his  advice  and  counsel.     The  poor, 
as  usual,  were  the  first  to  appreciate  his  worth ;  and  they, 
by  the  lavish  praise  of  the  '  new  director,'  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  of  a  difi*erent  class,  with  whom   the 
youthful  priest  became  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  even  veneration.     Young  as  he  was  in  years,  and 
younger  still  in  experience  of  the  world,  his  advice,  even 
in  matters  not  altogether  strictly  within  the  province  of 
a  clergyman,  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  many  whose  hair 
was  streaked  with  the  silver  of  age.     Nor  was  his  advice 
without  its  value ;  for,  to  an  instinctive  uprightness,  and 
a  stern  sense  of  justice,  he  united  great  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity,  with  clearness  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. 

Even  at  this  early  period  of  his  ministry,  his  efforts  as 
a  preacher  were  more  successful  than  might  have  been 
supposed  from  the  extreme  thinness  and  weakness  of  his 
yet  undeveloped  voice.  But  there  was  the  one  great. 
and  much-atoning  charm — the  evident  sincerity  of  the 
preacher.     Thin  and  weak,  almost  shrieking,  as  his  voicti 
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was  at  this  time,  it  reached  the  heart  of  the  listener, 
stirring  its  inmost  recesses,  and  quickening  its  pulsation 
with  sympathetic  fervour.  Few  men  were  ever  animated 
with  a  more  ardent  love  of  God  and  humanity  than  glowed 
in  the  breast  of  Father  Mathew,  as  his  whole  career  tes- 
tifies ;  and  that  sacred  love  breathed  in  every  word  which 
he  spoke  from  the  altar  or  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  here 
necessary  to  allude  to  him  further  as  a  preacher ;  for  he 
shortly  quitted  Kilkenny  for  Cork,  the  scene  of  his  future 
missionary  labours,  and  likewise  of  his  world-wide  fame 
as  a  great  moral  reformer. 

While  in  Kilkenny,  the  benevolence  and  charity  which 
were  the  leading  features  of  his  character  sought  every 
opportunity  for  their  constant  exercise.  The  boy  was  here 
repeated  in  the  man.  He  was  never  happy  unless  in  doing 
good.  To  confer  happiness  on  others  seemed  to  be  the 
instinctive  craving  of  his  nature.  Had  he  a  pound  in  his 
possession,  it  was  only  so  long  as  there  was  no  poor  person 
near  him  with  whom  he  could  share  it ;  but  liad  he  any- 
thing left,  after  having  relieved  the  wants  of  the  neces- 
sitoiLS,  it  was  his  greatest  deliglit  to  surround  himself  with 
a  few  chosen  friends,  whom  he  entertained  with  a  warmth 
and  grace  of  hospitality  that  specially  distinguished  him. 
The  boy  feast-giver  of  Thomastown  and  liatlicloheen  was 
now  the  modest  entertainer  of  the  Capuchin  convent  in 
Kilkenny. 

His  departure  from  Kilkenny  was  one  of  the  great 
events  as  well  as  the  turning-point  of  his  life.  It  assisted 
to  place  him  in  tliat  position  in  which  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  best  displaying  those  noble  qualities  which 
gathered  round  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  ])repared  the  way  for  that  extraordinary  career 
which  rendered  the  name  and  character  and  labours  of  the 
humble  friar  the  pride  of  his  country  and  the  property  of 
mankind.  It  may  therefore  be  not  unfitting  to  explain 
the  cause  of  his  leaving  Kilkenny,  and  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Cork* 
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At  the  time  when  Father  Mathew  commenced  the 
duties  of  his  ministry,  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  was 
but  slowly  emerging  from  a  persecution  which  had  en- 
dured,  with  greater  or  less  severity,  and  ¥rith  but  occa- 
sional snatches  of  repose,  almost  from  the  period  of  the 
Beformation.  But  upon  no  branch  of  the  Irish  Church 
had  that  persecution  fallen  so  heavily  as  upon  the  Regular 
Orders,  And  not  only  had  the  Regular  Orders  to  endure 
the  worst  malignity  of  laws  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  hate, 
and  bom  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  times,  when  passion  or 
selfish  policy  alone  influenced  the  legislators  of  those  days ; 
but  they  had  also  to  endure  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
them  by  more  than  one  bishop  of  their  own  Church,  in 
whose  diocese  the  feeble  representatives  of  once  proud 
and  illustrious  orders  sought  an  asylum,  established  their 
poor  convent,  erected  their  little  chapel,  and  pursued  their 
mission  of  unostentatious  but  active  usefulness. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  his  admirable  '  Life  of  Dr.  Doyle,' 
writing  of  this  period,  indeed  almost  of  the  very  year 
which  saw  Father  Mathew  a  Capuchin  friar  in  the  little 
convent  of  Kilkenny,  uses  these  words:  —  *The  Irish 
friars,  at  this  period,  were  slighted  to  such  an  extent  by 
even  the  prelates  and  priests  of  their  own  religion,  that 
the  Holy  See  was  obliged  formally  to  interfere ; '  and  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  quotes  an  official  letter  from  Cardinal  Litta  to 
Archbishop  Troy,  dated  the  14th  of  October  1815,  in  which 
the  bitter  complaints  made  by  the  '  Regulars  of  Ireland ' 
are  set  forth. 

The  order  to  which  the  young  priest  attached  himself, 
very  much  from  the  humility  of  his  nature,  was  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  neglected  at  that  time  in  the  country, 
and  certainly  oflfered  no  worldly  attractions  to  those  who 
joined  its  few  and  feeble  communities.  Of  the  different 
subdivisions  of  the  order  of  Minorites  founded  by  Francis 
of  Assisi,  the  Capuchins,  or  cowled,  who  followed  the 
rigorous  precepts  laid  down  by  Matthew  Barchi,  three 
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hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  great  saint,  were  the 
humblest  and  most  mortified.    To  this  section,  represented 
at  that  time  in  Ireland  by  a  few  priests  in  the  most  im- 
portant towns,  Father  Mathew  freely  and  of  his  own  choice 
attached  himself;  and  with  them  he  cast  his  lot  in  the 
Church.     In  these  kingdoms  the  Catholic  clergy,  secular 
and  regular,  have  but  one  means  of  support — the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  people.     There  are,  for  them, 
no  endowments,  no  glebes,  no  rent-charges,  no  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners — the  said  functionaries  being,  it  may 
be  supposed,  superfluous  in  connection  with  the  Catholic 
Church.     By  the  people  alone  are  the  churches  built,  the 
educational  and   charitable  institutions  maintained,   the 
Bishops  and  Parish  Priests  and  Curates,  the  Monks  and 
Friars  of  various  orders,  supported,  sheltered,  and  clothed 
throughout   the  entire  country.     Fifty  years  since,  the 
priest  was  necessarily  a  heavier  burden  upon  the  people 
than  he  is  now.     A  luindred  years  ago  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Irehind  did  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  of 
souls ;  and,  consequently,  when  the  Church  began  to  re\4ve 
after  her  long  and  dreary  night  of  sufifering,  and  her 
oppressors  at  length  discovered  that  no  enactment  could 
crush  her  out  of  existence,  or  diminish  her  vitality,  and 
BO  gave  up  actively  oppressing,  without  however  repealing 
the  disgraceful  laws  which  continued  the  power  of  oppres- 
sion, the  Catholic  Bishops  endeavoured  to  keep  the  num- 
ber of  priests  within  the  closest  limits  compatible  with 
supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  respective  flocks. 
While  acknowledging  the  value  of  the  Regular  Orders,  the 
Irish  Bishops,  were  they  so  inclined,  could  scarcely  en- 
counige  their  coming  among  their  already  overburdened 
peoph*,  who  would  have  to  support  them  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  p:istor8;  and  this  policy,  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops  generally,  and  which  in  some  dioceses  assumed  the 
reguhirity  of  a  system,  led  to  much  unhappiness  amongst 
those  Uegulars  who  ventured  to  establish  themselves  in 
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the  diflferent  towns.  This  condition  of  aflfairs,  so  far  from 
deterring,  rather  induced  Father  Mathew  to  join  the 
Capuchins,  whose  watchword — '  humility ' — was  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  his  life. 

As  it  has  been  already  stated,  the  young  priest  had  not 
been  long  in  Kilkenny  before  his  worth  was  discovered. 
The  Friary,  which  was  not  particularly  well  attended  pre- 
viously, became  popular ;  his  confessional  was  constantly 
crowded ;  and  the  people,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  came  to 
him  for  advice  and  consolation.  But  his  career  in  this  the 
first  scene  of  his  missionary  labours  was  soon  brouglit  to 
an  end.  In  certain  dioceses  the  Regulars  were  more  re- 
stricted than  in  others.  As  a  rule,  they  were  not  endowed 
with  *  functions ' — the  power  of  administering  Baptism  and 
Extreme  Unction,  the  first  and  last  Sacraments.  Their 
chapels,  too,  were  under  particular  regulations.  For 
instance,  parishioners  were  not  permitted  to  approach  the 
Paschal  Communion  within  their  walls,  and  friars  were  re- 
strained from  administering  it,  though  at  all  other  seasons 
except  Easter  it  was  permitted.  Also,  friars  could  not 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony  without  special  permis- 
sion. There  were  other  distinctions  between  Seculars 
and  Regulars;  but  those  mentioned  were  the  most  re- 
markable. Many  of  them  hold  to  this  day,  and,  it  must 
be  reniarked,  without  having  their  justice  or  necessity 
questioned. 

A  circumstance  occiu-red  which  brought  his  mission  in 
Kilkenny  to  a  rather  abrupt  and  unexpected  termination. 
The  bishop  in  those  days  was  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Marum,  a 
highly  educated  and  conscientious  man,  with  however  very 
strong  notions  of  church  discipline.  On  Saturday  evening. 
Father  Mathew  was,  as  usual,  in  his  confessional,  the  doors 
of  which  were  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  penitents  awaiting 
their  turn  for  admission.  He  was  closely  engaged  in  his 
sacred  duty,  when  an  ecclesiastic  entered  the  chapel,  walked 
direct  to  his  confessional,  and  handed  him  a  document  of 
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an  urg^mt  nature.  Father  Mathew  opened  it,  read  the  first 
few  lin^^y  rose  from  his  seat,  and  departed  humbly  from  the 
church,  sajing  to  his  anxious  flock,  who  felt  that  something 
strange  was  alxiut  to  happen — *  Go  to  your  other  clergymen ; 
I  have  no  power  to  hear  your  confession  any  longer/  He 
had  received  a  command  from  the  bishop  to  cease  hearing 
c^mff^ions  on  the  allied  ground  of  his  having,  contrary 
to  the  regulations  of  the  diocese,  administered  Paschal 
Communion.  A  report  spread  abroad  that  Father  Mathew 
bad  l>een  suspended,  and  the  circumstance  imder  which  he 
ba/1  received  the  order  from  the  bishop  gave  some  show  of 
prol>ability to  the  rumour.  It  was  but  a  rumour;  yet  the 
deprivation  so  imposed  cut  him  to  the  souL  He  deter- 
mined to  leave  Kilkenny  without  delay,  and  seek  some 
other  diocese;  which  intention  he  put  into  immediate 
ex<;ciition.  The  bishop  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  the 
complaint  on  which  he  so  rigorously  acted  was  entirely 
groundless,  and  that  the  young  friar  had  never  infringed 
the  regulations  of  the  diocese.  Explanations  and  apologies 
were  offered ;  but  Father  Mathew's  resolution  wa3  not  to 
be  clianged,  and  he  hastened  his  departure  from  the  scene 
of  his  first  mission.  Ever  after,  the  bishop  deplored  his 
own  Ih'istiness  in  this  transaction,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  lighten  the  effects  of  a  blow  which  he  could  not  recalL 
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The  Little  Friary —Father  Arthur  O'laaxy — His  Character  and 
Influence — New  Coat  for  St.  Patrick — Reply  to  the  Quaker — 
Father  Donovan — Saved  from  the  Guillotine — Attending  the 
Condemned — How  the  Shirta  went — Father  Donovan  obtains 
'  a  Colleague,  and  provides  for  his  Reception — ^Father  Donovan's 
Ambition— 'Mol  in  the  Wad' — Father  Mathew  little  known  at 
first — Confessional  of  a  Popular  Priest — Devotedness  of  Father 
MatheVs  Friendship. 

Ty  EMOTE  from  the  din  of  traflBc,  and  shut  out  from  the 
Jl;  public  eye,  there  then,  and  for  many  years  after, 
existed  in  the  city  of  Cork  a  little  chapel  of  humble  pre- 
tensions, both  as  to  appearance  and  accommodation.  This 
diminutive  place  of  worship  had  been  erected  by  a  cele- 
brated member  of  the  Capuchin  Order,  a  man  whose  strong 
and  powerful  intellect  and  scholarly  attainments  were  de- 
voted as  well  to  the  defence  of  his  persecuted  or  endan- 
gered faith,  as  to  the  promotion  of  liberal  and  tolerant 
opinions,  and  the  maintenance  of  social  order.  This  was 
the  famous  Father  Arthur  O'Leary.  As  a  priest,  he  was 
pious,  zealous,  charitable ;  as  a  public  writer,  he  was  bold, 
eloquent,  of  lively  fancy,  and  replete  with  that  humorous 
vein  which  is  so  useful  to  a  cause,  and  so  damaging  to  an 
opponent.  Fearless  and  formidable  champion  to  the  op- 
pressed, as  he  proved  himself  to  be  during  many  trying 
years,  while  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  were  slowly  emerg- 
ing from  an  oppression  against  which  it  seemed  almost 
useless  to  contend,  it  was  only  natural  that  Father  O'Leary 
should  be  loved  and  honoured  by  those  of  his  own  commu- 
nion ;  while  his  earnest  advocacy  of  toleration  and  Christian 
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concord  among  all  men,  whatever  their  faith,  and  his  well- 
meant  efforts  to  repress  lawless  and  destructive  combina- 
tions of  the  peasantry,  earned  for  him  the  respect  of  his 
Protestant  and  Dissenting  brethren.  Such,  indeed,  was  his 
deserved  influence  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  that  he  on  more  than  one  occasion  saved  the 
Regular  Orders  from  the  revival  of  old  penalties,  or  the 
imposition  of  new  restrictions.  He  encountered,  and  con- 
fessedly overthrew,  some  of  the  most  famous  political  and 
polemical  writers  of  the  day,  and  these  successful  efforts 
rendered  his  name  celebrated  in  England  as  in  Ireland ;  but 
the  production  which  most  added  to  his  fame  and  enhanced 
his  influence,  was  one  styled  '  An  Essay  on  Toleration, 
or  Mr.  O'Leary's  Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience.'  Very 
much  owing  to  this  remarkable  work,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  a  society,  partly  political  and  partly  social, 
known  as  the  Monks  of  St.  Patrick,  which  took  its  rise 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Yelverton,  afterwards  Lord 
Avonmore,  and  to  which  belonged  many  of  the  celebrated 
and  leadinor  men  of  the  dav.  Durinji:  a  debate  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Catholic  Bill  of  1782,  testi- 
monies of  the  most  flattering  kind  were  borne  to  the  meritu 
of  Father  O'Leary.  These  testimonies  were  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  assembly  in  which  they  were  spoken 
consisted  exclusively  of  Protestant  gentlemen.  Mr.  G rattan 
describes  this  PVanciscan  friar  as  *  poor  in  everything  but 
genius  and  philosophy ; '  and  he  added — '  If  I  did  not 
know  liim  to  be  a  Christian  clergyman,  I  should  suppose 
him,  by  his  writings,  to  be  a  philosopher  of  t\u)  Augustan 
age.'  Mr.  St.  Oeorge  would  'for  the  sake  of  one  cele- 
brated character  of  their  body,  be  tolerant  to  the  rest,' 
Sir  LuoiiLs  O'Hrien  *did  not  approve  of  the  Regulars,* 
V)ut  he  spoke  with  respect  of  '  the  Reverend  Doctor  Arthur 
O'Leary.'  In  five  years  after,  Mr.  Curran,  during  a  debate 
in  the  same  House,  bore  his  personal  testimony  to  the 
character  of  this  remarkable  man:  —  'Mr.  O'Leary  is,  to 
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iny  knowledge,  a  man  of  the  most  innocent  and  amiable 
simplicity  of  manners  in  private  life.'  A  still  more  inter- 
esting evidence  of  his  merit  is  afforded  by  his  biographer, 
the  late  Eev.  Thomas  England,  who  states  that  the  late 
Bishop  Murphy  of  Cork,  when  a  mere  youth,  was  frequently 
the  almoner  of  Father  O'Leary's  charities;  and  that  a 
number  of  reduced  room-keepers  and  tradesmen  were,  on 
every  Monday  morning,  relieved  by  the  good  friar.  Tlie 
general  average  of  his  weekly  charities  amounted  to  2Z., 
and  sometimes  to  Si.  His  biographer  justly  remarks — 
'  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  poor  Capuchin  had  no 
income,  except  what  was  derived  from  the  contributions 
of  those  who  frequented  his  chapel,  the  charitable  dispo- 
sition of  his  heart  and  mind  will  be  duly  appreciated.' 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the  resources  of  the 
good  priest  were  not  so  flourishing,  as  the  following  incident 
will  prove.  Father  O'Leary  had  many  Protestant  friends, 
who  admired  his  ability,  and  sympathised  with  his  opinions, 
so  fiiU  of  liberality  and  Christian  charity.  One  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  the 
day,  was  most  intimate  with  the  distinguished  friar,  and 
frequently  visited  the  little  chapel,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  his  friend  preach.  On  a  certain  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  Mr.  Bennett  was  in  his  accustomed  place,  listening 
with  delight  to  a  noble  discourse  on  the  life  and  labours  of 
the  National  Saint.  The  preacher  and  his  Protestant 
admirer  dined  together  the  same  day.  During  dinner  the 
latter  remarked — *  Father  O'Leary,  that  was  a  splendid 
sermon  of  yours  on  St.  Patrick.'  *  Did  n't  I  give  him  a 
beautiful  new  coat  to-day  ? '  said  the  preacher,  in  his  usual 
jocular  tone.  *  Indeed  you  did,'  replied  his  friend.  *  And 
how  much  do  you  think  I  got  for  my  work  ? '  *  I  can't 
tell — I  have  no  notion ;  only  I  know  it  deserved  more 
than  it  got.'  *  Well,  let  us  see,'  said  Father  O'Leary — 
*  there  is  the  box,  on  the  chair  near  you.  Turn  it  up,  and 
count  its  contents.'     The  box   was  turned  up,  and  its 
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contents  were  counted.  *  EighteenpeTice-halfpenny  I  ^  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Bennett  in  deep  disgust.  *  Well,  my  dear 
child,'  said  the  priest,  with  a  smile,  *  that's  what  St.  Patrick 
gave  me  for  his  grand  new  coat.' 

Father  O'Leary  gained  more  by  a  reply  which  he  made 
to  a  respectable  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  than 
by  his  splendid  panegyric  of  St.  Patrick.  Going  about 
the  city  on  his  annual  collection  for  the  support  of  his 
chapel,  he  called  into  the  thriving  shop  of  this  worthy 
Quaker.  He  made  his  application,  and  was  answered  by 
a  decided  refusal.  *  Then,'  said  he,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self, *  I  know  for  whom  it  will  be  worse ; '  and  he  turned  to 
leave  the  shop.  *  What,  friend ! '  said  the  Quaker,  *  dost 
thou  mean  to  threaten  ? '  *  Not  I,  indeed,'  replied  the  friar. 
*  Then  what  didst  thou  mean  when  thee  said  thee  knew 
for  whom  it  would  be  worse  ? '  *  Why,  it  would  be  worse 
for  myself^  to  be  sure,  if  I  didnH  get  tlve  77M>?iei/,'  said 
O'Leary,  with  a  look  of  drollery  which  betrayed  the  sedate 
friend  into  a  hearty  laugh.  *  Then,  if  that  was  all  thee 
meant,  here  is  a  guinea  for  thee,'  said  the  Quaker. 

Fatlier  O'Leary  waged  rather  a  fierce  controversy  with 
Dr.  Woodward,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Indeed 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  he  defended  himself  from 
a  fierce  attack  from  his  Right  Keverend  assailant.  It  was 
in  reply  to  an  envenomed  attack,  in  which  the  friars,  and 
O'Leary  in  particular,  were  treated  with  scant  courtesy, 
that  a  passage,  replete  with  sarcastic  humour,  thus  con- 
cludes : — ^It  ia  e<}ual  to  us  where  a  man  pays  his  debts, 
whether  here  or  in  purgatory,  provided  he  pays  U8  our- 
selves what  he  owes  us ;  and  however  clamorous  a  mitred 
divine  may  be  about  a  popish  purgatory,  he  inay  perhaps 
go  farUier  aiid  speed  worse.'' 

Father  O'J^ary  left  Cork  for  Ix>ndon  in  the  year  1789, 
when  he  became  connected  with  St.  Patrick's  Chapel,  Soho 
Square,  in  which  he  officiated  till  his  death,  in  1802,  in 
the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 
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In  one  of  his  public  letters,  written  in  the  ^  Little  Friary,' 
while  yet  striking  hard  blows  in  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom,  he  describes  himself  as  ^a  poor  friar,  buried 
between  salt-houses  and  stables.'  And  this  was  a  literal 
description  of  his  place  of  residence,  the  scene  alike  of  his 
pnestly  duties  and  his  literary  labours. 

Such  was  the  most  famous  of  the  predecessors  of  Father 
Mathew,  and  such  the  out-of-the-way  place  in  which  the 
young  priest  recommenced  his  missionary  career.  In 
Cork,  as  in  Kilkenny,  the  Capuchin  Order  was  represented 
by  two  members  of  the  body ;  and  at  the  time  of  Father 
Mathew's  arrival,  his  associate  and  superior  was  the  Kev. 
Daniel  Francis  Donovan,  of  whom  some  particulars  may 
be  given. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Father  Donovan  may 
have  been  courteous,  refined,  and  elegant  in  manner ;  but 
at  the  period  when  he  was  joined  by  his  youthful  colleague 
he  was  not  preeminently  remarkable  for  these  qualities — 
which,  no  doubt,  are  too  often  but  mere  external  attractions, 
and  not  true  indications  of  the  real  nature  of  their  possessor. 
Father  Donovan  was,  in  truth,  a  worthy  and  pious  man ; 
but  he  was  both  rough  and  brusque,  and  not  a  little  sin- 
gular in  some  respects.     His  life  had  not  been  wholly 
destitute  of  peril  and  excitement;  for  not  only  had  he 
been  the  witness  of  those  scenes  of  horror  which  have  been 
since  then  the  theme  of  the  philosopher  and  the  property 
of  the  historian,  but  he  was  made  to  feel  in  them  a  terrible 
personal  interest.     Educated  in  France,  at  a  time  when 
society  was  heaving  with   the  first  throes  of  the  Great 
fievolution,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  family  of  a  French 
nobleman,  shortly  before  the  storm  burst  forth   which 
hiurled  throne  into  the  dust,  and  prostrated  altar  in  the 
mire.     The  rank  of  his  patron  being  of  itself  sufficient  to 
decide  his  fate  before  the  so-called  tribunals  of  the  hour, 
which  were  in  reality  purveyors  for  the  public  shambles, 
he  determined  to  fly  from  a  danger  which  it  would  be 
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madness  to  face,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  to 
England.  The  nobleman  and  his  family  fled  in  safety, 
while  the  Abbe  Donovan  was  left  in  Paris,  in  charge  of 
the  hotel  and  its  valuable  contents.  But  as  the  guillotine 
was  robbed  of  the  Marquis,  the  Chaplain  was  made  to  take 
his  place.  It  did  not  require  many  minutes,  or  a  long 
deliberation,  to  find  one  of  his  order  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  public  safety ;  and  the  sentence  was  a  matter 
of  course. 

It  was  a  fine,  bright,  sunshiny  morning  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  while  yet  Marat  was  a  popular  idol,  and 
Charlotte  Corday  was  brooding  over  her  thoughts  of  ven- 
geance away  in  the  quiet  province,  when  a  long  procession 
of  victims  wound  its  way  through  tlie  streets  of  Paris, 
delighting  a  populace  still  imsatiated  with  blood.  On  it 
went,  accompanied  by  a  scoffing  and  yelling  rabble,  that 
surged  and  swayed  against  the  horse-soldiers  who  guarded 
the  prisoners,  and  strug<^led  to  reach  the  scaffold  with 
unbroken  line.  In  one  of  the  rude  tumbrils  was  the  Abb6 
Donovan,  who  had  been  actively  employed  during  the  pre- 
ceding night  in  administering  the  consolations  of  religion 
to  his  fellow-captives.  The  goal  was  at  length  approached, 
and  the  first  tumbril  was  close  to  the  scaffold,  on  which 
stood  the  executioner  and  his  assist^mts,  ready  for  their 
dreadful  work.  Father  Donovan,  whose  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  many  a  scoff  and  curse  from  the  savage  crowd 
that  were  now  about  to  enjoy  their  daily  feast  of  human 
slaughter,  believed  his  hust  moment  in  this  world  had 
arriv(Ml ;  and  having  whispered  a  few  words  of  hope  and 
consolation  to  his  companions  in  misery,  he  offered  up  a 
prayer  to  (lod,  and  prepared  to  meet  his  fate  with  the 
f()rtitu(h^  of  a  Christian.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  narrow  space  which  appeared  to  separate  him  from 
€»ternity,  an. officer,  whom  Father  Donovan  ever  after 
described  in  resplendent  colours,  rode  up  to  the  head  of 
the  procession,  and  raising  his  voice — '  his  melodious  voice, 
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sir ' — above  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  swaying  multitude, 
cried  out — *in  the  vernacular,  sir' — *  Are  there  any  Irish 
among  you  ? '  *  There  are  seven  of  us ! '  shrieked  Father 
Donovan,  in  agonised  response.  '  Then  have  no  fear,'  said 
the  officer,  in  a  voice  that  soimded  to  Father  Donovan's 
ears  as  the  voice  of  an  angel ;  and  using  his  influence  with 
the  officials  and  guards,  this  man  in  authority  had  his  seven 
countrymen  put  aside,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  and 
ultimately  secured  their  safety.  The  guillotine  and  the 
friends  of  *  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,'  were  so  fully 
fed  on  that  day,  that  both  could  spare  the  few  prisoners 
who  were  rescued  from  the  knife  of  the  one,  and  the 
remorseless  cruelty  of  the  others.  For  some  time  after,  as 
Father  Donovan  used  to  tell,  he  would  shake  his  head 
rather  doubtingly ;  '  for  though,'  said  he,  *  my  pate  was 
never  any  great- things  of  a  beauty,  I  would  have  felt 
mighty  awkward  without  it.'  In  which  opinion  his  friends 
generally  concurred. 

This  event  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind ;  not 
so  much  in  consequence  of  his  own  extraordinary  escape 
from  a  fearful  death,  as  from  the  idea  of  so  many  human 
beings  summoned,  almost  without  any  preparation,  before 
the  Great  Tribunal ;  and  he  determined  that,  if  he  could, 
he  would  devote  himself  thenceforward  to  the  duty  of 
attending  on  the  condemned  in  their  last  moments.  His 
wish  was  gratified;  for,  some  time  after  his  return  to 
Ireland,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  County  Gaol  of 
Cork,  but  not  before  he  had  voluntarily  prepared  many  a 
poor  fellow  to  meet  death  with  firmness,  and  in  humble 
confidence  in  the  Divine  mercy. 

Those  were  times  when  executions  were  terribly  fre- 
quent ;  as  not  only  were  many  ofiences  then  punished  by 
death  which  are  in  these  merciful  days  sufficiently  atoned 
for  by  a  short  period  of  imprisonment,  but  there  were 
also  classes  of  oflfences  which  sprang  from  the  unsettled 
state   of  the   country,   and  with    which   the   law  dealt 
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relentlessly.  Therefore,  and  for  a  considerable  time, 
Father  Donovan  had  many  opportunities  of  exercising  his 
charity  and  zeal  in  bringing  the  condemned  to  a  true 
consciousness  of  their  awful  position. 

Rough  and  ready  was  the  operation  of  the  law  in  those 
times.  In  forty-eight  hours  after  the  prisoner  stood  in 
the  dock,  and  heard  his  doom  from  the  lips  of  his  earthly 
judge,  his  soul  was  in  the  presence  of  a  greater  and  more 
merciful  tribunal.  It  is  a  short  time  for  a  man,  strong  in 
life,  and  with  every  faculty  for  enjoying  existence,  to  be 
made  to  understand  that  at  such  a  moment  he  is  to  die — 
to  become  as  a  clod  of  earth — cold,  senseless — a  thing  to 
hide  in  the  ground.  A  shorter  time  still  in  Mhich  to 
prepare  for  the  solemn  thought  of  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  The  fearful  rapidity  with  which  execution  followed 
upon  sentence  rendered  necessary  the  constant  attendance 
of  the  priest  upon  the  condemned ;  and,  as  a  rule.  Father 
Donovan  remained  up  with  liis  penitents  for  the  whole 
night  previous  to  the  fatal  morning.  It  was  then  the 
custom  to  convey  the  prisoner  from  the  gaol  to  a  place 
outside  the  town,  where  the  gallows  was  erected ;  and  the 
bottom  of  the  cart  in  which  he  was  so  conveyed  was 
fre<iuently  the  platform  from  which  the  victim  of  the  law 
was  launched  into  eternity.  Often  must  the  Gaol  Chaplain 
have  thought,  as  he  sat  in  the  cart  beside  the  condemned, 
perhaps  on  the  coffin  which  was  so  soon  to  receive  his 
lifeless  body,  of  that  memorable  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  with  the  long  line  of  tumbrils,  in  which 
old  and  young,  the  beautiful  and  the  brave,  the  innocent 
girl  and  the  strong  man,  were  borne  to  death,  amidst 
mocking  cries,  fierce  gestures,  and  flaming  eyes.  Not  that 
there  was  any,  even  the  slightest,  similarity  in  the  conduct 
and  bearing  of  the  i>opulace  in  both  instances ;  for  while 
the  one  m<K'ked  and  cursed,  the  other  sympathised  and 
prayed :  still  there  was  enough  of  resemblance  in  the  one 
■ooession  to  bring  the  other  vividly  before  the  mind. 
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Father  Donovan  had  many  an  anecdote  to  tell  of  his 
experience  as  a  Graol  Chaplain,  and  of  how  men  bore  them- 
selves in  the  supreme  moment  of  their  fete.  Though  a 
good-natured  man,  his  temper  was  not  difficult  to  ruffle ; 
and  on  one  occasion  it  was  tried  rather  curiously.  A 
prisoner  was  sentenced  to  death  on  Friday,  and  was  to  be 
executed  on  the  following  Monday.  Father  Donovan  was, 
as  usual,  most  zealous  in  his  attention  to  the  condenmed, 
and  employed  the  best  means  to  bring  him  to  a  suitable 
state  of  mind.  On  Sunday,  the  priest  assured  his  friends 
that  *  that  poor  fellow  up  in  the  gaol  was  a  most  edifying 
penitent,  whose  thoughts  were  wholly  fixed  on  heaven.' 
The  hour  too  soon  arrived  at  which  the  law  was  to  take 
its  course.  The  sad  procession  was  slowly  winding  its 
way  through  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the 
city,  when  the  priest,  who  was  absorbed  in  his  pious 
efforts  to  complete  his  good  work,  was  stunned  by  hearing 
the  condemned  man,  who  sat  near  him,  cry  out  in  a  voice 
expressive  of  great  amazement — *  Oh,  be  the  holy  powers ! 
that's  quare.  Yea,  Father  Donovan,  alana,  look  there ! — 
look  at  that  fine  man  up  there !  But  what  is  he  doing 
there,  at  all  at  all  ? '  The  priest  indignantly  glanced  at 
the  cause  of  this  ill-timed  excitement,  and  he  saw,  over 
the  shop-front  of  a  well-known  ironmonger,  the,  to  him, 
femiliar  figure  of  Vulcan,  which,  cleverly  carved  in  wood 
and  naturally  coloured,  stood,  nude  and  brawny,  leaning 
in  an  attitude  of  repose,  the  hammer  resting  on  the  anvil. 
The  figure  was  sufficiently  life-like  to  deceive  the  unhappy 
cidprit,  whose  dread  of  death  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
repress  every  emotion  of  curiosity  or  surprise. 

When  engaged  in  this  duty  of  attending  on  the  con- 
demned in  their  last  moments,  it  was  Father  Donovan's 
invariable  custom  to  wear  black  silk  breeches  —  this 
portion  of  his  dress  being  of  cloth  on  ordinary  occasions. 
So  that  when  the  Mk  was  seen  adorning  the  well-turned 
limbs  of  the  Chaplain,  it  was  known  that  the  '  law  was  to 
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take  its  course ; '  but  when  cloth  was  the  material  worn  on 
the  day,  generally  a  Monday,  on  which  an  execution  was 
to  have  taken  place,  it  was  equally  certain  that  a  reprieve 
had  been  received. 

To  make  a  '  decent '  appearance  on  the  scaffold  was  a 
matter  of  pride,  and  indeed  of  consolation,  to  many  a 
poor  fellow;  and  in  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  the 
Chaplain  the  condemned  had  an  unfailing  resource,  for 
not  only  did  Father  Donovan  freely  '  lend '  his  own  shirt, 
to  render  his  penitent  ^  decent  and  clean '  as  he  appeared 
before  the  public  for  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  but  he  as 
freely  *  borrowed '  the  shirts  of  his  friends  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  lending  and  the  borrowing  in  this  case  did 
not,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  bear  their  ordinary  signifi- 
cation ;  for  neither  the  Chaplain  nor  his  friend  ever  again 
saw  the  article  thus  lent  or  borrowed. 

From  this  cause,  among  otliers,  it  was  rather  hard  to 
keep  Father  Donovan  in  shirts,  his  stock  of  linen  being  at 
times  reduced  to  a  very  scanty  complement,  as  the  follow- 
ing incident  will  show.  He  had  been  on  one  occasion 
invited  to  join  a  yachting  party  by  the  wealthy  owner  of 
a  fine  boat,  in  which  the  good  priest  had  more  than  once 
before  enjoyed  a  plciisant  sail  and  an  agreeable  day.  '  Mind 
you  are  n^ady  in  time,  Father  Dan ;  for  if  we  delay,  we  '11 
lose  the  finest  part  of  the  day,  and  have  the  tide  against  us 
besides.'  *  (.)h,  make  yourself  easy  about  me ;  I'm  sure  to 
l)e  punctual,'  said  Father  Dan,  with  an  air  of  confidence 
that  nearly  satisfied  his  friend.  *  Very  well ;  but  if  you 
are  not  with  us  at  my  house  by  such  an  hour,  I  will  call 
for  you  at  your  place.'  The  morning  of  the  intended 
excursion  arrive<l,  but  the  friar  was  not  true  to  his  tryst. 
Time  was  slipping  away,  and  still  no  appearance  of  Father 
Dan.  So  the  friend  proct;(»dod  ti)  the  well-known  coi»k- 
loft,  in  which  the  unpunctual  priest  dwelt.  To  his  ijuick 
and  vt'lu'ment  application  to  the  outer  door,  a  very  elderly 
woman  responded,  after  a  cautious  'Who's  there?'  by 
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opening  it  to  Mr. .     *  Is  Father  Donovan  within  ?     I 

have  been  waiting  for  him  all  the  morning.'  The  old  lady 
made  some  vague  reply,  and  looked  a  little  confused ;  but, 
on  being  pressed,  she  admitted  that  he  was  still  in  bed. 
'In  bed  !  why,  what's  the  matter?  is  he  ill? — he, such  an 
early  riser,  to  be  in  bed,  and  a  whole  party  waiting  for 
him !  I  must  see  what  it  means.'  So  saying,  the  speaker 
turned  to  the  door  of  Father  Dan's  room,  which  he 
found  to  be  locked.  He  then  knocked  sharply  with  his 
knuckles,  crying  out,  *  Father  Donovan  I  Father  Dan  I 
are  you  within  ?  what's  the  matter  ?  are  you  sick  ? '  No 
answer.  More  knocking,  and  renewed  appeals  to  Father 
Dan.  'Man,  I'll  kick  in  the  door  if  I  don't  get  an 
answer,'  said  the  impatient  gentleman,  as  the  vision  of 
his  yacht  riding  buoyantly  at  Cove,  and  straining  at  her 
anchor,  and  his  friends  waiting  ready  to  start,  crossed  his 
mind.  This  last  appeal  was  effectual,  for  there  was  a 
creaking  of  the  bedstead  audible,  and  then  a  scramble 
towards  the  door,  and  a  turning  of  the  key,  and  then  a 
shuffle  back,  and  more  creaking  of  the  bedstead.  In 
rushed  the  exasperated  owner  of  the  yacht,  who  could  only 
see  a  pair  of  beseeching  eyes  and  a  rather  red  nose  above 
the  bed-clothes.  '  What  does  this  mean  ? — are  you  sick  ? — 
do  you  know  the  hour  ? — what's  the  matter  ? '  The  reply 
was  uttered  in  a  plaintive  voice — *  I  had  a  little  disappoint- 
ment, child.'  *  Good  heavens  I  I  hope  nothing  serious  ?  what 
is  it  Father  Dan  ?  can  I  be  of  any  use  ? '  '  No,  my  dear, 
none  in  life ;  there  is  only  one  in  the  world  who  can  help 
me  now,  and  that's  Molly,'  said  the  occupant  of  the  bed, 
in  dolorous  tones.  *  Molly !  Molly ! — what  of  Molly  ? — 
what  has  she  to  do  with  your  being  in  bed  ? '  '  Well, 
my  child,  if  you  must  have  the  truth,  which  is  always 
the  best,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  determined  to  do  honour 
to  your  party,  and  to  appear  as  a  gentleman  ought;  and 
in  a  fit  of  confiding  simplicity  I  entrusted  my  only 
shirt  to  Molly,  to  do  up ;  and  here  I  am,  all  this  blessed 
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morning,  fuming  and  fretting  my  Hfe  out,  and  she  by 
the  way  starching  and  ironing  it !  My  blessing  on  you, 
Molly ! — 't  is  you  that  would  make  up  linen  for  the  Prince 
Regent,  let  alone  a  poor  Irish  friar ! '  Father  Dan's  last 
shirt,  save  the  one  in  Molly's  hands,  had  graced  the  person 
of  a  penitent  of  his,  who  had  been  hanged  the  week  before, 
and  whose  last  moments  were  not  a  little  cheered  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  effect  produced  on  his  friends  and  the 
public  in  general  by  the  beauty  and  whiteness  of  that  gar- 
ment. Molly,  the  old  attendant,  at  last  succeeded  in  the 
performance  of  her  task,  and  the  toilet  was  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Father  Dan  and  his  anxious  friend ;  who,  it 
may  be  added,  soon  after  presented  the  priest  with  a  good 
stock  of  shirts,  which,  however,  went,  and  in  time  too,  the 
same  fatal  road  as  their  predecessors. 

It  was  not  alone  by  such  small  sacrifices  that  Father 
Donovan  soothed  the  unhappy  men  whom  he  attended  to 
the  scaffold.  The  thought  of  what  would  become  of  their 
wretched  families,  when  they  were  no  more,  would  fre- 
quently add  to  the  bitterness  of  their  last  hours ;  but  the 
assurance  of  the  priest,  that  he  would  take  care  of  them 
and  watch  over  them,  rarely  failed  in  its  tranquillising 
effect.  And  once  that  the  promise  was  given,  it  was  sure 
to  be  kept,  as  many  of  his  friends  knew  to  their  cost,  for 
Father  Dan  made  them  sharers  in  the  good  work. 

One  day,  Father  Donovan,  meeting  a  respectable  lady 
with  whose  family  he  was  most  intimate,  abruptly  said: 
*  Congratulate  me ! — I  have  a  young  priest  at  last — and  a 
charming  young  fellow  he  is,  I  can  assure  you.'  *  I  hope. 
Father  Donovan,  you  will  be  kind  to  him,'  remarked  the 
lady.  *  Kind  to  him  I — to  be  sure  I  will ;  why  not  ? '  The 
lady  evidently  suspected  that  Father  Donovim  was  not 
always  a  lamb  of  gentleness  to  his  young  coadjutors;  and 
perhaps  she  had  some  reason  for  so  thinking.  But  what- 
ever he  might  have  been  to  Father  Mathew's  predecessors, 
to  hiui  he  never  gave  the  smallest  cause  of  complaint.   And 
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Father  Mathew  was  the  *  charming  young  fellow '  whose 
arrival  he  so  exultingly  announced.  Scant,  however,  was 
the  accommodation  for  the  netw  comer,  and  great  was  the 
diflficultj  to  provide  for  his  reception.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  miserable  hole  than  what  was,  in 
feet  and  in  reality,  the  Capuchin  convent  of  the  city  of 
Cork.  It  consisted  of  two  small  rooms  and  a  kind  of  closet, 
formed  of  what  was  afterwards  the  organ-loft  of  the  little 
chapel ;  which  organ-loft  was  above  the  gallery  that  faced 
the  altar.  One  of  the  small  rooms  was  the  property  of 
Father  Donovan,  the  other  was  to  become  the  possession  of 
Father  Mathew.  To  furnish  this  room  for  the  stranger 
was  a  task  of  no  light  care  to  Father  Donovan.  It  had  ^ 
bedstead,  and  even  a  bed,  but  not  a  vestige  of  sheet  or 
blanket.  Perhaps,  were  the  truth  known,  it  might  be 
found  that  sheets  and  blankets  had  been  made  over  to 
some  distressed  neighbour,  who  had  whispered  a  sad  tale 
into  the  ear  of  that  priest  of  rough  exterior  but  tender 
heart.  To  purchase  these  essential  articles  was  out  of  the 
question,  in  the  normal  state  of  Father  Donovan's  exche- 
quer, and  therefore  they  had  to  be  got  by  some  other 
means,  and  were  accordingly  *  borrowed '  of  an  obliging 
friend,  who  would  have  been  delighted  to  ^  lend '  a  much 
more  valuable  equipment  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  diflBculty  of  the  bedclothes  having  been  happily  got 
over,  there  then  was  the  dinner  to  provide ;  *  and  how  is 
that  to  be  managed  ? '  thought  Father  Donovan.  Easily 
enough  to  him.  *  Come  with  me,  child,  and  I  '11  show  you 
some  of  the  sights  of  the  city,'  said  he  to  the  young  stranger. 
Having  honestly  fulfilled  his  promise  in  this  respect,  he 
brought  him  to  the  door  of  a  respectable-looking  house, 
occupied  by  a  family  as  remarkable  for  their  worth  as  for 
their  hospitality.  *  Come  in  here,  child.  I  want  to  see  a 
friend,  to  whom  I  must  introduce  you.'  Briefly  intro- 
ducing his  companion  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  of  the 
house,  he  whispered  to  him  '  Stay  here  till  I  come  back, 
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and  be  sure  you  wait  for  me,'  and  then  abruptly  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  the  bashful  and  modest  young  friar  to 
get  on  as  well  as  he  could  with  persons  to  whom  he  had 
been  previously  unknown.     He  should  have  waited  a  long 
time  had  he  waited  for  the  return  of  his  superior.     Poor 
young  priest  I  that  was  a  day  of  trial  for  him.     No  one 
possessed  more  thoroughly  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  a 
gentleman  than  he  did ;  and  yet,  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
junction which  he  had  received,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
main, though  in  a  state  of  mental  torture,  until  the  usual 
hour  for  dinner  had  been  struck  by  the  house  clock.    The 
dinner  was  at  length  announced,  when  Father  Mathew, 
whose  embarrassment  and  annoyance  were  every  moment 
on  the  increase,  rose  to  depart.    *  No,  no,  Father  Mathew,' 
said  the  lady  of  the  house,  '  you  must  not  go — ^you  are  to 
dine  with  us — you  know  we  expected  you.'     *  Expected 
me,  madam ! — I  assure  you  I  ordered  my  dinner.'     *That 
may  be,  my  dear  sir ;  but  still  you  must  dine  with  us. 
Father  Donovan  kindly  promised  us  that  pleasure,  and  he 
was  good  enough  to  bring  you  here  himself.'     Tliis,  then, 
was  the  meaning  of  the  whispered  injunction,  'Stay  here 
till  I  come  back ;  be  sure  you  wait  for  me.'    The  cordiality 
and  kindness  of  the  good   lady  and  her  husband  broke 
down  all  reserve ;  and  that  day  was  the  commencement  of 
a  mutual  friendship,  which  neither  failed  nor  flagged  at 
this  side  of  the  grave. 

Tlie  two  friars  became  strongly  and  mutually  attached ; 
and  yet  rarely  were  two  men  more  widely  different  from 
each  other  in  many  respects.  The  one,  rough  and  brusque, 
and  not  unfrequently  passionate  and  inconsiderate — the 
other,  gentle  and  coiuleous,  sweet-tempered  and  thought- 
ful ;  the  one,  occasionally  evincing  a  sublime  disdiun  for 
the  graces  and  amenities  of  life — the  other,  almost  formal 
in  the  observance  of  the  established  rules  and  customs  of 
fiocietv. 

But  there  was  this  bond  which  linked  the  two  men 
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together:  they  each  recognised  the  worth  of  the  other, 
and  they  both  yearned  for  some  one  in  whom  to  centre 
their  aflfections — one  whom  to  love,  and  to  be  loved  by. 
Soon  the  mutual  feeling  of  regard  ripened  into  the  strongest 
and  warmest  affection,  rendered  more  sacred,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  that  paternal  feeling  which  age  and  a  desire  to 
cherish  and  protect  inspired,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
filial  respect,  an  instinctive  reverence  for  authority,  and 
that  natural  humility  which  induced  a  willing  and  cheerful 
obedience. 

Father  Donovan  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  got  a  new 
lease  of  life  since  the  arrival  of  his  youthful  coadjutor,  of 
whose  amiability  and  goodness  he  was  never  wearied  of 
speaking.  *  Indeed,  Father  Donovan,'  said  a  friend  to  him 
one  day,  '  there  is  really  no  bearing  vdth  you  of  late,  you 
are  so  proud  since  your  little  Apostle  has  come  to  you.' 
The  zeal  and  holiness  of  the  young  priest  even  then  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  this  most  beautiful  and  sacred  form 
of  appellation.  In  five-and-twenty  years  after  he  was 
known  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  as  the  *  Apostle  of 
Temperance.' 

If  any  mortal  man  could  be  said  to  be  truly  happy, 
Father  Donovan  might  certainly  lay  claim  to  that  rare 
distinction.  But  there  was  one  cloud  that  occasionally 
shadowed  his  happiness — the  want  of  an  organ  and  a  choir. 
Two  difficulties,  and  rather  material  ones,  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  first  object.  The  one  was  the 
poverty  of  the  church,  the  other  was  the  limited  space  of 
the  building.  The  church  itself  exactly  measured  43  feet 
in  length,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth ;  and  from  the 
rails  of  the  altar  to  the  interior  of  the  porch,  the  space  did 
not  exceed  28  or  30  feet.  So  that,  were  there  money  to 
purchase  the  organ,  there  was  no  place  in  which  to  erect 
it.  What  might  be,  and  what  eventually  was,  the  organ- 
loft  was  then  occupied  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  two 
priests  and  an  aged  attendant.     Still,  notwithstanding  the 
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impossibility  of  accomplishing  his  wish,  the  idea  of  ail 
organ  and  choir  hamited  the  brain  of  Father  Donovan,  and 
he  determined  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  some  means 
or  other.  At  length,  he  believed  he  had  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles, and  had  realised  the  darling  object  of  his  ambition. 
Father  Mathew  became  conscious  of  a  striking  change  in 
the  manner  and  bearing  of  his  reverend  friend,  who  sud- 
denly manifested  a  degree  of  softness  and  gentleness  not 
generally  common  to  him,  and  who  walked  with  a  springy 
and  rather  boyish  step,  as  if  he  were  revelling  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  joyful  secret.  *I  have  it,  my  dear  boy — 
I  have  it,  at  last — at  last,  sir ! '  exclaimed  leather  Donovan 
one  day  to  his  friend,  in  a  tone  of  exultation.  'Have 
what,  my  dear  Father  Donovan  ? '  gently  enquired  Father 
Matliew.  *  Why,  the  organ,  my  dear  boy !  I  have  such 
a  treat  for  you  for  next  Sunday.  Yes,  sir ;  the  organ.  I 
knew  I  'd  have  it  at  last.'  *  An  organ !  my  dear  Father 
Donovan ;  how  are  we  to  get  it,  and  where  are  we  to  put 
it  ? '  was  the  natural  question.  *  It's  all  right.  I  got  it, 
sir — a  most  beautiful  instrument;  and  as  for  room,  it 
won't  occupy  any  space.  You  will  be  sure  to  be  delighted, 
and  so  will  our  poor  people.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  the 
Afhste  is  heavenly.  Wait  till  you  hear  it,'  Father 
Donovan  tlien  explained  liow  he  had  procured  a  barrel- 
organ,  which  played  a  number  of  sacred  airs,  such  as  the 
Adeste  Jidelis  and  the  Sicilian  Mariners'  Hynxn ;  and 
that  these  could  be  fittingly  introduced  during  Mass,  and 
also  at  Vespers.  The  musician  would  be  under  his  control, 
and  he  (Father  Donovan)  would  be  responsible  for  the 
admirable  effect  of  this  delightful  innovation.  The 
Sunday,  fraught  with  anticipated  triumph  to  Father 
Donovan,  arrived.  The  organ  and  its  operator  were  in 
the  little  chapel,  and  Father  Donovan  was  having  a  vigilant 
eye  to  both.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  decidetl  success 
than  the  Adesie,  as  many  busides  Father  Donovan  thought 
it  '  heavenly ; '  nor  was  its  eflfect  lessened  by  the  plaintive 
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sweetness  of  the  Hym/ru  Tears  of  rapture  stood  in  the 
eyes  of  Father  Donovan.  It  was  a  moment  of  unalloyed 
triumph,  such  as  mortals  experience  but  rarely  in  this  life. 
The  Last  Gospel  was  just  being  read  by  Father  Mathew, 
who  was  the  celebrant,  when  the  operator  commenced  a 
third  air;  but — horror  of  horrors! — instead  of  one  of 
those  gentle  and  spirit-breathing  strains  that  lift  the  soul 
to  heaven  in  a  flood  of  holy  melody,  out  rattled  the  too- 
well-known  air  of  ^Moll  in  the  wad! '  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  the  bewilderment  of  the  congregation, 
or  the  rage  and  confusion  of  poor  Father  Donovan,  at  this 
*  awfiil  scandal,'  which  nearly  threw  him  into  a  fever,  from 
shame  and  humiliation.  His  friends  were,  thenceforward, 
rather  cautious  in  their  allusions  to  mechanical  music, 
and  indeed  organs  of  all  kinds ;  and  as  for  the  remotest 
reference  to  *  MoU  in  the  wady  that  would  have  been  a 
rashness  as  fatal  to  peace,  as  it  would  have  been  cruel  and 
ungenerous  to  the  sorely-afflicted  friar. 

For  a  time,  little  was  known  of  the  young  priest,  who 
was  rarely  to  be  met  with  beyond  the  precincts  of  his 
chapel,  and  who  with  difficulty  could  be  drawn  from  the 
retirement  of  the  miserable  apartment  which  was  appro- 
priated to  his  use.  IVIiserable  indeed  it  was  in  every 
respect ;  for  not  only  was  it  bare  of  furniture,  and  mean 
and  poor  in  its  accommodation,  but  the  vitiated  air  from 
the  congregation,  whose  clothes  were  frequently  saturated 
with  rain,  ascended  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  adjoining 
chamber,  producing  its  natural  eflfect  even  upon  his  youth- 
ful frame  and  robust  constitution. 

If  one  desired  to  see  Father  Mathew,  the  most  likely 
place  in  which  to  find  him  was  the  confessional.  As  in 
Kilkeimy,  the  niunber  of  his  penitents  rapidly  increased, 
and  with  them,  of  com^e,  increased  the  labour  which  he 
had  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  his  growing  popularity. 

To  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  this  branch 
of  the  duty  of  a  Catholic  clergyman,  it  would  be  almost 
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impossible  to  describe  with  accuracy  its  wearying  and  en- 
grossing nature.  Constant  attendance  in  a  crowded  conrt 
is  fatiguing  to  the  lawyer,  whether  he  be  actually  engaged 
in  business  or  otherwise;  but  its  irksomeness,  which  is 
relieved  by  mental  excitement,  or  by  the  interest  felt  in 
the  conduct  of  a  case,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  duU, 
monotonous,  terrible  drudgery  of  the  priest  who  is  popular 
with  the  poor,  and  whose  confessional  is  therefore  much 
frequented.  Some  idea  of  the  labour  undergone  by  Father 
Mathew  in  this  department  of  his  priestly  duty  may  be 
imderstood,  when  it  is  mentioned  that,  on  certain  days  in 
the  week,  he  was  in  his  confessional  as  early  as  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  In  this  box,  his  portion  of  which  was 
about  the  width  of  an  ordinary  arm-chair,  he  generally 
sat  till  eight  o'clock,  if  he  liad  to  say  mass,  or  till  nine,  if 
he  had  not :  but  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  he  was  to 
be  found  in  the  same  place,  with  an  anxious  crowd  at 
either  side,  each  person  awaiting  his  or  her  turn  to  kneel 
at  one  of  the  two  compartments.  Were  it  Saturday,  or  the 
vigil  of  a  festival,  the  duty,  which  commenced  at  five  in 
the  morning,  did  not  terminate  till  ten,  and  frequently 
eleven  o'clock,  at  niglit.  Towards  evening  the  number 
always  increased,  as  it  was  tlien  only  the  working  people 
could  conveniently  attend.  In  this  confined  box,  sur- 
rounded by  those  whose  poverty  was  painfully  evidenced 
in  the  wretched  condition  of  their  clothing,  the  unpleasant- 
ness aggravated  by  the  wetness  of  the  weather  or  the 
heaviness  of  the  atmosphere.  Father  Mathew  was  pent  up, 
oftentimes  for  fifteen  hours,  as  well  during  the  stifling 
heat  of  summer  as  in  the  numbing  cold  of  winter ;  but 
though  this  constant  attendance  was  a  fearful  tax  upon 
his  strength,  and  no  small  strain  upon  his  constitution 
he  never  wearied  of  his  work,  but  persevered  in  it  with 
the  most  extraordinary  energy  and  the  most  mar\'ellou8 
punctuality. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  the  young  priest,  in  this  little 
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chapel  seated  in  that  circumscribed  box,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd,  poor,  badly  clad,  with  garments  reeking  with  mois- 
ture ;  and  then  think  of  the  various  trades  and  occupations 
in  which  the  penitents  had  been  engaged  up  to  the  moment 
they  had  entered  the  sacred  building.  There  was  the  dealer 
in  salt  fish,  the  workman  in  the  chandlery,  those  engaged 
in  killing  meat  for  market  or  curing  it  for  exportation, 
the  makers  of  puddings  aud  sausages,  and,  omitting  many 
others,  the  lamplighters  of  the  city ! — the  odour  from  whose 
clothes,  however  tolerable  in  the  open  air,  must  have  been 
overpowering  in  a  confined  and  ill-ventilated  place.  For 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  after  Father  Mathew  had  made 
Cork  his  future  home,  oil  lamps  were  alone  used  in  its 
streets;  and  this  mode  of  illumination  required  a  con- 
siderable staff  of  lamplighters.  So  soon  as  Father 
Mathew's  fame  spread  abroad,  the  lamplighters  turned  to 
his  confessional;  and  these  poor  fellows,  whose  clothes 
literally  reeked  with  fish  oil  in  every  stage  of  decomposition, 
though  most  excellent  and  edifying  Christians,  were  about 
the  least  savoury  of  human  beings.  At  first,  these  highly- 
flavoured  penitents  were  almost  too  much  for  the  jaded 
stomach  of  the  young  priest  to  endure ;  but  he  never  in 
any  way  manifested  the  slightest  repugnance  to  their  close 
neighbourhood,  and  ere  long  it  became  to  him  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

It  was  in  the  confessional  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  fame.  His  reputation  as  a  spiritual  director 
spread  from  parish  to  parish  of  the  city,  gradually  it 
reached  to  its  remotest  confines,  and  so  travelled  far 
beyond ;  until,  subsequently,  it  was  said,  with  as  much 
of  truth  as  of  pleasantry — that  if  a  carman  from  Kerry 
brought  a  firkin  of  butter  into  the  Cork  market,  he  would 
not  return  home  until  he  had  gone  to  confession  to  Father 
Mathew. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  in  order  to  hear  the 
confessions  of  people  from  the  country,  many  of  whom 
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then  spoke  no  other  language  than  Irish,  Father  Mathew 
set  himself  diligently  to  learn  the  native  tongue ;  and  that 
after  a  time  he  became  sufficiently  conversant  with  it  for 
the  purposes  of  his  ministry. 

An  incident  occurred  to  him  on  one  occasion  which  left 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  It  was  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  chiu-ch  from 
six  o'clock  until  after  ten,  in  hearing  confessions,  cele- 
brating MasSy  and  again  hearing  confessions.  He  had  been 
in  his  confessional  the  night  before  till  eleven  o'clock ;  so 
that,  when  on  this  morning  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
church  in  order  to  get  his  breakfast,  it  might  well  be 
supposed  that  he  was  both  hungry  and  weary.  But  as  he 
was  just  about  to  leave,  four  sailors  rolled  in,  and  requested 
him  to  hear  their  confessions.  *  Why  did  you  not  come  at 
a  more  reasonable  hour  ? '  asked  Father  Mathew  in  a  tone 
of  momentary  irritation ;  *  I  can't  hear  you  now,  come  in 
the  morning.'  The  sailors  turned  to  go,  when  a  devout 
poor  woman,  who  had  witnessed  the  interview,  gently 
approached  him,  and  touching  liis  arm,  said,  in  a  voice  of 
respectful  entreaty,  *  They  may  not  come  again,  sir.'  This 
implied  remonstrance  made  an  instantaneous  impression 
on  his  mind ;  and  running  after  the  sailors,  who  had  left 
in  the  meantime,  he  brought  tliem  back  to  the  confessional, 
and  remained  with  them  until  he  had  administered  the 
sacraments  to  each.  He  then  entertained  them  at  break- 
fast, and  dismissed  them  in  a  happy  state  of  mind.  He 
afterwards  thanked  the  poor  woman,  *  through  whom,*  he 
said,  *  the  Holy  Ghost  had  spoken  to  him.' 

In  some  years  subseiiuent  to  the  period  of  wliich  we  now 
treat,  a  Catliolic  lady  said  to  an  elderly  servant  in  her 
house — *  Well,  Kitty,  how  do  you  like  Father  Mathew  as 
a  din*ctor  ? '  *  Wisha,  purty  well,  ma'm.'  *  What  do  you 
mean  by  "  purty  well  ?"' enquired  the  mistress.  *Well, 
in(h'<Ml,  ma'm,  he's  a  beautiful  director,  not  a  doubt  about 
it ;  but — '  here  Kitty  paused.     '  What  do  you  mean  by 
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your  "  but  ?  " '  persevered  the  mistress,  whose  interest  was 
excited  by  the  manner  of  her  servant.  *  Then,  ma'm,  the 
way  of  it  is  this — the  worse  you  are  in  the  beginning,  the 
more  he'  d  like  you,  and  the  better  he'  d  use  you ;  but  if 
you  didn't  improve  very  soon,  there  is  no  usage  too  bad 
for  you.'  The  mistress  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Kitty  not 
changing  her  new  director. 

Day  by  day,  did  the  young  friar  win  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  rich.  The  people  could  not  think  of  him  without  love, 
or  speak  of  him  without  enthusiasm.  He  was  so  gentle 
and  compassionate  to  them,  so  respectful  to  poverty,  in 
which,  as  he  frequently  said,  he  ever  saw  the  image  of  the 
Iledeemer ;  he  was  so  earnest  in  his  desire  to  rescue  the 
erring  from  vice,  and  to  raise  ^the  fallen  to  a  ^new  life ;  he 
was  so  full  of  fervour  and  zeal,  and  yet  without  harshness 
or  austerity — that  he  took  captive  the  affections  of  all  who 
came  within  the  recu^h  of  his  influence.     This  is  not  the 
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testimonv  of  one ;  it  is  that  of  himdreds. 

As  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  became  extended,  so 
likewise  was  multiplied  the  number  of  his  friends ;  and, 
with  Father  Mathew,  once  his  friend,  his  friend  for  ever — 
for  that  must  have  been  a  quarrelsome  and  perverse  person 
indeed,  whose  conduct  severed  the  sacred  tie  with  one  who 
literally  revelled  in  the  delights  of  friendship.  He  thus 
began  to  be  more  generally  known ;  and  as  he  became  more 
known,  so  did  his  influence  extend  among  the  class  whose 
aid  and  assistance  were  frequently  of  use  to  him  in  the 
promotion  of  those  good  works  to  which  he  soon  turned 
his  attention. 

An  instance  may  here  be  given  of  the  strength  and 
devotedness  of  his  friendship.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1817,  when  he  had  been  about  three  years  in  Cork, 
that  that  city  was  visited  with  an  outbreak  of  fever  of  a 
peculiarly  malignant  character — in  fact,  the  worst  form  of 
typhus ;  a  disease  which  has  long  made  its  home  in  Irelaad, 
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and  which,  in  the  period  of  pressure  arising  from  scarcity 
of  food,  is  sure  to  manifest  its  dreaded  presence.  Father 
Mathew  was  then  very  intimate  with  a  family  of  great 
worth,  well  known  and  universally  respected  on  account 
of  their  religious  and  charitable  disposition.  The  eldest 
son,  who  was  then  springing  into  manhood,  was  struck 
down  by  the  sickness,  which  was  making  fearfid  ravages 
amidst  the  poor,  and  rapidly  picking  out  its  victims  from 
among  the  wealthier  class,"  to  which  the  family  in  question 
belonged.  Their  residence  was  some  distance,  perhaps  a 
mile  and  a  half,  from  Father  Mathew's  little  crib  in 
Blackamoor  Lane,  where,  like  his  predecessor.  Father 
O'Leary,  he  was  *  buried  amid  salt-houses  and  stables.' 
But,  as  early  as  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  watchman^ 
were  he  in  the  way,  might  have  seen  a  slight  active  figure 
climbing  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  pleasure  ground 
attiiched  to  the  residence,  and  rapidly  making  its  way 
to  the  rear  of  the  building.  This  was  Father  Mathew, 
whose  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  young  friend  was  so 
intense,  that  he  sought  the  earliest  intelligence  of  how  he 
had  passed  the  night,  but  whose  consideration  for  the 
people  of  the  lodge  would  not  suflFer  him  to  disturb  them 
at  that  hour  to  open  the  gate  for  him,  and  admit  him  in 
the  usual  way.  The  invalid,  who  was  the  object  of  so 
much  solicitude,  recovered  from  the  attack,  and  lives  to 
this  day  to  tell,  with  grateful  emotion,  of  a  friendship  so 
earnest  and  so  sincere. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Father  Mathew  establlBhes  Literary  and  InduBtrial  Schools — At* 
tracts  the  Yonng  to  him — Founds  valuable  Societies — Economy 
of  Time — Punctuality  in  keeping  Appointments — ^Early  Rising 
— Same  Kindness  to  all — His  lavish  Charities — Instances  of  his 
Kindness — The  imaginary  Temptation — The  Dean's  Bees — He 
loses  his  youngest  Brother — Instance  of  his  Humility — His 
Preaching — His  Passion  Sermon — Charity  Sermons — Establishes  a 
Cemetery — ^The  Cholera  of  1832 — His  Services  in  the  Hospital — 
Saved! 

BECOMING",  after  a  time,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  teeming  population  around  him,  their  wants,  their 
necessities,  their  vices^as  well  as  their  virtues,  he  witnessed 
with  pain  the  operation  of  two  parent  evils — ignorance  and 
idleness ;  and  he  determined,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  provide 
the  usual  remedies  to  conteract  their  baneful  influence — 
namely,  education  and  employment.  There  were  some 
few  schools  in  the  city  for  the  humblest  class  of  the  com- 
munity; but  at  the  time  when  Father  Mathew  drew  roimd 
him  active  co-operators  in  his  benevolent  work,  education 
was  much  more  restricted  than  it  is  at  present,  when  it  is 
placed  fairly  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  As  to  industrial  training, 
it  was  not  much  thought  of  in  those  days.  The  eflforts 
which  Father  Mathew  then  made,  in  establishing  a  school 
in  which  industrial  was  combined  with  literary  training,  and 
in  forming  associations  at  once  educational  and  charitable, 
were  the  fruitful  germs  of  undertakings  of  far  greater 
magnitude,  which  were  afterwards  developed  into  widely- 
extended  and  permanent  usefulness.  He  opened  a  school 
for  female  children,  and  procured  for  it  the  attendance  of 
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a  number  of  ladies  who,  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  devoied 
themselves  with  zeal  to  its  superintendence.  In  this 
admirable  school,  which  was  established  in  a  large  store 
adjoining  the  Friary,  hundreds  of  children  were  instructed 
in  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  literary  knowledge,  and  were 
also  taught  plain  and  other  work,  which  was  made  for  them 
a  source  of  profit  and  support.  They  also  received  from 
those  good  ladies,  whom  they  had  so  much  reason  to 
respect^  lessons  of  piety  and  virtue,  which  strengthened 
while  they  formed  their  moral  character,  and  prepared 
them  to  resist  some  of  the  worst  temptations  common  to 
their  condition  of  life.  This  school  progressed  and  pros- 
pered, and  was  ere  long  felt  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
neighourhood.  Father  Matliew  cherished  it  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye.  In  the  year  1824  there  were  500  pupils, 
grown  girls  as  well  as  children,  in  this  school.  The  upper 
loft,  or  apartment,  was  occupied  by  200  girls,  who  were 
constantly  employed  in  various  kinds  of  work  during  the 
hours  in  which  they  were  not  engaged  in  learning  the 
ordinary  lessons  taught  in  such  schools.  The  lower  loft 
of  the  store  contained  300  children,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  of  tender  years.  There  was  also  an  evening  or  night 
school  for  V>oy8,  many  of  them  orphan  or  deserted  children, 
but  all  of  the  very  humblest  and  poorest  class. 

To  attract  the  young  towards  him  by  every  honest  art 
of  persuasion  and  inducement,  and  to  acquire  and  main* 
tain  over  them  a  salutary  yet  gentle  control,  was  with  him 
an  instinct  as  well  as  a  policy.  And  few  men  were  more 
calculated  than  he  was  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  young, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  deep  interest  in  what  they 
were  taught,  and  a  sentiment  of  personal  devotion  to  their 
teacher.  Father  Mathew  naturally  preferred  adopting  the 
suggestion  of  the  blandi  doctores  of  Horace  to  the  stem 
maxim  of  Solomon.  The  crvstula  were,  in  his  esteem, 
a  more  effectual  agent  than  the  rod.  Sweet  smiles,  and 
gentle  words,  and  tender  caresses,  and  timely  presents, 
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and  occasional  feasts,  and  pleasant  trips  into  the  country 
— these  were  some  of  the  means  which  he  employed  with 
a  number  of  interesting  boys  and  youths  of  the  middle 
class,  whom  he  attracted  to  his  church,  and  formed  into 
societies,  whose  objects  were  at  once  religious,  educational, 
and  charitable.  The  boys  attended  at  the  altar,  and,  by 
their  decorum  of  conduct  and  gravity  of  demeanour,  and 
the  neatness  and  even  picturesqueness  of  the  costume 
which  he  had  provided  for  them,  added  considerably  to 
the  pomp  and  impressiveness  of  the  religious  ceremonial 
for  which  the  *  Little  Friary,'  as  it  was  commonly  called, 
became  remarkable  under  Father  Mathew's  auspices.  The 
young  men  taught  catechism,  and  instructed  poor  children 
to  read  and  write ;  and  they  improved  their  own  minds 
through  the  aid  of  a  well-stocked  library,  which  their 
patron  established  for  their  use  and  enjoyment.  They 
also  visited  the  sick,  and  relieved  their  physical  wants, 
as  well  as  read  for  them  and  prayed  with  them.  Here,  in 
the  Josephian  Society  of  forty-four  years  since — for  it 
was  established  by  its  founder  in  the  year  1819 — was  the 
precursor  of  more  than  one  association  which  in  this  day 
proves  to  be  of  so  much  advantage  to  its  members,  and 
which  bridges  over,  as  with  a  bridge  of  gold,  the  chasm 
that  divides  the  different  classes  of  society — especially 
those  who  possess  almost  everything,  and  those  who  want 
almost  everything. 

Father  Mathew  was  most  remarkable  for  Jiis  faculty  of 
economising  time.  A  favourite  proverb  of  his  was —  ^  Take 
time  by  the  fordock,  for  he  is  bald  behind ; '  and  few 
ever  so  uniformly  and  persistently  practised  the  wise 
lesson  which  it  teaches  as  he  did.  He  made  time  by 
husbanding  and  economising  it.  Eising  early,  generally 
about  five  o'clock,  and  if  necessary  even  earlier,  he  got 
through  much  business  while  other  men  were  still  in  bed. 
Though,  like  all  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  some  en- 
grossing pursuit,  he  felt  the  day  rapidly  pass,  he  never- 
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theless  found  it  to  suffice  for  the  discharge  of  his  varied 
duties.     He  seemed  to  have  the  right  moment  for  every- 
thing, and  this  too  when  his  duties  became  more  onerous 
and  pressing,  and  the   claims   upon  his  attention  were 
multiplied  in  consequence  alike  of  his  great  popularity, 
and  the  every  day  widening  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
In  his  appointments  he  was  pimctual  to  the  minute,  always 
at  the  appointed  place  at  the  appointed  moment.     ^In 
fact,'  to  use  the  words  of  a  brother  clergyman  who  knew 
and  loved  him  from  the  first  vear  of  his  ministrv  in  Cork, 
'he  was  never  once  absent  from  where  his  duty  called 
him,  whether  by  a  public  necessity  or   a  private  claim, 
or  where  his  presence  could  console  the  afflicted,  or  give 
hope  to  the  despairing.'     It  might  be  added  that  he  was 
as  punctual  as  pimctilious  in  his  visits  of  friendship,  and 
even  of  ceremony ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
contrived  to  combine  a  little  business  ^sith  occasions  of 
the  kind.     For  instance,  when  visiting  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  he  was  sure  to  ask  after  the  *  young  gentlemen '  of 
the  family;  and  when  the  young  gentlemen  appeared, 
perhaps  in  obedience  to  a  special  summons,  and  that  he 
had  fondled  and  caressed  them,  as  usual,  he  contrived 
to  whisper  into  their  blushing  ear,  *  My  dear,   you  are 
forgetting  me  altogether;  I  have  not  seen  you  of  late,' — a 
liint  which  was  unfailingly  understood,  and  which  was  gene- 
rally successful.     So  that  these  visits  of  friendship  enabled 
the  watchful  shepherd  to  keep  his  young  flock  from  stniying 
into  devious  paths.     But,  whatever  the  duty,  public  or 
private,  he   was   certain  to   perform   it  with  exemplary 
regularity ;  and  thus  by  early  rising,  and  the  iissistance  of 
a  programme,  carefully  prepared  in  the  morning.  Father 
Mathew  got  through  an  amount  of  work  which  three  or 
four  really  active  and  energetic  men,  not  possessing  his 
method,  would    have    found   it   hard   to   have  eijualled. 
Being  one  (hiy  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  contrived  to  rise 
io  early  as  he  did,  he  answered^  while  pointing  to  an 
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adjoining  cooperage,  then  in  full  operation,  *  If  I  were  a 

cooper  and  bound  to  Mr. ,  I  should  be  up  as  early, 

so  as  to  be  at  my  work  at  the  appointed  time,  and  thus 

become  pleasing  to  Mr. ,  my  master.     But  I  have  a 

higher  calling,  and  I  serve  a  better  Master ;  and  am  I  to 
be  less  desirous  of  pleasing  that  Master  than  I  should  be 
to  satisfy  Mr. ?  ' 

It  will  be  seen  how  this  habit  of  early  rising,  and  the 
method  with  which  he  provided  for  each  hour  of  the 
day,  served  him  in  those  wonderful  exertions  which  he 
subsequently  displayed  in  his  mission  as  leader  of  the 
temperance  movement. 

Father  Mathew  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  associa- 
tion, and  his  tendencies  might  have  naturally  led  him  to 
seek  the  society  of  persons  of  the  higher  rather  than  of  the 
himibler  class ;  but  there  never  was  a  man  who  was  more 
thoroughly  free  from  the  vice  of  toadying  to  the  great — 
whether  the  greatness  were  derived  from  power,  position, 
wealth,  or  the  accident  of  birth.  He  was  respectful  to 
those  who  held  a  high  position,  and  deferential  to  autho- 
rity, whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil;  but  though  full  of 
humility  and  modesty,  still  there  was  a  kind  of  unconscious 
dignity,  and  even  nobleness,  in  the  man,  which  kept  him 
free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  meanness  or  cringing. 
When  occasions  drew  together  the  representatives  of  vari- 
ous classes  in  the  social  scale,  there  was  not  a  shade  of 
diflference  in  his  manner  to  one  more  than  to  another — the 
same  genial  courtesy,  the  same  consideration,  the  same 
kindly  interest  and  cordial  politeness.  Father  Mathew's 
manner  was  polished,  but  it  was  not  artificial.  There  was 
this  diflference  between  it  and  the  mere  conventional  polite- 
ness, which  complies  with  the  outward  forms  and  observ- 
ances of  society,  but  Vhich  has  no  heart  in  it:  Father 
Mathew  was  kind  and  courteous  from  thorough  goodness 
of  disposition,  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  that  quality 
which  we  understand  as  *  gentlemanly.'   A  true  gentleman 
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i^  ^miT^  oi>]i«den}<e  to  tbr  feelings  of  olhen;  and  this 
^WUcJioT  of  sentiiaeiit  is  as  oftesi  fcvnd  under  the  homespun 
%\f  th^  pe-asant  a$  under  the  bra^ddoth  of  the  ooortier.  In 
this  «en£e  Father  Aiatbev  m^$  ppeeminentlj  a  gentleman. 
To  the  poor  he  waf  respeciful  and  tender*  indeed  almost 
rererentiaL  *  Tbev,*  be  u»ed  to  saj,  *  will  be  as  hi^  in 
hearen  as  the  bigbes:!  in  the  land.* 

The  circumstances  of  the  Friarv  were  now  different  from 
what  ther  had  been  before  Father  Mathew^s  arriraL  The 
church,  though  miserablj  smalL  displayed  an  air  of  neat- 
ness and  elegance,  and  the  condition  of  the  clergymen 
attached  to  it  was  much  impr»red.  Father  Mathew  re- 
ceired  a  considerable  numlter  of  offerings  and  ^intentions;'  * 
but  as  his  pecunianr  resc»urces  were  increased,  so  were  his 
charities  multiplied.  If  be  gave  but  little  before,  it  was 
because  he  had  oulv  little  to  give,  and  he  now  gave  abun- 
dantly because  be  had  much  to  give«  His  daily  duties 
brought  him  into  contact  with  misery  and  wretchedness  in 
every  imaginable  form^  and  he  never  saw  distress,  in  what- 
ever shape,  without  attempting  to  relieve  it.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  a  poor  and  populous  district,  was  a  fitting  theatre 
for  the  benevolent  labours  of  such  a  man  as  Theobald 
3Iathew.  To  give^  and  give  with  open  hand,  was  with 
him,  independently  of  its  being  a  duty  binding  upon  a 
minister  of  religion,  a  positive  pleasure,  an  intense  gratifi- 
cation— a  kind  of  voluptuous  enjoyment.  Not  only  did  he 
give  charity  himself,  but  he  encouraged  others  to  give  iU 
'  Give,  give,  give  I  — have  no  fear  of  giving.  WTiat  you 
have  you  got  from  God,  and  be  a^ured  you  will  never  be 
the  worse  of  what  you  give  in  Hb  name.'  This  was  his 
answer  to  a  person  who  talked  of  caution  and  prudence  in 
the  exercise  of  tliis  great  Christian  virtue.  He  certainly 
had  no  fear  of  giving,  giviug  with  open  hand  and  unstinted 
measure.     Besides  bis  regular  pensioners,  who  were  the 

*  Monty  givtn  to  a  pri^tt  for  nuttet  to  be  offered  up  for  tome  ipecUl  porpoM 
sad  iatMtioo. 
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very  poor,  he  had  a  large  number  of  room-keepers  whom 
he  constantly  relieved.  Then  there  were  orphans,  who 
zlung  round  his  very  heart ;  and  widows,  whose  claim  on 
his  compassion  was  irresistible.  Where  he  possibly  could, 
he  provided  for  the  one,  and  relieved  the  other.  There  was 
a  class,  however,  to  whom  he  was  peculiarly  tender  and 
respectful — ^those  who,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  had 
seen  better  days.  Nothing  coidd  surpass  his  delicate  con- 
sideration for  their  sensitive  feelings.  If  he  could  not 
himself  relieve  persons  of  this  class  without  hurting  their 
susceptibility,  he  did  so  in  secret,  and  without  his  name 
being  known  or  his  hand  seen.  Instances  might  be  men- 
tioned of  families  in  distress,  or  under  a  cloud,  and  who 
had  at  one  time  been  prosperous,  and  had  carried  a  high 
head  in  their  day,  being  visited  by  some  one  who,  in  the 
dusk  of  evening  or  the  darkness  of  night,  enquired  of  them 
at  the  door,  handed  in  a  letter,  and  then  vanished.  The 
letter  contained  money — money  sadly  needed — but  the 
donor  was  unknown ;  and  it  was  only  in  years  after  that 
the  bearers  of  his  bounty  revealed  the  fact  that  Father 
Mathew  was  the  unknown  benefactor  whose  delicate  charity 
assisted  those  fEunilies  in  their  hour  of  need,  and  perhaps 
rescued  them  from  despair.  The  clerk  of  his  chapel  was 
frequently  the  medium  through  whom  this  timely  bounty 
reached  its  intended  object ;  and  speaking  on  one  occasion 
of  his  lavish  charities,  the  clerk  adopted  this  rather  ex- 
pressive mode  of  describing  his  superior  feiculty  or  love  of 
giving : — *  Look,  sir !  here  is  my  notion  on  the  subject — 
if  the  streets  of  Cork  were  paved  with  gold,  and  if  Father 
Mathew  had  entire  control  over  them,  and  coidd  do  what 
he  liked  with  them,  there  would  not  be  a  paving-stone  in 
all  Cork  by  the  end  of  the  year.' 

Surely  the  boy  was,  in  this  instance,  the  father  of  the 
man.  The  child  who  clung  to  his  mother's  side,  and  fondly 
importuned  her  for  little  feasts  for  his  brothers,  and 
indulgences  for  the  servants,  and  alms  for  the  poor,  was 
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here  reflected  in  the  priest,  whose  whole  thought  was  how 
he  could  do  good — how  feed  the  hungry,  and  cover  the 
naked,  and  raise  the  fallen — how  minister  to  the  sorrowful 
and  the  afflicted. 

A  cafie  in  point  will  exhibit  the  delicacy  of  his  respect 
for  those  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  his  quick  sympathy 
with  their  feelings  at  what  they  considered  the  worst 
degradation  of  poverty.  It  was  that  of  two  young  and 
attractive  girls  who,  though  delicately  nurtured  and  care- 
fully educated,  imfortunately  had  no  claim  by  birth  upon 
their  father's  property.  So  long  as  they  lived  with  their 
father,  they  knew  nothing  of  sorrow  or  humiliation,  and 
the  world  was  to  them  without  a  cloud.  But  the  father 
resolved  to  marry,  and  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
being  received  by  his  future  wife,  he  was  compelled, 
through  his  selfishness,  to  make  them  over  to  the  protec- 
tion of  relatives,  who,  having  apprenticed  the  poor  girls 
to  the  dressmaking  business,  gave  themselves  little  further 
trouble  about  them.  One  of  the  girls  bore  the  change 
bravely ;  but  the  other,  who  was  delicate  in  constitution 
and  sensitive  of  disposition,  gradually  pined  away,  and, 
ere  many  months  had  passed,  died.  The  father  and  his 
wife  had  left  the  coimtry,  and  the  surviving  girl  was  as 
utterly  desolate  as  she  was  destitute.  What  to  do  she 
knew  not.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  a  funeral  she  had 
no  means  whatever ;  and  her  mistress,  being  either  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  provide  better,  was  about  to  have  the 
remains  of  the  dead  girl  carried  to  the  grave  in  a  rude 
shell,  or  parish  coffin.  Bold  and  brave  as  she  was,  the 
8ur>'iving  sister  could  not  endure  this  crowning  indignity; 
for,  in  her  mind,  this  was  poverty  in  its  most  odious  and 
revolting  aspect.  A  thought  struck  her — slie  would  appeal 
to  one  who  liad  always  been  kind  to  her  and  her  sister. 
(Quitting  the  mean  apartment,  in  which  lay  the  body  of 
the  poor  young  creature  an^  the  rude  shell  that  had  been 
brought  for  its  reception,  she  rushed  through  the  streets. 
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and,  wild  and  almost  breathless,  reached  the  Friary,  where 
she  found  Father  Mathew.  Flinging  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him,  she  could  only  sob  out,  *  Oh,  Father  Matliew ! 
oh.  Father  Mathew  1 '  *  My  dear  child,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
tell  me,  what  has  happened?'  *0h,  Father  Mathew, 
they  are  going  to  bury  my  poor  sister  in  a  parish  coflBn ! ' 
This  was  repeated  hysterically  by  the  unhappy  girl, 
whose  strength  and  courage  were  now  completely  broken 
down.  *  No,  my  dear  child ;  they  shall  not  do  so.  Eise 
up,  my  poor  child,  and  have  no  fear.  I  will  have  her 
buried  properly,'  was  his  instantaneous  reply.  And  he 
fully  redeemed  his  word ;  for  he  went  that  moment  to  a 
respectable  undertaker,  and  gave  the  necessary  directions ; 
and  as  early  as  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  there  was  a 
hearse  and  pair  of  horses  at  the  door,  and  a  chaise  for  the 
officiating  priest,  who,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  Father 
Mathew.  In  an  hour  after,  he  was  foimd  in  his  confes- 
sional ;  as  he  would  not  allow  even  a  luxury  of  the  kind — 
the  luxury  of  doing  good — to  interfere  with  his  ordinary, 
but,  with  him,  imperative  duties.  It  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  this  considerate  generosity  produced  the  most  salutary 
eflfect  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  girl,  who  soon  regained 
her  former  strength  and  courage,  and  persevered  at  her 
employment  till  she  learned  to  maintain  herself  indepen- 
dently. 

Another  case  will  afford  the  reader  a  further  insight 
into  the  character  of  Father  Mathew,  and  will  also  serve 
to  show  on  what  solid  foundations  rested  the  daily  increas- 
ing fame  of  this  good  and  holy  man.  A  miserably  poor 
woman,  long  and  helplessly  bedridden,  had  for  her  sole 
support  on  earth  an  only  daughter,  a  girl  of  angelic 
sweetness,  who  lived  but  to  minister  to  her  afflicted 
mother.  By  incessant  toil  at  her  needle  this  delicate  girl 
just  earned  as  much  as  enabled  her  to  supply  her  mother 
with  necessaries,  and  an  occasional  comfort ;  but  for  her- 
self, her  thin  and  scanty  dress  and  transparent  fingers  told 
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with  terrible  eloquence  of  her  bitter  stru^les  and  heroic 
fielf-deniaL  To  feed  her  bedridden  mother,  she  starved 
herself.  If  the  holiest  and  most  exalted  love  could  have 
borne  her  up  in  her  hard  struggle,  she  might  have  fought 
the  good  fight  successfully ;  but  the  poor  child  sank  under 
the  fearful  pressure,  and  died — as  such  .die — in  peace. 
The  wretched  mother  was  stunned  by  a  blow  for  which 
she  had  not  been  prepared.  She  was  blind,  and  could  not 
see  the  fatal  hectic  upon  her  darling's  cheek,  though  she 
might  have  noticed  the  faltering  footstep  and  the  £Edling 
voice.  Nor,  such  was  the  loving  deception  practised  upon 
her  by  her  daughter,  could  she  have  imagined  that,  while 
she  had  enough  to  satisfy  her  wants,  her  poor  child  was  at 
that  very  time  dying  of  hunger.  In  her  despair,  this 
bereaved  blind  creature  lifted  her  voice,  and  in  her  mo- 
mentary madness  blasphemed  God — ^Who  took  from  her, 
as  she  foolishly  thought,  her  only  support.  She  raved  and 
cursed  in  the  frenzy  of  her  grief.  Father  Mathew  heard 
the  sad  story,  which  at  once  excited  his  compassion.  The 
scene  of  this  misery  was  a  wretched  garret  in  one  of  the 
worst  lanes  of  the  city.  Thither  he  went  without  delay, 
but  not  before  he  had  provided  himself  with  necessaries 
and  comforts  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  invalid.  He 
found  her  still  inconsolable,  and  raving  in  her  despair; 
but  soon  his  gentle  voice,  fraught  with  tenderness  and 
compassion,  made  this  helpless  creature  feel  that  God  had 
not  abandoned  her,  even  in  this  world.  With  his  own 
hands  he  fed  her ;  nor  did  he  leave  her  bedside  until  he 
had  brought  her  to  a  right  state  of  mind,  and  placed  her 
in  care  of  a  person  whom  he  had  provided  to  attend  and 
take  charge  of  her.  Next  day,  he  constructed  an  altar  in 
that  dismal  garret,  and  afforded  her  the  unwonted  conso- 
lation of  being  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
»**^rifice.  The  poor  creature,  who  was  naturally  religious 
and  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  perfectly  recovered 
her  right  mind.     She  did  not,  however,  long  survive  her 
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daughter ;  but  so  long  as  she  lived,  she  was  supported  and 
watched  over  by  Father  Mathew.  Her  death  was  full  of 
peace  and  gentleness,  and,  in  her  last  audible  prayer  to 
the  Throne  of  Mercy,  the  name  of  her  child  was  coupled 
with  blessings  upon  her  benefactor.  Father  Mathew  con- 
cluded his  good  work  by  following  her  body  to  the  grave, 
where  it  was  laid  by  the  side  of  that  young  creature  whose 
short  life  had  been  that  of  a  martyr  and  a  saint. 

Father  Donovan  died  about  the  year  1820,  to  the  deep 
sorrow  of  his  attached  friend,  who  during  their  intimate 
connection  had  looked  upon  him  as  a  father,  and  loved  him 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  son.  The  effect  which  this  loss 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Father  Mathew  was  very 
painful :  for  a  time  his  nervous  system  was  completely 
prostrated.  It  was  during  this  distressing  period  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  prostration  that  he  imagined  himself  to 
be  tried  by  the  following  temptation.  Besisting  the  kindly 
importimities  of  his  friends,  who  sought  to  distract  his 
grief  by  the  influences  of  agreeable  society,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  unwholesome  chamber,  and  there  brooded 
in  secret  over  his  gloomy  thoughts.  As  he  sat  one  evening 
by  himself  before  the  fire,  whose  flickering  light  filled 
the  room  with  fantastic  shadows,  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper 
in  his  ear — *  Father  Mathew,  that  cognac  in  the  cupboard 
is  delicious.  You  have  not  tasted  it.  Why  do  n't  you 
try  it  ? '  Yielding  to  the  delusion.  Father  Mathew  re- 
plied, audibly — *Tea  is  much  better.'  *But  you  didn't 
taste  the  cognac — it  is  delicious — only  try  it,'  whispered 
the  imaginary  voice.  *  No ;  tea  is  much  better,'  replied 
Father  Mathew,  now  starting  up  in  alarm.  He  seized  his 
hat,  and  almost  ran  the  short  distance  which  separated 
the  Friary  from  the  residence  of  Dean  Collins,  the  Parish 
Priest  of  St.  Finn  Barr's.  He  told  the  cause  of  his  abrupt 
visit  to  his  venerable  friend,  who  was  then  in  his  seventieth 
year.  *  It  was  a  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One,  my  child, 
and  you  did  well  to  resist  it,'  was  the  answer  of  the  Dean. 
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The  next  day,  the  cognac,  which  had  been  given  as  a 
present  to  Father  Mathew,  was  sent  by  him  to  a  Mend. 
The  voice  was  never  audible  again :  the  nerves  had  re- 
covered their  wonted  strength. 

In  those  days  there  was  not  that  cordial  feeling  which 
now  happily  exists  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
clergy ;  and  the  earnest  support  of  a  powerful  friend,  like 
the  Dean  and  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese,  and  pastor  of 
the  parish  in  which  his  chapel  stood,  was  of  no  small  service 
to  Father  Mathew,  the  Capuchin.  But  that  friendship 
was  fairly  won  by  sterling  merit  and  by  good  works.  It 
would  be  difficidt  to  conceive  a  grander  or  more  imposing 
High  Priest  than  Dean  Collins,  as  he  stood  upon  the  altar, 
engaged  in  some  solemn  office  of  bis  ministry.  Tall 
and  commanding  in  stature,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his 
hair  imparted  a  venerable  majesty  to  his  aspect.  His 
face  was  beautiful  in  feature,  but  more  beautiful  in  ex- 
pression. His  eye  was  large,  dark,  and  soul-searching, 
but  its  light  was  usually  softened  by  the  tenderness  of  his 
disposition ;  and  it  was  only  when  hh  had  to  deal  with  the 
base  or  the  mean,  or  when  he  thundered  at  some  scan- 
dalous abuse,  that  it  flashed  like  lightning.  Dean  Collins 
had  all  the  graceful  dignity  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and  in  society  his  fascination  of  manner 
was  most  remarkable.  An  able  and  learned  man,  he  was 
yet  as  simple  as  a  child.  Of  powerful  intellect  and  great 
wisdom,  he  was  modest  and  unpretending.  Originally  well 
educated,  and  a  scholar  of  considerable  attainments,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  knowing  only  what  he  had  learned 
in  his  youth ;  but  during  his  long  career  as  a  missionary 
priest,  he  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age ; 
and  to  his  latest  moments  he  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  literature,  the  philosophy,  the  discoveries  of  the 
time,  as  well  as  a  keen  observer  of  the  political  changes  by 
which  nations  were  influenced  either  for  good  or  ill.  He 
did  not  love  learning  in  a  selflsh  spirit ;  he  equally  loved 
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to  disseminate  it.  The  memory  of  the  days  when  it  was 
surrounded  with  danger  to  those  who  sought  to  drink  from 
its  spring,  was  ever  present  to  his  mind ;  and  he  spared  no 
effort  to  procure  its  waters  pure  and  unpolluted  for  the 
children  of  bis  flock.  His  almost  dying  words  will  best 
represent  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education^  and  his  vivid 
recollection  of  the  evil  days  that  had  gone. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  he  died ;  and  he  lay  stretched 
on  a  sofa,  the  sunlight  and  the  sofb  breeze  of  summer 
entering  through  the  open  casement.  One  of  his  curates, 
the  Eev.  Wm.  O'Connor,  was  with  him  in  the  room. 
Suddenly,  the  Dean  said,  in  a  low  but  impressive  voice — 

*  Do  n't  you  hear  the  bees.  Father  William  ? '  *  No,  sir, 
I  do  not,'  answered  his  curate,  who  went  to  the  window, 
to  look  into  the  garden  into  which  it  opened.  *  Do  n't  you 
hear  the  boys  in  the  school,  laying  up  honey  for  the  winter 
of  life  ?     Do  n't  you  hear  the  bees  now.  Father  William  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  indeed  I  do ;  I  hear  your  bees.'  They  were  his 
bees,  for  it  was  he  who  had  built  the  hive  for  them,  and 
called  them  together  to  possess  it.  *  Well  I  remember,' 
continued  the  dying  priest,  *when  I  was  learning  my 
classics,  I  had  to  watch  on  the  ditch  side  to  protect  the  life 
of  my  teacher.  The  older  boys  used  to  take  that  necessary 
duty  in  turn ;  and  many  a  time  has  my  eye  wandered  over 
the  surrounding  coimtry  from  the  pages  of  my  Virgil  to 
see  if  there  was  a  spy  or  an  informer  in  sight.  But  now, 
see  how  it  is !  The  finger  of  God  is  there.  Here  are  600 
boys  below,  gathering  in  the  honey;  and  there  are  600 
girls  above,  with  the  good  nuns — and  we  are  not  afraid  of 
anyone.  We  need  not  watch  now.  No  wonder  I  should 
say — Magnificat  anima  mea  Bominum! — My  soid  doth 
magnify  the  Lord.' 

This  good  man  gave  his  unreserved  friendship  to  Father 
Mathew,  simply  because  he  believed  in  him,  and  honoured 
his  worth.  *  Oh,  Dr.  Collins,'  said  a  lady  to  the  Dean,  *  I 
have  been  just  listening  to  a  sermon  from  Father  Mathew, 
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and  I  have  been  greatly  edified.'  *My  dear/  answered 
the  venerable  priest,  >  his  life  is  a  eermonJ* 

The  death  of  Father  Donovan  threw  additional  labour 
upon  Father  Mathew,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  occasional 
help,  for  a  time  undertook  and  discharged  all  the  dutieir 
himself.  In  this  laborious  work  he  soon  found  distraction 
for  his  sorrow.  But  he  was  ere  long  to  suffer  the  keenest 
affiiction  of  his  whole  life.  This  was  the  death  of  his 
youngest  brother. 

Though  the  fourth  son  of  his  parents,  Father  Mathew 
became,  on  their  death,  and  as  it  were  of  right,  the  recog- 
nised head  of  the  family.  His  eldest  brothers  regarded 
him  as  their  natural  guide  and  superior,  and  his  younger 
brothers  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  father ;  and  certainly  no 
father  could  be  more  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  his  children  than  was  Theobald  Mathew  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  his  brothers.  Robert  was  the 
youngest  of  all  the  children,  and  Father  Mathew  took 
upon  himself  the  care  of  his  education.  He  brought  him 
to  Cork,  where  he  lived  with  him,  not  in  the  cockloft  of 
the  Friary — for  he  had  been  literally  driven  from  that 
miserable  hole  by  a  succession  of  severe  fevers — but  in  a 
small  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  became 
the  tenant.  Robert  was  the  great  joy  of  his  life.  A  gay, 
lively,  cheerful  boy,  innocent  as  an  angel,  and  more 
beautiful  than  angels  are  generally  represented — he  filled 
the  house  with  pleasant  laughter,  and  revived,  by  his 
sports  and  gambols,  the  recollections  of  his  brother's  youth. 
Every  day  was  a  holiday  to  the  priest  so  long  as  he  had 
Robert  to  welcome  him  as  he  returned  home,  wearied  afler 
many  hours  of  duty  in  the  church,  or  in  attendance  by  the 
bedside  of  the  sick.  The  little  fellow  used  to  lie  in  wait 
behind  the  door  when  he  heard  the  familiar  footstep,  and 
then,  springing  out  from  his  place  of  well-known  conceal- 
ment, jump  on  the  neck  of  his  brother,  with  whom  the 
pleasant  prank  never  tired  or  lost  its  charm,  because  it 
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delighted  the  merry  and  affectionate  boy.  Father  Mathew 
kept  Eobert  at  a  day  school  of  high  character  in  the  city ; 
but  he  never  otherwise  left  him  from  his  care.  The  truth 
is,  he  would  have  spoiled  the  boy,  had  he  not  been  of  the 
most  amiable  disposition ;  but  such  was  his  fondness  for 
his  young  charge  that  he  gratified  his  every  wish.  Eobert 
grew  to  be  a  high-spirited  lad,  strongly  imbued  with  a 
love  of  adventure,  which  was  not  a  little  stimulated  by 
the  stories  and  descriptions  indulged  in  by  his  brother 
Charles,  who  was  then,  and  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, engaged  in  the  African  trade.  Nothing  would 
content  Robert  but  to  go  with  Charles,  and  share  with 
him  the  dangers  and  the  excitements  of  trade  in  a  strange 
country  and  with  a  strange  people.  Father  Mathew  was 
much  pained  at  the  idea  of  losing  the  boy,  who  was  at 
once  his  pet  and  companion,  his  plaything  and  solace ;  but 
Robert's  vocation  was  for  the  sea,  and  he  was  not  to  be 
driven  from  his  fixed  idea.  It  was  at  length  decided  that 
he  should  make  the  next  voyage  with  Charles ;  and  too 
soon  came  the  hour  when  he  was  torn  from  the  arms  of 
his  brother  Theobald,  and  consigned,  with  cautions  and 
blessings,  with  tears  and  prayers,  to  his  future  guardian. 
Those  who  remember  Robert  at  this  time,  as  he  was  emerging 
from  boyhood,  speak  of  him  with  the  utmost  admiration — for 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  appearance,  the  extreme  beauty 
of  his  countenance,  and  his  frank  and  engaging  manners. 
The  vessel  sailed  for  her  distant  destination ;  and  many 
a  fervent  prayer,  murmured  at  the  altar,  or  uttered  by 
the  bedside  at  night,  followed  her  across  the  ocean.  The 
time  came  when  the  good  ship  was  expected  on  her  voyage 
home ;  and  as  the  days  grew  into  weeks,  so  did  the  anxiety 
of  the  priest  increase.  Often,  as  he  returned  from  some 
duty,  he  fancied  that  he  should  be  met  with  the  old  sur- 
prise, and  that  the  same  loving  arms  would  again  cling 
roimd  his  neck.  But  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.    Theobald  Mathew  was  never  more  to  hear 
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his  brother's  voice,  or  feel  his  circling  arms,  save  in  some 
happy  dream  from  which  he  was  to  awake  in  sorrow. 
The  thoughtless  boy,  profiting  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  his  brother  Charles,  and  bidding  defiance  to  his  strict 
injunctions,  proceeded  on  an  excursion  to  shoot  pelicans, 
and  exposing  himself  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  in  his 
eagerness  to  come  on  his  game,  received  a  sun-stroke,  from 
which  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  Charles  returned  only  in 
time  to  see  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  unhappy  youth, 
whose  rashness  was  not  only  fatal  to  his  own  bright  young 
life,  but  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  one  at  home  who  loved 
him  with  more  than  the  love  of  a  father.  The  blow 
was  a  fearful  one  to  that  fond  heart.  It  literally  crushed 
it  for  a  time.  The  mother  that  bore  him  could  not  have 
felt  a  keener  pang  of  anguish  than  did  poor  Father 
Mathew  for  the  loss  of  that  engaging  youth.  Indeed,  the 
feeling  of  the  elder  for  the  younger  brother  had  in  it  much 
of  womanly  tenderness.  Besides,  Father  Mathew  had  been 
bequeathed  the  boy  by  his  mother ;  and  he  ever  felt,  in 
addition  to  that  natural  afiection  which  such  intimate 
relationship  inspires,  that  he  was  paying  back,  through 
his  love  for  Robert,  an  instalment  of  the  large  debt  of 
affection  which  he  owed  to  the  memory  of  that  revered 
parent.  For  some  time  he  was  quite  inconsolable,  plunged 
in  an  agony  of  grief;  but  religion  came  at  length  to  his 
aid,  and  in  tlie  contemplation  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings 
of  liis  Divine  Master,  he  learned  the  duty  of  resignation, 
and  obtained  sufficient  strength  to  assume  at  least  an 
outward  composure  of  manner.  It  was  a  hard  struggle, 
however,  to  one  of  his  affectionate  disposition;  and  his 
eyes  would  fill  with  tears  and  his  features  quiver  with 
emotion,  not  only  at  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  happy 
past,  but  at  any  circumstance  which  recalled  it  too  vividly 
to  his  mind.  It  was  pitiable,  said  an  intimate  friend,  to 
witness  tlie  vehemence  of  his  emotion,  and  the  struggles 
wliich  he  made  to  subdue  his  feelings.    It  was  a  poor  con- 
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solation  to  him,  but  one  of  which  he  eagerly  availed  him- 
self, to  order  the  erection  of  a  monument  over  the  distant 
grave  which  held  the  remains  of  his  lost  brother ;  and  in  a 
few  years  after,  in  the  cemetery  which  he  founded  in  Cork, 
he  raised  another  monument  to  his  memory,  bearing  this 
inscription : — 

SACBED  TO  THE  HEVOBY  OF 

ROBERT    MATIIEW, 

WHO  DEED  IN  THE  BI6HT  OF  BENIN,  MAY  27tH,  1824, 

A6ED   16  TEABS. 

Yet  think  not,  dear  youth,  tho*  far,  far  away 
From  thy  own  native  Isle  thou  art  sleeping. 

That  no  heart  for  thy  slumber  is  aching  to-day, 
That  no  eye  for  thy  memory  is  weeping.* 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  as  the  27th  of  May  came 
round,  this  tomb  was  decked  with  the  fairest  flowers,  em- 
blematic of  the  bright  young  life  which  had  been  extin- 
guished on  that  fatal  day. 

The  healing  influence  of  time,  and  the  teaching  of  that 
religion,  which  he  not  only  preached,  but  made  the  guide 
of  his  daily  life,  restored  Father  Mathew  to  apparent 
cheerfulness ;  but  those  by  whom  he  was  known  most  in- 
timately, state  that  he  did  not  for  many  years  entirely  re- 
cover, if  he  ever  did,  from  the  effects  of  that  shock ;  which 
eflTects  were  manifested  in  frequent  fits  of  despondency 

*  These  lines  were  taken  from  a  little  poem,  written  by  one  who  combined 
mach  sweetness  and  grace  of  expression  with  a  bard's  full  share  of  misfortune 
and  disappointed  hope.  The  song  of  Gougane  Barra  affords,  however,  a  far 
more  favourable  specimen  of  his  powers.  Calanan  loved  and  honoured  Father 
Mathew,  and  he  offered  him  the  tribute  of  his  sympathy  in  the  rather  feeble 
verses  from  which  the  above  lines  were  taken. 

The  first  part  of  the  poem  referred  to,  which  is  descriptive  of  romantic  scenery 
fiuniliar  to  many  a  modern  tourist,  is  as  follows : — 

*  There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gongane  Barra, 
Where  AUna  of  songs  rushes  forth  as  an  arrow ; 
In  deep-valleyed  Desmond— a  thousand  wild  fountains 
Come  down  to  that  lake  from  their  home  in  the  mountains.* 
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— the  more  gloomy  and  profound  when  they  followed  some 
scene  of  gay  conviviality  of  which  he  had  been  the  life 
and  centre. 

Theobald  Mathew  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and 
quick  emotions.  He  was  as  keenly  alive  to  sorrow  as  to 
joy,  to  wrong  and  insult  as  to  benefit  and  kindness.  But 
while  he  felt  the  sting,  he  did  not  resent  the  injury.  He 
suffered  all  the  more  acutely  that  he  did  not  retaliate. 
The  impulse  was  there,  for  he  was  only  human,  with  a 
man's  strength  and  a  man's  weakness ;  but  he  resolutely 
beat  down  his  rebellious  nature,  and  rather  sought  to 
disarm  his  antagonist  of  the  moment  by  a  kind  word, 
which  *  tumeth  away  wrath,'  than  to  triumph  in  an  angry 
conflict.  He  had  a  grand  proverb  which  taught  him  the 
value  of  time,  but  he  had  a  still  better  maxim  which 
taught  him  the  value  of  temper :  ' A  pint  of  oilis  better 
than  a  liogahead  of  vinegarJ*  Keenly  sensitive  and 
naturally  excitable,  he  still  was  able  to  control  the  impulse 
which  would  prompt  him  to  resent  or  retaliate.  To  use 
his  own  words,  he  *  struggled  hard  with  the  bitterness  of 
the  moment ; '  and  the  struggle  invariably  ended  in  victory 
over  self.     That '  pint  of  oil '  was  a  grand  peace-maker. 

Father  Mathew  had  great  humility  of  disposition,  natural 
as  well  as  the  growth  of  reflection.  An  incident  will 
happily  exemplify  this  himiility,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
charity  of  the  man.  A  lady,  in  mistaken  firiendship,  and 
believing  that  she  was  doing  her  duty  in  *  putting  people 
on  their  guard,'  resolved  to  perform  this  kind  office  for  her 
favourite  friend.  Being  at  a  dinner  party,  where  many 
guests  were  assembled,  and  where  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  turn  on  Father  Mathew  and  his  good  works,  she 
heard  him  spoken  rather  hardly  of  by  a  clergyman,  who, 
perhaps,  might  have  spoken  without  much  consideration,  or 
Hi  a  spirit  of  momentary  opposition  to  the  general  feeling, 

hich  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  subject  of  conversation. 

he  lady  waa  deeply  mortified  at  the  remarks  made,  and 
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could  not  rest,  poor  soul,  until  she  had  poured  her  com- 
plaint into  the  ear  of  her  unconsciously  outraged  friend. 
Father  Mathew  heard  her  patiently,  without  betraying 
the  slightest  emotion  of  resentment,  and  then  meekly 
replied — *  My  dear  madam,  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that 
my  acts  have  not  the  approbation  of  this  clergyman,  for  he 
is  a  truly  good  man,  and  one  whose  good  opinion  I  value 
highly;  and  I  only  hope  that  I  may  merit  it  in  future 
better  than  I  have  hitherto  done.'  The  lady  was  stunned 
by  the  reply,  and  could  not  at  the  moment  say  whether 
she  was  more  annoyed  with  the  assailed  or  with  the  assail- 
ant. Some  time  after  the  same  clergyman  contracted  a 
bad  fever,  while  attending  the  sick ;  and  the  first  priest 
found  at  his  bedside,  and  the  one  most  constant  in  his 
attentions  to  the  dying  man,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  was  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew. 

He  was  now  about  twelve  years  in  Cork,  and  was  most 
popular  with  persons  of  every  class  and  creed.  In  those 
times  religious  differences  were  more  strongly  marked 
than  in  these  happier  days ;  and  the  state  of  the  Catholic 
Question,  which  was  to  be  settled  in  a  few  years  after 
by  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  was  such  as  to  keep  alive 
much  anger  and  bitterness  in  the  public  mind.  But  even 
then,  and  while  such  elements  of  strife  were  in  constant 
action.  Father  Mathew  was  respected  by  his  Protestant 
and  Dissenting  brethren,  who,  notwithstanding  his  being 
a  devoted  Catholic  Priest,  could  not  fail  to  recognise  in 
him  the  true  type  of  the  Christian  minister.  His  manner 
and  appearance  were  greatly  in  his  favour.  Kind,  cordial, 
and  courteous,  he  was  deferential  without  the  slightest 
tinge  of  sycophancy;  and  his  appearance  was  pleasing 
and  prepossessing  in  the  highest  degree.  Handsome  in 
person,  with  a  countenance  full  of  sweetness  and  expression, 
his  natural  gifts  were  heightened  by  the  extreme  neatness 
and  simple  elegance  of  his  dress.  While  he  looked  the 
gentleman  every  inch,  he  was  still  as  unmistakably  the 
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priest.  A  brother  clergymao^  speaking  of  Father  Mathew 
in  those  days^  says — ^  He  was  the  most  irreproachable  man 
I  ever  knew,  and  the  pink  of  a  gentleman.  No  one  ever 
lived  more  within  his  ministry  than  he  did.  He  was  then 
what  he  was  to  the  last — a  mild,  kind,  gentle,  unassuming 
man — always  the  same.'  ^  There  was,'  says  another  clergy- 
man, 'a  quiet  gravity  in  his  manner,  with  an  air  of  genuine 
sanctity — something  of  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary  always 
about  him.'  No  one  was  more  thoroughly  devoid  of  aflFec- 
tation,  and  no  one  was  more  truly  what  he  appeared  to  be 
— religious  without  austerity,  good  without  parade,  chari- 
table without  ostentation ;  devoted  to  his  church,  and  in 
every  thought  a  priest,  but  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of 
sectarian  rancour  or  intolerance.  And  this  with  him  was 
not  the  result  of  calculation,  or  even  of  reasoning ;  it  was 
instinctive,  and  sprang  from  his  very  natiu^. 
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Father  Mat  hew  as  a  Preacher — Earacstness  his  chief  Attraction 
— Cot€mporary  Sketch  of  his  Pulpit  Oratory — His  Sermons  free 
from  Sectarian  Bitterness— His  Charity  Sermons — His  Pictures 
of  the  sublime  Charity  of  the  Poor — Intensity  of  his  Emotion — 
The  Man  and  the  Preacher  One — Establishes  a  Cemetery — The 
Cholera  of  1832— His  untiring  Exertions— The  Hospital — Saved ! 
— Give !  give  !  give  ! 

FROM  the  year  1820  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  had 
been  steadily  advancing ;  and  at  the  time  of  which  we 
now  speak — six  years  after  that  date — he  was  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  day.  This  was  at  a 
period  when  the  Cork  pulpit  was  adorned  by  men  whose 
powers  were  of  the  very  highest  order.  Father  Mathew 
was  not  a  man  of  shining  abilities,  nor  was  he  a  profound 
or  severely-trained  scholar.  Neither  had  he  fashioned  his 
style  upon  the  best  models,  or  improved  his  taste  by  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  those  authors  whose  works  are 
the  classics  of  English  literature.  He  was  not  then  cer- 
tainly an  accomplished  pulpit  orator,  if  at  any  period  of 
his  life  he  could  lay  claim  to  that  distinction ;  and  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  ministry  he  was  frequently  guilty  of 
errors  of  taste,  and  violations  of  those  rules  laid  down  by 
rhetoricians  of  ancient  and  modern  schools.  And  his  voice, 
which  at  first  was  shrill,  weak,  and  puny  to  the  last  degree, 
still  lacked  that  strength  and  volume  which  practice  and 
confidence  imparted  to  it  in  later  years.  But  those  who 
for  the  most  part  thronged  to  hear  him,  and  crowded  his 
little  church  with  that  object,  were  not  either  inclined  to 
be  critical,  or  very  capable  of  criticism.     They  came  in  an 
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humble  spirit,  to  hear  the  Gospel  expounded — to  be  told 
of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God — of  the  beauty  and  holi- 
ness of  charity — by  one  whose  life  was  the  living  example 
of  the  precepts  he  taught.  What  was  it  to  them,  if  a 
simile  were  false,  or  a  metaphor  out  of  place,  or  an  image 
occasionally  tawdry,  or  a  sentence  wanting  in  polish,  or 
a  chain  of  reasoning  loose  and  inconclusive  ?  they  crushed 
into  that  little  temple  to  listen  to  the  word  of  God 
preached  by  a  man  of  God ;  and  in  that  expectation  they 
were  never  disappointed.  Once  within  that  church,  they 
yielded  themselves  implicitly  and  unhesitatingly  to  his 
spiritual  and  moral  guidance,  and  they  went  with  him 
whither  he  led  them.  Ay,  and  even  those  few  who  ordina- 
rily could  sit  coldly  in  judgment  upon  the  excellences  or 
the  defects,  the  style  or  manner  of  a  preacher,  and  who, 
perhaps,  came  just  to  see  something  of  the  young  priest 
of  whom  the  *  common  people '  and  the  *  old  women '  talked 
so  much — even  they,  cool  critics  and  lofty  judges,  as  they 
held  themselves  to  Ik?,  found  themselves  suddenly  sur- 
prised l^y  a  strange  dimness  of  vision  and  a  choking  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat,  at  the  unpretending  pathos  of  the 
preacher.  What  was  the  charm  that  held  spell-bound  the 
close-packed  hundreds  beneath  the  pulpit,  that  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  crowded  galleries,  and  moved  the  inmost 
hearts  even  of  those  who  had  come  to  criticise?  The 
earnestness  of  the  preacher.  Not  the  earnestness  of  the 
actor,  who  simulates,  with  cunning  declamation  and  by 
impassioned  gesture,  the  ardour  of  nature.  No;  it  was 
the  earnestness  of  truth,  of  sincerity,  of  belief.  Father 
Matht'w  practised  what  he  preached,  and  believed  what 
he  so  persuasively  and  urgently  enforced.  Then  the 
emotion,  which  his  voice  made  manifest  to  the  ear,  and 
which  liis  agitated  features  made  visible  to  the  eye,  was 
real,  <;enuine,  springing  from  the  heart,  thrilling  his 
nerves,  warming  his  blood,  quickening  his  pulse — felt  in 
every  fibre  of  his  frame.     There  was  established  between 
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the  preacher  and  the  audience  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  identity  of  feeling,  the  result  of  the  sympatliy  which 
they  mutually  felt. 

From  one  of  a  remarkable  series  of  papers,  entitled 
*  Sketches  of  the  Cork  Catholic  Pulpit,'  published  about  the 
year  1826,  and  which  were  written  by  a  clergyman,  whose 
fame  as  a  pulpit  orator  is  equalled  by  his  reputation  as  a 
profound  scholar,*  a  passage  or  two  may  be  aptly  quoted, 
so  as  to  afford  the  reader  a  clearer  impression  of  the  Father 
Mathew  of  that  day.  The  writer,  after  paying  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  character  of  the  preacher,  to  whom,  he  says, 
the  reverence  of  all  classes  of  the  community  was  spon- 
taneously and  imreservedly  tendered,  thus  describes  the 
effect  produced  by  his  preaching  on  the  mind  of  one  who 
rather  came  to  judge  than  to  sympathise :  — 

We  have  ourselves  more  than  once  gone  to  hear  this  preacher, 
with  the  express  intent  of  duly  and  fairly  estimating  his  powers  as  a 
speaker,  and  have  summoned  to  our  aid  as  much  of  our  critical  bitter- 
ness as  we  conceived  sufficient  to  preserve  our  judgment  iminfluenced 
by  the  previous  charm  of  his  character.  We  were  not  listening  to 
his  affectionate,  earnest,  and  pathetic  exhortation  more  than  ten  minutes, 
when  our  criticism — our  bitterness — our  self-importance— left  us ;  all 
within  us  of  unkind  and  harsh  was  softened  down — our  heart  beat 
only  to  kindlier  emotions — we  sympathised  with  our  fellow-christians 
around  us.  We  defy  the  sternness  and  severity  of  criticism  to  stand 
unmoved,  though  it  may  remain  unawakened,  while  Mr.  Mathew  is 
preaching ;  and  this  surely  is  no  mean  criterion  of  the  excellence  of 
his  character,  and  the  efficiency  of  his  ministry  in  the  pulpit 

His  personal  appearance  is  thus  minutely  sketched : — 

He  has  the  advantage  (though  he  appears  to  make  little  use  of  the 
advantage)  of  possessing  a  finely  formed  middle-sized  person,  of 
exquisite  symmetry ;  the  head,  of  admirable  contour,  and  from  which 
a  finished  model  of  the  antique  coidd  be  cast ;  the  countenance  intelli- 
gent, animated,  and  benevolent;  its  complexion  rather  sallow,  inclining 
to  paleness ;  eyes  of  dark  lustre,  beaming  with  internal  peace,  and 
rich  in  concentrated  sensibility,  rather  than  sparkling  or  kindling  with 

*  The  Very  Rev.  M.  B.  O'Shca,  Archdeacon  and  Pastor  of  St  Patrick's,  Cork. 
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a  9uperabimdant  fire ;  the  line  of  his  mouth,  hannonbing  so  completely 
with  hia  nose  and  chin,  is  of  peculiar  grace ;  the  brow,  open,  pale, 
broad  and  polished,  bears  upon  it  the  impress  not  merely  of  dignified 
thought,  but  of  nobility  itself. 

The  concluding  passage  is  at  once  a  description  and  a 
testimony : — 

His  principal  talent  lies  in  the  disposal  of  the  persuasive  topics. 
He  is  fond  of  appealing — and  in  truth  he  does  it  with  success — to  the 
warm  deTotional  feelings  that  have  their  fixed  and  natural  seat  in  the 
(Catholic  bosom;  to  the  devotional  recollections  and  associations 
that  alternately  soothe  and  alarm  the  Catholic  mind.  To  aU  these  he 
appeals ;  matters  so  full  of  thrilling  interest,  and  of  inherent  elo- 
quence, that  they  burst  on  the  soul  with  an  all-subduing,  instantaneous 
and  electric  force,  purifying  and  ennobling  the  commonest  phraseology' 
that  happens  to  be  selected  as  their  vehicle.  Thus  has  this  excellent 
young  man  gone  on,  notwithstanding  many  imperfections,  which  may 
yet  be  removed  by  ortlinan*  study  and  attention,  preaching  earnestly 
and  successfully,  and  enforcing  truth  and  illustrating  the  beauty  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  religion,  by  the  noblest,  the  fairest,  the  most  convinc- 
ing comment — the  imdeviating  rectitude,  the  unspotted  purity,  the 
extensive  and  indefatigable  beneficence  of  his  life.     O,  si  sic  omties  ! 

His  Passion  sermon,  which  he  preached  generally  twice 
on  Good  Friday,  was  a  marvellous  success.  The  subject  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  inspire  the  human  heart  with  the  pnv 
foundest  emotions  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  and  to  fill 
the  soul  of  the  Christian  with  reverential  awe.  But  as  the 
preacher  led  his  breathless  audience  step  by  step  through 
raoh  staije  of  that  tremendous  t raffed v,  that  sublime  a^onv, 
they  were  themselves  the  ht)rrur-stricken  spectators  of 
those  memorable  scenes.  They  glowed  and  shuddered,  they 
sighed  and  wept,  until,  in  the  supreme  moment,  when  the 
(Ireat  At<mement  is  consummattnl,  they  were  so  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow,  that  sobs  and  cries  testified  to  the 
depth  of  their  emotit>n,  and  the  triumph  of  the  preacher. 
But  is  *  triumph  '  tlu*  ri^^ht  word,  where  there  was  neither 
art  nor  artifice — no  deliberate  attempt  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  susceptible  piety  ?  The  preaduT  was  iis  nuieh 
moved  as  were  those  whom  he  moved,     lie  wai*  present  in 
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spirit  with  the  beloved  ones  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  his 
features,  as  his  soul,  convulsed  with  the  liveliest  grief  and 
horror ;  and  those  who  saw  that  working  countenance  and 
that  heaving  breast,  and  heard  those  thrilling  accents, 
could  not  but  feel  the  keenest  sympathy  with  his  almost 
terrible  emotion. 

There  was  another  charm  in  Father  Mathew's  preach- 
ing— it  was  utterly  divested  of  religious,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  sectarian  bitterness.      He   was   not  a  contro- 
versialist.    Controversy,  which  too  often  stands  for  conflict, 
was  not  suited  to  his  natural  temperament ;  neither,  per- 
haps, was  his  mind  sufficiently  trained  by  theological  study 
to  enable  him  to  wield  with  eflFect  against  an  opponent,  and 
with  safety  to  himself,  those  sharp-pointed  weapons  which, 
while  slaying  one's  antagonist  in  argument,  too  frequently 
penetrate  beyond  the  robe,  and  wound  the  sacred  side  of 
Religion.     He  was  not  a  deeply-read  theologian,  and  with 
Canon  Law  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted ;  indeed  so 
little  so,  that  he  occasionally  committed  himself  by  mis- 
takes which,  though  of  small  importance  in  the  esteem  of 
laymen,  assumed  a  grave  aspect  in  the  consideration  of  the 
severely-trained   student  of  Maynooth  or  the  Sorbonne. 
Few  men,  however,   were   better  Biblical  scholars  than 
was  Father  Mathew.     With  the  Sacred  Scriptures  he  was 
intimately  and  profoundly  conversant.     There  was  not  a 
line  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  with  which  he  was  not 
familiar.     Imbued  with  the  purer  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, his  imagination  was  yet  captivated  by  the  grandeur 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Old.     In  its  sublimity,  as  in  its 
sweetness,    the   Bible   was  thoroughly  mastered  by   this 
Brother  of  the  Capuchin  Order.     Thus  he  had  at  will,  and 
ready  for  every  occasion,  as  for  any  emergency,  quotations 
from  gospel  and  parable,  from  hymn  and  canticle,  from 
prophecy  and  proverb;  and  if  he   could  not  wrestle   in 
tough  argument,  or  flash  logic  in  keen  strife  of  intellect, 
he  could  disarm  with  an  apt  quotation,  or  safely  intrench 
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faimi^If  behind  a  maxim  which  might  not  be  disputed. 
His  sermoDfl  were  eminentlr  Scriptural^  breathing  certainly 
more  of  the  meek  spirit  of  Him  who  taught  so  lovingly  on 
the  Mount,  than  of  those  fierce  kings  and  mighty  captains 
of  Judea,  whose  words  sound  like  trumpet  blasts,  and  whose 
deed3  ring  again  with  the  clang  of  battle. 

Of  his  charity  sermons  I  mar  here  make  mention,  al- 
though  his  reputation  for  these  more  ambitious  efforts  of 
pulpit  oratory  was  of  somewhat  slow  growth ;  and  it  was 
not  until  about  the  date  of  his  adhesion  to  the  temperance 
cause,  that  he  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  those  interested 
in  the  management  of  such  charities  as  were  either  wholly 
or  partly  sustained  through  appeals  of  that  natiu^e.  Here 
a^ain,  bis  earnestness,  his  character,  his  life,  rendered  his 
preaching  not  to  say  impressive,  but  irresistible.  He 
plf-aded  with  all  the  fer\'our  of  his  soul  for  those  whom,  of 
all  others,  he  loved  the  most — the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the 
snfff'ring,  those  sunk  in  sorrow  or  lost  in  shame.  The  charity 
which  glowed  in  his  own  breast  he  imparted,  even  if  mo- 
mentarily, to  those  whom  he  addressed.  In  these  sermons 
there  was  not  the  least  attempt  at  display — no  elaborately 
prcq>ared  and  carefully  studied  preface,  in  which  the  orator, 
in  measured  sentences  of  graceful  cadence,  might  exiiibit 
the  range  of  his  scholarship,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
learning  of  the  historian  or  the  speculations  of  the  philo- 
sopher. Father  Mathew  was  too  earnest,  too  direct  and 
practical,  for  display  of  any  kind.  He  gave  out  his  text, 
and  plunged  right  into  the  midst  of  his  subject — telling 
hiH  audience  what  were  the  commands  and  injunctions  of 
God  as  revo4iled  in  the  Old  Law,  and  taught  iu  the  New — 
what  were  the  duties  of  the  rich  to  their  brethren  the  poor. 
Ho  painted  the  poor  lovingly  and  tnithfiilly,  in  their 
sufferings  and  in  their  patience,  in  their  profound  misery 
and  in  their  exalted  charity;  and  while  he  touched  the 
heart  by  pathetic  descriptions,  and  stirred  it  by  impassioned 
appeals,  he  shamed  the  niggard  alms-giving  of  the  wealthy 
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by  narratiDg  instances  of  the  sublime  generosity  of  the 
poor  to  the  poor.  A  beautiful  instance  of  this  boundless 
charity,  so  frequently  evinced  by  the  very  humblest  in  the 
community,  formed  a  striking  feature  in  one  of  his  most 
successful  sermons,  preached  first  in  Cork,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  cause  for  which  he  appealed,  and  afterwards 
preached  in  Dublin  with  a  success  almost  unprecedented. 
It  will  afford  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  happy  manner  in 
which  he  imparted  a  human  interest  to  his  religious  ex- 
hortation : — 

If  I  were  to  pause  to  enumerate  but  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
many  generous  deeds  of  mercy  performed  by  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
of  which  I  myself  have  been  witness,  I  would  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  time  which  this  discourse  should  last.  Permit  me,  however,  to 
state  one  simple  case  of  facts : — A  poor  woman  found  in  the  streets  a 
male  infant,  which  she  brought  to  me,  and  asked  imploringly  what 
she  was  to  do  with  it  P  Influenced,  unhappily,  by  cold  caution,  I 
advised  her  to  give  it  to  the  churchwardens.  It  was  then  evening. 
On  the  ensuing  morning,  early,  I  found  this  poor  woman  at  my  door ; 
she  was  a  poor  water-carrier ;  she  cried  bitterly,  and  said — *  I  have 
not  slept  one  wink  all  night  for  parting  with  that  child  which  God 
had  put  in  my  way,  and  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  take  him 
back  again.'  I  was  filled  with  confusion  at  the  pious  tenderness  of 
this  poor  creature,  and  I  went  with  her  to  the  parish  nurse  for  the 
infant,  which  she  brought  to  her  home  with  joy,  exclaiming  in  the 
very  words  of  the  prophet — '  Poor  child  I  though  thy  mother  has 
forgotten  thee,  I  will  not  forget  thee/  Eight  years  have  elapsed 
once  she  brought  to  her  humble  home  that  exposed  infant,  and  she 
is  now  blind  from  the  constant  exposure  to  wet  and  cold ;  and  ten 
times  a  day  may  be  seen  that  poor  water-carrier  passing  with  her 
weary  load,  led  by  this  little  foundling  boy.  Oh!  merciful  Jesus, 
I  would  gladly  sacrifice  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  wide  world  to 
secure  to  myself  the  glorious  welcome  that  awaits  this  poor  blind 
water-carrier,  on  the  great  accounting  day  t  Oh  I  what,  compared  to 
charity  like  this,  the  ermined  robe,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  golden 
throne,  the  jewelled  diadem  I 

Father  Mathew  was  not  content  with  reaping  his  pre- 
sent harvest ;  he  sowed  in  the  richest  soil  of  the  human 
heart  seeds  of  compassion  and  tenderness,  which  after 
wards  brought  forth  good  fruit,  in  many  a  holy  work  and 
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charitable  undertaking.  For  the  orphan  especially  he  ap- 
pealed with  resistless  pathos.  At  times^  his  words  produced 
an  electrical  efiect,  and  haunted  the  memory  with  unfading 
freshness.  To  this  day,  the  writer  remembers  as  vividly  as 
if  they  were  spoken  but  yesterday,  though  they  were  heard 
by  him  more  than  twenty  years  since,  these  words,  de- 
livered with  all  the  force  of  the  sincerest  conviction :  '  I 
never  meet  in  the  street  a  ragged  child,  asking  me  for 
charity  in  the  name  of  God,  that  I  do  not  think  I  see  the 
Infant  Jesus,  with  outstretched  hands,  and  hear  the  petition 
for  human  mercy  emanating  from  the  lips  of  the  Divinity.' 

Answering  those  who  allege  they  would  wish  to  do  good 
but  that  they  are  afraid  of  imposition,  he  thus  answered : 
'  Wretched  excuse !  It  is  safer  to  be  imposed  upon  by  nine- 
teen, than  to  allow  one  deserving  object  to  depart  unrelieved. 
Many,  says  the  Sacred  Text,  imagining  they  received  weary 
hungry  travellers,  entertained  angels.' 

His  pictures  of  the  hospital,  the  garret,  the  sick  and  the 
dying  poor,  the  expiring  father  of  the  destitute  family, 
were  as  full  of  pathos,  as  his  pictures  of  the  heartless  rich 
man,  breathing  his  last  in  the  midst  of  gorgeous  luxury, 
which  his  eye  then  loathed,  were  striking  and  terrible  to 
the  imagination.  The  preacher  prayed  and  implored,  and 
his  wjiiling  tones  called  forth  the  responsive  tear ;  but  he 
likewise  thundered  against  the  selfish,  the  hard-hearted, 
the  cruel,  the  grinder  of  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  the 
betrayer  of  innocence,  in  the  language  of  immortal  wrath, 
and  (Unounced  their  guilt  witli  the  awful  anathemas  of 
the  SacTcd  Word. 

( )coasi<mally  his  emotion  completely  overpowered  him, 
as  an  instances  will  show.  It  was  while  he  was  preaching 
the  aimual  diarity  sermon  for  the  Magdalen  Asylum.  He 
drc'W  a  captivating  picture  of  one*  whom  he  had  personally 
known—  a  pure  and  sinless  girl,  happy  in  her  unconscious 
innocence,  gay  as  the  lark  in  the  morning  sky,  the  spring 
oiilie  fawn  in  her  step,  the  light  of  gladness  in  her  eye. 
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and  prayers  of  thankfulness  to  God  on  her  virgin  lip. 
Then  bringing  the  dark  figure  of  the  seducer  into  this 
Eden  of  innocence,  he  depicted  him  marking  out  his  prey, 
lying  stealthily  in  wait  for  her,  haunting  her  footsteps, 
flattering  her  artless  vanity,  encompassing  her  with  snare 
and  pitfall,  never  relinquishing  his  hellish  pursuits,  till,  by 
foul  and  devilish  perfidy,  he  had  accomplished  his  fatal 
purpose,  by  the  ruin  of  his  victim.  The  preacher  described 
the  struggles,  the  prayers,  the  weakness,  the  helplessness 
of  the  poor  young  creature,  thus  lost  to  honour  and  to 
virtue.  And  then  he  told  how,  after  he  had  missed  her 
from  her  accustomed  place  before  the  altar,  he  met  her 
one  wild  night  in  the  public  street,  and  how,  covered  with 
shame,  she  sought  to  elude  his  grasp.  She  was  not  yet 
hardened  in  her  hateful  life ;  but  her  beauty  was  gone,  her 
light  extinguished  in  a  night  of  horror :  and  as  he  pictured 
the  defilement  of  that  poor  human  heart,  once  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  living  God,  he  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of 
tears,  overpowered  by  the  emotion  which  his  owa  words 
excited.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  congregation ; 
but  the  charity  gained  largely  by  this  irrepressible  outburst 
of  feeling. 

No  man  was  more  thoroughly  represented  by  his  own 
words  than  Father  Mathew ;  and  a  single  passage  from  one 
of  his  charity  sermons  offers,  as  it  were,  a  key  to  his  whole 
life.  '  Mercy !  heavenly  mercy  I  Had  the  Deity  never 
spoken—  had  He  never  revealed,  by  prophet  or  apostle, 
that  mercy  was  His  will — its  innate  excellence,  the  high 
honour  it  confers  upon  us,  the  delicious,  the  ineffable 
pleasure  we  enjoy  in  its  exercise,  would  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  to  us  the  necessity  of  this  indispensable  duty.' 

An  idea  of  the  good  sense  of  the  man  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  style,  may  be  gathered  from  a  reply  which  he  made 
to  a  brother  clergyman  of  eminent  ability,  and  most  re- 
markable for  his  gifts  as  a  preacher,  who  observed  to 
Father  Mathew  how  diflScult  it  was  at  times  to  select  a 
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subject,  and  to  know  what  would  please  a  cultivated  con- 
gregation. *  My  dear  sir,'  said  Father  Mathew,  *  preach  for 
the  poor,  and  your  preaching  will  always  serve  for  the 
rich.' 

Amongst  the  many  useful  and  indeed  necessary  works 
with  which,  in  a  religious  and  social  point  of  view,  his 
name  is  indissolubly  linked,  was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
cemetery — that  which  has  been  for  more  than  thirty  years 
known  as  the  *  Botanic  Graveyard,'  or  *  Father  Mathew's 
Cemetery.'    It  derived  its  former  name  from  the  fact,  that 
the  ground  purchased  by  Father  Mathew,  and  leased  to  him 
in  January  1830,  had  been  for  several  years  known  as  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  attached  to  the  Royal  Cork  Institution. 
These  grounds  had  long  been  remarkable  for  their  beauty, 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  were  laid  out,  and 
the  variety  and  rarity  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  bota- 
nical treasures  with  which  they  were  adorned.     Even  at 
this  day  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  said  that  such 
a   person   had   been   buried    in   the   'Botanic  Gardens.^ 
Father  Mathew  was  impelled  to  take  this  important  step 
by  two  considerations — the  desire  to  relieve  the  poorer 
classes  from  the  heavy  and  oppressive  burial-fees  then 
exacted  in  the  established  graveyards  of  the   city,  and 
the   necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  a   condition  of  de- 
pendence which  Catholic  pride  felt  to  be  alike  galling  and 
degrading.  The  state  of  things  sprang  out  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  lingering  pressure  of 
the  still  unrepealed  Penal  Laws.     He  had  a  keen  remem- 
brance of  a  circumstance  which  excited  intense  feeling 
at  the  time,  and  which  may  be  mentioned  as  it  tends  to 
illustrate  the  grievance  for  which  a  practical  remedy  was 
now  sought  to  bo  obtained.     It  occurred  shortly  after  the 
passing  of  the  Burial  Act  in  1825,  when  Dean  Magee — 
determining  to  enforce  the  authority  acquired  by  the  new 
law,  which,  while  professing  to  be  a  measure  of  relief^  in 
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reality  perpetuated  exceptional  and  unjust  legislation — 
gave  orders  that  no  clergyman  should  be  allowed  to  pray 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Finn  Barr'g  without  permission 
from  him. 

The  first  message  to  that  effect  was  delivered  by  a 
subordinate  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  a  respectable 
Catholic  in  that  graveyard.  The  deceased  gentleman  had 
been  much  esteemed  for  his  charitable  disposition  and 
his  many  good  works ;  and  a  large  concourse  of  persons,  of 
all  classes,  testified  by  their  presence  the  respect  in  which 
they  held  his  memory.  The  venerable  Dean  Collins,  whose 
name  has  been  previously  mentioned  as  one  of  Father 
Mathew's  best  friends,  attended  the  funeral,  accompanied 
by  several  clergymen,  of  whom  Father  Mathew  was  one ; 
and  as  the  Dean  was  in  the  act  of  reciting  the  solenm 
service  for  the  dead,  he  was  most  indecently  interrupted, 
to  the  grievous  indignation  of  the  excited  multitude.  He 
was  imperiously  commanded,  by  the  express  directions  of 
Dr.  Magee,  to  desist  from  the  performance  of  the  Catholic 
service  over  the  remains  of  a  Catholic  parishioner.  Dr. 
Collins  raised  his  tall  figure  to  its  fullest  height,  and, 
ttiming  to  the  bearer  of  the  imchristian  mandate,  which 
had  been  rudely  and  even  insolently  conveyed,  said,  in  a 
voice  which  was  heard  by  all  present :  *  Go,  sir  I  tell  your 
superior  that  I  will  not  comply  with  his  indecent  and 
untimely  command.  No  law,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  that 
I  know  of,  prohibits  any  man,  clergyman  or  other,  from 
offering  up  a  few  prayers  for  the  dead,  within  the  precincts 
of  a  churchyard  or  on  the  high  road,  when  there  is  no 
introduction,  or,  if  he  please,  obtrusion,  of  the  peculiar 
ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Go,  sir,  and  tell  your 
master  he  will  not  find  me,  or  my  brother  priests,  obedient 
to  his  command.  Go  and  tell  Dean  Magee  that  I  will 
pray  to  God  when,  where,  and  in  what  manner  I  please, 
without  asking  permission  of  Dean  Magee.'  A  deep 
murmur  of  sympathy  rose  from  the  very  heart  of  that 
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insulted  assembly,  and  were  it  not  for  the  nature  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  chastened  feeling  which  it  naturally 
induced,  a  wild  cheer  would  have  rung  through  that 
graveyard,  scaring  the  rooks  in  the  old  trees  that  cast  their 
solemn  shadows  upon  the  quiet  graves  beneath,  and 
perhaps  startling  those  who  were  on  the  watch,  to  witness 
how  the  Dean's  rash  conduct  had  been  borne  by  the 
*  bondsmen  '  of  that  day.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
spirited  and  becoming  resistance  of  Dean  Collins  put  an 
end  to  scandals  of  the  kind ;  for  we  do  not  find  in  the 
records  of  Cork  that  any  similar  attempt  was  made  by 
the  dignitary  who  became,  in  some  years  after  the  in- 
cident referred  to.  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  occur- 
rence, nevertheless,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  the  local  community,  and  in  no  small  degree  in- 
fluenced Father  Mathew  in  the  important  undertaking 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  crowned  with  the  most  complete 
success. 

It  required  very  little,  either  in  arrangement  or  outlay, 
to  adapt  the  beautifiil  grounds  to  the  piirpose  for  which 
they  were  now  destined.  The  cypress  and  the  willow,  the 
cedar  and  the  palm-tree,  were  there  in  blended  beauty ; 
and  fragrant  shrubs  and  bright  evergreens  delighted  the 
eye  at  every  step.  Soon,  the  modest  mound,  with  its 
simple  cross,  marking  the  last  resting-place  of  the  lowly 
dead,  dotted  the  sp«ace  liberally  reserved  for  free  biuials ; 
and  soon,  too,  the  headstone,  elaborately  carved,  and  the 
tomb  and  monument,  simple  and  elegant,  or  costly  and 
ambitious,  afforded  their  evidence  of  the  want  that  had 
l)een  experienced,  and  of  the  grateful  readiness  with  which 
this  most  iiseful  and  benevolent  undertaking  had  been 
availed  of  by  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity. On  January  the  2.5th  tlie  lease  was  perfected; 
and  in  the  following  month  there  was  en»ctt'd,  in  the 
C(Mitral  aveniie,  a  great  stone  cross,  which  is  overshadowed 
by  u  veritable   cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  beneath  which, 
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according  to  his  living  intention  and  dying  injunction, 
now  rests  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  good  man  by  whom  the 
cemetery  was  founded  and  the  cross  was  erected. 

In  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  conversion  of  these 
grounds  into  a  cemetery,  there  was  a  motion  made,  in  the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  to  restrain  Father  Matbew  from 
using  portions  of  the  adjoining  ground  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  circumstance  is  only  of  this  value,  that  it 
affords  an  opportunity  of  quoting  the  testimony  of  the 
opposing  counsel,  as  to  the  disposition  made  by  Father 
Mathew  of  the  revenue  derived  from  burials.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Warren,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  used  these 
words: — *It  is  quite  true,  my  lord,  that  the  defendant 
here  has  been  actuated,  in  the  course  he  has  taken,  by  the 
purest  and  most  benevolent  motives — these  I  give  him  the 
fullest  credit  for.  I  doubt  not  that  he  has  bestowed  (as 
stated  in  liis  answer  and  in  his  proofs)  the  profits  arising 
from  the  cemetery  in  works  of  charity,  and  that,  so  far 
from  deriving  any  personal  benefit,  he  is  rather  a  loser, 
by  the  payment  of  part  of  the  rents  of  the  lands  out  of  his 
own  resources.'  It  is  not  always  tliat  such  testimony  as 
this  is  borne  to  a  defendant  by  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiff. 

Very  soon,  indeed,  was  the  necessity  for  this  additional 
receptacle  for  tlie  dead  terribly  manifested.  In  1832,  the 
cholera,  the  dread  of  which  had  been  haunting  the  minds 
of  those  who  daily  noted  its  eccentric  but  fatal  track,  burst 
out  in  Cork  with  fearful  malignity.  It  had  for  its  fitting 
birthplace  and  cradle  one  of  the  filtliiest  dens  in  one  of 
the  most  crowded  and  worst-ventilated  districts  of  the 
city.  There  it  appeared  in  its  most  awful  aspect,  appal- 
ling the  community  by  the  rapidity  of  its  stroke,  the  brief 
struggle  of  its  victim,  and  the  wild  dread  of  contagion 
wliich  its  very  name  evoked.  The  people  were  filled  with 
dismay,  as  each  hour  brought  with  it  new  tidings  of  its 
spreading  from  house  to  house,  from  lane  to  lane,  from 
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street  to  street,  from  district  to  district.  The  calamity, 
severe  and  terrible  as  it  was,  had  this  much  of  good  in  it 
— it  called  forth  the  courage,  the  devotedness,  and  the 
generosity  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  whom  it  imited 
together,  even  as  one  man,  irrespective  of  all  political  or 
religious  distinctions  whatever.  Many  instances  of  the 
greatest  heroism  and  of  the  most  extraordinary  munificence 
could  here  be  mentioned;  but  allusions  to  individuals 
might  seem  invidious  and  unfair ;  and,  besides,  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  most  by  their  fearless  exertions 
and  by  their  unstinted  generosity,  are  now  numbered  with 
the  dead,  and  are,  we  humbly  trust,  enjoying,  in  a  happier 
world  than  that  which  they  adorned  by  their  virtues,  the 
reward  promised  to  those  who  walk  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord. 

This  was  just  the  occasion  to  call  into  their  fullest 
activity  the  qualities  of  a  man  like  Father  Mathew.  At 
this  time  we  can  only  faintly  remember  the  confidence 
which  he  inspired,  and  the  blessings  which  followed  his 
footsteps,  as  he  rapidly  passed  through  the  streets  on  some 
mission  of  charity;  but  we  have  been  favoured  with  a 
communication  from  one  who  bears  in  grateful  memory 
the  generous  aid  which  he,  the  pastor  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  plague  first  broke  out,  received  from  his  brother 
priest.  The  writer  is  the  Catholic  Archdeacon  of  Cork, 
the  Venerable  M.  B.  O'Shea,  now  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's, 
then  pastor  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul : — 

I  have  at  this  moment  (Feb.  11th,  18C3)  the  most  \iTid  and  grmte- 
ful  recollection  of  the  generous  and  heroic  leal  displayed  by  mj 
revered  and  beloved  friend,  Father  Mathew,  when,  with  the  unselfish 
devoted ne8s  of  a  martyr  and  an  apostle,  he  threw  himnelf  into  the 
midst  of  the  peril,  when  the  terrible  reality  of  ^Vsiatic  cholera  amota 
my  parish  first  of  any  locality  in  Ireland,  in  April  1832.  When  the 
first  stunning  effect  of  the  blow  hail  subsided,  as  it  spetnlily  did,  a 
noble  s})<M;tacle  was  exhibited  in  the  union  of  all  ranks,  professions, 
and  creeds,  while  resolutely  and  fearlessly  confronting  the  calamity, 
and  aiming  at  its  mitigation  by  all  the  resources  which  humanityi 
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religicm^  and  science  are  sure  to  bring  into  play,  in  the  presence  of  a 
fearful  crisis.  Amongst  those  who  at  that  awful  period  took  a  con- 
spicuous part,  not  only  in  unwearied  attendance  by  the  bedside  of  the 
plague-stricken  sufferers,  but  also  in  suggesting  and  practically  carry- 
ing out  sanitary  and  remedial  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  in 
private  houses  and  in  the  public  hospitals.  Father  Mathew  was  ever 
foremost,  and  always  indefatigable.  What  most  deeply  affected  me 
tke^  and  the  memory  of  which,  even  now,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  fills  me  with  the  mingled  emotions  of  gratitude  and  of 
reverential  regard,  was  the  visit  he  paid  me  in  the  very  early  stage  of 
this  dire  calamity,  when  my  hard-worked  curates  and  myself  were 
overwhelmed  with  incessant  calls  by  day  and  night,  before  there  was 
time  for  the  erection  of  a  temporary  hospital,  and  before  the  pestilence 
had  spread  over  other  and  distant  districts  of  the  city  and  suburbs — 
the  centre  and  focus  of  the  disease  being  a  block  of  narrow  ill-venti- 
lated streets  and  lanes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  my  re- 
sidence, where  the  cholera  raged  with  peculiar  virulence.  Two  or 
three  days  after  the  first  terrific  outburst  of  the  pest,  and  as  soon  as 
the  awfiil  tidings  reached  Father  Mathew's  ears,  he  hastened  to  my 
house,  and,  with  open  heart  and  arms,  embraced  me;  and,  while  offering 
his  consolation  and  sympathy,  tendered  me  his  valuable  services,  and 
the  offices  of  his  sacred  ministry,  for  the  comfort  and  spiritual  aid  of 
my  poor  afflicted  parishioners,  at  every  hour  by  night  or  day  that  I 
should  refer  to  him.  This  offer,  unexpected  and  imsolicited  on  my 
part,  was,  of  course,  promptly  and  gratefully  accepted ;  and  nothing 
could  equal  the  noble  untiring  efficiency  of  the  support  he  then  gave 
me  until  the  benefit  and  blessing  of  his  ministrations  to  the  sick  were 
required  away  from  my  central  district,  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the 
city,  which,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after,  was  doomed  to  undergo  its 
own  share  in  the  prevailing  scourge. 

Quitting  the  district  in  which  he  had  laboured  bo  zeal- 
ously as  a  volunteer,  Father  Mathew  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  for  a  time,  to  the  more  legitimate 
sphere  of  his  duties,  his  own  parish.  Here  the  plague 
raged  in  all  its  horrors,  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day  the 
brave  priest  might  be  seen  going  from  house  to  house, 
performing  the  duties  of  his  ministry  amidst  sights  and 
sounds  that  appalled  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  shook  the 
strongest  nerves.  £ut  this  was  not  all  he  did  in  that 
trying  time. 
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Oii'r  of  the  largest  b^»?p::ak  in  the  chr  iras  establkhed 
at  a  little  diitaBce  from  Li^  dwelling  in  Core  Street,  and 
ira£  mt^Ld^  by  a  full  staff  of  clergymen,  who  spared  no 
labour  in  that  trying  moment.     In  order  to  easure  the 
pre&ence  of  a  clergyman  at  trreiy  hour  of  the  day  and 
night,  it  was  arranged  that  the  duty  should  be  taken  in 
turn :  and  Father  Mat  hew  requested, '  as  a  £aTour,'  that 
he  should  be  apportioned  the  hours  firom  midnight  to  six 
in  the  morning — the  very  hours  which  even  the  most 
zealous  miglit  l>e  excused  from  selecting.     But  Father 
ilathew  knew  how  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  mere 
mercenarif-s,  gathered  together  for  the  occasion,  and  per- 
forming duties  of  a  depressing  and  even  revolting  nature. 
In  whatever  part  of  the  city  he  might  have  been  during 
the  day — in  tlie  garret,  or   the  hovel   in  the  remotest 
suburb.-?,  or  bv  the  bedside  of  a  friend  who  had  been  sud- 
denly  struck  down — he  was   unfailingly  punctual  in  his 
attendance  in  the  hospital  during  the  long  and  weary  hours 
of  night.     Gentle  and  mild  as  he  was,  still  there  was  not 
a  nurse  or  an  assistant  in  the  hospital  that  did  not  stand 
in  awe  rif  the  vigilance  of  Father  Mathew,  or  who  would 
willin^'lv  liave  incurred  his  rebuke.     If  the  nurses  watched 
th(;  patients,   Fatlier  Matliew  watched  both  nurses  and 
patients;  and  while  he  was  present,  there  was  no  such 
thing  heard  of  as  a  nurse  or  attendant  nodding  at  her  post, 
or  relaxing  in  her  attention  to  the  sick.     An  incident,  to 
which  h(*  oftentimes  referred  in  after  life,  and  which  was 
soon   known  through  the   city,  exhibited  the  value  and 
nec(\-<sity  of  his  vigilance  and  supervision. 

He  liiul  administered  the  hist  rites  of  religion  to  a  young 
man  in  whom  he  liad  a  special  interest,  and  having  received 
a  summons  to  anotlier  part  of  tiie  hospital,  he  hiu'riedly 
quitted  tin*  ward,  from  which  lie  was  absent  but  for  a  short 
time.  On  his  return  \w.  ajjjiroaclied  tlie  bed  in  which  he 
had  left  the  young  man  alive;  but  the  IhkI  was  now  un- 
<iccupied.     ^  Nurse,  nurse  I  what  has  become  of  the  young 
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man  who  lay  in  this  bed  ? '  asked  Father  Mathew.  '  Dead, 
sir,'  was  the  laconic  answer.  *  Dead  I — it  cannot  be — 
where  is  he  ? '  *  The  corpse  is  taken  to  the  dead-house, 
sir.'  '  I  can't  believe  he  is  dead — I  must  go  myself  and 
see,'  said  Father  Mathew ;  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
ghastly  chamber  to  which  the  dead  were  borne,  previous  to 
being  taken  out  for  interment.  It  presented  an  awful 
spectacle  indeed.  At  one  end  was  a  pile  of  miserable 
coffins,  the  merest  shells,  made  of  thin  boards,  and  knocked 
together  with  a  few  nails.  Some  of  these  wretched  re- 
ceptacles were  on  the  floor,  either  with  their  lids  fastened 
down,  or  open  and  awaiting  their  future  occupants.  On 
tables,  and  also  on  the  floor,  lay  a  number  of  bodies,  in 
each  of  which  a  heart  throbbed  and  a  soul  dwelt  a  few 
hours  before.  Some  lay,  blue  and  distorted,  in  the  sheet  in 
which  they  had  been  snatched  from  the  bed  on  which  they 
died ;  more  were  wrapped,  like  mummies  in  similar  sheets, 
which  had  been  covered  with  pitch  or  tar,  liberally  laid  on 
to  prevent  contagion.  Amidst  that  scene  of  death  in  its 
most  appalling  aspect,  there  was  a  horrid  bustle  of  life : 
coffins  being  nailed  down  with  noisy  clatter — sheets  being 
rapidly  covered  over  with  a  black  and  seething  substance 
—  bodies  being  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  tumbled 
into  their  last  receptacle  with  the  haste  and  the  indif- 
ference which  a  terrible  familiarity  with  death  engenders 
in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class — orders  hoarsely  given — 
figures  moving  or  reeling  to  and  fro ;  for  it  was  necessary 
that  those  who  performed  the  horrid  and  revolting  diities 
of  that  chamber  should  be  well  plied  with  whisky :  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  time  and  the  necessity  of  tlie  moment. 
Into  this  scene  of  horrors,  partly  liglited  by  a  few  coarse 
flickering  candles,  Father  Matliew  hurriedly  entered.  Even 
the  strongest  might  have  recoiled  at  the  spectacle  which 
met  his  sight;  but  he  only  thought  of  the  object  of  his 
mission.  There  lay-  the  body,  and  near  it  were  two  men 
preparing  the  tarred  sheet  in  which  they  were  to  wrap  it. 
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*  Stop,  stop ! '  said  Father  Mathew,  *  surely  the  young  man 
can't  be  dead  I '  *  Dead^  your  reverence  I  God  forbid  you 
or  me  would  be  as  dead  as  that  poor  fellow — the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  his  sowl  I '  said  one  of  the  men.  '  No,  no, 
I  can't  believe  it — I  was  speaking  to  him  a  moment  before 
I  left  the  ward — let  me  try.'  *  Wisha,  try,  if  you  plaze, 
your  reverence ;  but  he's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail ;  and  shure 
it  does  n't  take  long  to  carry  a  man  off  in  those  times — 
God  be  between  us  and  harm  I '  There  was  a  momentary 
suspension  of  the  loathsome  work  as  Father  Mathew  knelt 
down  beside  the  body,  and  pressed  his  hand  lightly  over 
the  region  of  the  heart.  A  group,  such  as  few,  save 
perhaps  those  who  loved  to  paint  the  terrible  and  the 
hideous,  would  desire  to  see  near  them,  clustered  round 
the  devoted  priest;  and  not  a  soiind  was  heard  for  a 
time  in  tliat  chamber  of  death.  There  was  a  suspense  of 
a  moment — it  seemed  an  age — when  Father  Mathew  cried 
out  exultingly — '  Thank  God  I  he  is  alive  I — I  feel  liis  heart 
beat — thank  God !  thank  God ! '  It  was  quite  true — life 
was  not  extinct ;  and  restoratives  haWng  been  applied,  the 
young  man  was  removed  to  another  part  of  the  hospital — 
and  in  a  few  days  after  he  was  able  to  poiu*  forth  his 
gratitude  to  him  who,  through  God's  mercy,  had  resciied 
liim  from  inevitable  death ;  for  had  but  another  minute 
elapsed,  he  was  lost  to  this  world  for  ever.  As  may  be 
supposed,  this  incident  had  a  salutary  effect  in  the  hospital, 
though  it  was  little  wanted  to  render  as  untiring  as  ever 
the  sleepless  vigilance  of  Father  Mathew. 

The  physicians  who  were  associated  with  him  in  that 
fearful  time  spoke  ever  after  with  enthusiasm  of  his  zeal, 
his  utter  disregard  of  self,  and  his  munificent  generosity ; 
for,  fnim  his  own  resources,  he  constimtly  sent  liberal 
supplieH  of  the  most  costly  wines  and  spirits  to  the  hospitals, 
as  stimulants  to  be  used  by  the  patients,  and  also  for  the 
staff,  who,  as  he  then  believed,  required  their  use  after  the 
discharge  of  their  arduous  and  exhausting  duties. 
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The  reputation  of  Father  Mathew  was  much  enhanced 
by  his  marvellous  labours  at  this  period — which  labours 
never  ceased  until  the  temporary  hospitals  were  closed,  and 
confidence  was  fully  restored  to  the  public  mind.  Nor 
indeed  were  his  labours  over  even  then,  though  they 
assumed  another  form ;  for  there  were  widows  to  assist,  and 
orphans  to  educate  and  provide  for ;  and  to  this  holy  duty 
he  applied  his  utmost  energy,  and  devoted  every  shilling 
he  could  spare  from  the  other  objects  of  his  seemingly  ex- 
haustless  bounty.  *  Give !  give !  give ! ' — so  he  preached, 
and  so  he  practised ;  and  when  he  gave  his  last  shilling, 
he  gave  it  in  the  name  of  God,  confident  that  God  would 
send  him  more  to  give. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  Holiday-getter  and  a  Feast-giver — Gentle  Rebuke — Taught  in  a 
good  School — His  Kindness  to  young  Priests — Grand  Party  in  the 
Cock-loft — The  *  Bore '  from  the  Country — His  Success  as  a  Peace- 
maker—The flounced  *  Habit.' 

THE  nature  of  Father  Matbew  was  eminently  paternal, 
Tlie  innocence  and  gaiety  of  childhood  had  for  him  an 
unfailing  charm.  He  was  interested  in  the  plays  and  sports 
of  youth ;  and  the  more  tliey  yelled  and  shrieked  in  the 
<lelirium  of  childish  enjoyment,  the  greater  was  his  delight, 
especially  if,  as  was  often  the  case,  he  had  been  the  pro- 
moter and  patron  of  tlie  day's  amusements.  To  promote 
their  enjoyment  and  add  to  their  happiness  was  with  him 
to  live  over  again  his  own  youth  at  Rathclolieen.  No  one 
better  knew  the  geniiine  tastes  and  likings  of  little  people 
tlian  Father  Mathew.  He  knew  that  apples,  and  oranges, 
and  nuts,  cakes,  and  sweet  tilings,  including  toffy  and 
'bull's-eyes,'  were  to  them  t\w  8 uinnmmbonum of  earthly 
felicity ;  Jind  that  these,  with  an  out-of-door  holiday,  when 
they  could  run,  and  shout,  and  tumble,  and  play  all 
manner  of  wild  pranks,  were,  in  their  esteem,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  finest  clothes  in  the  world.  And  accordingly 
ht'  miide  a  reputation  for  himself  with  the  yoimg  people 
of  the  cit}^  as  a  holiday-gftter  as  well  as  a  fejist-giver. 
huh'tul,  his  visit  to  any  schocj,  whatever  the  off{K*t  it  had 
u])ou  the  solemn  master  or  the  sedate  mistress,  sent  a 
rlirill  of  joyous  expectation  thrcaigh  the  scholars  of  all 
de-^rees;  for  not  ran^ly  was  the  glad  announcement  made. 
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in  words  that  surpassed  the  most  ravishing  music — *  Young 
gentlemen.  Father  Mathew  has  asked  for  a  holiday  for  you, 
and  I  cannot  refuse  him  anything  he  asks  for.'  '  Young 
ladies,  ditto,  ditto.'  But  if  he  obtained  the  holiday,  he 
also  provided  a  feast ;  and  oftentimes  the  fine  old  place 
occupied  by  his  brother  Charles,  at  Lehenagh,  a  couple  of 
miles  outside  the  city,  was  the  scene  of  the  two-fold  en- 
joyment. Entertaining  a  profound  reverence  for  youthful 
powers  of  digestion,  he  looked  on  placidly  while  sturdy 
boys  crammed  themselves  with  quantities  of  pastry,  the 
fourth  part  of  which  would  have  consigned  a  full-grown 
man  to  the  care  of  his  doctor. 

Considerate  to  children  in  general,  to  orphans  he  was 
peculiarly  tender;  and  invariable  presents  of  large  bags 
of  apples  and  nuts,  sent  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints  (an 
occasion  devoted  by  youth  to  perpetual  crunching  and 
testing  of  teeth,  as  by  those  somewhat  older  to  the 
mysteries  of  melted  lead,  &c.)  to  the  orphans  in  the 
Asylums,  and  to  the  children  in  the  House  of  Industry, 
exhibited  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  these  unfortunate 
little  ones.  These  he  frequently  had  taken  to  the  green 
fields,  and  to  the  pleasant  meadows  along  the  river's  side, 
but  under  the  care  of  watchful  guardians.  Such  excursions 
were  always  preceded  by  a  good  breakfast,  and  were  usually 
woimd  up  by  a  more  solid  entertainment,  both  being  at 
his  expense. 

His  feeling  towards  children  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  the  following  incident. 

During  certain  days  of  Holy  Week,  it  is  the  custom,  in 
Catholic  countries,  to  remove  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from 
the  tabernacle  on  the  high  altar  to  a  side  altar,  which,  with 
pious  care,  is  elaborately  prepared  for  its  reception.  This 
altar  is  decorated  with  the  richest  velvets,  the  choicest 
silks,  or  the  most  sumptuous  brocades — with  lace,  and 
flowers,  and  jewellery — whatever,  in  fact,  is  costly  and 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     Hundreds  of  waxen 
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lights  flood  the  altar  with  their  radiance,  and  enhance  the 
eflfect  of  the  drapery  and  the  decoration.  The  effect  is 
still  further  heightened  by  the  sombre  gloom  of  the  rest  of 
the  building,  and  the  blank  desolation  of  the  high  altar, 
upon  which  not  only  is  there  no  light  burning,  but  which 
is  entirely  shrouded  in  purple,  emblematical  of  the 
mourning  of  the  Church,  and  the  Passion  which  it  com- 
memorates. The  small  or  side  altar  is  the  object  of  devout 
attraction,  and  typifies  the  tomb  which  received  the  sacred 
body  of  the  Kedeemer.  On  these  days  it  is  customary  for 
the  faithful  to  '  make  their  roimds ' — that  is,  to  go  from 
church  to  church,  and  to  offer  up  in  each  certain  prayers 
appropriate  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  to  do  so 
with  a  suitable  intention.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  devout 
and  decorous  bearing  of  those  who  perform  this  religious 
exercise ;  even  the  children,  as  a  rule,  are  reverential  in 
their  manner,  and  repeat  their  prayers  with  edifying 
gra\4ty.  But  a  few  are  sure  to  be  thoughtless  and  noisy, 
and,  perhaps  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  are 
rather  distracting  by  their  behaviour.  The  little  Friary, 
or  Father  Mathew's  Chapel,  as  it  was  indifferently  called, 
was  at  all  times,  at  least  since  his  connection  with  it>  re- 
markable for  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  this  altar,  and 
for  the  extreme  richness  and  elegance  of  its  decoration. 
The  most  costly  and  beautiful  articles  were  lavished  upon 
it  in  profusion  by  the  good  ladies  who  thus  gratified  their 
piety,  and  evinced  their  respect  for  the  priest  whose  virtues 
they  revered.  The  temper  of  these  excellent  ladies  was 
not  at  all  times  proof  against  the  incursions  of  troops  of 
little  ones,  whose  clattering  footsteps  resounded  in  the 
hushed  chapel,  and  whose  artless  admiration,  uttered  too 
often  in  a  tone  of  voice  more  suited  to  the  open  air,  than 
to  a  place  of  solemn  worship,  was  rather  trying,  especially 
to  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  decorum.  The 
annoyance  occasioned  by  these  incursions  excited  the 
anger  of  a   lady,  one  of  the  voluntary  teachers  in  the 
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adjoining  school,  and  whose  position  gave  her  peculiar 
authority.  She  was  in  the  act  of  driving  before  her  a 
noisy  bevy  of  very  young  children,  when  Father  Mathew 
came  up,  and,  drawing  away  her  attention  from  the  little 
intruders,  said,  *My  dear  madam,  why  are  you  driving 
these  children  out  of  the  chapel  ? '  '  Oh,  Father  Mathew,' 
answered  the  lady,  '  they  were  making  such  a  noise,  that 
they  were  disturbing  the  congregation ;  and  really,  I  must 
say,  Father  Mathew,  I  wonder  how  you  can  tolerate  them, 
going  in  and  out,  as  they  do.'  *My  dear  madam,  you 
must  remember  the  words  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  who 
said,  Suffer  these  little  ones  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  If  they 
come  from  curiosity  now,  they  will  come  to  pray  another 
time ;  and  you  cannot  tell  what  impression  is  made  upon 
the  mind  of  the  very  youngest  child  that  enters  the  House 
of  God.'  The  lady  never  again,  whatever  her  temptation 
to  do  so,  interfered  with  the  movements  of  these  question- 
able worshippers. 

The  sports  and  g3.mbols  of  youth  were  pleasing  to  the 
good  man's  heart,  but  the  spectacle  of  their  piety  raised 
him,  as  it  were,  to  the  seventh  heaven.  He  could  scarcely 
restrain  his  emotion  as  he  administered  to  them  the  First 
Communion,  or  witnessed  their  performance  of  some  work 
of  charity.  By  teaching  and  by  example,  he  encouraged 
his  young  friends  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  and 
when  he  saw  that  his  teaching  was  not  in  vain,  that  the 
seed  which  he  had  planted  in  their  heart  was  bearing 
abundant  fruit,  his  happiness  was  very  great. 

Passing  through  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Cork, 
he  saw  two  of  his  special  proteges,  two  young  lads  of 
respectable  position,  standing  in  a  door-way,  and  deeply 
engaged  over  something  contained  in  a  little  book.  *  Good 
morrow,  boys ! '  said  Father  Mathew,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  his  young  friends,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  his  usual 
caress,  which  was  a  soft  pull  of  the  ear,     *  What  are  you 
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doing  here,  my  dears  ? '  After  some  little  show  of  reluct- 
ance, they  told  him  that  they  were  collecting  for  a  case  of 
urgent  charity,  which  at  the  time  excited  the  liveliest 
compassion,  A  poor  young  mother,  with  a  number  of 
helpless  children,  had  been  left  utterly  destitute  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  who  had  held  a 
respectable  rank  in  his  native  city.  And  the  young  lads, 
taught  in  a  good  school,  had  of  their  0¥m  accord  taken 
up  the  case,  and  were  going  from  door  to  door,  seeking  for 
contributions.  'Wliy  didn't  you  tell  me  of  this? — why 
not  call  on  me  ? — why  pass  me  by,  my  dear  ? '  said  Father 
Mathew  to  the  elder  lad,  who  had  the  care  of  the  little 
book  in  which  the  subscriptions  were  entered.  *Why, 
Father  Mathew,  we  were  really  ashamed  to  apply  to  you ; 
we  knew  you  had  more  calls  on  you  than  anyone  else,  and 
you  are  always  giving  charity.'  *  But,  my  dear,  you  were 
wrong  in  not  coming  to  me.  It  would  have  pained  me  if 
I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  aiding  you  in  your  good  work. 
Put  my  name  down  for  51.  I  have  not  the  money  now, 
but  call  on  me  in  two  days  for  it  at  my  house.'  When  the 
lads  came  at  the  appointed  time,  they  were  radiant  with 
triumph.  '  Oh  !  Father  Mathew,  you  have  done  us  such 
good  I  The  moment  yonr  name  was  seen,  every  one  had 
confidence  in  the  case;  and  seel  we  have  got  over 
200/.  I  We  are  so  much  obliged  to  you.'  *  No,  my  dear 
boys,  it  is  I  who  ought  to  be  so  much  obliged  to  you,  for 
doing  such  a  work  of  charity  for  this  poor  family.  God 
will  bless  you  for  it,  now  and  hereafter.  It  is  by  such 
acts  that  we  do  honour  to  God's  holy  name.  Thank  you, 
boys — thank  you.'  And  with  another  fond  pull  of  the 
ear,  and  tlie  promised  5/.,  the  delighted  lads  were  dis- 
missed. 

Those  of  a  different  fiiith  felt  almost  the  same  respect 
for  Father  Mathew,  and  the  same  confidence  in  his  purity 
of  life  and  integrity  of  motive,  sis  did  the  members  of  his 
own  communion.    A  rather  remarkable  proof  of  the  esteem 
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in  which  he  was  held  by  Protestants  may  be  mentioned. 
The  conductors  of  one  of  the  very  first  classical  schools  of 
the   city,  well    known  to   more  than  one  generation  as 

*  Hamblin's  School,'  made  a  special  application  to  Father 
Mathew,  requesting  him  to  teach  catechism  and  give  re- 

.  ligious  instruction  to  the  Catholic  boys  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  week ;  and  on  every  Thursday,  for  several  years,  the 
catechism  was  taught  and  the  instruction  given  by  him  in 
the  school.  The  schoolboys,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
liked  Father  Mathew,  who,  it  must  be  said,  found  an  easy 
road  to  their  hearts  by  procuring  for  them  an  occasional 
holiday,  and  inviting  the  whole  school  out  to  Lehenagh, 
where,  as  one  of  the  pupils  of  that  day  now  states,  they 
were  *  gloriously  treated.'  The  surviving  member  of  the 
then  existing  partnership  in  the  conduct  of  that  celebrated 
seminary,  speaks  of  Father  Mathew  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  respect  and  affection.  *  He  was,'  says  Dr.  Porter,  *  one 
of  the  kindest,  one  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent men  I  ever  knew — a  man  of  true  Jiberality  of 
mind,  and  a  thorough  gentleman.' 

To  young  priests,  as  well  as  to  young  men  intended  for 
the  ministry.  Father  Mathew  wasinvariably  kind;  and  many 
a  grey-headed  pastor,  by  the  zealous  assistance  which  he 
afforded  to  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  paid  back  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  he  had  incurred  in  his  youth — perhaps  in 
the  hour  of  sickness,  or  at  a  time  when  the  ofl&ces  of  friend- 
ship were  most  needed.  Youug  priests  just  left  college, 
and  yet  without  a  mission,  are  not  usually  in  the  most 
affluent  circumstances ;  and  at  such  a  time  an  act  of  kind- 
ness is  peculiarly  acceptable.  Father  Mathew,  when  an 
opportunity  of  the  kind  was  afforded  him,  would  say,  as  if 
he  were  asking  a  favour  rather  than  conferring  a  benefit, 

*  You  must  oblige  me  and  come  and  say  eight  o'clock  Mass 
for  me  for  the  next  fortnight.  Do  so,  my  dear  sir,  if  you 
possibly  can.'  Of  course,  the  yoimg  priest  was  only  too 
glad  to  accept  the  invitation;  and  it  was  thus,  among  othet 
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kindly  devices,  that  Father  Mathew  was  enabled  to  render 
a  substantial  service  without  hurting  the  pride  or  lowering 
the  self-respect  of  him  whom  he  served.  If  a  young  priest 
were  sick,  formality  was  then  out  of  the  question.  He  en- 
tered the  sick-room  as  a  father  would  that  of  a  son ;  and  if 
anything  were  wanted,  which  was  often  the  case,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  sent  in  at  his  expense,  and  insisted  upon  its  being  as 
freely  used  as  it  was  freely  given.  He  provided  a  careful 
nurse,  where  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  and  supplied  every 
requisite,  either  during  the  stages  of  the  disease,  or  during 
the  tedious  convalescence ;  and  were  change  of  air  and  a 
milder  climate  considered  essential  to  recovery,  a  bank- 
note, slipped  into  the  hand  of  the  patient,  with  a  gentle 
pressure  and  an  imperative  whisper — *  You  rnusty  my  dear. 
You  will  seriously  pain  me  if  you  refuse ' — placed  the  means 
of  health  at  the  disposal  of  the  invalid.  Hundreds  of  in- 
stances of  his  kindness  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry 
might  be  recorded  of  him;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  never  was  his  sympathy  or  his  assistance  sought 
for  in  vain,  and  that  it  was  more  frequently  proffered  than 
solicited. 

He  was  also  fond  of  assisting  yoimg  persons  who  had  an 
evident  vocation  for  a  religious  life,  to  prosecute  their 
studies,  and  realise  their  pious  intention.  If  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  vocation  was  real,  and  that  they  were 
likely  to  serve  religion,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  Church, 
he  encouraged  and  fostered  their  piety ;  and  were  they  in 
circumstances  which  rendered  material  aid  necessary,  he 
contrived  to  send  them  to  Rome,  or  to  some  college  at 
home,  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  desires.  He  con- 
siderably strengthened  his  own  order  in  Ireland  by  hi? 
selection  of  subjects,  and  by  his  liberality  in  enabling  them 
to  complete  their  course  of  study. 

That  remarkable  trait  in  his  character — his  hospitality 
— merits  special  notice.  Hospitality  is  not  always  a  proof 
of  generosity  or  kindness  of  disposition,  for  there  are  many 
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who  freely  entertain  from  ostentation,  or  a  wish  to  eclipse 
their  neighbours;  but  Father  Mathew's  hospitality  was 
bom  of  his  nature — it  sprang  from  his  heart — it  manifested 
itself  in  his  youth — it  grew  and  increased  with  his  years. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Cork,  when  his  brother  Charles, 
returning  from  one  of  his  voyages,  came  to  pay  the  priest 
a  visit.  Proceeding  to  the  Friary,  he  ascended  the  stairs 
that  led  to  the  gallery,  or  loft,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
two  friars.  Father  Donovan  and  Father  Mathew.  As  he 
^preached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
bursts  of  laughter,  and  other  immistakable  indications 
of  pleasure  and  good  fellowship ;  and  on  entering  the  low- 
ceiled  room  belonging  to  his  brother,  he  was  quite  taken 
aback  at  the  spectacle  which  met  his  astonished  gaze. 
There  was  a  company  of  about  twenty  surrounding  a  well- 
served  table,  plentifully  supplied  with  glasses  and  decanters, 
hot  water,  lemons,  sugar,  wine  and  whisky,  the  usual  and 
orthodox  '  et  ceteras ; '  and  Father  Mathew  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  *  looking,'  said  Charles,  *  as  happy  as  a  king — 
quite  in  his  element — delighted  at  seeing  so  many  people 
enjoying  themselves.'  Songs  and  toasts,  wit  and  humoiu*, 
fun  and  jollity,  were  the  order  of  the  evening;  but  at  a 
reasonable  hour — earlier,  perhaps,  than  most  of  the  guests 
thought  necessary — the  party  broke  up,  and  the  brothers 
were  left  alone  to  talk  over  tlie  past,  and  speculate  as  to 
the  fiiture.  The  guests  of  that  evening  were,  some  of  them, 
his  brother  clergymen — others,  the  friends  with  whom  he 
had  become  acquainted  since  his  arrival  in  Cork,  and  who, 
loving  him  then,  loved  him  to  the  last. 

When  a  grand  entertainment  of  this  kind  was  given  by 
either  of  the  friars,  it  was  necessary  to  convert  the  other 
chamber  into  a  kitchen ;  Jind  Father  Donovan  came  out  in 
great  force  on  such  occasions,  for  he  had  quite  a  genius 
for  cooking. 

*  Poor  Theobald  Mathew,'  says  a  brother  priest,  fondly 
looking  back  to  the  earliest  years  of  his  mission,  *  was  never 
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80  happy  as  when  he  had  a  dozen  of  us  around  him.  He 
was  as  good  a  host  as  ever  lived — full  of  innocent  gaiety 
and  as  easily  amused  as  a  child.' 

Fond  of  company  as  he  was,  especially  when  he  himself 
was  lord  of  the  feast,  he  was  never,  even  once,  guilty  of 
excess,  or  indeed  of  the  slightest  approach  to  it.  As  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  happily  remarked — *  He  was  always 
cautious,  but  convivial — fond  of  seeing  people  enjoy  them- 
selves, but  never  once  bordering  on  being  the  worse  of 
wine.  Singularly  abstemious  himself,  he  did  not  in  any 
way  run  counter  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  much  less  so 
when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  a  host ;  in  which  capacity 
lie  neither  spared  his  wine,  nor  refrained  from  pressing 
his  guests  to  *  help  themselves.'  In  those  days,  the  idea 
of  any  man  wilfully  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  *  gifts 
of  God,'  was  never  dreamed  of;  or  if  a  case  were  mentioned 
where  a  person  did  not  drink  wine,  or  had  an  aversion 
to  whisky-punch,  it  was  at  once  set  down  to  eccentricity, 
or  to  some  constitutional  tendency — perhaps,  to  insanity 
— which  might  be  developed  by  the  use  of  stimulants. 
Father  Mathew  then  took  tlie  world  as  he  found  it,  never 
imagining  that  a  day  Wtos  to  come  when  he  should  lead  a 
crusade  against  its  most  deeply-rooted  customs,  and  to 
assail  strong  drink  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  ardour  of 
a  Soldier  of  the  Cross.  He  may  have  been  constitution- 
ally, or  from  taste,  averse  to  the  free  use  of  wine ;  but  his 
prevailing  motive  was  the  danger  of  giving  scandal,  and 
the  necessity  which  compelled  him,  a  pineat,  to  be  more 
circumspect  than  other  men.  A  gliiss  or  two  of  wine,  or 
a  *  tumbler  of  punch,' carefully  and  dexterously  'watered,' 
wsis  the  extent  of  his  indulgence.  And,  as  an  invariable 
rule,  long  before  the  hand  of  the  clock  pointt^i  to  ten,  he 
slipped  away  from  whatever  company  he  happened  to  be 
with,  and  was  on  his  way  to  his  apartment  in  the 
Friary,  or  to  his  modest,  though  afterwards  historic,  house 
in  Cove  Street, 
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Father  Mathew  was  a  most  agreeable  companion ;  for, 
what  is  a  thing  very  rare  to  be  met  with,  he  combined  the 
two  opposite  qualities  of  being  a  first-rate  listener  and  a 
first- rate  raconteur.  His  powers  as  a  listener  were  rather 
severely  but  successfully  tested  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
obtained  unmerited  credit  for  the  display  of  other  qualities 
which  had  no  possible  opportunity  for  their  exercise. 
Among  the  guests  whom  he  entertained  that  day  was  a 
thorough-paced  bore  from  a  neighbouring  town,  who  not 
only  talked  himself,  his  affairs,  his  opinions,  his  views 
of  things  in  particular  and  things  in  general,  his  wisdom, 
his  sagacity,  his  extraordinary  depth  of  penetration,  &c., 
but  took  good  care  that  no  one  else  should  as  much  as  edge 
in  a  word.  A  mill,  with  a  fine  head  of  water,  and  the  ma- 
chinery in  full  motion,  could  scarcely  vie  with  this  sublime 
bore,  who,  though  he  contrived  to  do  his  duty  manfully  at 
dinner,  and  with  the  *  materials '  afterwards,  never  stopped 
the  flow  of  his  discourse  for  a  single  minute.  He  literally 
held  Father  Mathew  by  the  ear  for  the  whole  of  that 
evening.  But  his  host  was  in  one  of  his  grandest  listening 
moods.  He  looked  full  at  his  loquacious  guest,  with  eyes 
beaming  with  benevolence,  nodding  from  time  to  time 
'  like  a  mandarin,'  occasionally  ejaculating  *  Ah  ! '  in  a 
tone  of  surprise  or  sympathy,  and,  on  very  rare  occasions, 
affording  breathing-time  to  the  speaker  by  such  expressions 
as  *  Dear  me,  sir ! '  *  How  very  strange  I '  '  It  is  quite  won- 
derful, my  dear  sir ! '  This  was  the  extent  of  Father 
Mathew's  share  in  that  evening's  conversation.  And  yet, 
when  the  unwearied  bore  bade  good  night  to  his  host,  and 
got  out  into  the  street,  he  clutched  the  arm  of  the  disgusted 
friend  who  had  introduced  him  and  brought  him  to  dine, 
saying,  *  My  dear  fellow,  I  had  no  idea  that  Mr.  Mathew  was 
80  agreeable  a  man.  I  assure  you,  I  have  been  most  pleas- 
ingly disappointed  in  him.  So  full  of  anecdote !  So  charm- 
ing a  companion !  Such  sound  common  sense !  Really 
I  don't  know  when  I  spent  so  delightful  an  evening.' 
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Now  a  bore  of  this  kind  was  a  positive  relief  to  Father 
Mathew,  who  rejoiced  when  he  could  have  some  one  with 
him  who  relieved  him  of  the  trouble  of  talking.  But  few 
could  enter  more  usefully  and  profitably  into  conversation 
than  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  or  who  narrated  striking 
events  or  described  circumstances  of  personal  occurrence 
with  better  effect. 

Though  leading  a  life  of  extraordinary  activity,  and 
absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  he  still  found  time 
for  reading  other  than  strictly  professional  works.  He  was 
generally  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  day,  and 
could  criticise  with  acuteness  the  merits  of  a  popular  work, 
pointing  out,  with  unfailing  accuracy,  its  good  or  evil 
tendency,  its  fallacies  or  its  truths.  To  books  of  travel  he 
was  much  inclined;  but  wliere  the  traveller  penetrated 
some  new  country,  explored  virgin  forests,  or  described  the 
habits,  customs,  modes  of  life,  and  superstitions  of  a  wild 
race.  Father  Mathew  was  captivated  by  his  pages.  For 
natural  history  he  had  the  greatest  partiality,  as  it  enabled 
him  better  to  understand  the  benignity  of  Providence,  its 
care  for  all  created  things,  and  the  wonderful  adaptation 
of  the  animal  creation  to  the  sphere  in  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  exist.  Wliatever,  in  the  wonders  or  the  beauties 
of  creation,  spoke  of  the  glory,  the  greatness,  or  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  Supreme  Being,  filled  the  heart  of  Father 
Mathew  with  thankfulness  and  praise.  He  was  likewise 
deeply  interested  in  biographical  works,  especially  when 
their  subject  was  the  life  of  a  man  eminent  for  his  public 
virtue,  the  devotion  of  his  talents  or  energies  to  the  good 
of  his  country,  the  elevation  of  his  race,  or  the  redemption 
from  bondage  of  some  down-trodden  branch  of  the  g^eat 
human  family.  *  Plutarch's  Lives,'  which  contain  so  many 
instances  of  heroic  virtue  and  lofly  deecb,  had  a  peculiar 
charm  for  a  nature  such  as  his,  which,  while  compassionate 
towards  human  weakness,  soared  above  everything  low,  or 
mean,  or  little. 
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When  he  did  not  read  himself,  he  contrived  to  have 
one  of  his  young  friends  to  read  for  him ;  and  after  a  good 
dinner,  and  a  pleasant  chat,  which  placed  the  most 
timid  at  his  ease,  the  request  was  made:  *  Perhaps, 
my  dear,  you  would  be  good  enough  to  read  some  pages 
of  an  interesting  book  for  me  ? ' — which  request,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  was  irresistible  as  a  royal  command. 
Thus  there  were  two  persons  benefited  by  the  reading,  the 
listener  and  the  reader. 

Father  Mathew  had  extraordinary  success  as  a  peace- 
maker. To  restore  peace  in  distracted  families  was  the 
very  thing  which  he  most  delighted  to  do,  as  well  from  the 
natural  prompting  of  his  disposition,  as  from  a  sense  of 
religious  obligation.  His  visits  under  such  circumstances 
were  those  of  an  angeL  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
tenderness  of  his  pleading  or  the  earnestness  of  his  impor- 
tunity ;  and  many  a  husband  and  wife  had  reason  to  bless 
his  timely  interference ;  and  so  also  had  many  a  parent, 
to  whom  the  wayward  child  was  restored,  in  duty  and 
affection,  by  his  persuasive  coimsels.  Generally,  he  was 
sent  for  in  cases  of  the  kind ;  but  were  he  not  sent  for  in 
a  case  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  would  contrive 
to  make  a  visit  at  the  right  moment ;  and  not  even  the 
haughtiest  or  most  self-willed  could  quarrel  with  Father 
Mathew,  or  feel  humiliated  by  his  good  offices.  *  I  declare, 
sir,  said  a  gentleman  to  his  friend,  one  day  in  the  public 
street,  as  Father  Mathew  left  them,  *  I  believe  that  man 
has  some  extraordinary  power  about  him.  I  had  not  the 
best  feeling  towards  him,  on  account  of  something  that 
annoyed  me ;  but,  sir,  I  do  assure  you,  the  moment  he 
grasped  me  by  the  hand,  there  was  an  end  to  my  anger. 
I  can't  tell  what  it  is ;  but  if  we  lived  in  another  age,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  there  was  magic  in  it.'  '  Would 
that  we  had  more  of  such  magic  and  such  magicians  in 
these  days,'  was  the  answer  of  his  friend. 

To  be  a  peace-maker  was  one  thing,  but  to  be  a  match- 
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maker  was  quite  another.  To  overtures  of  every  kind 
which  had  match-making  for  their  object,  he  lent  a  deaf 
ear.  He  had  no  objection  to  see  his  young  friends  happy — 
quite  the  contrary :  but  with  the  young  people  themselves, 
tiieir  parents,  and  their  frends,  Father  Mathew  left  such 
matters.  Nor  were  tempting  offers  wanting,  oflfers  which 
might  well  shake  the  firmness  of  most  men.  It  is  a  positive 
fact  that  one  gentleman  offered  him  so  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  he  brought  about  a  marriage  ¥rith  a  lady  on 
whom  the  gentleman  had  fixed  his — intentions.  The 
offer  was  declined  with  good  temper. 

Father  Mathew  was  made  the  repository  of  many  a  tale 
of  sorrow  or  of  shame,  the  slightest  betrayal  of  which 
would  liave  brought  misery  or  dishonour  to  many  a  home ; 
but  he  was  also  made  the  recipient  of  absurd  confidences, 
and  his  advice  was  gravely  asked  respecting  matters  which, 
to  say  the  least,  were  not  altogether  within  his  province. 
An  instiince  of  the  latter  kind  may  be  mentioned.  Father 
Mathew  often  told  it  himself,  and  never  without  a  laugh 
at  its  oddity.  A  very  old  and  poor  woman  called  on  him  one 
day,  and  desired  particularly  to  speak  witli  him  in  pri- 
vate. Her  coimtenance  denoted  much  mental  perturbation, 
and  a  sigh  or  two  gave  warning  of  the  afflicting  nature  of  the 
coming  disclosure.  *  Well,  my  dear,'  said  Father  Mathew, 
*  you  seem  disturbed ;  what  is  the  matter  ? '  '  Oh,  then, 
your  reverence,  it's  my  "  habit "  that's  troubling  me,  and  I 
came  to  ask  your  reverence  what  you  would  advise  me  to 
do  with  it  ? '  *  Yoiu- "  liabit  "  my  dear  ? '  '  Yes,  indeed  your 
reverence,  the  "  habit " — it  won't  let  me  rest  (»asv  with 
thinking  what  I'm  to  do  with  it,'  *  Why,  my  good  woman, 
what  is  the  matter  witli  vour  "  habit,"  and  what  can  I 
possibly  do  for  you  ? '  '  Well,  your  revert»nce,  here's  the 
way  it  is — I  have  the  "habit"  for  a  long  time,  for,  you 
know,  one  must  always  be  prepared,  and  shure  we  don't 
know  the  moment  when  our  hour  mav  come:  and,  your 
reverenee,  L  tried  it  on  the  other  night,  and'— (here  a  sob 
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choked  her  utterance) —  *  and — and — ^your  reverence — it's 
too  short!'  This  sad  announcement  was  followed  by 
another  burst  of  emotion.  *  But,  my  dear,  what  ? ' — *  Oh, 
your  reverence,  I  hadn't  a  wink  of  sleep  for  the  whole  night 
with  thinking  of  it — and  the  disgrace  of  it ! '  The  matter 
was  becoming  serious,  and  poor  Father  Mathew  was  quite 
bewildered.  What  could  he  do  for  her,  unless  give  her 
money  to  purchase  a  new  *  habit  ? '  But  no ;  it  was  not 
money,  but  advice,  she  required — not  anew  *  habit,'  but  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  *  habit '  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  and  which  she  associated  with  the  happy 
ending  of  her  life.  A  bright  idea  struck  him,  which, 
with  as  much  gravity  as  he  could  summon  to  his  aid,  he 
imparted  to  his  anxious  applicant,  who  seemed  to  hang  in 
suspense  on  his  very  look.  ^  Well,  my  dear,  that  being 
the  case,  I  recommend  you  to  put  flounces  to  it.'  It  was 
a  beautiful  idea,  and  it  brought  peace  and  consolation 
with  it.  The  old  lady  grasped  at  it  with  avidity,  and 
gratefully  thanked  his  reverence  for  his  suggestion,  and 
declared  she  would  go  home  that  moment,  and  carry  it 
into  immediate  execution.  She  left  her  adviser  with  a 
benediction,  and  an  assurance  that  she  was  now  happy  in 
her  mind.  The  reader  will  best  judge  of  the  nature  of 
the  suggested  addition;  when  it  is  stated  that  the  habit 
referred  to  was  a  kind  of  shroud,  in  which  devout  people, 
belonging  to  certain  lay  orders,  or  religious  societies,  were 
laid  out  or  ^  waked '  in  when  dead. 

Doing  good  everywhere,  consulted  by  rich  and  applied 
to  by  poor,  promoting  every  useful  or  charitable  object, 
possessing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  creeds  and 
classes  in  his  adopted  city — such  was  Father  Mathew, 
when  called  upon  to  assume  a  new  position,  and  to  under- 
take duties  which,  while  disturbing  the  entire  course  of  his 
priestly  life,  drew  him  from  the  even  tenor  of  his  mission- 
ary career,  to  new  scenes,  new  acquaintances,  a  new  field 
of  action,  new  labours,  and  new  anxieties. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

The  House  of  Industry  and  its  Inmates — The  Pioneers  of  the 
Cause — William  Martin's  Appeal — Grave  Deliberation — Father 
Mathew  crosses  the  Rubicon. 

FATHER  MATHEW  had  been  for  some  years  one  of 
the  Governors  of  the  House  of  Industry — the  Cork 
Workhouse  of  those  days — in  which  the  poor  waifs  and 
strays  of  society,  the  wretched  and  the  broken-down,  the 
victims  of  their  own  folly,  or  of  the  calamities,  accidents, 
and  vicissitudes  of  life,  foimd  a  miserable  home.  To  a  man 
of  his  nature,  such  an  assemblage  of  destitute  and  helpless 
human  beings  was  a  cause  of  the  truest  sympathy,  as  of 
constant  encjuiry  and  consideration.  He  possessed  the  key 
to  open  harder  hearts  and  unlock  closer  breasts  than 
theirs :  and  many  a  tale  of  folly  and  of  sin  was  whispered 
in  his  ear,  in  accents  of  self-reproach,  by  the  miserable 
inmates  of  that  house.  The  dilapidated  drunkard  excited 
his  compassion,  but  tlie  orphan  child  of  the  drunkard  made 
his  heart  bleed  with  sorrow.  WTiile  he  saw,  in  that  last  of 
asylums,  many  a  victim  of  the  changing  fashions  of  the 
day,  of  manufacturing  industry  tiu-ned  into  a  new  channel, 
of  sickness  or  decrepitude,  he  likewise  saw  in  its  dismal 
walls  the  dupes  of  their  own  besotted  folly,  the  slaves  of  a 
passion  that  seemed  to  1)6  as  imcontrollable  as  it  was  fatal 
in  it«  consequences.  Here,  in  this  wretched  abode,  was  the 
worldly  ruin  which,  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  confes- 
sioual,  he  had  so  often  depicted  as  07ie  of  the  results  of 
tliis  destructive  vice ;  and  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  jail,  in 
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the  lunatic  asylum,  as  in  the  haunts  of  infamy,  he  wit- 
nessed other  phases  of  the  same  terrible  infatuation. 

On  the  Board  of  Governors,  with  Father  Mathew,  was 
one  who,  himself  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  total 
abstinence,  never  failed  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  cage 
more  remarkable  in  its  distressing  features  than  another, 
with  the  observation  —  *  Strong  drink  is  the  cause  of 
this.'  And  having  excited  the  compassionate  sympathy 
of  his  hearer,  he  would  add,  *  Oh,  Theobald  Mathew !  if 
thou  would  only  give  thy  aid,  much  good  could  be  done 
in  this  city.' 

Long  before  Father  Mathew  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
taking  any  part  in  the  temperance  movement,  William 
Martin  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Theobald  Mathew  was, 
of  all  others,  the  man  best  suited  to  render  it  successful. 
For  some  eight  or  ten  years  previous  to  the  now  recognised 
commencement  of  the  movement  in  Ireland,  attempts  of 
various  kinds  had  been  made  in  Cork  to  diminish,  if  pos- 
sible, the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  bring  the  working 
classes  of  that  city  to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  sobriety. 
Among  those  who  were  the  early  and  the  most  prominent 
labourers  in  the  then  unpromising  field,  were  the  Eev. 
Nicholas  Dunscombe,  Richard  Dowden,  and  William 
Martin.  The  first  was  a  Protestant  clergyman;  the 
second  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  local  Unitarian 
body,  remarkable  for  his  broad  philanthropy,  and  his  ad- 
vanced opinions  on  all  questions  of  social  progress  and 
reform ;  and  the  third  was  the  honest  and  earnest  Quaker 
who  afterwards  gloried  in  the  title  of  *  Grandfather  of  the 
Temperance  Cause.'  These  men,  and  a  few  others  of 
inferior  note,  worked  resolutely  and  bravely,  but  with 
comparatively  little  success.  They  had  not  the  ear,  and 
therefore  found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  heart,  of  the 
local  community.  They  were,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasion  to  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  preached  a 
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doctrine  which  excited  the  wonder  of  some,  but  the  ridicule 
of  more.  A  few  believed,  and  became  converts,  and  the  tiny 
rivulet  swelled  in  the  course  of  time  to  larger  dimensions ; 
but  it  never  flowed  \rith  the  strength  and  volume  of  a 
stream.     Mr.  Dunscombe  was  earnest^  and  spoke  with  all 
the  force  of  sincerity,  but  comparatively  in  vain — with 
no  result  adequate  to  his  zeal  and  his  persistent  advocacy. 
Bichard   Dowden   employed   every  art  of  the  practised 
orator  to  enforce  his  views,  or  to  obtain  even  a  single 
convert.    He  now  tried  wliat  fun,  and  humour,  and  comical 
description  could  do,  and,  if  that  failed,  he  had  recourse 
to  eloquent  denunciation  and  passionate  appeal ;  still  the 
numbers  in  his  society  might  have  been  easily  counted. 
William  Martin  gave  his  testimony,  and  essayed  his  powers 
of  persuasion ;  but  laughter  and  derision  were  for  years  the 
only  apparent  result  of  his  well-meant  eCForts.     Now  and 
then,  others,  including  some  excellent  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  spoke  in  persuasive  accents,  and  made 
aCFectionate  appeals  to  audiences  more  or  less  incredulous 
and  unsympathising,  which  were  generally  drawn  together 
more  from  curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  hope  of  witnessing '  some 
fun,'  than  from  any  other  motive.     Tea  parties  were  occa- 
sionally held,  and  these  celebrations  attracted  many  young 
people,  who  came  rather  in  search  of  amusement  than  witli 
the  desire  of  being  instructed  or  improved.     What  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement  could  do,  they  did ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  earnestness,  the  sincerity,  and  the  single- 
mindedness  of  its  advocates,  the  doctrine  was  unpalatable, 
or  it  was  ridiculed  as  absurd,  or  condemned  as  fanatical, 
and  its  practice  was  regarded,  almost  generally,  as  a  kind 
of    eccentricity   very   nearly   bordering    upon    madness. 
*  Now  moderation — if  these  people  only  stopped  there — 
is  all  well  in  its  way,  and  is  commendable  rather  than 
otherwise,  for  we  ought  to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  the 
gifts   of  God ;    but  total  abstinence  I — wliy  that  is  the 
dream  of  a  madman,  and  a  downright  flying  in  the  &ce 
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of  Providence.'  This  is  how  those  who  condescended  to 
*  argue '  the  question  delivered  themselves  of  their  indig- 
nant feelings.  There  was,  besides,  a  kind  of  vague 
suspicion  that  there  was  some  concealed  object,  something 
lurking  in  the  background,  in  this  desire  on  the  part  of 
Protestants  'to  entangle  Catholics  in  their  societies.' 
This  suspicion,  utterly  without  foundation,  was  still  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  influence  in  closing  the  ears  of  the 
working  classes  against  well-meant  advice  and  disin- 
terested  advocacy.  So  that,  while  a  few  laboured  zeal- 
ously and  perseveringly  to  preach  the  cause,  they  advanced 
but  slowly  and  painfully,  as  it  were  inch  by  inch,  and  made 
little  headway  against  the  tide  of  popular  indifference  or 
popular  mistrust.  In  vain  a  reformed  veteran,  whom 
excess  had  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  to  decrepi- 
tude and  misery,  appealed  to  his  then  vigorous  upright 
form,  and  his  comfortable  dress  and  decent  position,  to 
convince  his  hearers  of  the  benefit  which  he  had  received 
from  a  total  avoidance  of  the  cause  of  his  former  ruin  and 
disgrace.  With  as  little  profit  did  a  respectable  mechanic 
refer  to  his  years  of  folly  and  tribulation,  and  contrast 
them  with  his  present  security  and  independence.  The 
advocates  were  listened  to,  and  applauded,  but  rarely  was 
their  example  imitated.  The  right  man  was  wanted  for 
the  cause,  and  he  was  soon  to  come. 

'Oh,  Theobald  Mathew,  if  thou  would  but  take  the 
cause  in  hand ! '  was  the  constant  appeal  of  William  Martin 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  most  popular  and  influential 
priest  of  the  day.  These  appeals  were  not  addressed  to 
a  dull  ear  or  an  insensible  heart.  *  Thou  could  do 
such  good  to  these  poor  creatures,'  were  words  which 
haunted  the  memory  and  stirred  the  conscience  of  Father 
Mathew.  For  some  time  he  made  no  sign  which  could 
indicate  that  he  was  seriously  considering  the  proposal  to 
undertake  the  leadership  of  the  movement.  But  never 
was  a  grave  proposal  more  anxiously  considered  in  all  its 
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bearings.  Seriously  and  solemnly  did  Tlieobald  Mathew 
commune  with  himself  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  and 
fervently  and  humbly  did  he  pray  to  God  to  vouchsafe 
him  light  and  guidance. 

Father  Mathew  was  now  in  his  47th  year,  and  possessed 
an  extensive  and  profound  experience  of  his  fellow  men. 
In  every  phase  of  life  and  grade  of  society,  and  imder 
every  circumstance  common  to  a  large  community,  tliat 
experience  had  been  gained.  In  the  mansions  of  the  rich, 
in  the  garrets  of  the  poor,  amongst  those  endowed  with 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  those  to  whom  a  week's 
sickness  brought  with  it  the  horrors  of  actual  want,  he 
had  witnessed  the  working  of  a  vicious  and,  unhappily,  a 
too-pervading  habit*  He  had  seen  the  happiness  of  the 
brightest  home  wrecked  by  the  weakness  of  a  father,  by 
the  folly  of  a  husband,  or  by  the  deeper  and  more  terrible 
misery  caused  by  tlie  infatuation  of  the  mother  and  the 
wife.  He  had  witnessed  ruin  and  dishonour  brought  upon 
young  men  who  had  entered  upon  life  with  buoyant  hopes, 
and  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  success.  He  had  beheld 
the  prosperous  merchant,  the  successful  trader,  the  ener- 
getic manufacturer,  sink  gradually  into  bankruptcy  and 
decay.  With  even  greater  sorrow,  he  had  seen  the  light 
of  genius  extinguished  in  hopeless  gloom,  and  splendid 
talents  flimg  recklessly  away,  as  if  they  were  not  the  special 
gifts  of  God  to  a  chosen  few.  To  use  his  own  expressive 
words,  he  had  seen  the  stars  of  heaven  fall,  and  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  laid  low.  In  the  prison,  the  madhouse,  the 
hospital,  the  workhouse,  he  recognised  the  victims  of  this 
absorbing  passion.  Poverty  and  disease,  debasement  and 
crime,  he  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  its  bimeful  influ- 
ence. He  admired  and  was  proud  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
artisans  of  his  city,  but  he  deplored  their  recklessness*  and 
their  improvidence.  He  knew  many,  many  families,  that 
ought  to  b<?  independent,  and  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
forts, plunginl  in  a  state  of  chronic  miser}',  and  fireiiuently 
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indebted  for  a  single  meal  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
pawn-office — children  in  rags  and  squalor,  with  coarse 
words  upon  their  young  lips — ^vrives  despairing  and  broken- 
hearted— husbands  debauched  or  brutal. 

All  this,  and  more,  had  pressed  upon  his  mind,  filling 
him  with  sorrow  and  dismay,  not  imagining  how  a  remedy 
was  to  be  had  for  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  so  deeply- 
rooted,  and  so  widely  spread.  Was  there  not  Religion  ? — 
why  could  it  not  prove  of  avail  in  this  instance  ?  Surely, 
it  had  accomplished  greater  miracles — why  not  this? 
But  the  difficidty — and  no  man  knew  it  better  than 
Father  Mathew — was  how  to  bring  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion to  bear  upon  the  habitual  and  confirmed  dnmkard. 
The  drunkard  was  not  the  one  to  attend  to  the  ministra- 
tions of  his  clergyman ;  he  frequently  failed  to  comply 
with  one  of  the  most  obvious  duties  of  the  Christian — 
namely,  to  go  to  his  place  of  worship  on  the  Sunday.  If  he 
occasionally  made  resolutions  of  amendment,  he  neglected 
to  fortify  those  resolutions  with  the  grace  of  religion.  His 
fatal  habit  was  a  bar  between  him  and  the  religious  in- 
fluence. He  fought  against  it,  derided  it,  or  kept  it  at  a 
distance ;  and  if  he  yielded  to  it  at  last,  it  was  perhaps  on 
his  bed  of  damp  straw,  to  which  drink  had  brought  him,  or 
on  a  pallet  in  the  hospital,  to  which  an  accident  or  injury 
received  in  some  savage  conflict  had  consigned  him.  Then 
indeed  he  pi'omised  amendment  for  the  future;  but 
Father  Mathew  knew,  alas !  too  well,  how,  once  out  of 
danger,  such  promises,  extorted  by  fear,  were  broken  in 
health — broken  as  easily  as  strong  men  break  bands  of 
straw — or,  like  the  impress  of  the  foot  on  the  sand,  were 
washed  away  by  the  next  wave. 

What  could  he  do  ? — Father  Mathew  asked  himself  in 
the  solitude  of  his  midnight  musing — what  could  he  do  for 
the  people  he  so  truly  loved  ?  How  could  he  benefit  the 
poor,  in  whose  sorrows,  sufi^erings,  and  poverty  he  recog- 
nised the  image  of  his  Redeemer  ?     Was  there  really  a 
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remedy  in  this  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  this  total 
avoidance  of  the  cause  of  the  evils  he  deplored  ?  Would 
it,  could  it,  be  ever  adopted — that  is,  generally,  or  to  any 
extent?  Were  not  the  habits,  customs,  feelings,  and 
associations  of  the  Irish  people  opposed  to  this  total  re- 
nunciation of  a  long-accustomed  indulgence  ?  Were  all 
the  social  enjoyments  to  be  given  up  ?  Was  moderatioriy 
that  which  he  had  practised  during  his  entire  life,  and 
which  he  had  so  often  seen  enhance  the  delights  of  friendly 
intercourse — was  this  to  be  condemned  as  an  evil  ?  Was 
wine  to  be  banished  from  the  table,  and  anathematised 
as  an  unmitigated  mischief?  Did  not  himdreds  of  his 
own  personal  friends,  his  most  esteemed  and  honoured 
friends,  men  of  blameless  lives — good  and  religious  and 
charitable — did  not  they  use  it  and  enjoy  it,  and  in 
moderation  too?  Was  he  to  tell  them  that  they  were 
doing  wrong  ? 

Then,  there  were  vast  interests  which  would  be  im- 
perilled by  the  change  from  a  habit  which  was  so  univei'sal. 
Enormous  capital  was  invested  in  breweries  and  distilleries. 
Thousands  of  families  were  living  in  independence  by  this 
trade,  discharging  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  educating 
and  providing  for  their  own  children,  and  not  neglecting 
the  children  of  the  poor ;  contributing  to  the  charities, 
supporting  every  useful  institution,  and  freely  responding 
to  every  appeal  on  behalf  of  religion.  Were  there  not 
fully  five  hundred  retailers  of  drink  in  his  own  city,  almost 
every  one  of  whom  he  knew,  and  from  many  of  whom  he 
had  obtained  liberal  assistance  in  his  good  works?  and 
were  their  families  to  be  thrown  on  the  world,  and  by  his 
hand,  too  ? 

Then  again,  would  the  attempt  succeed,  as  he  was  told 
it  would  if  he  would  only  aid  it?  Was  not  the  opposing 
power  too  great  to  be  overcome  ?  The  personal  interests 
of  those  engaged  in  the  trade — the  habits  and  customs  of 
society — the  weakness  of  man's  nature — were  not  these 
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fatal  obstacles  to  the  success  of  so  desperate  an  attempt  ? 
Was  it  prudent,  was  it  wise,  was  it  honest,  to  undertake  so 
tremendous  a  task,  when,  in  all  human  probability,  the 
result  would  be  none  other  than  failure  ?  Besides,  there 
were  the  friends  whom  he  would  pain,  the  friendships 
which  it  might  sever,  the  injury  which  it  would  inflict. 
Nay,  his  own  flesh  and  blood — ^the  brothers  of  his  youth 
— their  young  children,  whom  he  loved  with  such  yearning 
fondness — the  husband  of  his  sister — these  would  be 
among  the  victims  of  his  mission,  were  that  mission  to  be 
successful !  Was  he  also  to  abandon  the  darling  object  of 
his  Hfe,  that  noblest  ambition  of  the  Minister  of  Religion, 
the  completion  of  a  temple  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity  ? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  the  per- 
plexed mind  of  the  good  priest,  as  he  remembered  the 
frequent  appeal,  *  Oh  I  Theobald  Mathew,  if  thou  would 
only  give  thy  aid  to  the  cause,  what  good  thou  wouldst  do 
for  these  poor  creatures ! '  and  passed  in  review  the  dangers 
and  obstacles  which  he  would  have  to  encoimter  could  he 
bring  himself  to  take  so  formidable  a  step.  Vanity  had 
no  seductions  in  a  moment  and  in  an  issue  like  this.  The 
responsibility  was  too  awful,  the  risk  too  terrible,  the  con- 
sequences of  success  too  grave,  the  shame  of  failiu-e  too 
bitter.  In  prayer,  on  his  knees  before  his  God,  he  sought 
for  guidance  from  on  high ;  and  if,  after  long  and  anxious 
deliberation,  and  frequent  mental  struggles,  he  became  at 
last  convinced  that  the  cause  was  one  in  which,  for  the 
sake  of  his  people,  he  ought  boldly  and  unreservedly 
to  embark,  and  decided  on  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  may  we  not  believe  that  he  received  the 
guidance  which  he  so  reverently  sought  ? 

He  did  not  decide  until  after  long  and  anxious  deli- 
beration ;  but  once  having  decided,  he  acted  promptly,  as 
a  man  whose  mind  was  thoroughly  made  up.  Like  Csesar, 
be  had  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

He  consults  William  Martin — *  Here  goea,  in  the  name  of  Qod !  '— 
The  Horse-Bazaar — The  Movement  progresses — Billj  Martin — 
William's  Oratory — ^William's  gender  Breathings — The  Recon- 
cilement 

THAT  was  a  joyful  day  to  honest  William  Martin  on 
which,  early  in  April  1838,  he  received  a  message 
from  Father  Mathew,  requesting  his  presence  that  evening 
at  the  house  in  Cove  Street.  William,  as  he  afterwards 
assured  his  friends,  'had  a  presentiment  of  what  was  about 
to  happen,'  and  for  that  day  he  carried  his  sixty-eight 
years  as  jauntily  as  if  they  had  been  only  thirty.  At  the 
appointed  moment  he  was  at  the  door,  which  was  open 
for  his  reception ;  and  there,  at  the  threshold,  stood  his 
friend  Theobald  Mathew  ready  to  receive  him,  his  hand- 
some countenance  radiant  with  kindness  and  good  nature. 
*  Welcome  I  Mr.  Martin ;  welcome !  my  dear  friend.  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  me  at  so  short  a  notice,  and 
so  punctually  too.'  '  I  was  right  glad  to  come  to  thee, 
Theobald  Mathew,  for  I  expected  that  thou  had  good 
news  for  me.'  '  Well,  Mr.  Martin,  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
assist  me  in  forming  a  temperance  society  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.' *  I  knew  it ! '  said  William ;  *  something  seemed 
to  tell  me  that  thou  would'st  do  it  at  last.'  '  My  dear  sir, 
it  was  not  a  matter  to  be  undertaken  lightly,  and  I  feel 
that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.'  *  There  are 
difficulties  in  everything  we  do,'  remarked  William ;  *  but 
thou  knowest  we  must  conquer  them.'  *Very  true,  my 
dear  friend,  we  must  try  and  do  so.     You  remember  that, 
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a  considerable  time  ago,  you  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject 
at  the  House  of  Industry.'  '  I  remember  it  well,  and  that 
I  often  spoke  to  thee  about  it,  and  told  thee  that  thou 
were  the  only  man  that  could  help  us.'  *  At  that  time,' 
continued  Father  Mathew, '  I  could  not  see  my  way  clearly 
to  take  up  the  question ;  but  I  have  thought  much  of  it 
since  then,  and  I  think  I  do  see  my  way  now.  I  have 
been  asked  by  several  good  men  to  take  up  the  cause,  and 
I  feel  I  can  no  longer  refuse.  How  are  we  to  begin,  Mr, 
Martin  ? '  '  Easily  enough,'  said  honest  William.  '  Appoint 
a  place  to  hold  the  meeting,  fix  a  day  and  hour — and 
that's  the  way  to  begin,'  'Will  Tuesday  next,  at  seven 
o'clock,  in  my  schoolroom,  answer  ? '  asked  Father  Mathew. 
'It's  the  very  thing,'  said  William,  who  added — 'This 
will  be  joyful  news  for  our  friends.  Oh !  Theobald  Mathew, 
thou  hast  made  me  a  happy  man  this  night.'  An  affec- 
tionate pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  response. 

This,  indeed,  was  great  news  for  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance— for  those  who  had  struggled  so  long,  and  in  vain,  to 
arrest  even  the  decent  attention  of  the  commimity,  and 
who  had  seen  such  little  result  from  their  many  years  of 
earnest  and  disinterested  labours.  They  rejoiced  im- 
feignedly,  and  wisely  considered  that  the  cause  was  thence- 
forth destined  to  advance ;  though  no  one  could  have  then 
imagined  that  it  would  ever  have  assumed  the  importance 
which  it  obtained  in  scarcely  more  than  a  year  from  that 
date.  People  do  not  anticipate  miraculous  revolutions ; 
and  what  was  to  happen  was  of  this  class* 

\NTien  it  became  generally  known  through  the  city  that 
Father  Mathew  had  taken  this  important  step,  some 
applauded  him,  and  said  that  it  was  in  keeping  with  his 
other  good  works ;  but  a  much  larger  number  ridiculed 
the  notion  of  his  joining  the  '  fanatics.'  Those  who  were 
inclined  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  his  folly,  said  he 
had  lost  his  usual  good  sense,  or  attributed  his  conduct 
partly  to  a  momentary  impulse,  and  partly  to  his  natural 
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unwillingness  to  say '  no '  to  any  application.  *  And  then* 
those  temperance  fellows  have  been  so  pestering  and 
bothering  the  poor  man,  that  he  could  not  resist  their 
importunities.'  To  say  the  truth,  many  of  his  friends 
were  deeply  disgusted  at  what  they  regarded  as  an  unac- 
countable freak,  or,  at  the  best,  an  instance  of  pitiable 
weakness. 

The  meeting  was  not  a  very  large  one,  whatever  its 
future  influence  upon  the  country  and  upon  the  people. 
Of  course,  the  veterans  were  there  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  their  courage  and  fidelity.  Several  of  the  personal 
followers  of  Father  Mathew  were  there  also.  But  of 
those  in  whose  behalf  he  had  consented  to  place  himself  in 
a  position  from  which  his  natural  modesty  shrank,  there 
was  a  small  attendance.  It  mattered  little,  however,  what 
the  attendance  was,  whether  small  or  great;  it  was  the 
work  to  be  then  undertaken  which  was  of  importance. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  auspicious  and  appropriate.  It 
was  the  schoolroom  in  which,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
since  when  it  had  been  established  by  the  good  priest  who 
now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  another  movement  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  many  hundreds,  nay  thousands, 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  had  been  taught,  trained,  and 
fed  within  its  walls,  and  prepared,  by  knowledge  and  by 
industry,  for  the  better  discharge  of  their  duties  in  life. 

Father  Mathew  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  short  address.  He  briefly  described  the  object 
for  which  he  had  called  his  friends  together,  and  referred 
to  the  frequent  applications  that  had  been  made  to  him 
by  gentlemen  who  differed  from  him  in  religion,  but  who 
were  known  and  respected  for  their  worth  and  benevolence. 

Them  gentlemen  (he  continued)  are  good  enough  to  say  that 
I  could  be  useful  in  promoting  the  great  virtue  of  temperance,  and 
arresting  the  spread  of  dnmkenness.  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  erils 
which  this  vice  brings  with  it,  especiallj  to  the  humbler  classes,  who 
•re  naturally  most  exposed  to  its  temptation,  and  liable  to  yield  to  its 
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seductive  influences.  I  have  always  endeavoured^  as  a  minister  of 
reli^on,  to  discourage  drunkenness,  not  with  the  success  I  desired,  it 
is  true;  but  I  yielded  to  no  one  in  my  wish  to  see  our  working 
classes  sober  and  self-respecting.  I  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
many  appeals  made  to  me.  Your  respected  friend  Mr.  Martin  has 
often  asked  me  to  do  what  I  am  about  to  do  this  night — and  Mr. 
Olden,  whom  you  well  know,  has  told  me  that '  the  mission  was  from 
God,  and  that  I  should  not  reject  it.'  My  dear  friends,  I  much  fear 
that  your  kind  partiality  has  mode  you  overlook  my  many  defects,  and 
attribute  to  me  merits  which  I  am  very  far  from  possessing ;  but  if, 
through  any  humble  instrumentality  of  mine,  I  can  do  good  to  my 
fellow  creatures,  and  give  glory  to  God,  I  feel  I  am  bound,  as  a 
minister  of  the  GospeL  to  throw  all  personal  considerations  aside,  and 
try  and  give  a  helping  hand  to  gentlemen  who  have  afforded  me  so 
excellent  an  example.  Indeed,  if  only  one  poor  soul  could  be  rescued 
frt>m  destruction  by  what  we  are  now  attempting,  it  would  be  giving 
glory  to  God,  and  well  worth  all  the  trouble  we  could  take.  No  person 
in  health  has  any  need  of  intoxicating  drinks.  My  dear  friends,  you 
don't  require  them,  nor  do  I  require  them — ^neither  do  I  take  them. 
Many  of  you  here  have  proved  that  they  can  be  done  without,  for  you 
are  strong  in  health,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  your  faculties.  After 
much  reflection  on  the  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  them  for  any  one  in  good  health ;  and  I  advise 
you  all  to  follow  my  example.  I  will  be  the  first  to  sign  my  name  in 
the  book  which  is  on  the  table,  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  it  full. 

Father  Mathew  then  approached  the  table,  and,  taking 
the  pen,  said,  in  a  voice  heard  by  all  and  remembered  by 
many  to  this  day — '  Here  goes,  va  the  name  of  God! '  and 
signed  as  follows, — '  Kevd.  Theobald  Mathew,  C.  C,  Cove 
Street,  No.  L' 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  exultation  of  William 
Martin,  and  the  deep  satisfaction  felt  by  others;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  sixty  names  were  enrolled  that  night, 
including  the  names  of  some  who,  now  much  advanced  in 
life,  are  still  faithful  to  the  promise  of  that  memorable 
evening — the  lOth  of  April,  1838. 

From  that  moment  Father  Mathew  became  public  pro- 
perty. His  time  was  thenceforward  no  longer  his  own,  and 
his  house  was  soon  to  lose  its  accustomed  privacy.  Day 
by  day,  there  grew  upon  him  an  amount  of  labour,  labour 
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of  body  and  of  mind,  such  as  perhaps  no  other  man  ever 
went  through,  and  which,  could  he  at  all  have  anticipated 
it  when  he  wrote  that  signature  in  the  book,  might  have 
appalled  even  his  self-sacrificing  spirit. 

Now  indeed  his  twenty-five  years  of  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  fellow-citizens  proved  to  him  of  infinite 
value.  His  reputation,  for  every  virtue  which  could  adorn 
a  man  or  a  priest,  had  long  been  established  in  the  hearts 
of  the  mass  of  the  population,  with  whom  his  name  had 
become  a  household  word,  the  type  of  goodness,  and  charity, 
and  compassionateness.  No  man  had  ever  more  success- 
fully prepared  the  way  for  his  own  work,  or  so  securely 
laid  the  foundations — broad,  deep,  wide,  and  solid— of  his 
own  future  fame,  as  he  had  done  during  those  five-and- 
twenty  years.  In  his  confessional,  in  his  pulpit,  in  the 
squalid  garret,  in  the  haunts  of  fever,  by  the  bedside  of  the 
sinner,  in  the  wards  of  the  cholera  hospital,  in  his  munifi- 
cent charities,  in  his  unostentatious  benevolence,  in  his 
acts  of  untold  kindness  and  generosity — in  his  whole  life 
— lay  the  secret  of  his  marvellous  success — of  the  mira- 
culous progress  of  the  movement  of  which  he  had  now 
become  the  leader.  He  may  have  been,  and  indeed  was, 
derided  by  many,  though  only  for  a  short  time ;  but  no 
one  was  foolish  or  wicked  enough  to  question  either  the 
sincerity  of  his  conviction,  or  the  purity  of  his  motives. 
Theobald  Mathew's  character  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumny.  In  the  reverence  of  the  people  for  that  character 
was  based  the  foundation  of  the  temperance  cause  in  Cork 
— in  Ireland—  in  Scotland  and  England — in  America,  No 
other  man  could  have  done  the  work :  be  did  it,  because 
he  was  the  right  man  to  do  it. 

At  the  next  meeting,  to  which  the  public  were  in\ited 
through  placards,  the  signatures  were  very  much  increased; 
for  once  it  was  generally  known  that  Father  Mat  hew  had 
*  a  society  of  his  own,'  the  interest  of  the  working  classes 
was  attracted  towards  it.     Soon  the  crowds  became  so 
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great,  that  fears  were  entertained  of  the  security  of  the 
loft  of  the  old  store,  in  which  the  meetings  were  held  on 
two  nights  in  the  week,  and  also  on  Sunday,  after  '  last 
Mass/  Curiosity,  no  doubt,  attracted  numbers  to  these 
meetings.  They  desired  to  ascertain  for  themselves  what 
Father  Mathew  really  said,  and  if  it  were  possible  that 
he  recommended  people  to  give  up  drink  of  every  kind, 
and  that  he  adopted  the  motto  of  *  Billy  Martin ' — not  to 
*  touch,  taste,  or  handle,'  what  William  unflatteringly 
designated  as  'poison'  and  'brewer's  wash.'  To  their 
great  amazement,  they  found  that  their  faithful  and  be- 
loved friend,  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  needy,  whose 
every  eflfort  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  people, 
did  advise  them,  in  simple  and  aflfectionate  language,  to 
avoid  a  certain  cause  of  danger,  and  to  prefer  solid  comforts 
to  a  false  and  fleeting  gratification.  He  told  them  some  of 
the  facts  of  his  experience,  which  facts  now  assumed  a 
more  startling  significance  to  his  own  mind ;  and,  depicting 
in  forcible  but  unexaggerated  language  the  misery  and 
ruin,  the  sorrow  and  disgrace,  which  drink  brought  upon 
society,  especially  on  those  who  lived  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  and  the  labour  of  their  hands,  he  exhorted  them  to 
think  of  their  own  interests,  their  children's  welfare,  their 
happiness  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  and^  with  the 
courage  of  a  truly  Christian  people,  to  free  themselves  from 
the  bondage  of  a  degrading  habit.  Coming  from  any  one, 
such  advice  was  good ;  but  urged  by  Father  Mathew,  it 
was  irresistible.  Thus  more  was  done  by  him  in  a  few 
weeks  for  temperance  in  Cork  than  had  been  accomplished 
in  twice  that  number  of  years  before. 

It  became  therefore  indispensable  that  a  suitable  place 
should  be  found,  which  would  be  capable  of  accommo- 
dating the  thousands  who  flocked  to  the  preaching  of  the 
new  doctrine.  Fortunately,  it  was  found  in  the  Horse- 
Bazaar,  a  great  covered  space,  in  which,  for  years  after, 
more  than  4,000  persons  were  frequently  assembled.     It 
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was  quite  convenient  to,  and  within  a  few  yardB  of.  Father 
Mathew's  house  in  Cove  Street,  and  was  placed  unreservedly 
at  his  disposal  by  one  of  his  sincerest  Mends  and  most 
devoted  followers,  Mrs.  O'Connor.  It  was  in  this  vast  and 
dimly-lighted  building  that  temperance  was  rocked  and 
nursed,  and  that  the  sturdy  infant  grew  strong  and  robust 
and  bold,  until  eventually  it  attracted  public  attention  to 
what  it  was  doing. 

At  first,  Father  Mathew  did  not  speak  at  any  length, 
and  preferred  that  the  speaking  should  fall  to  the  share  of 
others ;  and  the  walls  of  the  Bazaar  rang  night  after  night 
with  fervid  and  impassioned  oratory  such  as,  whatever 
some  may  think  to  the  contrary,  a  theme  of  the  kind  is 
calculated  to  elicit  and  inspire.  Nor  was  there  any  lack 
of  really  clever  speakers  now  surrounding  Father  Mathew. 
He  had  nearly  all  the  old  and  practised  advocates,  who  had 
the  usual  arguments  at  their  fingers'  ends;  but  he  had 
likewise  men  of  ability  and  enthusiasm,  who  flung  into 
their  advocacy  all  the  ardour  of  their  youth,  and  who,  with 
the  versatility  and  vivacity  common  to  their  country, 
enlivened  their  addresses  by  humorous  descriptions  and 
witty  and  amusing  sallies.  The  speaking  had  the  charm 
of  variety  and  contrast.  Following  after  the  homely  good 
sense  and  oftentimes  unconsciously  comical  oratory  of 
'Billy  Martin,'  as  people  would  persist  in  calling  him, 
there  flashed  a  brilliant  speech  from  Frank  Walsh,  a 
barrister  of  local  celebrity,  one  of  the  best  popular  orators 
of  the  day,  and  a  man  beloved  for  the  genial  kindness  of 
his  disposition.  Frank  Walsh  was  an  invaluable  aid  to 
Father  Mathew,  and  one  of  the  first  to  make  attractive 
the  meetings  of  the  Bazaar.  He  could  elicit  the  tear 
by  his  pathos,  and  delight  his  audience  by  his  playful 
fancy  and  happy  mimicry.  Then  some  honest  artisan, 
conquering  his  bashfulness,  narrated  his  experience, 
sometimes  with  homely  simplicity,  but  as  often  with 
genuine  humour.     Then  there  was  the  Secretary,  James 
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M'Kenna  —  more  generally  called  Kenna  —  who  had 
known  the  two  sides  of  the  question  from  personal 
experience,  and  whose  speeches  frequently  partook  of  the 
character  of  rhapsodies,  rather  startling  to  the  ear  of  tlie 
critic,  but  to  which  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  speaker 
imparted  the  genuine  ring.  There  were  others ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  their  names  should  be  mentioned. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  scarcely  in  any  community  could 
any  cause  have  been  better  supplied  with  advocates,  or  a 
leader  sustained  by  more  zealous  and  devoted  lieutenants. 

The  movement  rolled  on  majestically.  The  himdreds 
rapidly  swelled  into  thousands,  and  the  thousands  were, 
before  the  year  was  at  an  end,  to  become  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Tlius,  in  three  months  from  the  day  that 
Father  Mathew  signed  the  book  ^  in  the  name  of  God,'  the 
number  on  the  roll  was  25,000;  in  five  months,  it  was 
131,000;  and  in  less  than  nine  months — from  April  to 
December  of  the  year  1838— it  was  156,000.  So  the 
temperance  reformation  went  on,  swelling  like  the  tide, 
till  it  rushed  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  and  eventually 
assumed,  so  to  speak,  the  dimensions  of  an  ocean.  No 
wonder  that  ^  Billy  Martin '  should  occasionally,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  delight,  depart  from  the  decorous  placi- 
dity of  the  Friend.  As  this  worthy  man  had  much  to  do 
with  inducing  Father  Mathew  to  join  the  movement,  or 
rather  to  create  and  lead  it,  the  present  may  be  a  fitting 
time  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  *  the  Grandfather 
of  the  cause  '  was  like. 

At  the  first  time  of  his  adopting  temperance  notions, 
which  were  decidedly  repugnant  to  his  social  and  convivial 
habits,  he  was  far  advanced  in  life ;  and  when  he  signed 
his  name  on  the  10th  of  April  1838,  he  was  within  two 
years  of  the  patriarchal  age  of  seventy.  But  he  was  as 
strong  as  an  elephant,  and  as  active  as  a  horse — the  two 
animals  he  invariably  introduced  into  what  may  be  termed 
his  sensation  speeches.     Broad,  sturdy,  and  vigorous,  he 
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had  gone  into  the  cause  with  all  the  earnestness,  honesty, 
and  obstinacy  of  his  nature.  Honest  and  upright  in  his 
dealings,  he  was  just  the  man  *  to  stand  no  nonsense,'  and 
to  despise  half-measures  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul. 
William  was  a  philanthropist,  and  abhorred  slavery  and 
oppression  of  every  kind.  He  was  a  negro  emancipationist, 
and  an  enemy  to  capital  punishment ;  but  to  no  cause  did 
he  devote  a  tithe  of  the  ardour  and  energy  that  he  did  to 
temperance.  He  had  given  up  whisky-pimch  and  wine  and 
porter  himself;  and  why  should  not  every  one  do  the  same  ? 
He  made  the  sacrifice — if  it  were  a  sacrifice — and  he  shoidd 
like  to  know  why  every  other  person  in  the  world  should 
not'  do  likewise  ? 

For  years,  William  had  been  accustomed  to  decorate  his 
shop-window  witli  flaring  placards  and  startling  pictures, 
which  silently  though  forcibly  advocated  his  darling  cause. 
Whatever  came  from  the  temperance  printing-press  which 
most  strikingly  illustrated  the  folly,  the  ruin,  or  the  dis- 
grace of  drunkenness,  or  depicted  in  the  most  glowing 
colours  the  advantages  which  followed  in  the  path  of 
sobriety,  found  a  place  in  this  picture-gallery  of  his.  X<> 
caricature  of  the  *  miserable  dnmkard  '  was  too  broad  for 
his  taste ;  it  was  impossible  that  the  colours  could  be  laid 
on  too  thick  or  too  dark  for  William's  satisfaction.  Besides, 
as  he  said,  the  public  were  to  be  frightened  if  they  could 
not  be  argued  out  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  their 
drinking  habits;  and  the  ladies,  too,  he  added,  should  Ih^ 
shown  *  what  came  of  their  drinking  their  couple  of  glasst^s 
of  their  nice  port  and  their  beautifid  sherry.  There  were 
pictures,  therefore,  to  suit  every  understanding.  Those  win  > 
rouUl  not  be  won  by  examples  of  domestic  felicity — in  whicli 
a  lady  in  pink,  with  a  very  small  child  sitting  on  the  carpet 
at  her  feet,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  yellow 
trowsers,  reading  by  a  lamp,  pleasingly  figured — were 
appeale<l  to  through  their  grosser  sense — the  concupiscence 
of  the  eye — by  the  representation  of  a  prodigious  plum- 
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pudding  bristling  with  huge  almonds,  or  of  a  mammoth 
round  of  beef;  while  those  who  were  insensible  to  persua- 
sion, and  should  be  dealt  with  sternly,  were  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger  by  an  internal  scene,  in  which  a 
gentleman  was  represente<l  in  the  act  of  administering  a 
second  and  evidently  a  superfluous  blow  to  his  wife,  with 
a  poker  of  gigantic  dimensions ;  or  a  street  scene,  in  which 
the  *  groggery '  and  the  brewery  and  distillery  were  repre- 
sented as  being  under  the  direct  superintendence,  and 
indeed  active  management,  of  Satan  and  a  host  of  hoofed 
and  horned  satellites.  The  mass  of  the  community  at  that 
time  regarded  total  abstinence  as  the  wildest  of  wild 
dreams,  and  the  most  foolish  of  absurdities ;  and,  in  their 
eyes,  he  who  preached  it  was  either  a  fool,  a  knave,  a  dupe, 
or  an  impostor.  But  William  did  not  care  a  button  as  to 
what  people  said  or  thought  of  him ;  he  resolved  that  if 
they  would  not  listen  to  the  truth,  they  should  see  it. 
Therefore,  everything  novel  and  astounding  found  an 
honoured  place  in  his  shop-window ;  and  when  a  crowd 
gathered  and  gaped,  great  was  his  rejoicing  thereat. 

He  delighted  in  all  the  catch-words  of  temperance  ora- 
tory, and  repeated  with  undiminished  relish  certain  couplets 
and  scraps  which  enriched  the  harangues  of  the  ordinary 
temperance  platforms — such  as 

Drink  of  the  fountain  bubbling  free ; 

T  was  good  for  Samson,  and  't  is  good  for  thee. 

Though  a  Friend,  and  a  lover  of  peace,  William  was  a 
fierce  zealot  in  temperance.  Indeed  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
\'inced  that  he  would  have  cheerfully  gone  to  the  stake — of 
course,  after  first  sturdily  fighting  against  it — in  defence  of 
his  principles ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he  would 
not  have  dealt  over  mercifully  with  the  *  groggeries,' 
which  were  the  objects  of  his  special  detestation — had  he 
them  in  his  power.  He  preached  total  abstinence  on 
many  occasions  with  an  energy  and  vehemence  startling 
to  unaccustomed  ears.     His  speech  was  at  times  rather 
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a  war-wboop  than  an  appeal  to  the  reasoning  Acuities.  In 
thi«  respect  he  wa«  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  had  joined  at  an  early 
yhfifA.  Bland  and  gentle  in  manner,  and  persuasiTe  in 
advrxrarry,  they,  when  compared  with  William,  were  as 
the  j^^fterst  whispering  of  the  gentlest  zephyr  to  the  swell 
and  fffdj  of  the  storm.  Nor  was  William  Martin  always 
in  the  »tormy  mood :  he  could  l»e  humorous  and  playfiil, 
and  relijihed  fun  amazingly,  as  well  as  indulged  in  it,  to 
the  vai?t  delight  of  his  audience — especially  after  the  com- 
pany had  enjoyed  a  more  than  usually  satisfactory  tea. 

Tlie  writer  well  remembers  the  amazement  depicted  on 
tli<f  countenances  of  two  American  Friends,  whom  Father 
Mathew  had  brought  with  him  to  a  *  soiree,'  while  listen- 
ing t()  a  speech  from  William.  He  was  in  majestic  force 
this  night,  and  seemed  evidently  determined  to  afford  his 
transatlantic  brethren  a  lively  idea  of  how  tiling  were 
done  in  Ireland.  He  revelled  in  comical  pictures  and 
droll  incidents,  and  he  wound  up  with  his  favourite  queries, 
which  clinched  the  argument,  and  left  his  imaginary 
opfKinent  trampled  beneath  his  sturdy  feet.  Imagine  this 
broafl -shouldered  vigorous  old  man  of  seventy  roaring 
out  the  following  questions  and  answers,  his  voice  swelling 
in  volume,  and  his  vehemence  culminating  to  a  force  quite 
prodigious,  at  the  final  and  crushing  assertion — *  What 
does  the  Kace-horse  drink? — Water!  WTiat  does  the 
Elephant  drink  ? — Water  I !  What  does  the  Lion  drink  ? 
---Water:::  It  is  good  for  Man,. Beast,  and  Bird:::;' 
As  he  Hhouted  out  the  last  word,  which  he  usually  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  spelt  with  a  *  u '  instead  of  an  '  i,'  he 
was  carriecl  away  by  his  energy,  and  literally  roared  and 
stamped-  the  American  friends  looking  on  in  indescribable 
aniazeiuent,  perhaps  either  dreading  apoplexy  for  the 
iinpaHHionr<l  orator,  or  the  sudden  giving  way  of  the  floor, 
which,  no  doubt,  William  sorely  tried.  Father  Mathew 
thoroughly  relished  his  friend  William's   exhibitions   of 
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*  earnestness  and  sincerity,'  as  he  rather  mildly  designated 
these  grand  outbursts.  The  following,  which  was  accu- 
rately reported  at  the  time — it  was  spoken  in  1843 — will 
afford  a  favourable  specimen  of  William  Martin's  gentler 
breathings : — 

*  Well,  my  friends,  how  things  are  changed ! — thanks  to 
your  good  President.  I  remember  the  time  when  I  was 
the  scoff  and  scorn  of  all  Cork.'  Here  an  old  lady,  from 
the  root  and  vegetable  market,  with  a  deep  lace  frill  to 
her  snowy  cap,  which  was  ornamented  with  a  broad  ribbon 
of  the  most  brilliant  hue,  remarked  in  a  consolatory  tone 
— *  Don't  mind  what  they  did,  Mr.  Martin,  darling — 't  is 
you  had  the  sense,  and  they  hadn't.  God  bless  you! 
you  knew  what  was  good  for  poor  craytures,  and 't  is  finely 
you  are  this  blessed  night,  sure  enough.'  When  the  good- 
humoured  laughter  which  this  sally  provoked  had  sub- 
sided, the  speaker  continued  his  address — *  'T  is  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  But  I  knew  how  it  would  be. 
When  that  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  of  April,  1838, 
and  your  respected  President  undertook  the  task,  I  felt  as 
if  a  load  was  taken  off  my  shoulders,  and  put  upon 
Theobald  Mathew's.'  Mr.  Martin,  finding  his  audience  to 
be  in  the  most  amiable  mood,  thus  pleasantly  relaxed : — 

I  will  just  tell  you  an  anecdote,  to  show  you  how  foolish  a  poor 
fellow  may  become  when  he  liaa  a  little  drop  in.  There  was  a  man 
named  John  Turner,  who  thought  that  he  should  go  to  the  public- 
house,  and  take  a  pint  of  porter ;  lie  had  2«.  Qd,  in  his  pocket,  besides 
the  price  of  two  pints.  Well,  John  Turner  went  in,  and  called  for 
one  pint,  and  then  he  called  for  another,  and  at  last  poor  John  Turner 
fell  asleep.  Now  there  were  some  '  purty  boys '  in  the  tap-room  at 
the  time,  and  they  got  a  cork  and  burned  it  over  the  candle,  and 
smeared  poor  John's  face,  until  he  became  like  a  black.  Well,  one 
said  that  he  ought  to  cut  off  one  of  John's  whiskers ;  and  when  that 
one  was  off,  they  did  n't  think  it  was  fair  but  to  cut  off  the  other, 
until  John  Turner  was  clipped  as  bare  as  a  fighting  cock.  *  Let  us 
look  at  his  pockets,*  said  they ;  and  they  looked  in,  and  saw  2«.  6<f., 
and  they  took  it  out.  After  that  they  got  a  looking-glass,  and  put  it 
opposite  to  him,  and  then  they  shook  him  to  waken  him.    John  opened 
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his  eyes,  and  rubbed  tbem,  and  took  a  peep  in  the  glass.  '  Oh  dear ! 
is  this  me  ? '  said  John — '  no  it  can't :  it  must  be  some  other  man. 
I  was  a  fair  man^  and  I  had  whiskers  on  me — and  this  fellow  is 
black,  and  hasn*t  a  hair  on  his  face.  Oh  dear  I  oh  dear ! '  said  poor 
John^  f  who  am  I  at  all  P  Well,  if  it  is  me/  said  John,  *  I  *U  soon 
find  out,  for  I  had  2«.  Qd.  in  my  pocket :  and  if  I  have  'nt  it,  I  can't 
be  John  Turner.'  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  there  was 
no  2s,  Qd,  to  be  foimd — so  he  said  that  he  couldn't  be  John 
Turner.  He  then  thought  that  if  anyone  should  know  him,  it  should 
be  his  wife ;  so  he  rolled  and  staggered  to  the  door,  and  he  rapped, 
and  he  savs — '  Is  it  here  one  John  Turner  lives  ?  *  *  It  i*»,'  savs  his 
wife,  who  opened  the  door.  '  Am  I  John  Turner  ? — look  at  me,  and 
tell  me  am  I  John  Turner  P  *  *  You  are  not  John,*  says  the  wife. 
'  John  had  a  nice  fair  face,  and  had  fine  whiskers — and  you  have  none ; 
and  John,  my  John,  used  to  walk  steadily,  and  hold  himself  up  like 
a  man — but  you  are  staggering  about  like  a  drunken  fool,  and  you  are 
nearly  doubled  up.'  '  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  I  tlien  who  am  I  ? '  said  John 
Turner.  *  No  matter  who  you  are,'  said  the  wife — *  you  are  in  want 
of  a  lodging,  and  you  must  be  taken  in.'  So  she  let  him  in  ;  and  I 
suppose  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  found  out  that  he  was  poor 
John  Turner  himself.  It  is  said  there  is  *  nourishment '  in  strong 
drinks,  but  I  say  it  is  in  the  euiimj  that  the  nourishment  is  to  be 
found.  When  I  eat,  I  find,  as  the  lady  said  who  took  the  port  wine, 
that  it  is  doing  me  good  down  to  my  very  toes.  Here  1  am  in  my 
seventy-second  year,  and  I  am  strong  and  healthy  without  their 
*  nourishment.'     Oh,  take  the  pure  bubbling  stream — 

Drink  from  the  bubbling  fountain  free, 
'T  was  Samson's  drink,  't  is  good  for  thee. 

William  sat  down  on  this  occasion,  as  he  did  on  most 
others,  amid  a  storm  of  applause.  The  same  old  lady 
with  the  ^and  cap  nished  over  to  him,  and  seizing  bis 
hand,  exclaimed,  *  God  bless  you !  Mr.  Martin — 't  is  you're 
the  splendid  man  of  your  age.  Faith  't  is  n't  every  young 
fellow  that's  like  you — strong  an'  hearty  you  are  this  day, 
my  ould  buck  I  God  spare  you  to  us  for  another  twenty 
year,  at  any  rate.'  William  was  affected,  but  sonifwliat  em- 
barrassed, by  tlie  old  lady's  enthusiasm,  whicli  was  fully 
8hart*d  in  by  her  female  friends  in  his  neighbourhood. 

A  little  incident  in  which  William  Martin  wiis  con- 
cerned, will  afford  an  interesting  idea  of  the  character  of 
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the  man  whom  he  sincerely  admired.  William  could, 
when  he  so  liked,  and  that  was  not  rarely,  be  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule.  Father  Mathew  was  quick,  hot,  and,  at  times, 
obstinate  also.  In  fact,  he  had  so  long,  not  to  say  in- 
fluenced^ but  even  ruled,  others,  that  he  was — at  intervals, 
and  rarely,  to  be  sure — impatient  of  contradiction.  William 
was  rough  and  resolute ;  his  friend  warm  and  somewhat 
self-willed.  Some  question  arose,  respecting  which  the  two 
friends  had  a  diflference  of  opinion,  and  neither  would 
yield  to  the  other ;  and  so  they  fell  out — William  leaving 
the  house  in  high  dudgeon.  Scarcely  had  the  broad  back 
of  the  sturdy  Quaker  been  lost  sight  of  at  the  comer  of 
the  street,  when  poor  Father  Mathew's  anger  vanished 
like  smoke,  and  gave  place  to  the  keenest  compunction. 
He  was  most  unhappy  at  the  notion  of  his  having 
wounded  the  feelings  of  his  good  old  friend,  and  would 
have  followed  him  and  implored  his  forgiveness,  if  he  be- 
lieved it  would  have  been  of  any  use.  William  was  grieved 
in  his  own  way,  and  became  several  degrees  more  gruflf  in 
consequence.  A  kind  friend  interposed,  and  explanations 
and  assurances  of  mutual  regard  and  esteem  followed. 
Father  Mathew  quickly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
aflforded  to  him,  and  proceeding  to  the  place  of  business  of 
honest  William,  flung  himself  upon  his  neck,  and,  kissing 
him  on  the  cheek,  humbly  implored  his  pardon.  That 
was  another  proud  day  for  William  Martin,  between  whom 
and  Father  Mathew  no  cloud,  small  even  as  a  man's  hand, 
ever  again  interposed. 
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CHAPTER  YIU. 

The  Pilgrimage  to  Cork  — *  Father  Mathew's  Parlour'— The 
House  in  Cove  Street — His  Man  John  —  The  Great  Powers 
of  the  Kitchen  and  the  Pantiy — The  happy  working  of  the 
Cause. 

THE  200,000  on  the  roll  of  the  society  in  the  month  of 
January,  1839,  were  not  exclusively  from  the  city  and 
county  of  Cork.  It  is  true,  the  city  and  county  contributed 
a  large  portion  of  the  entire;  but  the  number  was  partly 
made  up  by  those  who  poured  in  from  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Kerry,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tip- 
perary — and  even  from  remote  Galway.  Tlie  tidings  of  the 
great  moral  reformation  worked  in  Cork  quickly  spread, 
through  the  agency  of  the  public  press,  throughout  the 
island,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
speeches  of  Father  Mathew  and  his  assistants  were  copieii 
from  one  paper  into  another,  and  with  tliem  accounts  of 
the  success  of  his  mission,  the  benefits  which  it  conferred  on 
the  community,  as  well  as  on  the  individual,  and  the  evils 
wliich  it  remedied  or  prevented.  Attention  wjia  tlius 
arrested  and  interest  excited,  and  it  was  only  njitural  that 
those  who  read  or  heard  accoimts  of  what  was  doing  in 
Cork,  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  good 
W  Cork  was  gocxl  for  other  places,  and  that  what  liad  done 
le  pefRon  goo<l  would  do  .another  person  good ;  and  so,  ;u< 
ither  Matliew  did  not  come  to  them,  thev  resolved  on 
lOming  to  him.  Thus  it  was  that  the  public  conveyjinces 
Urought  numbers  into  Cork  every  <lay,  and  that  multitudes 
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of  pilgrims  might  be  seen  on  the  roads  leading  into  the 
city,  with  their  little  bundles  in  their  hands,  and  generally 
lame  and  foot-sore  after  their  long  journey.  To  Cove  Street 
the  pilgrimage  was  directed.  To  see  Father  Mathew — to 
take  the  pledge  from  him — to  be  touched  by  him  and 
blessed  by  him, — ^this  was  sufficient  reward  for  the  longest 
and  most  painful  journey.  But  never  did  Father  Mathew 
send  the  poor  pilgrim  from  his  door  without  having  first 
fed  and  comforted  him,  and,  where  necessary,  provided  for 
his  safe  and  easy  return.  A  seat  on  a  public  car,  or  some- 
thing in  the  pocket,  enabled  the  poor  traveller  from  a 
distance — often  of  50  miles,  sometimes  of  100  miles — 
to  return  happy  and  joyful  to  his  home.  Thus,  through 
the  accounts  given  by  the  early  pilgrims,  of  the  good  man 
who  had  heard  their  story,  who  had  sympathised  with 
them,  who  had  blessed  them  and  prayed  for  them,  who 
had  treated  them  as  a  father  and  a  benefactor,  was  the 
fame  of  Father  Mathew  spread  abroad,  even  more  ef- 
fectually than  through  the  columns  of  the  public  press. 

The  expense  entailed  on  Father  Mathew  by  what  may 
be  described  as  this  pilgrimage  to  Cork,  the  Mecca  of 
temperance,  was  considerable ;  and  before  he  ever  sold  a 
single  medal,  he  was  involved  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
1,500^.,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  offerings  which  he 
continued  to  receive  as  a  priest.  His  resources  were  not 
increased,  but  his  expenditure,  even  thus  early  in  the 
movement,  was  so  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  lower  apartment,  or  parlour,  which  was  on  a  level 
with  the  street,  was  converted  into  a  reception  room  for 
those  who  came  to  take  the  pledge :  and  here  was  the  book 
in  which  the  names  were  enrolled,  and  here  the  pledge 
was  administered.  It  was  in  this  celebrated  apartment 
that  scenes  such  as  the  following  might  be  witnessed.  At 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening — even  to  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  at  night — '  batches '  of  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty, 
might  be  seen  waiting  t^  be  enrolled.     8ome  were  sober 
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and  penitent;  others  smelling  strongly  of  their  recent 
potations,  and  ashamed  to  commit  themselves  by  uttering 
a  word ;  more  boisterous  and  rude,  their  poor  wives  and 
mothers  endeavouring  to  soothe  and  keep  them  under 
control.  One  of  this  class — a  big,  brawny  fellow,  with 
rough  voice,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  tattered  clothes — would 

roar  out : — *  I  won't  take  the  pledge — FU  be if  I  do. 

Is  it  me  I  A^Tiat  oc-oc-occashin  have  I  for  it !  I  won't 
demane  myself  by  taking  it.  I  always  stood  a  trate,  and 
I'll  stand  it  again.  Me  take  it !  Let  me  go,  woman !  I 
tell  you,  lave  me  go  I '  *  Oh,  Patsy,  darlin',  do  n't  expose 
yourself.  You  know  I'm  for  your  good.  And  what  would 
his  reverence  say  to  you  if  he  heard  you  ?  Do,  alana,  be 
quiet,  an'  wait  for  the  holy  priest.'  *  Well,  hould  off  of 
me,  any  way.  Can't  I  take  care  of  myself?  Can't  I  do 
what  I  like?  Who'll  dare  say  I  can't?'  'Oh  Patsy, 
Patsy,  darlin' ! '  *  Is,  indeed !  Patsy  darlin'  I  Let  me  go, 
woman  I ' — and,  bursting  away  from  the  trembling  hands 
of  the  poor  creature,  who  struggled  to  hold  the  drunken 
fool,  Patsy  would  make  a  wild  dash  to  tlie  door,  amidst 
muttered  expressions  of  sympathy,  such  as — 'God  lielp 
you,  honest  woman!  'tis  you're  to  be  pitied  with  that 
quare  man.'  '  Yes,'  another  would  remark,  '  an'  a  fine 
man  lie  is,  and  a  decent  man,  too,  if  he'd  only  keep  sober.' 
But  just  as  Patsy  was  about  effecting  his  escape,  and 
swearing  that '  ho  would  never  be  the  one  of  his  name  to 
demane  himself  by  taking  their  dirty  pledge,'  he  was  certain 
to  be  arrested  by  Father  Mathew  himself,  who  at  a  glance 
knew  the  nature  of  the  case.  Catching  Patsy  with  a  grasp 
stronger  than  that  from  which  he  had  escaped.  Father 
Mathew  would  say,  in  a  cheerful  voice  to  Patsy,  as  if  that 
gentleman  had  come  of  his  own  free  will  to  implore  the 
pledge  at  his  hands — 'Welcome I  welcome!  my  dear. 
Delighted  to  see  you.  Glad  you  are  come  to  me.  You 
are  doing  a  good  day's  work  for  yourself  and  your  family. 
You  will  have  God's  blessing  on  your  head.     Poverty  is 
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no  crime,  my  dear  child ;  it  is  sin  alone  that  lowers  us  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  Kneel  down,  my  dear  (a  strong  pressure 
on  Patsy's  shoulder,  under  which  Patsy  reluctantly  sinks 
on  his  knees),  and  repeat  the  words  of  the  pledge  after  me ; 
and  then  I  will  mark  you  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
pray  God  to  keep  you  from  temptation.'  What  could  poor 
Patsy  do,  but  yield,  as  that  magnetic  hand  rested  affec- 
tionately on  his  tangled  locks  ?  And  so  Patsy's  name  was 
added  to  the  long  muster-roll  of  the  pledged. 

We  doubt  if  there  were  a  tap-room  in  Cork  in  which  a 
more  decided  odour  of  whisky  and  porter — or,  as  the  phrase 
went,  *  strong  drink' — was  apparent,  than  in  *  Father 
Mathew's  parlour ' — especially  on  the  evenings  of  Saturday 
and  Monday,  but  more  especially  on  the  latter.  The  odour 
did  not  however  ascend  higher,  for  a  door,  covered  with 
faded  green  baize,  shut  oflf  the  upper  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  house ;  into  which,  if  the  reader  have  no  objection, 
we  shall  take  a  peep. 

If  Father  Mathew  dwelt  in  a  cloister,  he  could  not  have 
lived  more  modestly  and  quietly  than  he  did.  His  prin- 
cipal room — his  (ynly  room,  save  that  in  which  he  slept — 
was  at  once  breakfast  and  dining-room,  study  and  recep- 
tion-room. It  certainly  did  not  exceed  sixteen  feet  from 
wall  to  wall.  Not  a  morsel  of  carpet  concealed  the  well- 
washed  boards ;  while  the  furniture  consisted  of  the  barest 
necessaries — a  centre-table,  a  side-board,  a  side-table,  some 
chairs,  and  a  writing-desk.  On  the  side-table  was  a  large- 
sized  bust  of  Lord  Morpeth,  the  popular  Secretary  of 
Ireland,  and  friend  of  Father  Mathew.  Two  enormous 
volumes  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  one  containing  the  Old 
and  the  other  the  New  Testament,  flanked  the  bust ;  and 
a  glass  filled  with  flowers,  when  flowers  were  in  season^ 
completed  the  adornment  of  this  show-table.  On  the 
wall  opposite  the  fire-place  himg  a  good  oil  painting — a 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Micara,  the  head  of  the  Capuchins, 
who  had  constantly  exhibited  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
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cjareer  of  the  illustrious  Irish  friar.  Opposite  the  windows, 
a  good  engraving  of  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Holy 
Family  was  suspended.  But,  framed  with  richness  and 
glazed  with  reverent  care,  was  a  marvellous  production  in 
worsted,  intended  to  represent,  and  fondly  believed  by  the 
donor  and  artist  as  well  as  by  its  grateful  recipient  to 
represent,  the  religious  profession  of  St.  Clare.  The  desk 
was  fearfully  bespattered  witli  ink,  and  otherwise  exhibited 
signs  of  being  an  article  of  furniture  more  useful  than 
ornamental.  But  everything,  save  the  said  desk,  was 
neat  and  in  perfect  order.  If  it  were  poverty,  it  was 
willingly  and  honestly  assumed;  but  the  neatness  and 
order  bespoke  the  presence  and  influence  of  a  gentleman. 
In  this  modest  apartment  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  was 
visited  by  many  of  the  great  and  distinguished  of  the 
earth ;  and  here  he  exercised  a  hospitality  which  made 
those  who  partook  of  it  experience  that  most  agreeable  of 
all  feelings  in  tlie  mind  of  a  guest — namely,  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  welcome,  and  at  home. 

There  was  one,  however,  in  that  house  who,  in  it,  was  a 
much  greater  man  than  its  master.  That  was  the  servant 
John.  Now,  as  much  of  Father  Mathew's  internal  comfort 
and  peace  of  mind  depended  upon  John,  and  the  mood 
in  which  John  happened  to  l>e  in,  it  is  neoessary  to  say 
something  of  that  august  potentate  of  the  pantry. 

John  was  a  dried-up,  wizened-faced,  dapper  old  bachelor, 
who  ent*?rtained  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  his  own 
wiij^lom  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  profoundest 
contf'Uipt  for  nearly  every  other  human  creature,  save 
Fath^-r  Mathew  and  his  own  marvellously-old  mother.  John 
wa«  tt^fur  of  visage  and  still  more  sour  of  spe^^h.  The 
HfiMUfM  of  his  small  eyes,  and  the  downwaivl  curl  of  his  thin 
ll^f  w<rf*-  pnrity  ^whI  indications  of  his  c^^turil  state  of 
mi^f  TThi^rh  wa*  apt  t«>  be  ruffle*!  at  the  sli^tLTes:  prv^v^xa- 
fiMi^  U0:  9;tji  *:rfjinently  arist«vratio,  aiul  hatevi  to  be  Kvned 
1^^  itHA  p^sTtt*     For  his  part,  he  did  n  t  knov  vhjkt  the  priest 
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wanted  with  them,  or  they  with  him ;  but  he  could  un- 
hesitatingly say  that  he  detested  their  knocks  at  the  door, 
their  constant  enquiries,  their  vulgar  manners,  and  the 
sight  'and  smell  of  their  clothes.  John  had  served  in  a 
noble  family — hence  he  was  an  infallible  authority  on  all 
matters  of  taste,  style,  and  fashion.  He  had  been  in 
London — therefore  he  was  equally  an  authority  on  foreign 
travel  and  the  world  in  general.  There  was  one  possession 
which  he  specially  prized,  and  which,  indeed,  divided  with 
Father  Mathew  and  his  venerable  mother  that  small 
amount  of  affection  which  he  condescended  to  bestow 
upon  anyone  or  anything  save  himself.  This  was  a  silver 
watch  of  formidable  dimensions,  which  was  encased  in  three 
leathern  wrappers,  no  doubt  as  a  precaution  against  chill 
or  rheumatism.  If  one  desired  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  magnate,  one  perhaps  might  achieve  that  grand 
result  by  respectfully  requesting  to  know  '  what  the  exact 
hour  was.'  John  would  graciously  proceed  to  satisfy  a 
curiosity  so  natural,  and  would  draw  forth  the  well-pro- 
tected time-piece,  and  gravely  divest  it  of  its  three 
wrappers;  then,  having  glanced  with  a  kind  of  scientific 
air  at  the  dial,  which  was  of  prodigious  surface,  he  would 
loftily  announce  the  time,  to  the  minute  and  to  the  second ; 
having  done  which,  he  would  caress  the  back  with  a  tender 
hand,  and  at  once  restore  the  valuable  article  to  its  wrap- 
pers and  its  fob. 

This  sweet-tempered  bachelor  did  not  at  all  admire 
little  boys.  He  didn't  know  what  good  they  were,  or  why 
they  were  brought  into  the  world,  imless  to  stuff  themselves 
unpleasantly  with  pastry,  to  spoil  tablecloths,  and  to 
worry  deserving  and  inoffensive  servants.  It  was  a  source 
of  anguish  to  him  to  be  compelled  to  allow  the  priest's 
two  nephews — boys  keen  after  sweets,  and  of  daring  ap- 
petite— to  have  the  run  of  his  pantry.  But,  '  John,  give 
the  boys  that  pie,'  was  too  direct  a  command  to  be  resisted ; 
and  John  would  retire  with  a  gnunble,  while  Father  Mathew 
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would  stand  looking  on,  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  and 
a  smile  on  his  fieice,  while  the  boys  ploughed  deep  into  the 
contents  of  a  pie-dish,  and  made  paste  and  fruit  vanish 
before  their  combined  attack.  No  doubt  John  must  at 
times  have  wished  that  some  unlooked-for  ingredient  had 
been  mixed  with  the  sweets,  to  punish  the  lads  for  the 
liberties  which,  on  too  frequent  occasions,  they  took  with 
him,  and  especially  with  his  age,  respecting  which  he  was 
irritably  sensitive. 

The  priest  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  young  people  to 
breakfast,  always  to  John's  disgust.  On  one  occasion,  a 
young  fellow,  nervous  and  awkward,  spilled  his  tea,  and 
upset  his  egg — the  shame  of  which  double  catastrophe  was 
terribly  enhanced  by  the  display  of  John's  sublime  disdain, 
and  the  ostentatious  solemnity  with  which  the  mischief 
was  temporarily  repaired.  The  poor  lad  felt  himself  in  a 
social  Coventry  —  banished  from  polite  society  for  ever. 

John  was  a  good  servant,  so  long  as  he  did  not  attempt 
to  play  the  part  of  master.  He  was  neat  of  hand,  clean 
in  person  and  in  ha])it,  and  an  admirable  cook.  In  the 
artistic  la3ring  of  the  cloth  for  dinner,  and  the  scientific 
arrangomont  of  the  table,  there  was  not,  as  he  often  de- 
clared, his  superior  in  the  universe ;  and  really  few  could 
exc(»l  him  in  his  soup  and  coffee.  John  brought  in  the 
Boup-tnroen  with  a  solemnity  of  deportment  that  would 
have*  (lono  honour  to  a  master-of-ceremonies ;  and  as  it 
was  distributod  to  the  guests,  he  awaited  with  grim  dignity 
the  accustomed  praise.  Should  an  unhappy  guest  look 
dissatistitMl,  or  even  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  the  elixir, 
he  was  loHt — marked  down  from  that  day  in  John's  darkest 
tablets.  I^ut  if  he  praised  it  in  this  fashion — *  Really, 
this  soup  is  so  delightful,  that  I  must  trouble  you  again, 
Father  Mathew ' — he  won  the  artist's  heart — took  it  bv 
storm.  There  was,  however,  one  commendation  for  which 
he  always  looked,  and  which  he  invariably  ol)tained — that 
of  his  master,  who  would  have  drxiuk  the  soup  were  ditch- 
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water  its  principal  ingredient,  rather  than  have  pained  his 
old  follower.  The  usual  formula  of  approval  was  thus 
pronounced — 'Very  nice,  indeed.  Why,  John,  you  are 
getting  better  every  day,'  These  words  were  like  sunlight 
to  John's  moral  landscape.  His  sour  features  brightened 
with  delight,  and  for  the  moment  the  natural  vinegar  and 
lemon-juice  were  banished  from  his  thin  lips. 

John  loved  his  master,  in  his  own  way,  and  after  his 
own  fashion ;  but  he  had  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  that  was 
to  tyrannise  over  that  master,  and  to  retain  Biddy,  the 
woman  servant,  in  a  state  of  abject  subjection.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  the  former  object  rather  too  well ;  but  in  the 
latter  he  had  not  equal  success,  for  Biddy  was  a  woman  of 
spirit,  and  stood  on  her  rights,  defending  them  with  the 
valour  of  a  heroine  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
enemy.  Little  knew  the  admiring  world  outside  the 
difficulty  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  had  to  maintain 
even  an  armed  neutrality  between  the  Great  Powers  of 
the  Kitchen  and  the  Pantry  in  Cove  Street,  or  the  many 
and  unavailing  efforts  he  made  to  effect  a  solid  and  lasting 
peace  on  terms  honourable  to  both.  When  peace  did 
reign  between  the  Powers,  Father  Mathew  rejoiced  in 
spirit. 

We  shall  renew  our  acquaintance  with  our  friend  John. 

There  was  no  flagging  in  the  good  work,  as  the  gradually 
widening  circle  of  the  *  batches '  in  the  Horse  Bazaar,  and 
the  increasing  numbers  pouring  into  the  parlour  in  Cove 
Street,  sufficiently  attested.  The  interest  of  the  local  com- 
munity was  excited  in  the  movement,  and  the  pride  of  the 
citizens  of  Cork  was  gratified  by  the  fact  of  their  city  being 
the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  a  great  moral  reformation. 
But  a  deeper  feeling  was  aroused,  as  the  practical  results 
of  sobriety  were  being  daily  manifested,  not  only  in  the 
greater  quietness  and  good  order  of  the  streets,  but  in  the 
material  and  moral  improvement  of  those  who  adopted  this 
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once  much-ridiculed  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  The 
numbers  in  the  prisoners'  dock  in  the  Police  Court  were 
Hteadily  diminishing,  week  after  week ;  masters  and  em- 
ployers expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  improved  conduct 
of  their  servants  and  work-people;  the  attendance  of 
children  in  schools  became  more  regular  and  continuous  as 
their  parents  became  sober  and  self-respecting;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  people  generally  was  marked  by  an  air  of 
comfort  which  they  bad  not  previously  exhibited.  If  the 
trade  of  the  publican  was  lessened,  which  undoubtedly  it 
was,  those  who  dealt  in  necessaries  and  humble  luxuries 
were  correspondingly  benefited. 

Temperance-rooms  began  to  spring  into  existence ;  and 
in  these  members  gathered  together,  and  drew  other 
members  towards  them,  as  well  by  the  example  they 
aflForded  as  the  inducements  they  held  out.  Working  men 
could  sit  at  the  bright  fire  of  the  reading-room  without 
risk  of  temptation,  hearing  the  news,  discussing  the  topics 
of  the  hour,  or  glorying  in  the  progress  of  the  cause  from 
which  they  were  taught  to  expect  great  honour  and  lasting 
advantiige  to  their  country.  These  reading-rooms  ere 
long  assumed  a  very  important  feature  in  the  movement, 
and  became  one  of  its  most  effective  means  of  practical 
organisation. 

During  all  this  time  Father  Mathew  was  as  much  the 
priest  as  ever.  Tlie  same  early  hours,  the  same  attendance 
in  the  confessional,  the  same  attention  to  his  clerical  duties, 
the  same  activity  and  punctuality  in  whatever  he  had  to 
perform.  The  Father  Mathew  of  1838  and  1839  was  in 
all  respects,  save  one,  the  same  as  the  Father  Mathew  of 
any  year  since  his  arrival  in  Cork ;  and  that  one  exception 
was  in  the  greater  labour  which  he  was  compelled,  from 
his  new  position,  to  imdertake,  but  which  he  cheerfully 
and  indeed  delightedly  went  through.  Doubt  and  uncer- 
tianty  as  to  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  the  course  ho  was 
now  £airly  entering  upon,  vanished  altogetlier  from  his 
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mind  at  the  spectacle  of  the  rags  and  misery^  the  squalor 
and  wretchedness,  the  sorrow  and  crime  and  ruin,  which 
the  experience  of  each  succeeding  day  proved  to  be  the 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  habit  of  a  people  naturally 
possessed    of  the   highest    moral    and    social    qualities. 
Whatever  may   have    been  his  former  apprehensions  as 
to  the  difficulty  he  would  have  to  encounter,  and  the  risk 
of  fEulure  in  his  undertaking,  he  had  entirely  forgotten 
that  he  had  ever  entertained  such  a  sentiment.     In  fact. 
Father  Mathew  had  caught  the  contagion  of  the  move- 
ment,  and  was  now  as  confident  and  fearless  as  the  least 
responsible  member  of  his  already  vast  society.     From 
a  timid  yet  willing   convert,   he  had  warmed  into   an 
enthusiast;  and   that,  too^  ere  many  months  had  passed 
since  he  used  the  memorable  words — *  Here  goes,  in  the 
name  of  God!'     There  was  not  a  man  in  Ireland  whose 
heart  and  soul  were  more  thoroughly  enlisted  in  the  cause. 
He  saw  in  it  the  social  redemption  of  the  individual,  the 
national  elevation  of  the  country ;  and  he  gave  himself  up 
to  it  without  reserve,   in   the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and 
a  patriot.     And  he  had  his  reward  in  the  happy  faces  and 
decent  appearance  of  the  people,  as  he  met  them  in  the 
streets,  saw  them  in  their  homes,  or  observed  them  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  or  at  the  rails  of  the  altar. 

It  was  thus,  in  four  years  from  the  commencement  of 
his  work,  that,  at  a  *  festival '  in  the  town  of  Nenagh,  he 
happily  referred  to  the  motives  which  had  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  task  : — 

This  great  temperance  movement  which  we  witness,  was  not  lightly 
thought  of  by  me ;  it  was  not  the  result  of  sudden  excitement ;  it 
was  not  the  impulse  of  a  moment  that  induced  me  to  undertake  the 
share  I  have  had  in  it.  I  pondered  long  upon  it ;  I  examined  it 
carefully;  I  had  long  reflected  on  the  degradation  to  which  my 
country  was  reduced — a  country,  I  will  say,  second  to  none  in  the 
universe  for  every  element  that  constitutes  a  nation's  greatness,  with 
a  people  whose  generous  nature  is  the  world's  admiration.  I  mourned 
in  secret  over  the  miseries  of  this  country ;  I  endeavoured  to  find  out 
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the  CftUBe  of  those  miseries,  and,  if  that  were  poarible,  to  apply  a 
remedy.  I  saw  that  those  miseries  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  crimes 
of  the  people,  and  that  those  crimes  again  had  their  origin  in  the  use 
that  was  xnade  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I  discovered  that  if  the  caui^ 
were  removed,  the  efiects  would  cease ;  and  with  my  hope  in  the 
God  of  aniversal  benevolence  and  charity,  reposing  my  hopes  in  the 
Onmipotent,  I  began  this  mission  in  Cork,  with  the  cordial  assistance 
afforded  me  by  persons  widely  differing  in  creed,  and  particulariy  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  dty.  Four  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  was  sown ;  many  perils 
were  encountered;  many  objections  had  to  be  met;  misrepresentation 
had  to  be  combated ;  opposition  had  to  be  faced.  I  went  on,  not- 
withstanding all.  The  grain  of  mustard-seed  grew  by  degrees  into 
that  mighty  and  majestic  tree  that  has  overshadowed  the  land,  and 
under  whose  peaceful  and  protecting  branches  we  are  met  this  evening. 

Invitations  now  began  to  pour  in  upon  Father  Matbew 
from  many  parts  of  the  country,  principally  from  the 
adjoining  counties,  soliciting  his  presence,  that  he  might 
administer  the  pledge,  and  organise  local  societies.  For 
some  time  he  did  not  yield  to  these  entreaties,  however 
supplicatory  and  pressing;  but  his  compassion  for  the 
pilgrims  from  a  distance,  who  so  often  knelt  before  him 
himgry,  fainting  and  foot-sore,  at  length  prevailed  over 
his  reluctance ;  and  from  that  moment  might  be  said  to 
have  commenced  a  new  phase  in  the  movement,  whose 
progress  thenceforward  was  prodigious,  and  whose  success 
was  almost  miraculous. 
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He  yisits  Limerick — Extraordinary  Excitement  cansed  by  his 
Visit — Its  Result — Visits  Waterford — Speech  of  Bishop  Foran — 
Whimsical  Occurrence— First  Sale  of  Cards  and  Medals — In 
Borrisokane — Goes  to  Dublin — Denies  he  can  effect  Cores — 
Simplicity  and  Efficacy  of  the  Pledge. 

fTlHE  city  of  Limerick  was  the  first  scene  of  his  mis- 
X  sionary  labours.  He  had  been  invited  to  visit  that  city 
by  his  venerable  friend,  the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Eyan,  a  man 
simple  and  homely  in  manner^  but  of  solid  good  sense,  and 
true  Christian  piety.  Father  Mathew  the  more  readily 
yielded  to  the  invitation,  as  his  doing  so  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dunbar,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  to  whom  he  had  always 
stood  more  in  the  relation  of  a  parent  than  a  brother. 

The  announcement  of  his  intended  visit — of  the  coming 
of  the  *  Apostle  of  Temperance ' — produced  the  most  extra- 
ordinary effect,  as  it  was  borne  from  village  to  village, 
from  town  to  town,  from  county  to  county,  along  the 
banks  of  the  noble  Shannon,  and  far  away  into  the  wilds 
of  distant  Connemara.  Father  Mathew,  of  whom  mothers 
told  their  children,  and  the  old,  by  the  fireside,  spoke  with 
reverence,  was  coming  to  Limerick!  The  first  week  in 
December  1839  was  a  memorable  time  in  that  fine  city. 
Even  on  the  day  before  he  was  expected  to  arrive,  the 
principal  roads  were  black  with  groups  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  county,  from  the  adjoining  counties,  and  from 
the  province  of  Connaught.  During  the  next  day,  the 
streets  of  Limerick  were  choked  with  dense  masses,  with  a 
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multitude  which  it  was  impossible  to  count,  and  whose 
numbers  were  vaguely  and  wildly  guessed  at.  It  was  an 
invasion,  a  taking  of  the  town  by  storm.  The  necessaries 
of  life  rose  to  famine  prices,  for  who  could  have  antici- 
pated such  a  mighty  rush  ? — and  where  were  food  and 
drink  to  be  found  for  those  myriad  mouths  ?  What  the 
civic  authorities,  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy,  and  the  good 
citizens  could  do,  to  relieve  the  necessities  and  n.inister  to 
the  wants  of  the  strangers,  they  generously  did.  The 
public  rooms  were  thrown  open  for  their  shelter  at  night ; 
for  were  the  town  ten  times  its  size,  it  could  scarcely  have 
afforded  ordinary  sleeping  accommodation  for  those  who 
now  stood  in  need  of  it.  Father  Mathew's  reception  was 
an  ovation  such  as  few  men  ever  received;  indeed  still 
fewer  had  ever  excited  in  a  people  the  same  blended  feel- 
ings of  love,  and  reverence,  and  enthusiasm.  Though 
with  a  serious  and  solemn  purpose  in  their  minds,  the  peo- 
ple rushed  towards  him  as  if  posseted  by  a  frenzy.  They 
struggled  and  fought  their  way  through  living  masses, 
through  every  obstacle,  until  they  found  themselves  in  his 
presence,  at  his  feet,  listening  to  his  voice,  receiving  his 
blessing,  repeating  after  him  the  words  which  emancipated 
them,  as  they  felt,  from  sin,  sorrow,  and  temptation. 

With  considerate  kindness,  the  authorities  had  taken 
such  precautions  as  would  have  sufficed  on  an  ordinary  oc- 
casion ;  but  the  following  extract,  from  a  biographical  notice 
written  in  a  few  months  after  by  the  late  Rev.  James 
Birmingham,  P.  P.  of  Borrisokane,  will  show  with  what 
result  on  this  extraordinary  occasion  : — 

So  great  was  the  rush  of  the  temperance  postiilantA,  tliat  the  iroD 
railing  oppotdte  the  house  of  Mr.  Dunhar,  the  rev.  gent]einan*8 
brother-in-laWy  in  which  he  had  ntopped,  were  carried  away^  and  a 
number  of  pertKmH  were  prei'ipitated  into  the  Shannon.  Fortunately 
they  were  all  safely  picked  up,  and  no  further  accident  (HTurred.  I 
have  been  Uild  by  thoise  who  were  npectators  of  the  Mu^ne,  that  some 
of  the  horsca,  with  their  riders,  of  the  Scots  (in>ys,  who  attended  to 
Jceep  order,  were  occabiunaily  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  carried  away 
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for  a  short  distance  by  the  rushing  multitude;  and  so  densely  were 
^e  people  crowded^  that  several,  in  their  eagerness  to  approach 
Mr.  MatheWy  ran  along  to  their  destination  quietly  and  securely  on 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  vast  assemblage. 

After  four  days  of  incessant  labour — ^preaching  and 
exhorting  so  long  as  the  least  remnant  of  voice  was  left 
him — Father  Mathew  concluded  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  his  temperance  missions^  and  one  that  imparted 
an  amazing  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  cause,  which, 
in  those  four  days,  had  obtained  150,000  additional  disci- 
ples and  propagandists.  Thenceforward  there  was  no 
going  back,  no  halt  or  hesitation — the  word  was  *  Onwards ! ' 

Though  Limerick  may  claim  the  honour  of  the  first 
missionary  visit  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  Waterford 
claims,  through  the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Foran,  the  good 
Bishop  of  that  day,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  city 
which  invited  him.  That  invitation  was  given  in  the 
following  letter,  which  is  the  more  important  as  it  de- 
scribes, in  a  few  words,  the  earlier  phases  of  the  wondrous 
popular  movement : — 

Waterford:  November 4, 1889. 
Vebt  rev.  deab  Sib, — Anxious  to  co-operate  with  you  in  your 
xe&lous  and,  under  God,  successful  undertaking  of  bringing  the  people 
of  this  country  to  habits  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  I,  and  the 
clergy  of  this  city,  are  doing  what  we  can  to  induce  our  flocks  here 
to  enroll  themselves  in  your  society.  A  great  number  of  habitual 
drunkards  have  willingly  come' forward  and  expressed  their  ardent 
desire  to  become  members  of  your  Temperance  Society,  but  many  of 
them,  from  their  extreme  poverty,  are  unable  to  defray  the  expense 
of  a  journey  to  Cork.  If  you  could  make  it  your  convenience  to  come 
here,  any  time  between  this  and  Advent,  and  begin  the  good  work  in 
this  city,  you  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  incalculable  good.  While 
you  are  here,  my  house  shall  be  yours.  May  I  request,  at  your  con- 
venience, a  few  lines  in  answer  P 

I  remain,  very  reverend  dear  sir, 

With  esteem,  yours  faithfully, 

1^  N.  FOBAK. 

The  success  which  attended  the  first  visit  may  be  best 
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described  in  the  words  of  the  amiable  prelate,  whose 
apostolic  character  was  depicted  in  the  sweetness  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  manner. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  Slite  of  Waterford 
were  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall  to  do  honour  to  Father 
Mathew,  Dr.  Foran,  when  responding  to  the  mention  of 
his  own  name,  said : — 

Your  Chairman  told  you  that  I  was  the  first  Catholic  Bishop  who 
invited  Father  Mathew  to  his  diocese.  It  is  true  I  was.  The  cause 
of  temperance  commenced  in  Waterford  before  Father  Mathew 
visited  our  city.  When  he  was  administering  the  pledge  in  Cork, 
and  when  the  fame  of  his  great  mission  had  gone  abroad,  hundreds  of 
the  people  of  Waterford  journeyed  to  Cork,  and  on  foot,  at  an  in- 
clement season  of  the  year,  in  order  to  become  enrolled  under  his 
banner.  Some  good  and  humane  gentlemen,  on  seeing  this,  came 
forward  and  offered  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  send  the  people  on  cars. 
*  No/  said  I,  'but  we  can  write  to  Father  Mathew  to  come  to  us  for 
a  day  or  two.'  I  did  write  accordingly,  and  Father  Mathew  acceded 
to  our  wishes.  He  came  to  Waterford  in  December,  1839,  and  spent 
three  or  four  days  here.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  three  or  four 
thousand  persons  might  be  induced  to  join  his  standard  within  that 
period  ;  but  what  was  my  extreme  astonishment,  as  well  as  gratifica- 
tion, when  in  three  days  not  less  than  80,000  received  the  pledge  at 
his  hands  I 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  the  speaker  thus  explained 
why  he,  as  a  bishop  and  a  patriot^  lent  his  aid  to  the 
temperance  movement : — 

My  dear  friends,  why  should  I  not  encourage  this  movement,  and 
sanction  and  support  it  by  every  means  in  my  power  ?  If  I  did  not 
do  so,  I  would  not  be  an  Irishman ;  if  I  did  not  do  so,  I  would  not 
be  a  Christian ;  and  if  I  did  not  do  so,  I  would  not  be  a  Bishop.  I 
would  not  be  an  Irishman  if  I  did  not  countenance  and  support  the 
great  cause  by  eveiy  influence  I  possess — and  I  am  an  Irishman ;  and 
being  an  Irishman,  I  love  my  country,  as  every  Irishman  doea. 
I»ving  my  country,  I  wish  for  its  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  until  the  people  of  Ireland  become  an  entirely 
temperat4^,  sober,  and  moral  people,  they  never  can  enjoy  prosperity 
or  happiness.  I  would  not  be  a  Christian  or  a  Priest  if  I  did  not  en- 
courage and  sanction  the  movement,  for  no  one  can  assert  that  either 
tlie  temporal  or  eternal  interests  of  mankind  can  be  obtained  without 
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the  practice  of  sobriety.  Much  as  I  value  temperance^  if  it  did  no 
other  good  but  merely  render  the  people  of  Ireland  sober^  I  would  not 
think  much  of  it  But  jou  all  know  that  drunkenness  was  the  curse 
of  the  countijy  and  the  chief  cause  of  its  degradation.  You  know 
thai,  faction  fights  resulted  from  it,  and  that  many  yictims  have  been 
offered  up  to  its  dreadful  power.  It  is  a  many-headed  monster ;  it  is 
not  the  parent  of  one  crime  alone,  but  it  drags  a  thousand  others  in 
its  train.  The  habitual  drunkard  is  a  swearer,  a  blasphemer ;  he  is  a 
bad  man,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  husband,  a  bad  son,  a  bad  member  of 
society ;  and  therefore  a  person  addicted  to  this  vice  will  be  liable  to 
ttiSl  into  a  thousand  others.  Look  at  the  mighty  reformation  already 
eflfocted  in  the  people  of  this  coimtry ! — they  have  become  a  sober  and 
a  thinking  people ;  they  have  improved  in  every  relation  of  life,  as 
Withers,  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  and  members  of  society — they  are 
more  than  ever  devoted  to  the  practice  of  true  religion,  and  more 
obedient  to  the  commandments  of  their  God.  These  are  the  advan- 
tages of  temperance,  and  if  they  did  not  come  in  its  train,  I  should 
not  value  it.  But  tJiey  do  follow  from  its  practice,  and  therefore  it  is 
my  bounden  duty  as  an  Irishman,  a  Christian,  and  a  Bishop,  to  sup- 
port the  temperance  movement  by  every  influence  within  my  limited 
jurisdiction. 

The  good  Bishop  who  thus  spoke  is,  if  we  are  to  believe 
in  the  promises  made  to  the  just,  now  enjoying  in  heaven 
the  reward  of  his  virtues  in  this  life. 

It  was  in  Waterford,  on  an  occasion  subsequent  to  Father 
Mathew's  first  visit,  that  the  following  whimsical  occur- 
rence took  place.  The  hall  of  the  Court  House  was  too 
confined  in  its  space  to  accommodate  the  vast  numbers  that 
pressed  on  continually  to  take  the  pledge ;  and  the  weather 
being  then  peculiarly  severe,  the  meetings  were  necessarily 
held  in  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  very  fine  and  spacious 
building.  In  one  of  the  enormous  batches,  of  which  there 
were  several  during  the  day,  was  a  poor  fellow  who  was 
decidedly  *the  worse  of  liquor' — in  fact,  immistakably 
tipsy.  He  nevertheless  managed  to  repeat  the  words  of 
the  pledge  with  due  gravity  and  decorum ;  but  no  sooner 
had  Father  Mathew  approached  him  to  mark  his  forehead 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  as  was  his  custom,  than  the 
new  member  of  the  Temperance  Society  clutched  his 
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leader  by  the  skirtfi  of  his  coat  with  sacfa  a  grasp  as  a 
drunken  man  can  take,  and,  in  a  Toioe  much  broken  by 
hiccups,  cried  out — ^Father  2kla-ma-chee!y  darling  you 
m-m-ust  k-k-isB  me ! '  ^  My  dear,  do  let  me  go.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  child ;  be  a  good  boy  for  the  future. 
There— do  let  me  go/  said  Father  Mathew.  '  No,  Father 
M&-chee,  darlin*,  I  won^t  l-I-ave  go  my  hoult  till  I  get 
wan  k-k-iss!*  ^Oh,  my  dear,  do  let  me  go!*  ^No; 
wan  is  all  I  ax,  an'  I  m-m-ust  have  it.  Do  n't  r-r-efuse 
a  poor  fellow-craychure  wan  kiss— only  wan ! '  persisted 
the  tender  souL  Several  gentlemen,  including  the  clergy- 
men in  attendance,  approached,  and  tried  to  pacify  Jim, 
and  induce  him  to  quit  his  hold  of  Father  Mathew's 
coat ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Jim  was  determined  to  have 
his  *wan  k-k-iss.'  *Jim,  avick,  ar'n't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself — the  holy  priest! — an'  in  the  chapel,  too!'  re- 
monstrated an  old  womaA  near  him.  *  Jim,  you  bosthoon 
you  !  quit  yer  hould  of  his  reverence  this  moment ! '  in- 
sisted a  sturdy  friend  at  the  other  side.  *  No,  not  till  I 
get  wan  k-k-iss ;  no,  af  I  died  for  it,  I  won't  lave  go.' 
Father  Mathew,  seeing  that  unpleasant  consequences  were 
likely  to  ensue  if  Jim's  rather  inconvenient  request  were 
not  at  once  complied  with,  resolved  to  make  him  happy, 
and  accordingly  kissed  Jim  on  both  cheeks,  saying,  '  Now, 
James,  my  dear,  go  home  and  remain  quiet,  and  be  a 
sensible  boy  for  the  future.'  The  *  boy,'  we  may  remark, 
was  not  much  short  of  forty  years  of  age.  Jim  relin- 
quished his  grasp  of  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  and  retired, 
proud  of  his  achievement. 

It  was  of  very  common  occurrence  to  see  a  tipsy  or 
even  drunken  man  take  the  pledge.  With  many,  this 
drunkenness  was  the  result  of  premeditation.  They  were 
resolved  to  have  a  parting  *  dhrop  of  the  crayture ; '  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  even  heart-rending  sobs,  more 
than  one  poor  fellow  tossed  off  his  last  pint  of  porter,  or 
iwallowed,  *  at  a  mouthful,'  his   last   glass  of  whisky. 
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Father  Mathew  was  often  asked  whv  he  administered  the 
pledge  to  persons  *  in  a  beastly  state ; '  but  his  answer 
was,  *  I  will  never  refuse  the  pledge  to  anyone,  and  I  find 
that  people  who  come  to  me  drunk  remain  faithful  to 
the  pledge,'  A  Protestant  magistrate,  from  Macroom,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  communicated  to  the  writer  a  remark- 
able instance  in  support  of  this  statement.     He  writes : — 

An  accidental  occurrence  gave  me  the  honour  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  and  good  Father  Mathew.  I  was  waited  upon  by 
seTeral  of  the  townspeople  to  request  my  company  at  a  temperance 
meeting;  at  which  Father  Mathew  was  to  preside.  The  evening  passed 
most  happily.  Several  persons  had  the  pledge  administered  to  them ; 
and  among  the  number,  a  shoemaker  was  hauled  in,  quite  unable  to 
speak  or  walk,  from  sheer  drunkenness.  I  at  once  objected  to  his 
getting  the  pledge,  but  Father  Mathew  resolved  on  giving  it,  and  was 
light.     Tkal  man  kept  it. 

Father  Mathew  returned  to  Cork  for  the  Christmas^ 
and  returned  as  a  conqueror.  The  quarter  of  a  million  of 
pledged  teetotallers  which  that  memorable  journey  added 
to  the  ranks  of  the  society,  produced  an  eflTect  throughout 
the  whole  country  such  as  could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
Local  societies  were  called  into  existence,  reading-rooms 
were  established,  and  bands  were  formed.  The  organisa- 
tion soon  became  complete;  and,  ere  long,  there  was 
scarcely  a  parish  in  any  part  of  Ireland  that  had  not  its 
society,  its  room,  its  banner,  and  its  band. 

And  with  the  growth  of  the  society,  and  the  perfection 
of  its  organisation,  increased  the  expenditure  entailed 
upon  its  leader.  To  meet  the  enormous  expense  which 
his  temperance  mission  involved.  Father  Mathew  adopted 
the  plan  of  issuing  cards  and  medals,  which  were  sold  at  a 
profit,  but  which  w^ere  not  purchased  by  the  twentieth  of 
those  who  took  the  pledge,  and  whose  names  were  in- 
scribed on  the  register.  We  shall  subsequently  have  to  deal 
with  this  matter  of  cards  and  medals,  as  much  miscon- 
ception was  created  by  the  alleged  enormous  gains  made 
by  their  sale ;  not,  to  be  sure,  in  the  first  flush   of  the 
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miracalous  progress  of  the  cause,  but  at  a  later  period. 
We  must  at  present  refer  somewhat  further  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  movement  progressed. 

Having  discharged  his  ordinary  priestly  duties  during 
the  important  festival  of  Christmas  with  the  same  zeal 
as  previously  distinguished  him,  dispensed  charity  with  a 
still  more  unsparing  hand,  administered  the  pledge  during 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening,  visited  the  temperance 
rooms,  given  audiences,  taken  counsel  with  his  lieutenants, 
assisted  materially  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  organisa- 
ti<m  in  Cork,  and  having  moreover  visited  with  unfailing 
punctuality  his  host  of  friends  in  the  city,  he  again  set  out 
on  his  mission. 

The  most  remarkable  meetings  held  during  the  next 
three  months  were  those  held  in  Parsonstown,  King's 
County,  and  in  Dublin.  An  eye-witness,  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Birmingham,  describes  the  scene  in  Parsonstown : —    . 

Oa  entering  the  are*,  on  which  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
a  Kt'ne  pNewnted  itself  highly  calculated  to  stir  up,  even  in  hearts 
not  veiT  sudceptihle  of  such  impreesions,  feelings  of  intense  interest 
Mid  i\f  aw«^  In  fitwt  of  the  chapel  was  stationed  a  large  hodj  of 
p«Uk^  pK^^ttting  a  rerr  fine  and  well-diaciplined  force ;  outside  these 
w«i^  the  nAea  <n  bended  knee,  with  bayonets  fixed  and  pointed, 
foniUBg  a  iMtfrier  to  oppoae  the  mahing  multitudes ;  whilst  within 
and  without  this  bairier*  to  keep  the  passage  clear,  the  cavalry,  '  in 
all  th^"  p^mip  and  circamstance  of  glorious  war/  with  flags  waving  to 

lli^  ^n^ moved  up  and  down  in  slow  and  measured  pace.    Beyond, 

awl  aa  hi  akaig  the  atneti  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  the  congre- 
lalvd  laawitr  awi^yii^  to  and  firo  with  every  new  impulse,  and  by 
lllMr  united  Tokea  producing  a  deep,  indistinct  sound  like  the 
murmur  \>f  the  rutted  waten  of  the  sea.  Within  the  ncarial  reei- 
4mhv»  and  in  strong  contrast  to  the  stirring  scene  without,  sat  the 
mud,  uuAMiuming,  but  extraordinary  man,  round  whom  had  collected 
Ibia  dittplav  %>f  martial  pomp  and  numerical  force.  He  seemed  per- 
IW^llv  umHUiiK'ioua  i^  the  excitement  he  had  produced,  and  spoke  and 
aoM  aa  if  he  regarded  himself  as  the  least  remarkable  man  of  the 
im««.     Il«uv  1  had  been  intit)duced  by  a  friend  to  the  Apostle  of  Tem- 

-  uut  MiHH^iiary  to  trace  Father  Mathew's  progress 
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through  the  country  on  that  occasion ;  it  is  suflScient  to 
say  that  it  was  marked  by  the  same  wonderful  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  people  as  was  displayed  at  Limerick 
and  Waterford.  The  good  priest  of  Borrisokane,  who  has 
been  already  quoted,  thus  describes  the  results  of  a  casual 
visit  which  was  paid  to  his  own  parish : — 

Mr.  Mathew  arrived  late  at  night,  and  unexpectedly.  Only  a  few 
had  been  aware  of  his  arrival ;  and  in  the  monung,  when  I  waited  ^ 
on  him,  the  postulants  were  but  thinly  scattered  up  and  down  the 
street.  I  asked  Mr.  Mathew  to  do  n^e  the  honour  of  spending  the 
day  with  me.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  time  did  not  permit  him, 
and  stated  that  he  should  be  off  the  moment  he  had  received  into  the 
society  the  few  who  presented  themselves.  Fame,  however,  was  busy 
in  trumpeting  the  rev.  gentleman's  visit  to  our  neighbourhood ;  and  * 
I  became  indebted  to  the  number  and  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
poured  in  to  be  enrolled,  for  the  honour  of  receiying  at  my  humble 
board  the  distinguished  guest,  whose  company,  it  had  appeared,  I 
should  for  that  day  be  obliged  to  forego.  Each  moment  Mr.  Mathew 
was  aa  the  point  of  moving  away ;  but  each  moment  brought  num- 
bers from  the  surrounding  parishes,  who  having  heard  that  the  rev. 
gentleman  had  been  in  Borrisokane,  threw  aside  their  various  imple- 
ments of  industiy,  and  hurried  in  to  enlist  themselves  imder  the 
standard  of  temperance,  and  receive  the  good  man's  benediction. 
Fatigued  and  breathless,  men,  women,  and  children,  rushed  forward 
indiscriminately  to  take  the  pledge.  Mr.  Mathew  could  not  bring 
himself  to  dis^point  such  eagerness,  or  damp  such  ardour.  He  was 
consequently  obliged  to  remain ;  and  standing  on  a  stone  seat  under 
a  venerable  ash  tree — now  more  venerable  than  ever — he  received  in 
this  small  town,  without  any  previous  notice  having  been  given,  7,000 
or  8,000  souls. 

Next  in  importance,  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  country^ 
and,  indeed,  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  to  his  visit  to 
Limerick  in  December  1839,  was  that  which  he  paid  to 
Dublin  on  the  28th  of  March  1840.  It  was  bringing  the 
movement  into  the  capital  and  heart  of  his  country.  He 
was  ardently  welcomed  by  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Murray,  the 
prelate  by  whom  he  had  been  ordained  thirty-six  years 
before,  and  the  friend  who  had  been  faithfol  to  him 
through  life. 
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Father  Mathew  was  now  famous;  and  his  sermon, 
preached  for  one  of  the  orphan  institutions  of  Dublin,  was 
a  striking  success.  Long  practice  had  imparted  to  his 
voice  the  strength  and  volume  it  lacked  during  many 
years  of  his  ministry ;  but  the  simplicity,  persuasiveness, 
pathos,  and  earnestness  which  at  all  times  distinguished 
his  preaching,  had  lost  nothing  of  their  charm.  The 
collection  amounted  to  between  300^  and  400Z. 

The  great  area  of  the  Custom  House,  or  Beresford  Place, 
was  selected  for  the  open-air  meetings;  and,  day  after 
day,  from  an  early  hour,  the  indefatigable  Apostle  was  at 
work  in  his  mission.  One  or  two  extracts  from  his  ad- 
dresses on  this  occasion  are  of  special  interest.  In  the 
following  he  publicly  disclaims,  not  for  the  first  or  even 
the  himdredth  time,  having  any  power  whatever  to  effect 
cures;  and  he  justly  denies  that  he  ever  in  any  way  en- 
couraged the  people  to  think  that  he  could  effect  them : — 

My  dear  friends,  I  wish  to  allude  to  a  certain  aubject,  to  which  I 
•dvorted  on  the  first  day  I  attended  here — it  is  with  regard  to  the 
gn^at  number  of  infirm  and  sick  persons  that  are  coming  here  to  take 
Uio  p]iHi^\  I  mentioned  before  what  brought  them  here.  They 
attinul  t4)  join  the  society  in  consequence  of  the  exaggerated  accounts 
they  rt^*(«ived  from  those  who  had  been  drunkards,  and  who,  to  en- 
courairt^  others  to  become  teetotallers,  showed  the  benefit  they  enjoyed 
from  \mn^  temperate  in  their  habits.  They  state  that  their  health, 
which  had  binm  impaired  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  became 
renttwiHi,  and  that  their  constitutions,  which  were  broken  down,  were 
repairmi  by  the  practice  of  temperance.  The  first  person  I  heard  speak 
on  thtt  Rubji«ot  was  Mr.  Smith,  the  great  teetotaUer,  who  stated  that 
pctfvoiiM  who  for  years  could  not  work,  when  they  became  teetotallers, 
wtiM  Able  to  resume  their  avocations.  This  induces  people  who  are 
•ufiHriiiff  from  various  diseases  to  come  to  me,  under  the  impression 
that  I  rould  cure  them ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  afford  them 
ftUaf ;  that  Is  all  in  the  hands  of  God.  I  received  an  anonymous 
latter  on  the  subjiH^t,  finding  fault  with  my  conduct ;  but  I  do  not 
sind  those  attackn,— it  is  my  wish  to  please  and  satisfy  all.  St  Paul 
Mid  he  wouUi  hiuiself  be  an  anathema  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren. 
Isma  persoiui  aay,  why  not  put  thorn  away  P — but  I  would  not  envy 
Ik  fMliogs  of  the  man  that  could  treat  these  poor  people  so  unkindly. 
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Persons  who  are  free  from  superstition  have  brought  me  to  those  sick 
persons,  to  gratify  them ;  and  when  I  went  to  them  I  did  not  refuse 
them  my  blessing.  I  went  through  no  ceremony  of  any  kind,  but 
simply  invoked  a  blessing  on  them,  and  it  is  no  harm  to  do  that  to 
anything,  animate  or  inanimate,  or  to  any  creature,  rational  or  irra- 
tionaL  Whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  though  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  them  coming  here,  I  will  not  refuse  them  my  blessing,  or,  rather^ 
refuse  to  ask  God  to  bless  them.  If,  for  one  moment,  I  relieve  them 
from  pain  of  mind,  or  despondency  of  heart,  I  care  not  what  is  said 
about  it,  for  it  should  not  give  scandaL  Several  of  those  persons  have 
been  turned  out  of  hospitals  incurable ;  and  it  is  natural  that  when 
man  cannot  afford  them  aid,  they  apply  to  Heaven  for  it.  Persons  of 
strong  religious  belief  have  importimed  me  to  give  them  a  blessing, 
and  let  them  go  away.  I  cannot,  as  I  said  before,  bless  them,  but  I 
can  say,  'God  bless  you.'  I  use  neither  candle  nor  holy  water,  nor 
go  through  any  ceremony,  but  merely  give  them  a  blessing.  I  have 
seen  Protestants  invoking  a  blessing. 

The  eflBcacy  and  simplicity  of  the  pledge  are  most 
happily  described  in  the  following  passage,  which  is  quite 
characteristic  of  the  use  to  which  he  applied  his  familiarity 
with  the  Scriptures : — 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible,  but  I  can  assure  you  there  is  very 
little  difficulty  in  adhering  to  the  pledge.  I  have  been  told  by  num- 
bers in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  trouble 
in  adhering  to  the  pledge,  or  the  least  wish  to  break  their  promise. 
The  pledge  appears  to  be,  in  fact,  as  fast  binding  as  the  strongest  oath, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  it  is  in  detail.  Simplicity, 
however,  never  takes  away  from  the  efficacy  of  any  proceeding.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  case  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who,  when  he  went  to 
the  prophet  to  be  cured  of  leprosy,  was  told  to  go  and  wash  himself 
in  the  Jordan.  He  at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
cure,  and  said  that  he  had  rivers  enough  in  Syria  to  bathe  in  if  he 
thought  bathing  could  do  him  any  good ;  but  his  servant  at  length 
said  to  him,  '  Father,  if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing, 
surely  thou  shouldst  have  done  it :  how  much  rather  what  he  now 
said  to  thee :  wash,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean.'  Naaman  then  went  and 
did  as  he  was  desired,  and  he  was  at  once  cured;  and  his  skin  became 
as  the  skin  of  an  infant. 

During  his  stay  in  Dublin,  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  distinction  by  persons  of  all  classes  and  creeds^ 
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who  vied  with  each  other  in  eyincing  their  respect  for 
'the  moral  regenerator  of  Ireland,'  as  he  was  now  fre- 
quently termed*  Several  young  men  of  the  higher  class, 
including  a  number  of  the  students  of  Trinity  Collie, 
took  the  pledge  at  his  hands.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  his  first  visit  to  Dublin  was  thus,  in  two  years 
after,  described  by  himself  when  addressing  a  meeting  in 
Glasgow: — 

When  in  Dublin,  administering  the  pledge  in  Beresford  Place,  I 
happened  to  allude  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  ladies  doing 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  when  I  was  told  that  if  they  could  obtain 
a  convenient  place,  a  number  of  them  would  take  the  pledge.  Well, 
a  meeting  was  called  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  600  ladies  enrolled 
themselves  teetotallers. 
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Admirable  Conduct  of  the  Irish  Pablicans — Cnrions  Letter  of  a 
Publican — Respect  of  the  Brewers  and  Distillers  for  Father 
Mathew— The  late  George  Roe  of  Dublin — Father  Mathew  Visits 
the  College  of  Maynooth — Extraordinary  Scene — The  Dnke  of 
Leinster — ^Visits  Carlow — Incidents  of  his  Visit — Testimonies  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

rAT  there  should  have  been  opposition  to  the  tem- 
perance ciause,  was  not  only  what  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect, but  what  Father  Mathew  had  fully  anticipated  from 
the  first.  Strange  to  say,  and  much  to  their  credit,  the  op- 
position, such  as  it  was,  did  not  arise  from  the  publicans 
of  the  country.  That  they  were  seriously  injured  by  the 
spread  of  temperance  was  certain,  and  that  they  would  be 
injured  still  more  was  inevitable ;  but  still  their  conduct 
throughout  the  entire  continuance  of  the  agitation,  for  a 
period  of  some  eight  years,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  their  good  feeling.  The  following  letter 
from  a  publican  is  amusing  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
and  will  indicate  the  eflFect  produced,  even  thus  early,  by 
the  movement  upon  the  retail  business  of  the  trade.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  Hhe  respectable  farmers'  sons' 
referred  to  had  improvised  an  ingenious  excuse  for  not 
paying  their  lawful  debts  : — 

Newbawn,  New  Ross :  May  16, 1840. 
Ret.  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  about  a  year  ago  I  com- 
menced public  business,  in  a  house  which  cost  me  upwards  of  100/. 
I  gave  credit  to  respectable  fanners*  sons  to  a  considerable  amount, 
but,  in  consequence  of  they  having  taken  the  Temperance  pledge, 
they  say  that  you  would  not  allow  them  to  pay  for  any  kind  of  intozi- 
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eating  liquor.  I  therefore  humbly  request  that  jou  will  write  a  few 
lines  to  my  parish  priest,  the  Key.  Mr.  Kyan,  on  the  subject,  as  it  will 
be  the  means  of  keeping  myself  and  family  froiu  begging.  1  do  hereby 
pledge  mytelf  to  resign  this  business  the  moment  Mr.  Ryan  shall  have 
received  yottr  letter,  and  that  I  will  take  the  Temperance  pledge  myselff 
as  my  son  has  done. 

Awaiting  with  anxiety  your  favourable  reply,  I  have  the  honour, 
to  be;  Bev.  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  &c. 

MiCHL.  Casnok. 

At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  Father 
Mathew  thus  alluded  to  the  fact  that  numbers  of  the 
retailers  throughout  Ireland  had  joined  his  society,  while 
he  happily  replied  to  those  who  interestedly  cried  out 
against  it  and  its  principles : — 

There  is  no  public  good  effected  without  some  individual  injury 
being  occasioned  ;  the  introduction  of  steam-engines,  for  example,  put, 
necessarily,  many  hands  out  of  employment ;  the  railroad  conveyances 
have  seriously  affectod  stage-coach  proprietors,  and  those  who  had 
hack-coaches  and  cars  to  let  out  for  hire ;  but  the  public  is  confessedly 
benefited  by  such  improvements.  In  the  making  and  vending  of 
spirits  and  other  deleterious  drinks,  many  have  previously  made  a 
livelihood,  and  some  a  fortune,  whilst  not  a  few  of  them  have  been 
sufferers  to  a  considerable  extent.  /  am,  hoxcever^  happy  to  say  that 
numbers  of  them  have  nobly  come  forward  and  joined  our  society.  To 
be  sure,  in  every  change,  be  they  ever  so  pregnant  with  blessings  for 
the  community,  some  interested  persons  will  be  always  found  to  stand 
up  and  oppose  their  progress  ;  and  so  it  is  with  us.  Some  concerned 
in  the  manufacturing  and  retailing  of  deleterious  drinks  cry  out  in- 
cessantly against  our  society.  They  forcibly  remind  me  of  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of  Ephesus  to  St  Paul,  when  he  came  among  them  to 
preach  the  Qospel,  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  Many 
of  them  were  silversmiths,  whose  principal  emolument  arose  from  the 
making  of  statues  of  the  goddess  Diana  (the  idol  then  worshipped  at 
Ephesus),  and  their  constant  cry  then  was,  '  Qreat  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  I '  Thus  it  is  always  with  many  in  this  country  engaged  in 
the  spirit  trade,  who  are  heard  to  cry  out  incessantly,  *  Great  is 
Whisky!  Potent  is  Ale  I  Great  is  Whisky  !  Potent  is' Ale!'  But 
I  say  to  you,  'Greater,  far  greater  still,  is  Temperance — greater,  far 
greater  still,  is  Teetotalism.* 

Many  testimonies  of  the  respect  paid  to  Father  Mathew 
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by  those  who  had  large  capital  embarked  in  the  manu- 
facture of  whisky  and  porter,  and  whose  interests  had 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  spread  of  temperance,  could 
be  adduced ;  but  that  manifested  towards  him  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  distillers,  and  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  high-minded  men  in  Ireland — the  late  George 
Eoe,  of  Dublin — made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  tem- 
perance leader,  and  is  honourable  to  both. 

Father  Mathew  made  a  short  visit  to  Dublin,  with  the 
object  of  collecting  for  his  new  church,  which  he  had  very 
much  neglected,  and  in  fact  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice 
to  the  cause  to  which  he  had  now  devoted  all  his  energies. 
Among  others  on  whom  he  called  was  George  Roe,  to 
whom,  as  he  afterwards  said,  he  ^appealed  in  fear  and 
trembling.'  The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  princely- 
minded  gentleman.  'No  man,'  said  George  Eoe,  *has 
done  me  more  injury  than  you  have,  Father  Mathew ;  but 
I  forget  all  in  the  great  good  you  have  done  my  country.' 
And  he  presented  his  proud  and  delighted  applicant  with 
a  handsome  donation. 

And  among  the  distillers  and  brewers  of  his  own  city 
he  possessed  many  friends,  to  whom  he  was  never  afraid 
to  present  himself  in  the  cause  of  charity.  The  Beamishes, 
the  Crawfords,  the  Wises,  the  Murphys,  the  Hewitts,  the 
Lanes,  the  Dalys,  and  others,  never  failed  to  evince  their 
respect  for  Father  Mathew ;  and  when  the  citizens  of  Cork 
met,  in  1857,  to  commemorate  his  memory  by  a  public 
statue.  Colonel  Beamish,  the  head  of  the  great  establish- 
ment of  Beamish  and  Crawford,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  eulogists  of  his  fame  and  character. 

Father  Mathew  had  now — indeed,  even  before  the  year 
1840 — become  every  inch  a  leader.  Each  day  his  ardour 
seemed  to  be,  if  possible,  on  the  increase.  Next  to  the 
duties  of  his  ministry,  the  promotion  and  spread  of  tem- 
perance was  the  great  object  of  his  life.  To  widen,  deepen, 
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and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  mighty  &bric  he 
had  reared  up ;  to  extend  its  influence  among  the  higher 
classes ;  to  enlist  men  of  talent  and  zeal  in  its  advocacy ; 
to  induce  employers  to  set  an  example  to  their  work-people ; 
to  prevail  on  masters  and  mistresses  to  do  the  same  to  their 
servants ;  to  attract  the  young  and  innocent  into  the  ranks ; 
to  interest  the  feelings  of  his  brother-priests  in  the  progress 
of  a  cause  which,  as  he  said,  next  to  that  of  religion,  ought 
to  be  the  one  dearest  to  their  hearts — ^in  fine,  to  go  on 
until  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  gathered  into 
one  great  temperance  fold,  was  his  fixed  resolve.     Assist 
the  cause,  and  you  complimented  him.     Do  so  even  by  an 
admission  of  its  usefulness,  and  you  pleased  him ;  do  so 
by  your  own  personal  example,  and  there  was  no  sacrifice 
which  li«^  would  not  willingly  make  for  your  advantage. 
But  look  coldly  on  it,  and  you  pained  him ;  sneer  at  it, 
and  you  wounded  him ;  attack  it,  and  you  roused  his  in- 
dignation.   As  a  leader,  he  valiantly  stood  in  the  van,  and 
challenged  the  enemy  to  strike  at  his  shield.     Assail  the 
society,  and  you  assailed  him ;  attack  its  members,  and  it 
was  he  who  felt  the  blow.     The  *  cause '  had  become  part 
of  his  very  being ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  of  his 
marvellous  success.     Nor  was  he  averse  to  meet  his  oppo- 
nents, or  to  encounter  their  opposition  by  the  trenchant 
logic  of  common   sense,   in   such   vigorous   language   as 
this : — 

"WTint  filled  our  gaols  and  bridewells  P  The  effects  of  intoxication. 
What  crowded  the  very  lunatic  asylums?  Drunkenness  and  ita 
effectji.  What  fed  the  very  pribbetsP  Drunkenness.  I  never  will 
give  up  until  we  are  freed  with  the  blessing  and  the  assistance  of 
God,  from  all  these  deplorable  evils ;  and  if  I  encounter  during  the 
progre^  of  my  career  the  sneers  of  some,  and  the  contumeliea  of 
others,  I  must  expect  it.  Some  there  are,  and  it  is  strange,  look  with 
an  evil  <«ye  upon  me.  Dut  cannot  I  say  in  the  words  of  St  Paul,  *  Am 
I  your  enemy,  because  I  tell  the  truth  P  *  Let  them  show  me  anyone 
brought  to  misery  or  ruin  by  total  abstinence.  Show  me  anyone 
brought  to  gaol  or  bridewell  by  total  abstinence.    Show  me  anyone 
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sent  to  the  lanatic  asylum  from  total  abstinence.    Oh;  no !   not  a 
single  one. 

After  having  enrolled  hundreds  of  thousands  in  various 
parts  of  the  island— 50,000  in  one  place,  100,000  in 
another — and  become  the  moral  leader  of  2,000,000  of 
his  coimtrymen.  Father  Mathew,  in  the  June  of  1840, 
wisely  turned  to  the  fountain-source  of  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, — namely,  to  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
President.  Within  its  walls  were  being  trained  the  future 
priesthood  of  Ireland;  and  if  he  could  but  enlist  their 
young  and  warm  hearts  in  his  cause — the  cause  of  the 
country  they  loved — ^it  would  be  of  greater  permanent 
advantage  than  if  another  million,  carried  away  by  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  were  added  to  his  ranks.  His 
reception  was  an  ovation,  his  success  great  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectation.  Of  those  outside  the  college 
walls  no  less  than  35,000  were  computed  to  have  taken 
the  pledge;  and  as  to  what  took  place  within  its  walls,  the 
following,  from  a  glowing  description  written  by  one  of  the 
students  who  was  among  the  *  postulants,'  and  who  was 
inflamed  by  the  generous  excitement  of  the  hour,  will 
afford  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by 
this  memorable  visit,  and  of  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
which  the  presence  and  preaching  of  Father  Mathew  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  educated  young  men, 
whose  days  were  divided  between  severe  study  and  the 
practices  of  piety.  If  such  were  the  effect  produced  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  halls  of  an  ecclesiastical  college,  what  must 
not  it  have  been  in  the  market-place,  or  on  the  hill  side, 
with  working  people  and  peasants  for  his  auditors?  The 
student,  who  writes  in  all  the  impassioned  ardour  of  his 
first  feelings,  thus  depicts  the  scene: — 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  in  the  great  hall  of  the  college 
when  the  professors  and  students  knelt  down  with  edifying  humility 
under  the  inspiring  eloquence  of  an  humhle  priest.    The  scene  was 
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majestically  grand;  it  threw  back  the  mind  upon  itself;  it  drew 
forth  in  full  light  all  that  is  high  and  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  Irish 
heart ;  and  to  a  day-dreamer,  like  myself,  recalled  in  tender  recollec- 
tion the  memory  of  other  times,  and  looked  for  a  while  like  their 
revival.  On  an  elevated  bench,  which  extends  along  one  side  of  the 
quadrangular  room,  stood  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  '  reasoning  of 
justice  and  temperance  and  the  judgment  to  come.'  The  able  and 
amiable  Dr.  Hughes,  Bishop  of  New  York,  was  present  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  showed  by  his  feelings  how  deeply  he  loves  the  land  of  his 
birth.  Mr.  Mathew  was  supported  on  either  side  by  the  masters  and 
professors  of  the  college.  The  room  was  piled  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity by  the  students,  and  several  distinguished  strangers  were 
occasionally  present  A  small  vacant  space  under  the  bench  was  the 
hallowed  spot  consecrated  to  the  virtue  of  temperance.  The  words 
of  wisdom  which  he  uttered  were  followed  by  deep  emotion — ^they 
won  the  heart  and  subdued  the  judgment  No  pen  can  describe,  and 
none  but  an  eye-witness  can  conceive,  the  stirring  effect  produced  on 
a  thoughtful  spectator  by  the  appeals  of  Theobald  Mathew — ^the 
conflicting  emotions  of  joy  and  astonishment  in  his  audience,  and  the 
thunders  of  involuntary  applause  that  greeted  each  new  accession  of 
converts  as  they  moved  deliberately  forward  in  successive  files, 
and  with  eager  emulation,  to  the  arena  of  virtue  and  heroic  self- 
denial. 

For  the  more  convenient  management  of  so  great  an  institution,  the 
discipline  of  the  college  wisely  separates  the  senior  and  junior  parts 
of  the  community.  The  good  man,  after  his  first  successful  essay  in 
the  senior  college,  requested  to  be  led  to  the  junior  house.  He  briefly 
Htat<Hl  the  object  of  his  mission.  They  listened  in  silent  wonder; 
their  innocence  was  startled  by  the  turpitude  of  the  unfelt  gratifica- 
tion,  and  their  humility  was  alarmed  by  the  exalted  act  of  virtue 
they  were  invited  to  imitate.  No  postulant  appeared,  and  the  holy 
man  retired  with  perfect  composure,  but  not  without  hope.  Their 
own  rt»fliH'tions  crt»ated  a  speedy  revolution  of  sentiment,  and  they 
IvqufMUHi  him  to  return,  lie  hurried  with  eager  zeal  to  see  thorn 
tfraiiit  and  the  little  Benjamins,  as  he  endearingly  called  them,  repaid 
bU  patArnal  solicitude  by  fully  emulating,  at  each  successive  visit  he 
paid  thanii  the  gt^nerous  enthusiasm  of  their  seniors. 

The  writ45r'H  feelings  are  further  described  by  his  own 
iot|  and  tiiH  hopeH  to  which  the  success  of  the  day  gave 
riiO  In  tlio  mind  of  an  ardent  youth: — 

YUUInir  rhiNirfuUy  myxelf  to  the  many  generous  examples  I  had 
in  IImi  ti'wn  and  in  the  college,  I  did  what  an  Irishman  should  do 
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under  such  circumBtances.  I  must  be  like  them;  said  I ;  I  will  do  as 
they  haye  done ;  after  ages  will  bless  this  day ;  and;  folding  my  arms 
in  deep  deliberation,  I  knelt  amongst  the  crowd,  I  registered  in  heaven 
my  solemn  promise  of  total  and  perpetual  abstinence,  and  got  the 
benediction  of  Father  Mathew. 

The  fruits  of  this  visit  to  Maynooth  were  35,000  of  the 
people^  8  professors  of  the  college,  and  250  students. 

During  this  visit  to  Maynooth  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  at  Carton.  This  amiable  nobleman — 
*  Ireland's  only  Duke,'  as  he  was  termed  by  O'Connell — 
received  Father  Mathew  with  special  distinction.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said  with  justice  that  his  attention  to  him  was 
extraordinary  ;  for  the  housekeeper  of  Carton  stated  she 
never  received  an  order  as  to  the  arrangements  or  pre- 
parations which  she  should  make  for  the  reception  of  the 
most  distinguished  noblemen,  even  for  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ;  but  when  Father  Mathew  was  expected,  the  Duke 
requested  that  she  would  take  ^  particular  care '  in  her 
arrangements  for  his  reception.  If  he  were  a  crowned 
monarch,  instead  of  a  lowly  friar,  he  could  not  have  been 
treated  with  greater  respect  and  distinction  by  his  noble 
host. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  he  visited 
Carlow,  near  which  town  there  is  a  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
college,  in  which  the  illustrious  Dr.  Doyle  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor many  years  before.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
cathedral ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
addresses  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  and  the  ardour 
of  the  thousands  who  rushed  forward  with  impetuosity  to 
adopt  the  pledge,  that  the  students  of  the  college  speedily 
caught  the  contagion,  and  made  known  their  desire  to 
imitate  the  general  example.  Father  Mathew  was  de- 
lighted at  the  intelligence,  it  being  that  which  he  most 
longed  to  hear.  He  appointed  to  meet  the  students  in 
the  evening,  and  having  dined  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
college,  with  a  large  party  assembled  to  do  him  honour, 
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he  proceeded  to  the  refectory  of  the  ecclesiastical  students 
when  their  supper  was  over.  Several  of  the  lay  students 
were  admitted  on  the  occasion,  as  they  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  take  the  pledge  at  the  same  time.  He  won  the 
hearts  of  the  students  by  his  affectionate  manner,  as  he 
went  from  table  to  table,  enquired  of  them  of  their 
parents  and  friends,  many  of  whom  he  had  personally 
known,  and  spoke  to  them  of  their  town,  or  their  parish, 
or  of  something  in  which  they  were  interested.  He  then 
addressed  them  on  the  object  of  his  visit. 

Mj  dear  young  friends  (said  he)  I  am  inexpressibly  delighted  at 
hearing  that  many  among  you  are  disposed  to  take  the  pledge.  I  am 
well  aware  no  one  present  requires  words  of  advice  or  encouragement 
from  me,  as  a  necessity  does  not  exist  for  your  becoming  pledged  to 
the  principles  or  practice  of  total  abstinence.  But  your  example  will 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  many  others,  who  will  be  induced  to 
emulate  your  virtuous  and  noble  resolution,  either  through  motives  of 
religion  and  moral  purification,  or  from  necessity  and  a  distrust  in 
their  own  weakness  in  withstanding  those  strong  temptations  to  in- 
dulge in  excess,  which  were  so  frequently,  and  are  still,  presented 
in  Ireland.  The  humbler  classes  in  this  countiy  naturally  look  to 
their  clergy  for  good  example  as  for  direction,  and  hence  it  afllbrtis 
me  the  greatest  possible  delight  to  find  the  young  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood,  and  also  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  lay  college,  prepared 
to  make  sacrifices  which  cannot  fail  to  give  great  edification  to  the 
people. 

Father  Mathew  then  administered  the  pledge  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  requested  that  if  any  others  desired 
to  do  the  same  on  the  morrow,  they  would  do  so  on  the 
steps  of  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral,  *  in  presence  of 
the  assembled  thousands  of  their  countrymen  ;'  and  he 
added,  ^  The  Almighty  would  bestow  His  choicest  graces 
and  blessings  on  them,  in  return  for  their  generous  and 
sublime  resolve.' 

Those  of  the  ecclesiastical  students  who  had  not  taken 
the  pledge  on  this  occasion,  held  serious  commimion  with 
themselves  during  the  night,  and  asked  for  direction 
irom  on  high.    The  result  of  their  earnest  deliberation 
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-was,  that  a  large  additional  number  resolved  on  affording 
an  edifying  example  in  their  own  persons.  A  respectable 
clergyman,  who  was  then  one  of  the  students  of  the 
college,  has  furnished  the  author  with  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Father  Mathew's  mission  to  Carlow,  from  which 
is  taken  the  account  of  what  happened  on  the  following 
days: — 

On  the  day  following,  the  students  who  had  resolved  on  taking  the 
pledge  ranged  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  platform  before  the  high 
altar,  whilst  a  vast  multitude  assembled  in  the  nave  and  transepts  of 
the  cathedral    With  a  feeling  of  proud  gratulation,  Father  Mathew 
pointed  to  the  band  of  students  who  were  prepared  to  set  an  example 
to  the  people,  and  after  an  animated  address  to  the  congregation,  the 
candidates  knelt  down  and  repeated  the  words  of  the  Total  Abstinence 
pledge  after  the  great  representative  of  the  temperance  movement. 
Immediately  afterwards,  the  good  Father,  full  of  emotion  and  bending 
over  each  student  in  succession,  embraced  him  warmly,  and  kissed 
him  on  the  cheek,  whilst  he  repeated  words  of  the  following  import 
on  passing  before  the  line  of  kneeling  ecclesiastics :  '  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  sir  I    God  bless  you  I    God  bless  you,  my  dear  young  gentle- 
men ! '    Before  leaving  Carlow,  he  requested  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
those  students  to  be  left  with  his  secretary,  and  no  long  interval 
elapsed  imtil  each  one  received  from  him  the  gift  of  a  silver  medal, 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion,  and  as  a  token  of  the  Verv  Rev.  Father's 
grateful  appreciation  of  this  accession  to  the  ranks  of  his  teetotallers. 
Whilst  successive  congregations  filled  the  cathedral  at  intervals 
during  each  day,  the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ilealey,  Bishop  of  the  dioceses 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  was  in  almost  constant  attendance  as  a  spec- 
tator, whilst  he  seemed  truly  anxious  in  every  way  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  good  Father's  mission.    Although  the  pious  missionary  fre- 
quently disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  supernatural  or 
miraculous  powers,  yet  such  was  the  faith  and  fervour  of  the  peasantry, 
that  many  afflicted  with  various  diseases  felt  desirous  of  receiving  the 
pledge  at  his  hands,  and  of  obtaining  his  benediction,  in   confident 
expectation  that  they  would  experience  instant  relief  and  a  permanent 
cure.    In  very  many  instances,  by  a  sort  of  preternatural  effort,  crip- 
ples were  seen  casting  away  their  staves  and  crutches,  as  no  longer 
needful,  whilst  they  walked  erect,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.    In  those  in- 
stances, pious  ejaculations  resounded  through  the  cathedral,  both  from 
the  afliicted  patients  themselves  and  from  the  crowds  that  flocked 
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arcmnd  them,  within  and  witiioat  the  Bncred  huilding.  Far  anj 
rettoration  of  thi«  Idnd^  Father  Mathew  inTariaUj  Fequeated  the 
people  to  give  aU  praiBe  and  glorj  to  God,  under  whom  he  was  an 
unworthy  iniftrament,  permitted  to  exerciae  the  daties  of  a  holj 
miniiftrj,  and  to  efiect  only  what  he  heliered  to  he  a  great  social 
reformation. 

All  day  on  Tuesday,  the  crowds  pooring  into  the  cathedral  were  in 
no  manner  diminished,  and  the  son  went  down  without  the  slightest 
interruption  to  the  immense  mental  and  physical  exertions  of  Father 
Mathew. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday  he  was  similarly  employed ;  hut 
his  engagements  elsewhere  ohliged  him  to  leave  by  the  midday 
coach,  which  awaited  his  arrival  on  the  Dublin  road.  The  good 
Father  sent  his  luggage  forward,  and  remained  himself  in  the  cathe- 
dral to  the  last  possible  moment,  when  he  told  the  people  he  must 
absolutely  leave,  but  he  promL^  that  he  wotild  take  the  first  available 
opportunity  to  return  again  and  resume  the  labours  of  his  abundant 
harvest  in  Carlow.  llie  coach  had  been  already  delayed  beyond  ita 
time,  and  Father  Mathew,  with  a  hurried  grasp  of  the  hand  to  a  few 
of  the  numerous  friends  about  him,  and  a  courteous  adieu  waved  to 
othent,  ran  through  the  College  Park  by  the  nearest  route  to  his 
destination.  Groups  of  men  had  contrived  to  scale  the  college  walls, 
and  these  tlirew  themselves  on  their  knees  before  him,  asking  to  take 
the  pledge  befrire  he  should  leave.  In  breathless  haste,  it  was  admi- 
nistered in  a  number  of  instances,  and  whilst  he  was  in  rapid  motion 
across  the  park.  Others,  again,  had  passed  round  the  road  to  the 
coach,  where  a  great  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children  were 
collected.  It  was  uttterly  inipoHsible  to  comply  with  their  urgent 
requests  to  be  enrolled,  as  the  coach-driver  was  obliged  to  ply  his 
whip  with  vigour,  to  make  good  his  time  between  the  intermediate 
stages  to  his  tiltimate  destination. 

On  Friday,  July  10,  1840,  the  Marquis  of  Westineath 
aaked  a  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  elicited 
▼aluuble  testimony  in  favour  of  the  temperance  movement. 
He  called  attention  to  what  he  termed  a  ^  proclamation/ 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  Ix)rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
(Lord  Ebrington),  in  which  this  passage  occurred  :  *To  the 
benefit  wliich  the  temperance  pledge  has  conferred  upon 
Ireland,  in  the  improved  habits  of  the  people,  and  the 
diminution  of  outrage,  His  Excellency  bears  a  willing  and 
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grateful  testimony/  He  desired  to  learn  whether  this 
proclamation  was  authentic  or  not 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby  could  give  no  official  answer 
on  the  subject;  but  he  would  say,  from  all  the  information 
which  he  had  received  with  respect  to  the  movement  then 
going  on  in  Ireland,  he  was  convinced  that  a  most  bene- 
ficial change  had  been  effected  amongst  the  people  by  the 
pledge. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  said  that,  so  far  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  a  great  and  substantial  good  had  been 
done.  *  I  believe  (continued  the  noble  earl)  that  it  has  been 
effected  by  perfectly  legitimate  means  and  legitimate  exer- 
tions, and  that  it  is  as  little  connected  with  fanaticism, 
with  party,  or  with  appeals  to  religious  feelings  of  a  pecu- 
liar character,  as  could  be  imagined.  I  have  myself  heard 
Father  Mathew  address  the  people ;  and  his  manner  is  such 
as  any  noble  lord  who  hears  me  might  adopt  in  addressing 
a  public  body  in  support  of  such  an  object.  It  is,  I  con- 
ceive, pesavmi  exempli  to  speak  in  reproachful  terms  of 
that  which  has  been  productive  of  very  great  good.' 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  thought  that  the  temperance 
societies  were  calculated  to  effect  much  good;  and  the 
individual  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  temperance  movement,  deserved  the  greatest  praise  for 
what  he  was  doing. 
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Other  Ttdoable  Tefltimonies — The  Htfarquifl  of  Lansdowne — The 
Ihike  of  Devonshire— The  Traveller  Kohl— ^Mtb.  S.  C.  Hall  — 
Father  MatheVs  Despondency — Dean  Coil's  Consolation  — Stop- 
ping the  Boyal  Mail. 

DURING  the  year  1840,  Father  Mathew  received  the 
most  flattering  and  consolatory  expressions  of  approval 
from  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  day ;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  triumphant  nature  of  his  progress,  and  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  people,  he  was  occasionally  depressed  by 
some  sneer,  taunt,  or  false  accusation,  wantonly  or  mali- 
ciously levelled  at  the  society,  its  principles,  its  practice, 
or  its  usefulness.  Such  testimonies,  then,  as  the  following 
from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which  awaited  him  in 
Cork,  on  his  return  from  an  arduous  campaign,  were  like 
sunlight  to  his  soul.  K  he  were  easily  depressed — we  do 
not  by  any  means  say  daunted — he  was  easily  cheered  and 
encouraged.  He  had  plenty  of  courage,  both  moral  and 
physical,  and  no  lack  of  self-will — even  a  strong  tinge  of 
obstinacy ;  but  he  possessed  the  sensitive  heart  of  a  woman, 
and  a  susceptibility  that  at  times  became  morbid  in  its 
intensity.  He  took  great  pride  in  the  letter  which  we 
now  quote.  This  letter  was  personally  handed  by  the 
noble  writer  to  Mr.  Donnelly,  who  acted  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  in  charge  of  the  temperance  register  and  other 
books. 

Donnelly  was  on  this  day  enjo3dng  unusual  idleness, 
it  being  generally  known  that  Father  Mathew  was  ab- 
sent, and  was  not  to  retiu*n  for  some  days.     There  was 
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no  one  in  the  little  parlour  save  the  book-keeper,  when  a 
quiet-looking,  neatly-dressed  elderly  gentleman  entered 
the  apartment,  and,  taking  a  seat  near  the  window,  fell  into 
pleasant  conversation  with  its  idle  occupant.  He  asked 
him  a  variety  of  questions,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  cause, 
the  number  on  the  roll,  and  the  effects  already  produced; 
and  made  special  enquiries  as  to  the  labours  and  charities, 
as  well  as  the  daily  life,  of  Father  Mathew;  all  of  which 
questions  were  frankly  and  unreservedly  answered.  The 
quiet-looking  and  kindly-spoken  gentleman  appeared  much 
pleased  at  the  information  afforded  him,  and,  on  rising  to 
take  his  leave,  he  handed  his  card  to  Donnelly,  requesting 
him  to  present  it  to  Father  Mathew.  Donnelly  looked  at 
the  card,  and  was  ^struck  of  a  heap,'  as  he  said,  at  having 
treated  a  great  nobleman  as  if  he  were  *  nobody  at  all;' 
and  he  stammered  out  an  apology  for  his  apparent  want  of 
respect.  *Not  at  all,  my  good  sir,'  said  the  marquis;  *you 
owe  me  no  apology  whatever ;  you  have  nothing  to  blame 
yourself  for;  you  answered  all  my  questions  freely  and 
satisfactorily ;  and  perhaps  had  you  been  told  who  I  was, 
I  might  not  have  learned  as  much  as  I  am  happy  to  know.' 
The  marquis  then  left  the  house ;  but  he  had  not  gone  ten 
steps  from  the  door,  when  he  turned  back,  and,  drawing  a 
letter,  which  he  had  ready  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat, 
he  handed  it  to  Donnelly  saying :  ^  Give  that  to  Father 
Mathew,  with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  kindest  wishes.' 
This  was  the  letter : — 

Cork:  Sept  15, 1840. 

Rev.  Sir, — I  am  near  the  conclusion  of  a  journey  through  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  south  of  Ireland^  in  the  course  of  which  I 
have  myself  had,  everywhere,  repeated  occasion  to  observe  a  most 
remarkable  change  for  the  better  in  the  appearance  of  the  population, 
and  to  be  assured  by  others  on  whom  I  could  rely  of  an  equally 
manifest  improvement  in  their  character  and  conduct,  produced 
by  the  extraordinary  success  of  your  unremitting  endeavour  to 
introduce  amongst  them  confirmed  habits  of  temperance  and  self- 
control. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  had  an  opportunity,  at  this  place,  of  expressing 
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to  you  personally  the  deep  sense  I  entertain,  both  as  an  Irish 
proprietor  and  a  public  servant,  of  the  value  of  your  exertions^ 
obviously  conducive,  as  they  must  prove  under  all  circumstancesy 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  and  to  a  greater  develop- 
ment than  could  by  any  other  means  be  attained,  of  every  social 
virtue. 

Your  temporary  absence  from  home  has  alone  prevented  my  doing 
so,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  only  method  in  my 
power  of  recording  these  sentiments  in  a  mode  that  may  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you,  by  enclosing  a  draft  for  100/.,  and  requesting  the 
favour  of  you  to  apply  it  to  the  use  of  any  one  of  the  institutionB 
for  the  benefit  of  your  poorer  countrymen  in  which  you  take  aa 
interest,  and  which,  in  your  judgment,  stands  most  in  need  of 
pecuniary  assistance. 

I  am,  rev.  sir,  vrith  sincere  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Laitsdowkb. 
Bev.  T.  Mathew. 

The  writer  of  the  above  kindly  letter  is  now  no  more, 
having  died  in  the  early  part  of  1863,  at  the  venerable  age 
of  82  years. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  personages  who  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  Father  Mathew  about  this  time,  was 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  nobleman  of  princely  cha- 
racter, and  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  in  which  country  he  possessed  vast  estates.  The 
duke,  who  was  then  stopping  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  in 
Cork,  wrote  a  courteous  letter  to  Father  Mathew,  requesting 
that  he  would  honour  him  by  a  visit.  Father  Mathew  at 
once  availed  himself  of  the  invitation,  and  waited  on  his 
Grace,  who  received  him  with  every  mark  of  respect.  The 
interview  was  equally  agreeable  to  both,  and  was  the 
commencement  of  a  friendship  which  was  sincere  and  ear- 
nest to  the  last.  The  duke,  who  was  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man— a  gentleman  whose  courtesy  and  kindness  sprang 
from  goodness  of  heart — was  charmed  with  Father  Mathew. 
He  admired  him  particularly  for  his  disinterestedness  in 
embarking  in  an  undertaking  which  he  knew  must  entail 
injury  upon  his  own  family,  whose  interests  he  sacrificed 
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to  the  public  good.  Having  seen  and  spoken  with  the 
temperance  leader,  the  duke  no  longer  wondered  at  the 
influence  which  he  exercised,  or  the  success  which  he  had 
achieved.  He  said  he  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  such  divine 
coimtehance,  and  of  a  manner  so  marvellously  winning, 
that  he  could  now  easily  understand  how  the  people  were 
moved,  as  by  an  impulse,  to  fall  down  before  him.  The 
impression  produced  upon  the  duke  by  this  interview  was 
communicated  to  the  writer  by  a  gentleman  intimately 
connected  with  his  grace,  and  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion. 

The  descriptions  given  of  Father  Mathew  at  this  period 
of  his  life  were  sometimes  both  felicitous  and  accurate. 
Perhaps  that  written  by  the  Bussian  traveller  Kohl  is 
among  the  best.     It  is  in  these  words  : — 

He  IB  decidedly  a  man  of  a  distingidshed  appearance,  and  I  was  not 
long  m  comprehending  the  influence  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
exercise  over  the  people.  The  multitude  require  a  handsome  and  im- 
posing person  in  the  individual  who  is  to  lead  them,  and  Father 
Mathew  is  unquestionably  handsome.  He  is  not  tall,  he  is  about  the 
same  height  and  figure  as  Napoleon,  and  is,  throughout,  well-built 
and  well  proportioned.  He  has  nothing  of  the  meagre,  haggard 
Franciscan  monk  about  him;  but,  on  the  contrary,  without  being 
exactly  corpulent,  his  figure  is  well  rounded,  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition. His  countenance  is  fresh  and  beaming  with  health.  His 
movements  and  address  are  simple  and  unafiected,  and  altogether  he 
has  something  about  him  that  wins  for  him  the  goodwill  of  those 
he  addresses.  His  features  are  regular,  and  full  of  noble  expression, 
of  mildness  and  indomitable  firmness.  His  eyes  are  large,  and  he  is 
apt  to  keep  his  glance  fixed  for  a  long  time  on  the  same  object.  His 
forehead  is  straight,  high,  and  commanding,  and  his  nose — a  part  of 
the  face  which  in  some  expresses  such  intense  vulgarity,  and  in  others 
80  much  nobleness  and  delicacy — is  particularly  handsome,  though 
somewhat  too  aquiline.  His  mouth  is  small  and  well  proportioned, 
and  his  chin  round,  projecting,  firm,  and  large,  like  Napoleon's. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  enjoyed  his  intimate  friendship, 
presents  him  in  his  moral  as  well  as  his  physical  aspect : — 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  peculiarly  mild  and  gracious. 
His  manner  is  persuasive  to  a  degree,  simple  and  easy  and  humble, 
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without  a  shadow  of  affectation,  and  his  voice  is  low  and  musical,  sach 
as  moves  men.  A  man  more  naturally  fitted  to  obtain  influence  over 
a  people  easily  led,  and  proverbially  swayed  by  the  affections,  we  have 
never  encountered.  No  man  has  borne  his  honours  more  meekly, 
encountered  opposition  with  greater  gentleness  or  forbearance,  or 
disarmed  hostility  by  weapons  better  suited  to  a  Christian. 

Occasionally  the  despondency,  which  was  somewhat 
constitutioDal  with  Father  Mathew,  was  displayed  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  marked  to  excite  the  attention  of  his 
audience.  His  address  in  Limerick,  in  the  October  of 
1841,  partook  largely  of  the  gloom  that  for  the  moment 
seemed  to  pervade  his  mind.  It  may  have  been  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  tremendous  laboiur  of  mind  and 
body  to  which  he  was  at  the  time  exposed,  it  being  then 
in  the  very  whirl  and  rush  of  the  movement,  to  which  each 
day  imparted  additional  strength  and  velocity ;  or  it  may 
have  arisen  from  the  slighting  remarks  X)f  some  anony- 
mous opponent,  or  the  venomous  sneers  of  some  malicious 
caviller.  The  passage  quoted  will  indicate  the  irritation 
imder  which  it  was  spoken  : — 

But  though^  in  becoming  a  teetotaller,  the  individual  taking  the 
pledge  becomes  a  new  man — though  he  has  ideas  of  self-respect, 
and  decorum,  and  propriety  which  he  had  not  experienced  before, 
and  though  he  is  no  longer  the  reckless  and  improvident  character  he 
had  been,  yet  I  must  say  there  are  persons  who  expect  too  much  from 
teetotallers,  and  who  think  that  they  should  all  be  perfect  Their 
faults  are  magnified,  whilst  their  virtues  are  shaded ;  the  lapses  they 
make  are  invested  with  attributes  that  do  not  belong  to  them,  whilst 
the  good  they  do  is  never  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  thought  by 
those  who  arc  thus  severe  upon  the  teetotallers,  that  human  nature 
does  not  belong  to  humble  life — ^but  I  say  that  the  cabin  beneath 
whose  lowly  roof  it  is  supposed  no  human  sentiment  is  cherished, 
covers  &s  much  of  the  workings  of  the  heart,  as  yonder  proud  man- 
sion that  graces  and  adorns  the  banks  of  your  majestic  Shannon.  I 
have  been  blamed  for  many  matters  connected  with  the  temperance 
society,  for  which  I  think  no  blame  should  be  attributed  to  me,  or  to 
those  who  arc  blamed  with  me.  I  cannot  express  the  sentiment  of 
sovereign  contempt  which  I  entertain  for  those  who  thus  betray  the 
feelings  that  agitate  them.  Some  of  them  raise  the  cry;  and  the 
least  vice  they  themselves  have  is  their  utter  want  of  every  virtue. 
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Some  others  say  that  I  should  prevent  females  to  attend  BotrSeSy 
while  their  own  daughters  and  wives,  perhaps^  mingle  in  the  crowded 
hall-room,  and  whirl  in  the  maze  of  the  profane  waltz.  Some  say 
that  I  should  prevent  persons  to  sit  in  their  temperance  rooms  and 
enjoy  each  other's  society  in  that  respect;  while  they  themselves, 
the  victims  of  drunkenness,  may  he  seen  reeling  through  the  streets 
to  their  homes,  after  spending  their  nights  in  the  tap-room  or  tavern. 
They  will  not  see  the  firailties  of  teetotallers  as  they  see  the  frailties 
of  other  men. 

He  then  talked  of  friends  who  had  left  his  side  and  fal- 
tered in  the  race,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  such  despondency 
as  excited  the  sympathy  of  his  listeners,  and,  among  the 
others,  of  Dean  Coll,  the  Parish  Priest  of  Newcastle,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  who  possessed  more  of  the  readiness 
and  manner  of  the  popular  orator  than  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  Dean  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
cause,  and  a  firm  friend  and  ally  of  its  leader ;  and  thus,  in 
a  spontaneous  outburst,  which  at  the  moment  produced  an 
electrical  effect — the  whole  audience  being  charged  with 
the  right  sympathy — he  ofiFered  that  consolation  to  his 
friend  of  which  he  stood  then  so  much  in  need : — 

Mr.  Mathew  told  of  fiiends  leaving  him.  No  friend^  my  dearest 
friend  (said  the  venerable  Dean),  shall  leave  you.  Fear  not  —  no 
friend  shall  depart  from  you.  There  is  no  man  who  is  not  the  subject 
of  critical  and  vile  and  slanderous  malignity  when  he  rises  to  dignity ; 
hut  I  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  it  folly  in  any  man  who  doubts  that 
you  are  the  commanded  messenger  of  God.  Enemies,  you  say, 
pursue  you.  Fear  them  not,  wherever  they  he.  It  is  the  mark  of 
God's  servant  to  meet  with  the  cross,  and  to  be  obliged  to  bear  it. 
But,  dearest  friend  and  brother  in  the  sanctuary,  to  go  on  in  the 
glorious  mission  for  which  you  are  destined,  be  not  troubled  at  the 
persecution  of  enemies ;  in  every  peril  God  shall  be  your  shield,  and 
your  country  shall  be  your  protector.  (Here  the  whole  company 
stood  up  and  responded  to  the  sentiment  by  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
seldom  witnessed.)  No  I  you  need  have  no  fear.  You  are  sustained 
by  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  those  whose  opinion  you  should 
prize.  The  venerated  Bishop  of  the  diocese  would  be  present  this 
evening  were  he  able  to  be  so.  The  Catholic  prelates  throughout 
the  land  were  the  active  co-operators  in  the  movement.  No  ;  fear 
not!    You  have  the  support  of  all  whose  support  is  worthy  of 
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appreciation  — pursue  your  way,  as  jou  have  begun  it,  and  as  jon 
have  gone  on,  until  a  drunkard  shall  not  be  seen  to  reel  through  the 
land  we  love. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  effect  produced  by  this 
passarre  upon  a  meeting  composed  exclusively  of  those  who 
respected  Father  Mathew  as  a  leader,  venerated  him  as  a 
priest,  and  loved  him  as  a  man.  Father  Mathew  never 
forgot  that  evening. 

A  circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  town  of  Athy,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  take  the  pledge.  At 
this  time  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  of 
Ireland  was  scarcely  hatched  in  the  brain  of  its  projector, 
and  the  *mail'  was  the  quickest  mode  of  conveyance 
between  the  cities  and  chief  towns  of  the  country.  The 
mail  coach  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  when  coming  from 
Dublin,  stopped  at  Athy  long  enough  to  admit  of  the 
passengers  breakfasting  in  the  hotel  of  that  town.  On 
the  day  in  question,  the  coach  stopped  as  usual ;  but  one 
of  the  inside  passengers  having  been  recognised  by  the 
group  then  invariably  awaiting  the  arrival  and  the 
departure  of  the  *  mail,'  a  shout  of  joy  was  raised,  that 
resounded  through  the  quiet  little  town ;  and  in  a  minute 
the  cry  '  Father  Mathew  is  at  the  hotel  1 '  was  heard 
almost  by  every  human  being  of  the  entire  populatioiL 
Soon  a  dense  crowd  assembled ;  and  by  the  time  the 
coach  ought  to  have  started,  that  vehicle  was  wedged 
round  so  completely,  that  to  think  of  moving  it  one  inch 
firom  the  hotel  door  until  Father  Mathew  had  administered 
the  pledge  to  those  who  now  clamoured  for  it  at  his  hands, 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Father  Mathew  had  no 
desire  to  delay  the  coach,  for  to  do  so  was,  in  fact,  to 
stop  the  principal  correspondence  of  the  south  of  Ireland  ; 
Imt  what  could  he  do,  but  endeavour  to  diminish  the 
numbers  by  giving  them  the  pledge,  and  thus  get  rid  of 
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the  obstruction?  And  he  at  once  commenced  to  ad- 
minister the  pledge  with  more  than  ordinary  expedition. 
But  as  fast  as  he  got  rid  of  one  large  batch,  another  much 
larger  took  its  place — and  all  this  time  the  crowd  becom- 
ing more  dense,  in  consequence  of  frequent  accessions 
from  the  surrounding  coimtry;  so  that  it  was  not  until 
after  a  delay  of  five  hours,  during  which  Father  Mathew 
worked  as  he  never  worked  before  in  his  life,  that  the 
Royal  Mail  was  well  out  of  the  town  of  Athy.  The  in- 
cident made  considerable  noise  at  the  time,  and  some  of 
the  papers  were  very  indignant  with  the  *  friar '  and  his 
audacity  in  stopping  Her  Majesty's  Mail,  and  interrupt- 
ing the  correspondence  of  the  country;  and  one  journal 
went  so  far  in  its  wrath,  as  to  suggest  that  he  should  not 
be  suffered  to  travel  by  a  similar  conveyance  again.  The 
agent  in  Cork  sent  the  article — it  was  from  an  English 
paper — to  Mr.  Purcell,  the  proprietor  of  the  coaches  and 
contractor  for  carrying  the  mails;  and  the  reply  which 
that  gentleman  made  was  to  enclose  to  his  agent  a  letter 
for  Father  Mathew,  in  which  he  assured  the  audacious 
stopper  of  Her  Majesty's  Mail,  that  he  would  confer  a 
favour  on  him,  Peter  Purcell,  *  by  making  free  use  of  all 
his  coaches  to  further  the  holy  cause  of  temperance.'  This 
liberal  offer,  of  which  Father  Mathew  gratefully  availed 
himself,  was  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  latter,  as 
the  coaches  of  Mr.  Purcell  traversed  the  principal  high- 
ways of  the  kingdom. 

The  same  privilege  was  granted  by  Mr.  Bianconi,  the 
well-known  owner  of  the  public  cars  of  the  country,  and  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance. 

In  the  public  Press  of  Ireland  Father  Mathew  had  a 
powerful  and  consistent  supporter.  No  matter  what  its 
politics,  it  advocated  the  spread  of  temperance,  and  spoke 
with  respect  of  the  motives  and  services  of  its  distinguished 
advocate.     Irish  journalists  generally  adopted  this  policy 
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and  tone  from  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  so  good  and 
useful  a  cause,  and  out  of  sincere  respect  for  the  character 
of  the  mau ;  but  it  occasionally  did  happen  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bestowing  praise  on  Father  Mathew  was  availed 
of  to  strike  a  blow  at  another  great  Irishman,  who  rivalled 
the  temperance  leader  in  his  hold  on  the  affections  of 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  whose  impassioned 
appeals  in  favour  of  legislative  independence  produced 
a  still  greater  impression  upon  their  minds  than  the 
milder  and  less  exciting  addresses  of  the  moral  reformer. 
Thus  it  was  that  not  only  did  Father  Mathew  receive  a 
large  share  of  praise  and  encouragement  on  his  own 
account,  but  he  was  indirectly  indebted  to  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  for  no  small  amount  in  addition.  With  the  conductors 
of  most  of  the  Irish  journals  he  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship. Those  who  opposed  his  religious  faith,  or  who  were 
in  constant  antagonism  to  the  active  popular  political 
movement  of  the  day,  experienced  genuine  pleasure  in 
meeting  so  good  a  man  on  neutral  ground;  and  once 
that  they  had  formed  any  acquaintance  with  him,  the 
charm  of  his  manner  soon  ripened  the  acquaintance  into 
friendship.  As  for  the  popular  journalists,  who  were 
mostly  of  the  same  faith  as  himself,  they  united  their 
sympathy  and  their  personal  affection  with  their  support. 
Not  a  few  of  the  leading  journalists  of  Ireland  had  joined 
the  society ;  and  there  was  not  a  newspaper  in  the  king- 
dom in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the.  staff — 
Editors,  Reporters,  Clerks,  Compositors,  Messengers, 
even  the  Printers'  Devils — had  not  taken  the  pledge,  and 
did  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  possess  the  temperance 
medal. 

Father  Mathew  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
young  gentlemen  who  attended  his  meetings  in  the  capa- 
city of  reporters,  and  he  was  ready  on  every  occasion  to 
show  them  attention  and  kindness.  The  Cork  newspapers 
irere  then,  as  they  are  now,  spiritedly  conducted,  and 
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commanded  efficient  reporting  staffs,  every  member  of 
which  was  known  to  the  '  Apostle '  as  his  '  dear  young 
friend.' 

Among  others  in  whom  he  was  sincerely  interested  was 

L ,  who  was  a  first-rate  hand  at  his  profession,  and 

whose  attachment  to  Father  Mathew  waa  observable  in 
the  care  he  bestowed  on  his  speeches.  On  one  occasion 
L went  down  to  Fermoy,  to  report  a '  great  demonstra- 
tion,' and  he  put  up  at  the  same  hotel  with  Father  Mathew. 

Poor  L was  not  remarkable  for  his  strength  of  mind 

or  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  yielding  either  to  the  weakness 
of  his  nature,  or  the  solicitations  of  his  more  sceptical 
friends,  he,  to  use  the  popular  phrase  of  the  day,  *  broke 
the  pledge.'  He,  however,  insisted  that  he  had  only  '  sur- 
rendered it.'  At  any  rate,  he  was  not  then  a  '  teetotaller,' 
though  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  apprise  his  friend 

Father  Mathew  of  that  fact.     L was  at  his  little  table, 

on  the  platform,  working  diligently  with  the  pencil  at 
times,  and  taking  his  leisure  at  others,  as  some  well-re- 
membered passage  was  repeated  by  the  speaker.  Father 
Mathew  was  urging  on  his  hearers  the  fact  that  no  one 
had  suflFered  in  health  or  pocket  from  having  taken  his 

advice ;  and  happening  to  glance  at   L 's  handsome 

face,  he  found,  as  he  believed,  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
health  which  the  *  steadfast  teetotaller  '  was  sure  to  obtain 
and  retain ;  and  placing  his  hand  fondly  on  the  head  of 

the  horrified  L ,  he  thus  continued,  to  his  victim's 

ineffable  confusion — *  Look,  my  dear  friends  ! — here  is  a 

fine  specimen  of  a  faithful  teetotaller!  (L blushing 

deeply) — he  never  tastes  anything  stronger  than  water  or 

tea  (L 's  confusion  increasing).     There  is  the  hue  of 

health  on  his  countenance — not  the  flush  of  strong  drink 

(L red  as  a  peony,  and  his  pencil  paralysed).     He,  my 

dear  friends,  will  never,  please  God  I  barter  his  moral 
independence  for  a  fleeting  gratification.  He  will  not  be 
like  Esau,  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
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(L wishing  devoutly  that  the  ground  might  open  and 

swallow  him,  or  that,  at  the  very  least,  some  fearful  acci- 
dent might  happen  to  the  platform).  No,  my  dear  people, 
my  young  friend  here  is  a  faithful  follower  of  the  cause, 
and  will  never  turn  his  back  on  the  pure  and  spotless 
banner.'  Fortunately,  here  the  personal  allusion  ceased, 
and  the  fondling  hand  was  taken  from  the  head  of  the 
victim  ;  for  had  the  torture  continued  a  minute  longer,  as 

L afterwards  assured  his  friends,  something  dreadful 

would  have  happened  him.     It  was,  however,  not  all  over 

with  him  yet     Father  Mathew  and  L breakfasted  the 

next  morning  at  the  same  table.  During  breakfast,  L 
desired  the  waiter  to  bring  him  his  bill.  *0h,  no,  my 
dear,'  said  Father  Mathew,  *  you  are  my  guest  here — you 
must  not  pay  anything.'  '  Thank  you,  sir,  not  at  all — I 
assure  you  I  must  pay  my  own  bill.  Waiter,  bring  it  to 
me  at  once.'  *  Waiter,  do  no  such  thing.  Everything 
must  be  included  in  mine.     I  could  not  think  of  allowing 

it.'     L made  a  last  desperate  effort — ^  I  assure  you. 

Father  Mathew,  Mr. (the  proprietor  of  the  journal 

he  represented)  would  be  very  indignant  with  me  if  I 
allowed  you  to  pay  my  bill.  Waiter,  bring  it  to  me.' 
*  Do  what  I  insist  upon,  waiter,'  said  Father  Mathew,  with 

a  manner  that  was  not  to  be  disputed.     L looked  at 

the  waiter,  and  the  waiter  looked  at  L ,  and  L 'a 

glance  of  despair  waa  only  matched  by  the  waiter's  look 
of  comical  perplexity.     Before  the  document  respecting 

which  this  struggle  took  place  was  produced,  L was 

seated  on  Bianconi's  car,  his  back  turned  to  the  hotel. 
During  the  previous  evening  and  night,  poor  L  >  had 
sought  consolation  in  rather  deep  potations ;  and  in  the  bill 
which  was  thrust  into  the  pocket  of  the  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance there  was  a  fearful  list  of  *  materials  '  for  whisky 
punch,  and  *  goes '  of  brandy  and  water  !     For  a  month 

after,  L fled  from  the  face  of  Father  Mathew  ;  but 

when  they  afterwards  met,  the  latter  did  not,  by  the  slightest 
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sign,  exhibit  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  poor  weak 

L had  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

It  was  somewhat  about  the  same  time  that  two  members 
of  the  Cork  press  were  sent  to  an  important  meeting  of 
the  same  character.  Having  performed  their  duty,  they 
immediately  drove  to  a  distant  village,  at  which  the  night 
mail  was  to  stop,  and  in  which  they  had  taken  their  seats; 
and  they  there  dined,  and  then  wrote  out  their  report.  At 
the  appointed  time,  the  mail  arrived,  and  they  occupied 
their  places.  There  was  but  one  other  inside  passenger, 
and  he  was  muffled  up  in  a  corner,  and  was  quite  silent> 
and  was  supposed  by  the  friends  to  be  indulging  in  a  com- 
fortable nap.  The  friends,  as  soon  as  they  were  well 
settled,  commenced  a  lively  chat.  At  length,  one  asked 
the  other  this  question — *  Jack,  what  do  you  think  Father 
Mathew  is  doing  now  ? '  '  What  is  he  doing  ? — why,  tak- 
ing a  good  stiflf  tumbler  of  punch,  such  as  you  and  I,  Dick, 
will  take  at  the  next  stage,  please  the  Fates.'  *  Punch ! 
nonsense,  man.  Surely  you  are  jesting.  You  don't  think 
Father  Mathew  is  such  a  hypocrite.'  *  Faith,  I  don't  care 
what  he  is,  my  boy;  but  I  am  sure  the  jolly  old  buffer  is 
taking  a  stiff  tumbler  at  this  moment — and  I  wish  I  had 
the  same,'  was  the  irreverent  reply.  When  tlie  coach  ar- 
rived at  the  next  stage,  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  got  out, 
and,  entering  the  inn,  called  for  the  promised  beverage. 
They  had  got  through  about  half  of  their  smoking 
tumblers,  when  the  guard  entered,  saying,  *  Come,  gentle- 
men, time  is  up  ;  please  make  haste.'  *  Hallo,  guard ! 
said  Jack,  the  more  convivial  of  the  two,  *  take  something.' 
*I  thank  you  kindly,  sir,  no — I'm  temperate.'  *You, 
coachman — won't  you  have  a  drop  this  cold  night  ?'  *  No, 
sir,  thank  you  all  the  same.  I  hav'n't  tasted  anything 
for  years,  and,  please  God,  I  never  will.  But  I  'm  as  much 
obliged  to  you,  sir,  as  if  I  took  what 's  in  the  house,'  said 
the  man  of  the  whip.  *  Tell  me,  guard,  who  is  that  you 
have  in  the  coach  with  us  ? '     *  Do  n't  you  know  him,  sir  ? 
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He's  one  the  country  ought  to  be  proud  of.  It's  Father 
Mathew  I '  It  is  not  necessary  to  represent  with  accuracy 
the  exclamations  uttered  by  the  doubter  of  the  consistency 
of  the  temperance  leader ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
precipitately  abandoned  the  remainder  of  his  punch,  and, 
scrambling  up  to  a  seat  behind  the  coachman,  thus  accom- 
plished the  rest  of  his  journey.  The  other,  on  entering 
the  coach,  received  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand ;  but  not  a 
word  was  said  by  Father  Mathew  of  the  conversation 
which  he  no  doubt  fully  heard.     For  he  asked  where  was 

Mr. ;  to  which  the  reply  was  made,  that  *  the  inside 

of  the  coach  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  that  he  preferred 
the  fresh  air.'  The  sceptic  must  certainly  have  been 
peculiar  in  his  tastes,  for  the  night  was  frightfully  raw. 

To  one  of  these  two  brethren  of  the  press  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  shortly  after,  in  London,  which  was  near 
being  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences,  and  which 
strongly  impressed  him  with  the  value  of  temperance, 
and  the  danger  that  might  arise  from  too  intimate  an 
association  with  those  who  drank  in  excess.  Both  of  the 
actors  in  the  scene  are  since  dead,  but  both  were  personally 

and  intimately  known  to  me  for  several  years.     Mr. , 

who  held  the  position  of  assistant-editor  of  one  of  the 
Cork  journals,  determined  to  retire  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  press,  and  establish  himself  in  London  in  some  other 
profession  or  business.     The  companion  of  his  journey  to 

the  metropolis  was  Richard ,  who  had  for  many  years 

acted  as  chief  of  the  reporting  staff  of  the  same  paper, 
and  had  just  received  an  engagement  as  a  Gallery  Re- 
porter on  a  leading  morning  journal.  Richard  at  once  com- 
menced his  duties,  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  ; 

but  Mr. determined  to  indulge  himself  a  little  before 

he  seriously  set  about  his  new  profession.  Drink  was  his 
besetting  weakness.  Differing,  however,  from  most  Irish- 
men, he  did  not  drink  out  of  good-fellowship,  or  from  a 
love  of  company :  his  indulgence  was  solitary  and  selfish. 
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*  Bichard/  said  Mr. one  day  to  his  friend,  who  lodged 

with  him  in  the  same  house,  *  I  yrish  you  would  take  charge 
of  some  money  for  me.'  *  Why  should  I  take  charge  of  it  ? 
— can't  you  put  it  in  the  bank  ? '  replied  Richard.  *  I  don't 
like  putting  it  in  the  bank,  and  you  will  oblige  me  if  you 
keep  it  for  me ;  it's  only  for  a  few  days.'  *  Be  it  so,'  said 
Bichard.  The  amount  was  between  2001,  and  300/.,  and 
consisted  of  bank  bills,  notes,  gold,  and  silver.  Honest 
Sichard  had  as  little  notion  of  money  matters  as  he  had  of 
the  philosophy  of  Confucius ;  but,  acting  on  what  seemed 
t6  him  like  a  presentiment,  he  drew  up  a  docket,  in  which 
he  represented  the  dififerent  sums  that  made  up  the  whole 
amount  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  then  deposited  the  pre- 
cious charge  in  a  box  in  his  bedroom,  and  thought  no  more 

about  the  matter.    Scarcely  had  Mr. placed  his  money 

in  safety,  than  he  made  elaborate  preparations  for  a  pro- 
longed and  systematic  debauch.  Wines,  brandies,  spirits 
of  all  kinds,  were  profusely  ordered  .  and  sent  in.  For  a 
fortnight,  or  longer,  the  solitary  drinker  continued  his 
carouse.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  seen  one  morning 
to  descend  the  stairs,  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  neat- 
ness— for  he  was  quite  a  dandy  in  dress — and  to  leave  the 
house,  with  steady  step,  but  with  face  of  deadly  paleness. 
Bichard,  after  his  previous  night's  work  in  the  Gallery, 
resolved  to  refresh  himself  by  a  ramble  in  the  parks.  On 
his  return,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  entire  household 
assembled  in  the  common  sitting-room,  and  two  strange 
men  with  them.  No  sooner  had  the  unsuspecting  reporter 
entered  the  apartment,  than  one  of  the  strange  men  deli- 
berately placed  his  back  against  the  door,  as  if  to  bar  all 
egress ;  while  the  other,  addressing  Bichard,  asked  him  if 
he   were   Mr. .      '  That's   my  name,'  said   Bichard. 

*  Then,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  I  am  here  from  Bow 
Street,  on  a  serious  charge  against  you,'  said  the  oflScer. 
*What,'  said  the  Irishman,  *have  the  girls  been  saying 
anything  against  me  ?  '   *  Much  more  serious  than  that,  sir ; 
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Mr. has  charged  you  with  embezzlement ! '    *  Good 

Ood ! '  exclaimed  Bichard,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and 

turning  to  Mr. ,  who  sat  at  the  table,  his  face  pale  as 

that  of  the  dead,  *  could  y(m  have  done  so  ? '     *  It  grieve<l 

me  much  to  do  so,'  replied  Mr. ,  with  the  solemn  air 

of  a  Brutus  about  condemning  his  son  to  death  \  *  but  it  was 
my  duty,  Richard,  and  I  could  not  avoid  it*  *  Did  Mr. 
entrust  you  with  his  money  ? '  enquired  the  oflScer. 

*  He  did  certainly,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but  come  with  me, 
gentlemen,  and  I  will  show  you  where  it  is.'  Most  fortu- 
nately, the  money  was  correct  to  the  shilling.  *  In  the 
name  of  God,  what  induced  you  to  make  such  a  charge 
against  me  ? '  asked  the  poor  young  fellow  of  the  wretched 
drunkard,  when  all  had  again  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

*  My  dear  Dick,'  sobbed  Mr. ,  bursting  into  a  flood  of 

tears,  *  I  would  trust  you  with  a  thousand  pounds  I '  The 
officers  retired  in  unutterable  disgust;  and,  ere  an  hour 
had  passed,  Richard  had  established  himself  in  other  lodg- 
ings,  and  had  *  registered  a  vow  in  heaven '  as  to  three  things, 
— to  adhere  to  the  pledge  for  twelve  months — never  again 
to  take  the  charge  of  any  man's  money— and  to  keep  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  one  liable  to  an  attack  of  deli' 
rium  tremens.     The  vow  was  religiously  observed. 

As  may  be  supposed,  there  was  much  similarity  in  many 
of  Father  Mathew's  speeches,  for  he  delivered  hundreds  of 
speeches  in  the  year.  By  local  allusions,  and  illustrations 
borrowed  from  some  circumstance  or  event  of  the  day,  he 
imparted  as  much  novelty  to  each  speech  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  well  admitted  of;  still,  to  an  accus- 
tomed ear,  especially  that  of  a  reporter,  the  general  simi- 
larity was  obvious.  A  very  young  and  talented  member 
of  the  Cork  press,  and  who  is  now  making  for  himself 
a  reputation  in  the  very  highest  class  of  periodical  litera- 
ture, was  specially  instructed  to  attend  a  certain  meeting, 
and  to  be  sure  and  give  Father  Mathew  *  a  full  and  careful 
report.'    The  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday — a  beautiful 
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bright  day  in  summer,  which  invited  to  pleasure  and 
enjoyment — but  it  was  not  honoured  by  the  attendance  of 
the  representative  of  the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  He 
was  far  away,  outside  the  harbour,  amidst  the  young  and 
the  gay,  revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  self-given  holi- 
day. Nevertheless,  the  next  issue  of  the  paper  contained 
a  long,  elaborate,  and  careful  report  of  Father  Mathew's 
speech  of  the  day  before,  which,  besides  arguing  the  ques- 
tion with  more  than  usual  force,  contained  some  admirable 
descriptions  and  powerful  appeals,  and  was  enriched  by 
several  local  allusions  and  personal  references  of  a  compli- 
mentary character.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  people  of  the 
parish  and  their  *  beloved  pastor '  came  in  for  more  than 
their  share  of  affectionate  eulogy;  even  the  band  was 
praised  for  *  its  delightful  performance,'  and  '  the  fidelity 
of  the  members  of  the  reading-room '  was  held  up  to  all 
societies  in  the  country  as  a  shining  example.  The  speech 
told  wonderfully.  *  Really,'  said  a  knowing  one,  *  that's 
the  best  speech  Father  Mathew  ever  delivered.'  And 
Father  Mathew  thought  the  same  ;  for  when  he  next  met 
the  reporter,  he  shook  him  by  both  hands,  saying,  *  My 

dear  J ,  that  was  a  most  beautiful  report  of  yours.     I 

don't  think  I  was  ever  better  or  more  faithfully  reported  in 
my  life.'  The  modest  reporter  blushed,  and  answered,  '  I 
was  afraid,  sir,  you  might  not  have  been  pleased  with  it.' 
*  Pleased,  my  dear  !  why  it  was  literal.  Only  it  was  rather 
better  done  than  I  spoke  it.'  The  mind  of  the  reporter 
was  much  relieved  by  this  assurance ;  for  the  report  had 
been  prepared  the  day  before  the  meeting  was  held,  and 
was  borrowed  from  Father  Mathew's  former  speeches,  which 
were  contained  in  the  newspaper  file.  It  was  ingeniously 
supplied  with  such  novelties,  in  the  way  of  courtesy  and 
compliment  and  illustration,  as  the  reporter  knew  would 
be  introduced  on  the  occasion.  It  was  not  until  many 
years  after  that  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  heard  of  this 
ingenious  instance  of  *  literal '  reporting. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Hls»  R«fv«^ioii  ui  th«  North  —  Expenses  oi  his  MiBsion  —  Hia 
uacvduMOfj;  i.n*QerwfttT  —  Th«»  Tempennce  Bands  —  The  Appeal 
ami  K*f«poiwe  -  The  'PUur  Dhniaimer'^  A  Vilkge  Tea-partj  — 
^  ^iMutiM  3iutfic*  _  >lli1io  paid  lor  the  Music. 

Ij^ATHKR  XIATHE\rS  success  in  the  Province  of  Ulster 
wa^i  tUr  ^n^v^t^r  than  he  or  his  friends  could  have  antici- 
|>ate<l ;  a?s  tVvuu  various  reasons,  into  which  it  is  not  within 
the  vA\>jH*  \}(  this  work  to  enter,  the  spirit  of  sectarian  strife 
was  luon*  active  and  acrimonious  in  that  portion  of 
livlauvl  than  in  the  provinces  of  the  West  and  South. 
Thcix^  ^Yas  one  rt^ason  for  the  existence  of  this  feeling  in 
the  Nv»rth»  which  did  not  apply  to  the  other  provinces — 
the  |K»pulativm  wert\  at  least  in  some  counties,  ahout  equally 
divivlisl  l»etwet*u  the  different  religious  denominations. 
ThuH^  whiU\  as  a  rule*  the  Western  and  Southern  counties 
weiv  i^ithotic«  the  Northern  counties  had  a  nearly  equally 
tialaiu^xl  uuuUht  oi  followers  belonging  to  the  two  great 
deuvauiuatiozuk  vxt*  lVv>testant  and  Catholic,  including 
IV^bvteriaiui  under  the  heail  Protestant.*  It  must  be 
l^iiuitt^xt  that  u\>  other  Catholic  prit^st  could  have  succeeded 
tu  wuu'iliatiu^  the  gvKKlwilU  and  indeed  in  arousing  the 
mthi^'iiaiaut  of  the  stunty  Presbyterian  and  the  strong 
Oml^^»  rr\^tc«itaut  of  Tlster.  Had  F'ather  Mat  hew  been  a 
IHaitrtwerHialUt*  who  hait  wrestleil  in  theological  conflict, 
llkft  hi*  diHtiiiguishtnl  jurtnltx^etwor  Father  O'Leary,  not 
^\\y  would  the  ht^art  but  the  very  highways  of  Ulster  have 

*  |lv  Ihn  ««#M«ui  Mtf  l(*HU  the  three  Cburchce  wen  thiu  represented  in  UUter: 
(Hllli(»Ht^  W»,i,0<ir  i  I'lvteeUnts  «W,150 ;  Preebvteriani,  61 1,371. 
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been  closed  against  him.  But,  as  before  stated,  polemical 
controversy  was  repugnant  to  his  nature ;  and  strife  of  any 
kind^  especially  in  the  name  of  religion,  he  would  neither 
take  part  in,  nor  do  anything  to  promote.  His  character 
had  gone  before  him,  and  his  presence  accomplished  the 
rest.  As  he  said  himself  at  a  meeting  in  Newry,  in  1841, 
to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Blake, 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Dromore — '  that  Bishop  after  St.  Paul's 
own  heart,'  as  Father  Mathew  described  him — ^the  progress 
of  temperance  in  the  North  had  been  one  continued  triumph. 
*  I  had,  it  is  true,'  he  added,  Hhe  aid  of  the  press  of  Ulster, 
of  all  parties ;  and  I  rejoice  that  some  of  the  most  talented 
conductors  of  that  press  are  here  to-night.'  On  the  same 
occasion  he  thus  described  the  manner  of  his  reception  in 
the  North : — 

We  had  no  military,  no  police,  no  constables ;  but,  in  lieu  of  them, 
we  had  several  excellent  young  gentlemen  from  Belfast,  Lisbum,  and 
other  places,  who  kept  order.  I  must  here  speak  particularly  of 
young  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Lurgan^  whose  efforts  in  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  and  in  aid  of  the  cause,  were  most  laudable.  I  had  the 
happiness  of  being  the  guest  of  his  amiable  mother,  whilst  in  Lurgan ; 
and  I  had  the  honour,  also,  of  being  the  guest  of  the  noble  proprietor. 
Lord  Lurgan.  Col.  Blacker  there  met  me,  and  read  to  me  a  beautiful 
poetical  tribute  to  the  success  of  teetotalism,  during  the  reading  of 
which  every  eye  in  that  gilded  saloon  beamed  with  pleasure.  In 
coming  originally  to  the  North,  I  had  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  I  was  told  I  would  be  assassinated  in  Ulster ;  but  I  had  con- 
fidence in  my  cause,  as  I  came  in  the  name  of  the  I^ord,  proclaiming 
aloud,  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth,  to  men 
goodwill.*  I  knew  the  people  of  Ulster  were  too  virtuous  to  refuse 
me  their  aid  in  this  total  abstinence  movement,  on  any  sectarian 
grounds.  I  had  also  too  much  reliance  on  the  honour  of  Irishmen  to 
suppose  the  people  of  this  province  would  arise  in  their  might,  and 
crush  one  humble  individual,  who  was  merely  trying  to  promote  pub- 
lic morality.  In  the  words  of  the  poet,  slightly  altered,  I  may  say,  in 
conclusioD — 

Blessed  for  ever  the  day  I  relied 

On  Ulster's  hononr  and  Ulster's  pride. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  he   referred  to  his  further 
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experience  of  the  kindness  and  good  feeling  almost  uni- 
versally manifested  towards  him  by  persons  of  the  most 
opposite  opinions,  and  showed  how,  by  his  tact  and  good 
nature,  he  converted  into  a  compliment  that  which  some 
few  ill-conditioned  or  ill-mannered  persons  intended  as  an 
insult  to  the  Popish  Priest : — 

When  I  was  about  visitiiig  Cootehill,  there  was  a  great  number  of 
placards  posted  about  the  place  cautioniug  me  not  to  go  there,  as  it 
was  supposed  the  Protestants  would  not  receive  me  kindly  ;  and  the 
Catholic  Bishop  wrote  to  me  not  to  visit  the  place ;  yet  I  went  there, 
and  the  first  person  who  met  me,  and  who  gave  me  the  most  cordial 
welcome,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  rector  of  Cootehill,  together 
with  all  the  respectable  Protestants  of  the  town.  I  discovered  after- 
wards that  the  person  who  got  the  placards  printed  and  posted  up 
was  no  other  than  a  Catholic  publican  of  the  town.  I  met  some  of 
my  warmest  friends  from  Armagh  to  Caledon,  amongst  whom  were 
Messrs.  Ellis,  Moore,  and  many  others,  who,  for  the  sake  of  good 
example  and  edification,  took  the  pledge,  in  order  to  induce  others  to 
do  the  same ;  and  I  can  tell  them  that  from  the  time  I  went  into 
Ulster  till  my  last  visit  to  Drogheda,  I  have  received  the  greatest 
kindness  at  the  hands  of  all  persons  and  parties.  At  Clones  there 
were  two  orange  flags  raised  there  when  I  visited  it,  and,  instead  of 
an  insult,  I  thought  this  a  very  great  compliment,  never  having  seen 
one  or  being  honoured  with  one  before,  and  when  I  saw  them  I  called 
for  three  cheers  for  the  orange  flag,  and  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
became  the  greatest  friends  from  that  day  forward,  and  during  three 
days  while  I  remained  there,  the  different  parties  were  the  best 
friends  imaginable.  I  could  have  apprehended  nothing  save  good- 
will and  kindly  feeling  from  one  end  of  Ulster  to  the  other,  and  this 
was  amply  demonstrated  by  my  visits  to  Lurgan,  Lisbum,  Belfast, 
Downpatrick,  Derry,  and  other  places ;  and  the  '  Prentice  Boys '  of 
Deny  showed  me  the  greatest  kindness,  but  it  was  not  to  me 
alone,  but  to  the  glorious  cause.  Thousands  of  them  came  out  to 
Moira  from  Belfast  and  other  places,  and  actually  detained  me  three 
davs  longer  than  I  intended  to  have  stopped ;  and  was  not  this  truly 
delightful  P 

Invitations  now  continually  poured  in  upon  him  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland — from  bishops  and  parish -priests — from 
presidents  of  temperance  societies — from  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  desired  to  obtain  for  their  poor  neighbours 
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and  their  own  dependants  the  advantage  of  his  presence. 
Generally  speaking,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  town  by  a 
clergyman,  it  was  with  two  objects  in  view — that  he  might 
administer  the  pledge  to  the  people^  and  preach  in  aid  of 
funds  for  the  erection  or  completion  of  a  church,  a  convent, 
or  a  school.  And  thus,  wherever  he  went  with  this  double 
object,  he  was  sure  to  be  himself  one  of  the  most  liberal, 
indeed  the  most  liberal  contributor  to  the  charity  on  behalf 
of  which  he  appealed.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him 
to  hand  10/.,  or  even  20/.,  to  his  friend,  the  clergyman 
who  had  invited  him  to  his  parish,  and  who,  in  so  doing, 
had  conferred  on  him  the  greatest  of  all  favours — namely, 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  mission. 
The  local  temperance  society  was  always  certain  to  benefit 
by  his  visit.  If  they  were  in  difficulty  from  debt  he 
released  them  from  their  embarrassment,  and  set  them  on 
their  legs  again ;  for  he  wisely  regarded  the  reading-room, 
with  its  hundred  or  couple  of  hundred  members,  as  a 
rallying-point  and  a  stronghold  for  the  cause. 

Mr.  Purcell  and  Mr.  Bianconi  acted  in  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  manner  towards  Father  Mathew,  when  they 
made  him  free  of  their  coaches  and  cars ;  still  the  cost  of 
an  inside  seat  in  a  mail  coach  did  not  represent  the  fiftieth 
part  of  the  expense  of  an  ordinary  journey  made  by  Father 
Mathew  during  the  ardour  of  the  campaign.  From  the 
moment  he  quitted  Cove  Street,  in  the  City  of  Cork,  until 
he  returned  to  it  again,  after  having  traversed  half  a  dozen 
counties,  his  hands  were  continually  in  his  pockets — 
*  giving — giving — giving.'  At  every  place  the  coach 
stopped,  a  crowd  soon  siurounded  him;  and  among  the 
crowd — including  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  and  the  sick, 
the  very  old,  and  the  very  young — money  was  scattered 
profusely.  It  literally  rained  silver  upon  those  occasions. 
This  unreflecting  and  even  reckless  liberality  may  not  have 
been  wise  or  prudent ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
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Father  Matthew  could  have  reflected,  or  could  have  calcu- 
lated,  when  his  compassion  was  excited,  or  his  charity 
appealed  to.  His  eye  and  his  ear  were  direct  avenues  to 
his  heart :  and  when  these  conveyed  sights  of  misery  and 
voices  of  distress,  the  heart  responded  to  the  appeal,  and 
the  hand  instinctively  followed  the  impulse  of  the  heart. 
Thus  he  gave  with  open  heart  and  open  hand,  and  could 
no  more  refrain  from  giving  than  he  could  refrain  from 
feeling  sympathy  or  expressing  compassion. 

A  few  lines  from  a  letter  written  to  him,  about  this 
time,  by  a  clergyman  who  was  compelled  to  proceed  to 
Bome  to  prosecute  a  cause  in  which  he  was  personally 
interested,  will  further  exhibit  the  generous  nature  of  this 
good  man.     The  writer  says : 

I  accept  with  gratitude  the  sum  of  CO/,  which  tou  offered  me,  and 
will  punctually  repay  it.  Less  would  do,  but  I  may  have  to  stay  two 
or  three  months,  and  1  cannot  return  without  making  church  and  altar 
purchases,  particularly  if  I  succeed. 

A  respectable  widow,  of  straitened  means,  called  on 
him  one  day,  to  consult  him  about  her  son,  a  promising  lad 
whom  she  wished  to  place  in  a  certain  collegiate  institution : 
and  thinking  that  Father  Mathew  might  have  sufficient 
influence  with  its  conductors  t<:)  obtain  admittance  for  her 
son  on  reduced  terms,  she  applied  to  him  to  that  effect. 

*  I  am    sorry,    my    dear    madam,'   said    P^'ather  Mathew, 

*  that  I  cannot  do  what  you  desire.  I  am  sure  the  terms 
cannot  be  reduced,  as  they  are  already  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  astablishment*'  *  Dear,  dear  ! 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  have  troubled  you  ; 
but,  really,  as  you  know,  my  means  are  so  small,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  exist  on  what  would  remain 
after  paying  the  pension,'  said  the  poor  lady,  in  the  most 
affecting  tones.  *  Well,  my  dear  madam,  I  tell  you  what 
you  can  do  ;  bring  me  the  sum  you  say  you  can  afford  to 
give,  and  I  will  pay  it  for  you ;  and  we  will  arrange  it  in 
that  way,  and  your  boy  must  have  his  chance  of  working 
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his  way,  and  being  an  honour  and  credit  to  his  good 
mother.'  *  God  ¥dll  bless  you,  sir,  for  you  have  many  a 
widow's  blessing,  and  mine  among  them,'  replied  the  now 
happy  woman.  The  money  was  regularly  handed  to  Father 
Mathew,  for  transmission  to  the  college,  and  the  young 
lad  received  an  education  through  which  he  advanced  in 
life ;  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after,  that  the  widow 
discovered  that  the  full  sum  had  been  paid  for  her  son,  and 
that  Father  Mathew  had  regularly  made  good  the  balance 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Hundreds  of  such  instances  as  the  following  might  be 
given,  as  an  evidence  of  *  how  all  the  money  went.'  It  is 
the  concluding  passage  from  a  letter  written,  rather  early 
in  the  movement,  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Molony,  of  Rosscarbery, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  addressed  to  a  Cork  news- 
paper: — 

I  beg  to  add  that  he  has  literally  forced  on  me  a  most  splendid  do- 
nation for  the  completion  of  the  chapel.  And  that  be  has  left  with  me, 
gratuitously,  cards  and  medals  for  the  vast  number  of  poor  people  who 
had  enrolled  themselves. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  a  subsequent  place,  to  refer  to  the 
alleged  receipts  for  cards  and  medals.  We  now  desire 
to  say  something  of  what  were  at  once  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  local  societies,  and  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  and 
expense  to  Father  Mathew.  These  were  the  Temperance 
Bands. 

Father  Mathew  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  or 
taste  for  music.  He  could  scarcely  distinguish  one  air  from 
another ;  and  as  for  '  turning  a  tune,*  he  could  as  soon  have 
turned  the  universe.  In  conversation,  or  in  addressing  an 
assembly,  his  voice  was  pleasing  and  melodious ;  but  when, 
at  High  Mass  or  Vespers,  he  was  compelled  to  sing — ^if 
the  word  can  properly  apply  in  his  case — his  voice  was  a 
croak,  and  his  performance  was  mournful  and  dismal 
beyond  description.  The  simplest  Gregorian  chant  was 
too  much  for  Father  Mathew*     In  iine^  he  had  ^  no  ear ' 
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for  music  Still  he  loved  to  be  thrilled  and  stunned  by 
the  alternate  shriek  and  roar  of  the  genuine  Temperance 
Band.  He  delighted  in  the  shrill  fife  and  the  shriller 
piccolo,  and  in  the  rattle  of  the  small  drum  and  the 
thunder  of  the  big — simply  because  these  harmonious 
sounds  emanated  from  a  band;  and  where  there  was  a 
band,  there  also  was  a  reading-room ;  and  where  there  was 
a  reading-room,  there  was  a  stronghold  of  temperance,  a 
source  of  strength  and  encouragement  to  the  weak  and  the 
vacillating,  as  well  as  a  tribunal  of  public  opinion  formid- 
able to  the  backslider.  He  also  liked  the  bands  because 
they  amused  the  people ;  and  his  desire  was  theu,  as  at  all 
times,  to  promote  amusements  which  were  innocent  and 
harmless  in  themselves,  and  cheering  in  their  influence. 

The  rage  for  getting  up  bands  soon  became  a  kind  of 
music  mania.  Thus  would  the  members  of  a  room  yet 
unblessed  with  that  costly  acquisition  put  their  melancholy 
case — *  You  see,  sir,  temperance  is  a  very  fine  thing,  and 
people  who  took  the  pledge  ought  to  hold  true  to  it — that 
we  don't  deny;  but  why  shouldn't  one  society  have  its 
band  as  well  as  another  society  ? — and  is  it  to  be  said  that 
we  are  to  have  no  music  for  a  procession,  or  a  soiree,  or  a 
meeting,  or  a  walk  out  in  the  country  on  a  Sunday  ? — and 
if  Father  Mathew  comes  to  honour  us  by  a  visit,  are  we 
to  be  beholden  to  any  other  society  for  the  loan  of  their 
band  ?  No,  sir ;  we  must  have  our  own  band,  whatever  it 
may  cost.'  And  with  such  sentiments  on  the  part  of  a 
society,  of  course  the  getting  up  of  the  band  was  the  next 
thing  thought  of;  and  until  the  instruments  were  actually 
in  the  room,  shining  in  brazen  glory  on  the  walls,  or  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  performers,  and  a  master  engaged, 
there  could  be  neither  peace  nor  contentment  for  that 
society. 

Subscriptions  were  frequently  raised  from  the  local 
gentry  in  the  rural  districts,  or  from  the  wealthier  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cities  and  towns.      But  there  was   one   un- 
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failing  resource  for  the  society  in  want  of  a  band — 
that  was,  in  the  exhaustless  liberality  of  Father  Mathew, 
to  whom  the  appeal  was  usually  made  in  this  fashion, 
through  a  deputation  headed  by  an  elder  of  the  room — 
*  The  truth  is,  your  reverence,  we  can't  get  on  at  all  with- 
out the  music  We're  afeard  the  members  will  be  leaving 
us,  and  that  would  be  bad,  your  reverence ;  for  the  poor 
fellows  may  be  falling  into  temptation,  and  that's  what 
none  of  us  would  like,  your  reverence,  if  we  could  help  it 
at  all.  It  will  keep  the  members  together  to  have  the 
band  in  the  room  ;  and,  your  reverence,  the  boys  and  girls 
are  so  fond  of  the  music,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  dis- 
appoint them,  the  poor  things!  Faith,  sir,  we'd  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  play  finely 
for  you  by  Easter  Monday.  And,  your  reverence,  we  all 
greatly  depend  on  you  entirely ;  for  sure,  your  reverence, 
you  're  our  leader  in  the  blessed  cause.  Our  hopes  are  in 
you  altogether,  and  we  know  yon  won't  desert  us,  plaise 
God!'  To  an  appeal  of  this  kind,  what  could  Father 
Mathew  do  but  respond,  as  he  always  did,  not  to  say 
liberally,  but  munificently  ? 

His  reply  to  the  deputation  was  sure  to  be  in  words 
such  as  these  : — '  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  gentlemen, 
and  to  do  anything  I  can  for  your  excellent  society.  I  am 
proud  of  your  fidelity,  and  I  trust  you  will  always  stand 
firm,  and  resist  temptation,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
backsliders  among  you.'  Here,  of  course,  he  would  be 
interrupted  by  a  disclaimer,  pronounced  in  tones  of  the 
most  virtuous  energy.  There  was  not  a  man  of  that 
deputation  but  who,  according  to  his  own  statement,  was 
to  remain  faithful  to  his  dying  day.  *  Very  good,  gentle- 
men,— very  good,  boys, — God  bless  you  all,  and  enable 
you  to  keep  your  promise !  You  must  have  a  band,  of 
course,  and  I  will  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can.  I  hope  to 
hear  you  play  well  when  next  I  visit  you.  But,  remember, 
be  true  and  faithful  followers  of  the  Lord,  and  don't  give 
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hoiuuIaI  to  others.     God  bless  you,  gentlemen ;  Crod  bless 
you,  iMjys ! ' 

*  Do  n't  be  afeard  of  us,  your  reverence;  every  man  of 
UN  is  true  to  the  cause.'  *  We  are,  your  reverence,  every 
(ine  of  us,'  would  the  other  members  of  the  deputation 
ohime  in,  in  chorus. 

*  That 's  delightful  to  my  ears,  my  dear  children ;  and 
now,  here  is  my  contribution.  Be  faithful,  like  valiant 
•oldiers  in  a  good  cause.' 

*  Thank  your  reverence  1  we  're  entirely  obliged  to  your 
reverence.  This  will  be  great  news  for  the  boys  and  girls 
that  are  waiting  for  us.'  And  so,  invariably,  away  would 
go  the  deputation  rejoicing. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  that  Father  Mathew  had  to  do 
with  the  band  to  which  he  thus  contributed,  or,  as  the 
case  may  have  been,  which  he  thus  established.  If  the 
big  drum  yielded  to  the  merciless  vigour  of  its  lusty 
operator,  whose  conscientious  performance  was  the  pride 
of  the  room  and  the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Father  Mathew  was  probably  consulted  as  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  that  much-aggrieved  instrument ;  and,  if 
it  were  hopelessly  invalided,  as  it  too  often  had  every 
reason  to  be,  a  subscription  from  the  President  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  victim  to  the  prowess  of  the  *  great 
drummer'  was  expected ;  and,  so  long  as  he  had  a  pound 
at  his  disposal,  it  was  generally  given  by  him. 

If  a  considerable  majority  of  the  big  drums  that  had  to 
do  duty  during  the  Temperance  campaign  did  not  suffer 
dissolution,  then  I  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
same  Providence  that  watches  over  the  fall  of  a  sparrow 
must  also  have  condescended  to  protect  the  Irish  temper- 
ance drum ;  for,  as  a  rule,  that  devoted  instrument  was 
entrusted  to  the  ablest  member  of  the  room,  a  man  of 
l^^lproved  muscle  and  vigour ;  and  rarely,  I  must  frankly 

miti  was  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  the  energy  of 

I  performer  ever  betrayed.     What  was  expected  at  the 
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hands  of  this  most  important  member  of  the  temperance 
band  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  little  incident :  — 
It  w&s  on  the  occasion  of  an  emigrant  ship  sailing  from 
the  harbour  of  Cork,  with  several  hundred  passengers, 
mostly  the  young,  strong,  and  active — the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  country.  The  emigrants  had  all  taken  the 
pledge  from  Father  Mathew,  who  had,  as  was  his  invari- 
able custom  in  similar  cases,  presented  them  with  cards 
and  me<lals.  Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
these  poor  people,  he  determined  on  paying  them  a  visit 
on  board,  before  the  ship  left  her  moorings  for  her  long 
voyage.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  President,  and  to  give 
greater  eclat  to  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  one  of  the  city 
bands,  consisting  of  some  six  or  eight  performers,  volun- 
teered to  accompany  the  party.  Father  Mathew  and  his 
friends  embarked  in  a  roomy  whale-boat,  which  was  in 
waiting  for  him  at  the  usual  landing-place;  the  band, 
with  the  exception  of  the  drummer,  finding  accommoda- 
tion for  themselves  at  the  bow.  The  ship  lay  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  boat 
was  well  under  weigh,  the  premonitory  tap  on  the  drum 
assured  us  that  we  were  to  add  the  charm  of  music  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  lovely  day  in  summer,  waters  dancing  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  contemplation  of  that 
noble  picture  of  maritime  beauty  which  the  harbour  of 
Cork  presents  to  the  eye.  The  powerful  fellow  who 
pulled  the  stroke  oar  of  the  boat,  and  whose  every  dip  in 
the  water  left  after  it  what  he  himself  termed  the  *  rale 
coUiflower,'  appeared,  from  the  first,  to  take  a  marked  in- 
terest in  the  drummer,  who  was  perched  on  the  stem, 
behind  the  coxswain.  The  band  was  really  excellent,  and 
was  led  by  a  musician  of  taste  and  cultivation.  Here  the 
drum,  contrary  to  the  established  rule,  was  not  only  a 
usefrd  but  a  subordinate  adjunct ;  it  marked  the  time,  and 
enriched  the  harmony,  of  the  well-balanced  instruments. 
The  'stroke,'  who  had  taken  me  into  his  confidence, 
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winked  at  me  from  time  to  time,  and  directed  mj  atten- 
tion to  the  drummer,  by  varioos  nods,  and  an  occasional 
nndge,  whispering,  '  Yea,  listen  to  Aim,  sir.  Did  ye  erer 
bear  the  like  of  that't'*  His  amazement  deepened  into 
the  profoondest  contempt,  as  the  drummer  was  still  con- 
tented with  his  shamefully  subordinate  and  humiliating 
position;  and  most  eloquently  were  the  feelings  of  my 
friend  the  'stroke'  depicted  on  his  expressiye  counte- 
nance. At  length  his  disgust,  long  brimful,  oyerflowed ; 
and  stooping  oyer  to  me  he  thus  gave  yent  to  his  feel- 
ings— '  Wisha,  sir,  he 's  a  mighty  poor  dhrummer  all  out. 
I  'd  get  a  boy  of  ten  year  old  in  our  room  to  bate  him. 
He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  a  great  big  fellow  of 
his  8ize !  Ah,  sir,  if  ye  'd  only  hear  our  band,  then  you  'd 
know  what  a  rale  dhnim  is.'  The  critic  was  not  perhaps 
altri<^ether  impartial,  for  he  was  the  yigorous  and  moat 
fuccei^sful  performer  on  the  big  drum  of  his  oi*ti  room ; 
and,  it  must  be  added,  no  artist  stood  higher  than  he 
did  in  the  esteem  of  its  members,  or  in  the  admiration 
of  the  small  boys  of  the  town.  To  use  his  own  expressive 
words,  ^  he  was  the  lad  for  knocking  life  into  it,  and  no 
mistake.' 

Though  many  years  have  passed  since  then,  I  have  to 
this  moment  the  liveliest  recollection  of  the  performance 
of  a  genuine  village  band,  which  had  been  established, 
as  its  fiatrons  alleged,  *  to  cheer  and  delight  the  members 
witli  its  strains  of  melody.'  I  had  been  requested  by 
Father  ^lathew  to  accomp^my  him  to  the  *  Festival ;'  and 
as  the  C4irriage  approached  the  door  of  the  house  in  which 
the  tea  party  was  to  be  held,  we  were  saluted  by  a  start- 
ling outburst  of  complicated  sounds  that,  on  the  whole, 
bore  Botne  resemblance  to  the  air  generally  known  as  the 
•Conquering  Hero.'  Had  not  the  spirit  of  the  horses  been 
rather  tamed  down  by  a  long  pull,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  might  have  happened;  for  the  big  drum  was 
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beaten  by  tbe  village  blacksmith,  who  was,  to  do  him  the 
barest  justice,  a  powerful  performer.  A  dense  crowd 
assembled  in  a  moment  in  front  of  the  ^  hall,'  as  it  was 
proudly  designated ;  and  cheer  after  cheer  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  the  world-renowned  Apostle  of  Temperance. 
In  a  moment,  and  as  if  by  impulse,  a  *  batch  '  was  formed 
in  a  small  semicircle,  down  on  their  knees  in  the  street ; 
and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  Father 
Mathew  was  hard  at  work,  administering  the  pledge  in  the 
centre  of  the  little  village. 

At  length  we  were  enabled  to  enter  the  'hall,'  which 
was  a  moderate  sized  but  low-ceiled  room,  whose  walls  were 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  garlands  of  flowers — for  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  June.  The  banner  of  the  society 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  over  the  chair,  which  was 
grandly  upholstered  with  crimson  merino ;  and  on  the  wall, 
at  the  end,  the  words,  *  Cead  MUle  FeaXtd* — ^in  English, 
*  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes ! ' — were  painted  in  large 
yellow  letters  on  a  strip  of  green  calico.  At  the  top  of  the 
room,  before  the  chair,  was  placed  a  mahogany  table,  lent 
for  the  occasion  by  some  local  patron  of  temperance ;  and 
this  table  was  resplendent  with  tea^-pots  and  coffee-pots, 
some  of  silver  and  more  of  grand  *  Britannia,'  also  lent  to 
do  honour  to  Father  Mathew.  There  was  a  goodly  show 
of  currant  cake,  a  present  to  the  society ;  and  the  whitest 
sugar  and  the  richest  cream  showed  the  zeal  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  liberality  of  the  neighbouring  gentry — not  a 
few  of  whom  were  present,  and  occupied  the  place  of 
honotu-.  Two  narrow  tables,  made  of  planks,  knocked 
together  for  the  occasion,  ran  down  the  length  of  the  room, 
and  sustained  mountains  of  bread  and  butter,  the  slices 
of  substantial  thickness ;  also  jugs  of  enormous  size,  aad 
cups  of  liberal  dimensions.  At  the  tables  sat  young  and 
old,  from  the  grandmother  to  the  child  in  arms.  The  Hite 
of  the  village  was  there ;  and  many  a  healthy  decent-look- 
ing man,  now  sitting  in  quiet  gravity  in  the  midst  of  his 
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family,  was,  not  many  years,  perhaps  even  months,  before, 
dreaded  as  the  tyrant  of  his  home,  and  detested  as  the  pest 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  elderly  ladies  rejoiced  in 
snowy  caps,  with  grand  borders  and  flaring  ribbons ;  and 
the  yoimg  girls  exhibited  equal  taste  in  the  simple  neat- 
ness of  their  dress,  and  the  careful  arrangement  of  their 
glossy  hair.  The  appearance  which  the  crowded  but  over- 
close  chamber  presented  was  a  pleasing  and  a  hopeful  one 
indeed. 

On  a  raised  and  railed-off  platform  at  the  end  of  the 
room  the  band  had  taken  their  position;  and  as  Father 
Mathew  entered,  the  '  Conquering  Hero '  was  again  given, 
in  a  style  which  would  have  impelled  the  ^Enraged 
Musician'  to  instantaneous  suicide,  had  he  been  present 
at  that  merciless  piece  of  instrumentation.  But  the 
audience,  whose  ears  were  in  their  hearts,  could  hear  no 
discord  whatever,  and  esteemed  it  the  most  ravishing 
harmony.  And  Father  Mathew,  looking  as  noble  as  a 
king,  beamed  with  delight,  his  eyes  and  lips  smiling  in 
concert.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in  abundant  praise  of  the 
performance,  which,  awful  and  nerve-shattering  as  it  was 
to  unaccustomed  ears,  was  really  wonderful,  inasmuch  as  the 
greater  number  of  the  performers  had  never  held  a  musical 
instrument  in  their  hands  a  month  previous  to  this  grand 
exhibition  of  their  proficiency.  When  the  last  bar  was 
concluded,  up  rose  Father  Mathew,  who,  bowing  with 
grace  towards  the  orchestra,  said — *  Thank  you,  gentlemen ! 
thank  you  very  much,  for  your  beautiful  music!'  The 
band  was  in  a  flutter  of  ecstasy  at  this  public  tribute 
from  *  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world,'  and  not  a 
member  present  but  felt  the  compliment.  *  I  knew,  sir,' 
•aid  a  village  dame  to  me,  ^  that  his  reverence  would  be 
plazed.  Faith,  sir,  I  think  the  boys  plays  as  well  as  the 
army,  if  not  better.' 

The  stewards  are  now  bustling  in  and  out,  preparing  the 
tea,  which  is  being  concocted  in  an  adjoining  room.      The 
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beverage  is  borne  in  in  the  enormous  white  jugs^  from 
which  ascend  columns  of  steam  in  this  hot  June  night. 
The  tea  ^  for  the  Apostle  and  the  quality '  is  also  supplied ; 
and  just  as  the  company  are  about  enjoying  themselves  in 
that  luxury,  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates,  the  tap  of 
the  dram  is  heard — ^then  another  tap — and,  at  the  third, 
your  whole  nervous  being  is  assailed  with  a  crash  of  sounds 
such  as  to  bewilder  you  for  the  moment.  Shriek  and 
squeak,  bur,  and  roar,  and  clash,  with  a  blending  of  all, 
and  an  occasional  predominance  of  some — ^this  is  the  band 
executing  ^Love  not  I'  an  air  which,  at  that  time,  owed 
much  to  the  energy  of  our  national  musicians.  The 
tumult  is  awful.  The  walls,  you  imagine,  must  shortly 
yield  to  the  stupendous  reverberations  created  by  the  big 
drum,  which  is  under  the  able  hands  of  the  muscular 
blacksmith.  The  performers  proudly  persevere,  their 
master  beating  time,  and  swaying  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  with  a  gravity  worthy  of  the  bandmaster  of  the 
Coldstreams.  The  members  are  in  a  state  of  rapture,  and 
reward  the  musicians  with  a  loud  clapping  of  hands  and 
stamping  on  the  floor.  *  Very  beautiful,  indeed  I'  is  heard 
again  from  the  President,  whose  commendation,  honest 
and  sincere,  is  by  no  means  endorsed  by  the  occupants  of 
the  upper  table.  The  members  of  the  band — ^Dinny  and 
Ned  and  Larry  and  Tom  and  Billy — are  invited  by  their 
delighted  friends  and  relatives  to  seat  themselves  at  the 
tables,  and  ^make  much  of  themselves,  poor  boys;'  and 
the  largest  cups  and  the  thickest  slices  are  awarded  to 
the  performers,  as  some  faint  expression  of  gratitude  and 
admiration.  The  big  drum  has  a  place  of  special  honour, 
for  his  laboiur  has  been  mighty,  and  he  now  wipes  the 
accumulated  moisture  from  his  manly  brow. 

When  the  band  have  done  themselves  justice,  they  again 
proceed  to  the  *  orchestra.'  Some  whispered  consultation 
is  seen  to  be  carried  on ;  and,  shortly  after,  a  member  of 
that  important  body  makes  his  way  through  the  crowded 
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room  to  where  Father  Mathew  is  seated,  and  announces 
his  message,  which  resulted  in  the  following  dialogue : — 

*  Plaze  your  reverence,  the  gintlemen  of  the  band  would 
like   to  know  what  chune  your  reverence  would  prefer.* 

*  Oh,  my  dear,  anjrthing  the  gentlemen  please  themselves.* 

*  Your  reverence,  they'd  like  to  lave  it  to  yourself.'  *  Well, 
my  dear,  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  is  a  very  fine  air,  and  so 
is  "  Patrick's  Day." '  *  I  'm  afeard,  sir,  we  're  only  learn- 
ing them  chunes;  but  would  your  reverence  like  the 
"  Conquering  Haro  ?  " '  *  Had  n't  we  that  before,  my  dear  ? ' 

*  Well,  you  had,  your  reverence.  Perhaps  J^our  reverence 
would  be  after  liking  ,"  Love  not  ?  " — that 's  a  mighty 
sweet  thing.'  *  It  is  indeed,  my  dear,  a  very  nice  air ;  but 
had  n't  we  that  also  ? '  '  Well,  you  had,  your  reverence ; 
but  the  gintlemen  of  the  band  thought  you  'd  like  to  plaze 
yourself.'  Father  Mathew,  of  course,  understood  the 
limited  nature  of  the  band's  repertoire^  and  so  he  gravely 
called  for  the  '  Conquering  Hero,'  and  expressed  a  fervent 
hope  that  it  might  be  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
by  that  delightful  air, '  Love  not.'  The  band  felt  the  more 
proud  at  liaving  paid  this  graceful  compliment,  and  they 
executed  the  doomed  pieces  of  music  several  times  that 
hot  June  night  with  unabated  vigour  and  undiminished 
discord. 

In  six  months  after,  one  could  not  have  recognised  that 
village  band ;  for  then  they  played  air,  and  waltz,  and 
march  music,  with  harmony  and  precision.  It  was  its 
first  night's  public  performance  that  so  long  haunted  my 
memory. 

I  have  listened  with  a  kind  of  amused  horror  to  the 
first  performances  of  a  temperance  band  within  the  walls 
of  a  reading-room,  or  temperance  hall ;  but  a  more  be- 
wildering ajrgrogation  of  sounds  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
musical  epicure  on  those  occasions  when  Ffither  Mathew 
gathered  round  him  the  societies  of  the  districts  within 
gome  miles  of  the  city,  for  a  special  jubilee.     I  remember 
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one  of  these.  It  was  a  kind  of  monster  meeting  at 
Blarney,  a  well-known  locality,  famous  in  song  and  legend, 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Cork.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  a  beautiful  valley  encircled  by  hills,  on 
the  sides  of  which  many  hundreds  of  well-dressed  people 
were  scattered  in  picturesque  groups.  Banners  of  all  hues 
and  shapes  floated  and  fluttered  from  every  prominence 
and  vantage  ground,  and  more  than  twenty  bands  sent  up 
their  blended  dissonance  to  the  skies.  As  no  one  band 
was  allowed  to  have  precedence  of  the  other,  and  as  each 
was  desirous  of  exhibiting  its  proficiency,  of  course  no  one 
band  would  give  way  to  the  other ;  therefore  all  should 
be  heard  alike  ;  and  all  were  heard  alike,  to  the  greatest 
general  advantage.  One  can  scarcely  realise,  even  to  the 
wildest  imagination,  the  sublime  discord  of  twenty  bands, 
each  playing  a  difierent  air,  with  twenty  vigorous  and 
athletic  *  big  drummers '  energetically  rivalling  each  other, 
and  the  surrounding  hills  multiplying  while  reverberating 
the  complicated  and  torturing  medley  of  sounds.  Were 
nymphs  and  dryads  still  haunting  sylvan  solitudes,  one 
could  suppose  them  flying  in  dismay  from  such  fear- 
ful discord,  and  never  again  returning  to  their  sunlit 
dells  and  pleasant  shades.  But  the  day  was  beautiful, 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  the  banners  fluttered  gaily,  the 
people  were  happy,  and  the  temperance  leader  was  in 
ecstasy. 

But  Father  Mathew  had  to  pay  for  the  music  of 
that  and  similar  popular  festivals.  Had  to  pay  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  correct  mode  of  putting  it ;  did  pay,  is  more 
accurate.  Many  of  these  young  men  had  come  a  distance 
of  a  dozen  miles,  or  more,  to  do  him  special  honour,  and 
they  had  a  dozen  miles,  or  more,  to  travel  before  they 
reached  home.  As  a  rule,  too,  they  were  of  the  humblest- 
class,  who  had  but  little  to  spare  even  for  a  day's  festivity. 
Father  Mathew  was  not  the  man  to  be  insensible  to  the 
devotion   or  the  sacrifices  of  his  followers;   and   so  his 
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secretary  was  ordered  to  pay  them  such  a  'compliment' 
as  sent  the  poor  fellows  home  rejoicing. 

It  did  now  and  then  happen  that  misunderstandings 
occurred  in  temperance  rooms,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  band  occasionally  thought  too  much  of  themselves — 
that  the  comet-&-piston  sent  in  his  resignation,  that  the 
flute  gave  up  in  disgust,  or  that  the  big  drum  refused  to 
strike.  Such  things  did  happen ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  teetotallers  were  human,  and  not  angels.  When 
these  little  difficulties  arose,  it  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
happened  that  the  band  was  broken  up,  that  the  instru- 
ments were  parted  with,  and  that  the  room  was  abandoned : 
and  that,  when  the  moment  of  repentance  came,  and  the 
society  gathered  together  again,  and  the  band  was  to  be  re- 
organised, and  all  things  were  to  be  set  right  as  before,  an 
urgent  appeal  to  Father  Mathew  was  inevitable.  And  to 
respond  effectively  to  an  appeal  of  the  kind,  Father 
Mathew  would  willingly  have  parted  with  his  last  shilling. 
Through  the  contention  of  that  village  society  the  President 
was  pained ;  in  the  backsliding  of  its  members  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance  was  scandalised.  And  what  sacrifice  would 
he  not  make — should  he  not  make,  he  thought — ^to  restore 
peace  to  that  little  society,  and  protect  its  members  from 
folly  and  from  danger?  Thus  it  was  that  the  bands, 
while  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  source  of  intense 
gratification  to  the  people  throughout  the  country,  were 
to  Father  Mathew  not  only  the  cause  of  considerable 
anxiety,  but  of  constant  expense. 
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Banger  from  insecure  PlatformB  —  The  Gataatrophe  of  Minane 
Bridge  —  His  Defence  of  the  Bands  —  The  dead  Dram-major. 

ON  several  occasions  Father  Mathew  was  placed  in  seriona 
jeopardy  by  the  insecurity  of  temperance  platforms ; 
but  there  was  one  adventure  of  the  kind  to  which  he  rarely* 
desired  to  allude,  but  to  which  his  brother  Charles  now 
and  then  slily  referred,  to  the  momentary  annoyance  of  the 
priest. 

Father  Mathew  had  consented  to  preach  for  an  old  and 
valued  friend  of  his,  the  pastor  of  a  parish  distant  from  Cork 
about  ten  miles ;  and,  as  usual,  the  opportunity  was  availed 
of  by  the  followers  of  temperance  to  hold  a  meeting,  and 
promote  the  spread  of  the  cause  in  the  village  and  the 
adjoining  districts.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
erect  a  platform,  from  which  the  speakers  were  to  address 
the  expected  assembly ;  and  the  rural  architect^  when  he 
surveyed  his  work  on  the  Saturday  night,  believed  in  his 
soul  that  a  finer,  safer,  or  more  ingenious  construction 
than  his  grand  platform  was  never  devised.  Sunday 
arrived,  and  with  it  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  who 
preached  the  promised  sermon  for  his  reverend  friend. 
From  the  chapel  the  congregation  proceeded  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  the  numbers  were  increased  by  people 
flocking  in  from  all  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  plat- 
form presented  a  very  imposing  appearance,  it  being  seven 
or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  decorated  with  laurel 
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branches^  and  with  banners,  which  floated  from  the  four 
uprights  on  which  the  entire  structure  rested. 

A  question  of  grave  importance  had  arisen  in  the  mean- 
while— namely,  which  of  the  two  bands  present — the  band 
from  Cork,  or  the  local  band — was  to  have  tlie  place  of 
honour  ?  Courtesy  to  the  strangers,  who  might  have  been 
regarded  in  the  light  of  guests,  would  perhaps  have  sug- 
gested to  the  local  society  that  their  band  should  gracefully 
yield  the  occupation  of  the  platform  to  the  band  from  the 
city;  but  the  local  artists  were  proud  of  their  performance, 
and  sensitively  jealous  of  their  rights — therefore,  and  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  they  stationed  themselves  on  the  plat- 
form, and  hailed  Father  Mathew's  arrival  with  a  grand 
burst  of  music,  repeating  the  jubilant  strain  at  least  half 
a  dozen  times,  the  better  to  impress  the  gentlemen  from 
the  city  with  a  notion  of  what  *  boys  from  the  coimtry ' 
were  capable  of  doing  *  in  the  line  of  playing.' 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  last  bar,  the  chair  was  taken, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  day  commenced.  The  band  on 
the  platform  were  constantly  on  the  watch  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  speech ;  and  scarcely  had  the  orator  finished 
his  concluding  sentence  when  the  music  struck  up.  Indeed 
an  occasional  rumble  of  the  drum,  or  squeak  from  one  of 
the  other  instruments,  would  indicate  the  impatience  of  the 
musicians,  and  their  decided  preference  for  their  own  per- 
formance to  the  most  glowing  oratory  or  heart-moving 
pathos.  The  numbers  on  the  platform  had  been  gradually 
increasing,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  one  or  two 
gentlemen,  who  had  not  the  most  implicit  faith  in  the 
stability  of  the  structure.  The  architect,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, listened  to  such  warnings  with  sublime  dLsdain,  or 
replied  to  them  with  withering  contempt  Since  the 
Tower  of  Babel  there  was  no  structure  e(|ual  to  this  plat- 
form, for  ingenuity  of  design,  perfection  of  detail,  or 
solidity  and  endurability.  '  People  ought  to  confine  their 
observations  to  matters  with  which  they  were  professionally 
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conversant^  and  not  meddle  with  subjects  above  their  com- 
prehension.' So  thought  and  said  the  insulted  architect 
of  Minane  Bridge.  But  Father  Mathew  had  not  been 
speaking  longer  than  a  few  minutes^  and  had  just  com- 
menced a  new  sentence  with  the  words — *  We  have  met 
here  to-day,  my  dear  friends,  for  ' — ^when,  lo  !  as  a  trick  in 
a  pantomime,  or  as  a  house  of  cards,  the  solid  platform, 
which  had  been  built  for  posterity,  vanished  in  a  second, 
leaving  only  the  four  posts,  or  uprights — to  one  of  which 
Father  Mathew  was  seen  clinging,  as  a  sailor  would  to  a 
mast,  his  polished  boots  glittering  in  the  sun ! 

First  there  was  a  cry  of  horror,  then  a  dismal  wail,  then 
a  general  sigh  of  relief.  Fortunately,  the  platform,  which 
had  been  built  on  a  steep  elevation,  had  fallen  backwards 
against  the  hill,  and  not  forwards — but,  had  it  so  fallen, 
the  accident  would  have  been  probably  attended  with 
disastrous  results,  as  many  persons  were  then  standing 
tmder  it  in  front.  No  one  had  been  seriously  injured. 
Shins  and  knees  were  contused  and  scraped,  coats  and 
trowsers  were  torn  and  fractured,  and  an  odd  black  eye  or 
an  ensanguined  nose  imparted  variety  to  the  catastrophe 
of  the  day. 

But  the  band ! — the  luckless  local  band  1  that  would 
stand  on  its  rights,  and  that  would  n't  give  up  the  plat- 
form to  the  strangers  I  Sad  was  their  plight,  miserable 
their  condition,  bitter  their  unavailing  self-reproach.  The 
flute  had  suffered  from  a  compound  fracture  of  a  hopeless 
character ;  the  cornopean  was  twisted  into  strange  contor- 
tions, its  wide  circular  orifice  flattened  into  the  resemblance 
of  a  cod's  mouth ;  and  as  to  the  drum — the  big  drum — that 
noble  instrument  which  had  been  the  glory  of  the  village, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  country  for  five  miles  round — 
one  might  enjoy  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  landscape 
through  its  shattered  sheepskin.  It  was  not  ruin,  but 
chaos.  Father  Mathew  applied  an  effective  salve,  in  the 
shape  of  a  crown-piece,  to  the  slight  wound  of  a  poor  old 
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woman  who  for  a  time  resolutely  proclaimed  that  she  was 
*  kilt  entirely ; '  but  it  required  a  much  more  costly  plaister 
to  heal  the  deep  wound  inflicted  by  that  fatal  accident  on 
the  feelings  as  well  as  the  instruments  of  that  unhappy 
local  band,  whose  sufferings  were  rather  embittered  than 
otherwise  by  the  gay  and  joyous  manner  in  which  the  Cork 
musicians  played  the  people  from  the  place  of  meeting 
to  the  gate  of  the  chapel,  where  the  proceedings  were 
resumed. 

The  architect  had  vanished  with  his  platform,  and  was 
not  seen  for  some  days  after.  The  writer  often  thought  of 
that  rural  genius  with  no  slight  disgust ;  for,  having  been 
one  of  the  occupants  of  that  treacherous  erection,  he  bore, 
in  a  complicated  abrasion  of  both  knees,  and  corresponding 
but  fatal  fractures  of  his  best  black  trowsers,  more  en- 
during than  pleasing  memorials  of  the  day  at  Minane 
Bridge. 

It  had  been  often  alleged  against  the  temperance  bands 
that  they  played  during  the  hours  of  Divine  Worship  on 
Sundays ;  but  if  they  so  transgressed,  it  was  very  rarely, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  positive  injunctions  of  Father 
Mathew,  that  his  followers  should  abstain  from  every  cause 
of  offence  to  those  who  differed  from  them  in  religion,  and 
whose  feelings  might  be  wounded  by  sounds  not  certainly 
suggestive  of  devotional  emotions.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Richard  Allen  of  Dublin,  and  written  on  the  7th  of 
April  1842,  Father  Mathew,  while  alluding  to  the  progress 
of  the  temperance  movement,  thus  vindicates  it  from  the 
charge  of  its  being  sectarian  in  its  character,  and  defends 
the  bands  against  their  assailants :  — 

Be  not  alarmed,  my  dear  Mr.  Allen,  temperance  ia  not  rotro- 
grading.  At  this  moment  I  am  honoured  by  more  than  seventy  press- 
infr  invitations  fn»m  the  Koman  Catholic  prelates  and  clerjrj',  to  admin- 
ister the  total  abstinence  pled^'i}  in  different  parts  of  Irt>land.  Give 
me  but  time,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  we  will  wave 
our  pure  and  spotless  banner  over  the  len^^h  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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There  are  difficulties  which  cause  me  more  pain  than  the  assertion 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel, — the  insidious  efforts  to  give  to  our  society  a 
political  colouring,  and  to  invoke  a  gloomy  fanatic  cry  against  us. 
The  great  body  of  teetotallers,  it  is  true,  is  composed  of  Roman 
Catholics ;  but  that  is  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  being 
Roman  Catholic,  and  not  from  anything  exclusive  in  our  society.  A 
hostile  disposition  has  been  excited  on  this  account  in  certain  local- 
ities ;  and  I  must  also  complain,  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  that  many 
who,  from  rank  and  station,  possess  great  influence,  have  not,  to  use 
the  mildest  term,  exercised  it  in  ii&vour  of  our  society.  I  utterly 
disclaim  any  political  object ;  my  ardent  desire  is  to  promote  the 
glory  of  Ood,  by  drying  up  the  fruitful  source  of  crime,  and  the 
happiness  of  His  creatures,  by  persuading  them  to  the  observance  of 
temperance. 

Our  musical  bands,  too,  and  our  processions,  are  rocks  of  offence  to 
many.  If  it  was  allowed  to  any  to  object  to  them,  surely  it  should 
to  the  members  of  your  society,  who  reject  music  and  parade,  in  every 
case ;  yet  you  have  all  magnanimously  co-operated  with  me,  despising 
this  paltry  pretext.  I  respect  the  religious  feelings  which  disapprove 
of  music  and  processions  on  the  Lord's  day  —  I  would  not,  on  any 
account,  offer  violence  to  tender  consciences ;  but  we,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, after  in  general  devoting  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  and  the 
forenoon  of  Sunday,  to  religious  observances,  do  not  deem  it  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  for  such  as  have  been  earning  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  during  the  week,  to  recreate  themselves  in- 
nocently during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  We  should  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  our  Gospel  liberty — we  regulate  our  conduct  by  what  we 
interpret  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  by  the  letter  of  the 
Levitical  Law.  O I  that  the  sweet  and  beneficent  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
that  thinketh  no  evil,  was  diffused  from  pole  to  pole,  uniting  all 
mankind  as  one  family,  and  making  a  world  happy.  The  earth  would 
be  then,  indeed,  a  delightful  habitation,  in  which  each  man  could 
enjoy,  in  charity,  the  blessing  of  this  life,  especially  through  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  hope  and  glory  of  the  great  God. 
Lovers  of  God,  and  of  His  everlasting  ordinances,  should  be  to  our 
failings  a  little  kind. 

Let  them  contrast  the  shocking  spectacles  which  presented  them- 
selves heretofore  on  the  Lord's  day,  with  the  calm  decorum  that  at 
present  universally  reigns.  The  bacchanalian  yell  (that  made  hideous 
the  Sabbath*s  early  mom)  is  heard  no  more, — the  Temples  of  the 
Living  God,  crowded  with  sincere  worshippers, —  the  taverns,  bride- 
wells, and  brothels  empty, — the  awful  blasphemy, — the  false  oath, 
and  dire  imprecation,  no  longer  insult  the  attested  majesty  of  the 
Deity.    It  is  my  religious  conviction  that  one  sin  of  drunkenness,  or 
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one  of  the  black  deeds  to  which  men  are  prompted  what  inflimiid  hj 
intoricating  drink,  outrages  more  the  sanctitT  of  a  jealous  Grod  than 
all  the  music  of  the  three  hundred  temperance  bands  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

Belonging  to  one  of  the  best  bands  of  Cork  was  an 
elderly  man,  a  pensioner,  who  had  seen  good  service  in  his 
day.  Having  no  practical  knowledge  of  music,  he  could 
not  do  duty  as  an  instrumentalist ;  but  he  impressed  his 
brother  members  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  grand- 
looking  and  imposing  drum-major,  who  would  make  a 
splendid  appearance  on  all  public  occasions.  Of  course, 
he  himself  was  the  grand-looking  and  imposing  personage, 
who  was  to  fill  this  conspicuous  position.  The  idea  was 
favourably  entertained,  and  immediately  acted  upon ;  and 
soon  the  local  public  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
this  fine  old  fellow  strutting  majestically  at  the  head  of  the 
band,  wearing  a  hairy  cap  of  prodigious  dimensions,  and 
swaggering  a  genuine  drum-major's  staff,  with  resplendent 
nob,  in  the  truest  style  of  military  art  There  was  not  a 
prouder  man  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  than  that  dnim- 
major  of  the  temperance  band.  The  cheers  of  the  little 
boys  offered  the  sweetest  incense  to  his  harmless  vanity. 
But  even  drum-majors  are  not  proof  against  the  assaults  of 
time ;  and  the  mournful  day  came  when  our  dnun-major 
was  compelled  to  lay  aside  his  astounding  shako,  and  sur- 
render his  glittering  staff.  In  a  word,  he  died.  The 
members  of  the  room  sincerely  mourned  the  loss  of  their 
faithful  comrade,  and  the  band  was  disconsolate  at  their 
bereavement  It  was  determined  to  bury  him  with  suit- 
able pomp  and  solemnity — with  a  grand  procession,  muffled 
drums,  and  military  music.  Unhappily,  in  their  grief,  the 
band  forj^ot  that  they  did  not  know  a  single  note  of  the 
•Dead  March,'  without  which  a  public  funeral  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  \Miat  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  plain  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  namely,  not  to  bury  the 
drum-major  until  the   march  was  learned.     And  so  the 
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drum-major  was  kept  above  ground  for  a  week  longer, 
during  which  the  band  were  hard  at  work  practising  the 
march ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the 
police,  the  drum-major  might  not  have  been  consigned  to 
the  dust  for  another  week,  as  the  band  were  somewhat 
uncertain  in  their  execution  of  that  indispensable  piece  of 
music  There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it,  as  the  neigh- 
bours had  become  greatly  alarmed  at  the  longer  continu- 
ance of  the  drum-major  above  ground,  and  the  police  would 
not  listen  to  the  urgent  plea  for  further  practice ;  and  so 
the  funeral  came  off  with  distinguished  success,  the  band 
far  exceeding  th^ir  own  hopes,  and  the  shako  and  staff, 
which  were  placed  on  the  coflSn  of  the  departed  veteran, 
producing  a  striking  effect. 

The  temperance  cause  had  many  friends,  but  not  a  few 
enemies ;  and  among  the  latter  were  those  who  sought  to 
raise  a  cry  against  the  teetotallers  for  holding  their  open- 
air  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  and  who  were  so  far  carried 
away  by  their  prejudices  as  not  to  consider  that  the  pro- 
moters of  such  meetings  were  really  engaged  in  furthering 
a  great  moral  movement — indeed,  if  rightly  understood,  a 
great  religious  work  ;  and  that  working  people  could  not 
conveniently,  or  without  injury  to  their  families,  assemble 
on  any  other  day  than  Sunday.  Father  Mathew  thus  re- 
plied to  this  unreasonable  accusation : — 

I  pity  (said  he)  the  man  who  could  contemplate  in  our  meeting 
nothing  but  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  day.  We  are  not,  it  is  true, 
under  the  fragile  roof  of  a  cathedral ;  but  we  are  assembled  under  the 
glorious  canopy  of  heaven,  to  worship  the  Almighty  God.  Our  work 
is  on  high — we  are  assembled  to  pay  to  the  Lord  the  homage  of  pure 
hearts,  and  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  the  great  cardinal  virtue  of 
temperance.  Men  point  at  us  the  finger  of  scorn,  as  the  Pharisees 
did  at  our  Lord,  and  say,  *  They  violate  the  Sabbath — the  teetotallers 
assemble  and  hold  temperance  meetings  on  the  Lord^s  day  ; '  but 
these  persons,  my  friends,  are  secret  enemies  of  our  glorious  cause  — 
they  well  know  that,  if  we  do  not  assemble  on  the  Lord's  day,  we 
could  not  hold  our  meetings  at  aU ;  for  the  great  majority  of  those, 
composing  our  society  are  from  among  that  useful  and  virtuous  body 
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the  openthres,  who  on  e\erj  other  daj  lihoiir  from  die  lifliiig'  to  the 
•etdng  ran,  and  could  not  come  to  hear  our  doctrines  incuktled— 
the  principlefl  and  maxims  of  true  sobrietr  laid  down.  The  tonpe- 
lance  caose  is  the  work  of  the  Moet  High  God,  and  it  is  admiraUe  in 
oar  eves. 

Scarcely  anything  connected  with  Father  MatheVs 
temperance  mission  was  more  remarkable  than  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  his  movements.  Heard  of  in  the  North 
one  day,  his  arrival  in  the  South  was  recorded  in  a  day  or 
two  after;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  railways  were 
almost  unknown  in  Ireland.  Thus,  on  a  certain  day  in 
October  1841,  he  was  in  Xewry;  and  in  a  couple  of  days 
after,  having  passed  through  Cork,  he  was  administering 
the  pledge  in  Tralee.  An  instance  of  this  extraordinary 
celerity  of  movement  was  displayed  in  July  1842,  and  is 
recorded,  not  because  it  is  more  than  usually  remark- 
able, but  that  it  happened  to  attract  the  writer^s  attention. 
After  a  successful  visit  to  the  county  of  Limerick,  he 
arrived  in  Cork  on  Friday  the  8th  of  July.  He  left  Cork 
on  Saturday,  and  held  a  meeting  near  Bantry  on  Sunday ; 
he  returned  to  Cork  on  Tuesday,  visited  Tralee  on  Friday 
the  15th,  held  a  meeting  near  Kenmare  on  Sunday,  re- 
tumeil  to  Cork  and  remained  until  the  23rd,  and  then 
started  for  Castletown  Beerhaven,  where  he  preached 
and  administered  the  pledge  the  following  day,  Sunday 
the  24th. 

The  two  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  a  Cork  jour- 
nal, will  afford  a  further  idea,  not  only  of  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  but  of  the  tremendous  labour  to  which  he 
voluntarily  subjected  himself.  As  both  these  paragraphs 
appeared  in  1844,  it  must  be  evident  that  he  had  then  in 
no  way  relaxed  in  his  wonderful  exertions  : — 

Father  Mathew  left  Cork,  on  Saturday,  Auprust  10th,  for  Newmarket, 
where  he  whs  to  preach  yesterday,  the  11th,  and  afterwards  t<>  ad- 
minister the  pledge.  On  to-morrow,  the  ISth,  ho  will  take  hia 
dflparture  for  K^ker,  in  the  county  of  Oalway,  where  he  is  to  preach, 
and  administer  the  pledge  on  Thursday^  the  15th.    lie  has  arranged 
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to  visit  Blanchardstowziy  near  Dublin,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
the  18th^  and  Carlow  on  Wednesday,  the  21st.  He  will  return 
to  Cork  on  the  23rd,  in  time  for  the  great  temperance  demonstra- 
tion, which  will  take  place  at  Carrigtwohill,  on  Sunday^  the  25th 
instant. 

The  Apostle  of  Temperance  left  town  by  this  morning's  (Friday, 
November  22nd)  Dublin  mail,  for  Boyle,  in  the  county  Boscommon, 
where  he  is  to  preach  and  administer  the  pledge  on  Sunday  and 
Monday.    He  will  return  to  Cork  on  Wednesday. 

It  was  during  this  trylDg  campaign  that  the  splendid 
constitution  with  which  he  was  endowed  received  its  first 
injury,  and  that  the  germs  of  painful  disease,  from  which 
he  suffered  severely  in  a  few  years  after,  took  deep  and 
lasting  root  in  his  system.  Travelling,  however  wearying, 
was  not  that  from  which  he  suffered  most ;  but  the  con- 
tinuous and  incessant  labour  of  addressing  vast  assemblies 
in  the  open  air,  and  administering  the  pledge  to  many 
thousands  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  standing  frequently 
for  six  hours  together,  and  not  being  allowed  one  moment 
either  for  rest  or  privacy  during  all  that  time.  From  the 
moment  it  was  known  that  Father  Mathew  had  arrived  in 
any  place,  the  whole  population  was  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment, and  crowds  rushed  after  him  wherever  he  appeared. 

A  rather  comical  cause  of  embarrassment  arose,  on  one 
occasion,  from  the  extraordinary  anxiety  of  the  people  to 
catch  even  a  glimpse  of  *the  great  Apostle.'  He  had 
arrived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  at  the  house  of  a  parish 
priest  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county  Galway,  where  he 
was  to  preach  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  a  school,  convent,  or 
chapel,  and  afterwards  administer  the  pledge.  The  best 
room  in  the  house  was  prepared  for  the  honoured  guest, 
who  was  conducted  to  it  by  his  host.  The  room  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  was  lighted  by  a  large  bay  window, 
which  was  without  blind  or  curtain  of  any  kind.  Father 
Mathew,  whose  bedroom  in  Cove  Street  was  as  plain  and 
simple  ajs  this  apartment,  only  thought  of  preparing  him- 
self, by  a  good  night's  rest,  for  the  labours  of  the  following 
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day ;  and  turning  his  &ce  to  the  wall,  and  his  back  to  the 
window,  he  soon  fell  into  a  deep  slamber.  Awaking,  as 
was  usual  with  him,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  blessed  himself,  repeated  a  prayer,  and 
turned  towards  the  window.  But  imagine  his  dismay, 
when  he  beheld  a  crowd  of  people — men,  women,  and 
children — in  front  of  the  blindless  and  curtainless  bay 
window,  and  at  least  a  score  of  noses  flattened  against  the 
glass,  the  better  to  enable  their  respective  proprietors  to 
obtain  a  peep  at  his  reverence.  A  more  modest  man  did 
not  exist  than  Father  Mathew ;  and  great  was  his  em- 
barrassment at  this  indication  of  his  popularity.  He  glanced 
at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  at  the  table  near  him,  to  see 
if  a  bell  were  in  reach ;  but  such  a  luxury  in  the  house  of 
a  priest,  in  a  mountain  parish  of  Galway,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  No  help,  therefore,  from  that  quarter.  There 
was  something  resembling  a  bell- pull  at  one  side  of  the 
fire-place ;  but  if  it  were  a  real  bell-pull,  and  not  a 
mockery  and  a  delusion,  it  might  as  well  have  been  twenty 
miles  away,  for  any  practical  advantage  at  that  moment ; 
for  it  would  be  diflSeult  to  say  what  would  induce  Father 
Mathew  to  quit  the  shelter  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  walk 
across  the  room  to  grasp  that  tantalising  cord.  The  crowd 
outside  was  momentarily  on  the  increase,  and  the  deepen- 
ing murmur  of  their  voices  testified  to  the  animation  of 
the  conversation  carried  on.  Occasionally  might  be  heard 
such  as  the  following : — '  Do  you  see  him,  Mary,  asthore  ?' 

*  Danny,  agra,  lave  me  take  a  look,  an'  God  bless  you,  child!' 

*  Where  are  you  pushing  with  yerself  ? — hould  off  ov  my 
foot,  will  ye?'  *  Oh,  wisha I  there's  the  blessed  priest ! ' 
'  Honest  man,  would  ye  be  plazed  to  lift  off  ov  our  back — 
one  'ud  think  'tis  a  horse  I  was.'  '  'Tis  a  shame  for  ye  to 
be  there — what  curiosity  is  in  yes  all ! '  *  Mammy, 
mammy  1  there  he  is  I — I  sees  his  poll ! '  *  WTiist,  an'  don't 
be  after  wakin'  him.'  Father  Mathew  ventured  another 
peep  ;  but  the  slightest  movement  on  his  part  only  evoked 
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increased  interest  outside ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
window  panes  were  every  moment  accommodating  a  large 
number  of  flattened  noses.  The  poor  man  felt  himself  a 
prisoner,  and  listened  with  eagerness  for  any  sound  which 
gave  hope  or  promise  of  deliverance ;  but  it  was  not  till 
aft:er  three  mortal  hours  of  his  guest's  comical  captivity 
that  the  considerate  host,  who  would  not  *  disturb '  his 
guest  too  early,  entered  the  apartment,  and  thus  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  admiring  crowd,  who,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  were  quickly  dispersed,  to  Father  Mathew's 
ineffable  relief. 

For  no  result  did  this  good  man  so  earnestly  labour  as 
for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  youth  of  Ireland.  In  them 
was  centred  all  his  hopes.  If  he  could  only  bend  the  green 
twig  as  he  pleased,  he  knew  the  tree  would  correspondingly 
incline.  There  were  blessings,  and  caresses,  and  praises,  and 
holidays,  and  medals,  for  the  boys  who  took  the  pledge; 
there  was  the  fondest  affection  and  the  most  devoted  friend- 
ship for  the  youth  who  adhered  to  it  faithfully.  Wherever 
Father  Mathew  went  through  the  country,  he  was  delighted 
at  the  improvement  which  he  witnessed  in  the  dress,  in  the 
manner,  and  in  the  bearing  of  the  children  of  the  humbler 
classes ;  and  his  heart  was  gladdened  by  the  accounts  which 
he  received  from  the  clergy  of  town  and  country  of  the 
daily  increasing  numbers  on  the  school-roll.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes  was  equally  strik- 
ing. At  one  of  his  meeting  he  thus  gave  expression  to 
his  exultation  at  the  progress  which  he  witnessed  with  so 
much  delight: — 

Oh,  I  predict  glorious  things  for  the  young  and  rising  generation  I 
My  heart  warms  and  expands  as  I  conjure  up  before  me  all  that  is  in 
progress  for  the  advantage  and  improvement  of  the  young  minds 
of  Ireland.  Not  alone  in  the  arts  and  sciences  how  great  will  be 
their  advancement,  but  indications  of  talent  of  every  kind,  of  com- 
forts hitherto  unknown  amongst  us,  of  future  peace  and  happiness^ 
are  making  themselves  manifest,  and  my  aspirations  are  becoming 
more  and  more  realised  every  day  for  the  improvement  and  ameliora- 
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tion  of  the  condition  of  my  native  land.  Yes,  heretofore,  to  be  sme^ 
individuals  of  talent  and  abilities  occasionally  arose  and  appeared, 
but,  like  the  meteor  flashes,  they  illuminated  all  around  for  the 
moment,  and  became  the  transitory  ornaments  of  their  native  land ; 
but  the  young  men  of  the  present  day,  oh !  how  can  I  describe  them  P 
Seem  they  not  like  the  fixed  stars  in  the  clear  and  cloudless  heaven, 
shining  on,  shining  on  in  their  glory  and  their  purity  to  the  end  P 
Oh !  you  cannot  know  how  it  cheers  my  heart  to  find  how  the  young 
mind  of  Ireland  is  now  progressing,  not  slowly,  but  surely,  steadily, 
and  successfuUy,  and  not  alone  in  Cork,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Daily  I  receive  accounts  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  truly  gratifying  to  the  heart,  of  the  fideUty  of  my 
dear  teetotallers. 

Father  M athew's  style  of  speaking  was  simple  and  un- 
affected, but  it  was  earnest  and  impressive.  He  availed 
himself  of  any  incident  or  event  which  had  occurred,  to 
illustrate  his  temperance  discourses,  and  render  them  more 
forcible  through  the  influence  of  example.  The  following, 
though  spoken  many  years  since  in  the  village  of  Black- 
rock,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Cork,  is  applicable 
at  this  moment,  not  to  one  locality,  but  unhappily,  to 
almost  every  locality ;  and  its  good  sense  is  as  apparent 
now  as  it  was  then : — 

Were  you,  my  friends,  to  remain  in  my  house  where  I  administer 
the  pledge,  from  morning  to  night,  while  I  am  in  Cork,  you  would 
see  examples  before  you  of  the  fearful  consequences  resulting  from 
the  use  of  strong  drink,  that  would  congeal  your  blood  in  your  veins* 
Is  it  not  awful  even  to  think  on  the  numbers,  once  respected  members 
of  society,  degraded  and  ruined — aU  the  victims  of  the  one  besetting 
habit  P  I  was  going  to  call  it  a  passion,  but  it  is  no  passion.  It  is  no 
passion  arising  from  our  nature — for  we  have  no  natural  propensities 
that  could  make  us  delight  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  It  is 
merely  a  habit,  brought  on  by  ourselves,  like  any  other  bad  habit, 
like  the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco,  or  taking  snuff.  This  very  morn- 
ing a  young  man  came  to  my  house  from  a  remote  part  of  North 
Tipperary.  I  saw  him  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  sober,  respected,  and 
happy.  He  came  to  me  a  miserable  object,  capable  of  exciting  com- 
passion in  the  hardest  heart — he  was  but  a  wreck  of  what  he  had 
been  a  short  time  ago.  lie  had  broken  his  pledge — spent  in  a  few 
weeks  the  fruits  of  numy  years*  saving — and  left  behind  him  a  young 
wife  and  a  helpless  family.    He  retunied  there  this  morning,  setting 
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.out  on  his  journey  without  a  coat  to  shelter  him  from  the  run,  and 
was  obliged  to  beg  for  money  to  support  him  on  his  way.  Will  any 
one  tell  me  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  drink,  to  beggar  his  family, 
to  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  life  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
to  which  he  is  this  day  exposed  P  No,  my  friends,  do  not  let  any  one 
thus  deceive  you.  It  is  not  better  for  any  one,  either  man  or  woman, 
to  drink  intoxicating  liquors — it  is  far  better  for  all  to  be  total 
abstainers.  Show  me  any  one  in  the  wide  circle  of  your  acquaint- 
ance who  was  ever  benefited,  either  in  body  or  in  soul,  by  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  I  allow  there  is  some  enjoyment — some  sensual 
gratification — to  be  found  in  the  use  of  those  liquors ;  but  what  is 
that  enjoyment  to  the  frightful  risk  that  is  encountered?  Ought  any 
man  blight  his  prospects  in  life,  and  those  of  his  family,  for  the  sake 
of  that  wretched  indulgence  P  How  many  are  there  whose  fathers, 
had  they  been  teetotallers,  would  have  been  able  to  have  given  them 
the  blessings  of  a  liberal  education,  and  who  might  now  fill  some  of 
the  highest  situations  in  the  land.  There  are  many  who,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  were  in  the  receipt  of  large  sums  of  money,  who  are 
now  miserably  poor,  and  whose  children  are  in  rags — ^idle,  and 
straggling,  like  vagabonds,  through  the  streets  ;  and  all  this  owing  to 
the  criminal  neglect  of  their  parents,  who  spent  in  intoxicating 
liquors  the  money  which  should  be  expended  in  properly  training  and 
establishing  their  children  in  life.  Show  me  the  man  who  ever 
advanced  in  life  who  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Some  may  have  risen  high  in  life  who  were  not  actually  total  ab- 
stainers, but  they  were  invariably  men  who  had  a  constitutional 
dislike  to  strong  drinks,  and  were  examples  of  temperance }  but  show 
me  any  man  addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance  who  ever  gained  an 
advanced  position  in  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  temperance  leader  step 
by  step  through  his  extraordinary  labours,  or  to  weary  the 
reader  by  descriptions  of  scenes  which,  from  their  very 
nature,  partook  not  only  of  the  same  general  features, 
but  even  of  similarity  in  detail.  I  prefer  to  say  something 
of  the  results  of  those  incessant  labours,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  which  followed  from  the  more  extended  adoption  of 
the  temperance  pledge. 

Those  results  and  effects  were  public  as  well  as  private, 
alike  influencing  the  community  and  the  individuaL 
They  were  to  be  seen  in  the  diminution  of  crime,  and  the 
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improved  moral  tone  observable  throughout  the  country; 
notwithntanding  the  pressure  of  severe  poverty,  and  the 
existence  of  provocations  to  outrage  arising,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  various  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
law,  which  do  not  properly  enter  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  Judges,  in  their  opeping  addresses  to  Grand  Juries, 
congratulated  the  counties  which  they  visited  upon  the 
spread  and  progress  of  temperance,  and  distinctly  attributed 
the  lightness  of  the  criminal  calendar  to  the  sobriety  of 
the  mass  of  the  population.  Many  such  valuable  testi- 
monies might  be  quoted,  as  proofs  of  the  good  accomplished 
by  one  man.  Baron  Sichards  was  not  content  with  a 
public  reference  to  the  fruits  of  Father  Mathew's  mission; 
but  having  heard  that  he  was  then — in  July  1842— holding 
meetings  in  the  county  Kerry,  he  sent  his  registrar  specially 
to  him  to  express  his  congratulations  on  the  great  success 
which  attended  his  disinterested  labours,  and  on  the 
improved  condition  of  those  who  had  taken  the  temperance 
pledge.  Indeed,  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  sobriety 
was  now  generally  held,  and  the  disgust  which  habitual 
intemperance  excited,  that  the  appearance  of  a  medal  on 
the  breast  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  had  no  small 
weight  with  judge  and  jury  in  favour  of  its  wearer.  The 
medal  was  of  itself  pinma  facie  testimony  to  his  good 
conduct  and  trustworthiness. 

As  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  diminution  of  crime  was 
one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  spread  of  tem- 
perance among  those  classes  of  the  community  most  liable 
to  be  tempted  to  acts  of  violence  or  dishonesty,  some  few 
facts  from  the  official  records  of  the  time  may  be  quoted 
here.  They  are  taken  from  returns  of  *  outrages  specially 
reported  by  the  constabulary,'  from  the  year  1837  to  the 
year  1841,  both  included. 

The  number  of  homicides,  which  was  247  in  1838,  was 
only  105  in  1841.  There  were  91  cases  of  *  firing  at  the 
person,  reported  in  1837,  and  but  66  in  1841.     The  ^as- 
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saults  on  police 'were  91  in  1837,  and  but  58  in  1841. 
Incendiary  fires,  which  were  as  many  as  459  in  1838,  were 
390  in  1841.  fiobberies,  thus  specially  reported,  di- 
minished wonderfully — from  725  in  1837,  to  257  in  1841 1 
The  oflFence  of  *  killing,  cutting,  or  maiming  cattle '  was 
also  seriously  lessened;  the  cases  reported  in  1839  being 
433,  tx)  213  in  1841.  The  decrease  in  cases  of  *  robbery  of 
arms'  was  most  significant;  from  being  246  in  1837,  they 
were  but  111  in  1841.  The  oflFence  of  *  appearing  in 
arms'  showed  a  favourable  diminution,  falling  from  110 
in  1837,  to  66  in  1841.  The  eflFect  of  sobriety  on  *  faction 
fights '  was  equally  remarkable.  There  were  20  of  such 
cases  in  1839,  and  8  in  1841.  The  dangerous  oflFence  of 
*  rescuing  prisoners,'  which  was  represented  by  34  in  1837, 
had  no  return  in  1841 1 

Without  entering  further  into  detail,  the  following 
return  of  the  number  committed  during  a  period  of  seven 
years — from  1839  to  1845 — must  bring  conviction  home 
to  the  mind  of  any  rational  and  dispassionate  peison,  that 
sobriety  is  good  for  the  individual  and  the  community  :— 

Year.  Total  ntunber. 

1839 12,049 

1840 11,194 

1841 9,287 

1842 9,876 

1843 8,620 

1844 .      8,042 

1846 7,101 

The  number  of  sentences  of  death  and  transportation 

evidenced  the  operation  of  some  powerful  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  public  morals.     The  number  of  capital 

sentences   in  eight  years — from  1839  to   1846 — ^was  as 

follows : — 

Year.  Number  of  Sentenoea. 

18:39 66 

1840 43 

1841 40 

1842 25 
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Year. 

1843 

1844 

1845 
1846 


Hmnberof  SentanoH. 
.      16 
.     20 
.     18 
.    14 


The  sentences  to  transportation  during  the  same  period 
— from  1839  to  1846 — exhibited  the  like  wonderful 
result : — 

Kmnlwr  of  Sesitenoes> 

916 

•        .  761 

643 

667 

482 

626 

428 

604 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 


The  figures  already  quoted  are  most  valuable,  as  they 
,  prove,   beyond    the  possibility  of   doubt,  that   national 
drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime,  and  that  national 
sobriety  is,  humanly  speaking,  one  of  the  best  preserva- 
tives of  the  morals  of  a  people. 

•The  figures  which  are  to  be  now  given  exhibit  the 
marvellous  change  effected  by  Father  Mathew's  preaching 
in  the  drinking  habits  of  his  countrymen.  They  show  the 
number  of  gallons  of  Irish  spirits  on  which  duty  was  paid, 
and  the  amount  of  duty,  from  the  year  1839  to  the  year 
1844,  both  included : — 


Year. 

Oftllons. 

Duty. 

ia39  . 

.     12,290,000    . 

1,434,573 

1840  . 

.    10,816,709    . 

1,201,812 

1841  . 

.      7,401,051    . 

936,126 

1842  . 

.      6,485,443    . 

864,726 

1843  . 

.      6,290,050    . 

904,908 

1844  . 

.      6,540,483    . 

a>2,418 

It  has  been  seen  that,  even  in  the  year  1842,  the  con- 
sumption of  Irish  spirits  was  reduced  to  about  one-half  of 
what  it  bad  been  in  the  year  1839.     And  though  the 
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Famine,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  partial  failure  of  1845, 
and  was  developed  into  frightful  magnitude  by  the  total 
failure  of  1846,  produced  a  baneftil  effect  on  the  temper- 
ance movement^  by  impairing  its  organisation,  closing  the 
temperance  rooms,  and  inducing  the  people  to  seek  in 
false  excitement  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  their  misery ; 
still  the  consumption  of  spirits  did  not  materially  recover 
from  the  effects  of  Father  Mathew's  mission,  and  for  years 
exhibited  the  result  of  his  influence,  as  the  subjoined 
returns  will  show : — 


Year. 

Gallons. 

Duty. 

1845      . 

.    6,451,137    . 

.       860,151 

1846     . 

.    7,605,196    . 

.     1,014,026 

1847     . 

.    7,962,076    . 

.     1,060,276 

The  figures  which  we  have  quoted  exhibit,  it  is  true, 
most  important  results;  but  an  extract  from  the  trade 
article  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  for  February  1842,  will 
indicate,  in  an  equally  striking  manner,  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  the  temperance  movement  upon  the  comforts 
of  the  Irish  people.     The  writer  says : — 

The  people,  we  have  abundant  proofs,  are  happier  and  better,  and 
the  nation  is  more  intelligent  and  prosperous.  Perhaps  the  best  proof 
which  can  be  given  of  the  former  is  the  increase  of  the  Customs  re- 
yenue,  more  particularly  as  regards  those  articles  which  are  especially 
consumed  by  the  people.  The  increase  in  the  Customs  revenue  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  past  year  was  148,000/.,  of 
which  the  increase  of  those  duties  levied  in  the  port  of  Dublin  alone 
was  77,000/.,  or  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  increase.  The 
whole  amount  of  this  revenue  from  this  port  in  the  past  year  was 
984,000iL,  or  very  close  upon  one  million.  But  the  articles  from  which 
this  large  amount  of  increased  revenue  has  been  received  are  those  the 
humbler  classes  consume  most  largely ;  the  increased  consumption  of 
tea  and  sugar  producing  in  this  port,  within  that  period,  an  increased 
revenue  of  10  per  cent.  In  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  in  this  port  of 
Dublin  alone,  the  increase  amounts  to  55,000/.,  or  over  one-third  the 
whole  amount  by  which  those  duties  in  the  present  exceed  those  of 
the  past  financial  year. 

The  writer  adds  that  the  result  would  appear  more 
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Striking  were  not  doty  paid  in  England  on  much  of  the 
sogar  used  in  Ireland.  The  rovenue  on  tobacco  decreased 
to  the  amount  of  3,000/.  within  the  year. 

Father  Mathew  made  frequent  allusions  to  the  injury 
he  had  brought  upon  members  of  his  own  family  by  his 
advocacy  of  temperance ;  and  the  following  words,  spoken 
in  December  1842,  come  appropriately  in  this  place  : — 

I  do  Dot  know  but  that  there  are  distillers  or  brewers  listening  to 
me.  I  have  such  in  my  own  family.  One  member  of  my  family  in 
Cashed  a  dLstiller,  now  mannfactm^ea,  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  much  in  a 
week  as  would  supply  his  customers  for  a  year.  That  is  a  great 
fidling  off  from  other  days.  I  am  rejoiced  at  this;  for  when  the 
glory  of  God  is  in  question^  we  should  not  mind  the  ties  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

A  member  of  Father  Mathew's  family,  connected  with 
him  by  marriage,  thus  writes  in  March  1843 : — 

Every  teetotaller  has  gained  moraUy  and  physically  by  the  move- 
ment; but  my  immediate  family  have  been  absolutely  and  totally 
ruined  by  Father  Mathew's  temperance  mission. 

A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review,  in  an  article  devoted 
to  the  temperance  movement  in  Ireland,  strikingly  refers 
to  the  unselfish  and  disinterested  conduct  of  Father 
Mathew :— > 

We  need  not,  therefore,  remark  how  little  consistent  with  conside- 
rations of  a  worldly  nature  Tare  the  present  occupations  of  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance.  The  brother  and  relative  naturally  wrote  to 
him,  and  said,  *  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  certainly  ruin  our  for- 
tunes.' His  answer  is,  *  Change  your  trade;  turn  your  premises  into 
factories  for  flour ;  at  all  events,  my  course  is  fixed.  Though  heaven 
and  earth  should  come  together,  we  should  do  what  is  right.'  This 
language  is  worthy  of  the  Messiah. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Important  Testimonies  to  the  Progress  and  Beneficial  Effects  of 
the  Movement  —  Lord  Morpeth  -^  Maria  Edgeworth  —  Cardinal 
Wiseman — Dr.  Channing  —  Other  Testimonies  —  Their  Effect  — 
Temperance  Speeches — Tim's  Oration. 

AT  the  annual  dinn^^r  in  the  Mansion  House  in  Dublin, 
Lord  Morpeth,  then  Irish  Secretary,  happily  alluded 
to  the  beneficial  eflFects  of  the  Mission  of  Father  Mathew, 
and  the  hopes  and  aspirations  to  which  it  gave  rise : — 

I  have  already  (continued  his  Lordship)  adverted  to  the  gradual 
diminution  of  crime;  but  when  I  look  for  the  source  of  this  most 
striking  development  in  this  ameliorating  process,  I  own  I  am  rather 
pleased  not  to  have  to  refer  for  it  to  the  acts  or  policy  of  any  govern- 
ment of  the  day.  It  was  my  lot,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  bear 
an  humble  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  wonderful  efficacy  that  attended 
the  exertions  of  Father  Mathew ;  and  although  I  fear,  at  this 
moment,  we  present  rather  too  convivial  an  aspect  for  his  entire 
approval,  yet  I  am  glad  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  so  many  who, 
from  their  personal  observation,  can  confirm  the  marvellous  effects 
his  mission  has  had  in  extending — nay,  increasing  habits  of  tempe- 
rance throughout  the  land.  He  needs  not,  and  looks  not  for,  our 
praise — higher  motives  impel  him,  and  higher  agencies  befriend  him. 
I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  transformation ;  but  I  will  ask, 
considering  this  pure  and  lofty  renovation  of  a  nation^s  virtue,  is  there 
anything  which  seems  too  large  to  hope  for,  or  too  bright  to  realise  ? 
This  change  which  has  passed  over  the  people  seems  to  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  poet  of  a  former  day,  who  is  never  so  much  at 
home  as  when  he  celebrates  horoic  or  holy  actions : — 

The  wretch  who  once  sang  wildly,  danced  and  laughed. 
And  sacked  in  dizzy  madness  with  his  draaght» 
Has  wept  a  silent  flood — reversed  his  ways— 
Is  sober,  meek,  benevolent— and  prays. 
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Maria  Edgeworth,  the  celebrated  novelist,  whose  de- 
scriptions of  humble  life  in  her  own  country  are  the 
happiest  because  the  most  natural  ever  written,  exhibits, 
by  the  testimony  of  her  village  of  Edgeworthstown,  the 
practical  effects  of  the  temperance  reformation  on  the 
habits,  manners,  customs,  and  comforts — in  a  word,  on  the 
daily  life — of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Miss  Edgeworth's  letter 
was  written  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  her  by  Mr.  Allen 
of  Dublin,  who  wrote  with  a  view  to  elicit  so  valuable  a 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  cause.  The  distinguished 
writer  says : — 

In  our  village  of  Edgeworthstown  the  whisky-selling  has  dimin- 
ished since  the  pledge  has  been  taken,  within  the  last  two  years,  so  as 
to  leave  public-houses  empty,  and  to  oblige  the  landlord  to  lower 
house-rent  considerably.  This  we  know  to  our  pecuniary  loss,  I  need 
not  add  to  our  moral  satisfaction. 

The  appearance  of  the  people,  their  quiet  demeanour  at  markets  and 
fiedrs,  has  wonderfully  improved  in  general ;  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  family  many  notorious  drinkers,  and  some,  as  it  was  thought, 
confirmed  drunkards,  have  been  completely  reformed  by  taking  the 
pledge. 

They  have  become  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  to  take  care  of 
their  farms  and  business — are  decently  clothed,  and  healthy  and 
happy,  and  now  make  their  wives  and  children  happy,  instead,  as 
before  their  reformation,  miserable  and  half  heart-broken.  1  have 
heard  some  of  the  strong  expressions  of  delight  of  some  of  the  wives 
of  the  reformed  drunkards.  One  wife  said  to  me, '  Ma*am,  I*m  the 
happiest  woman  now  that  can  be :  sure  he  Aays  he  is  wakened  from 
a  dream,  and  now  he  goes  about  his  business  so  well — and,  ma*am,  he 
can  eat  more,  and  he  can  bear  the  noise  of  the  children,  which  he 
never  could  formerly.' 

I  have  heard  of  many  instances  where  the  health  has  been  improved 
even  where  the '  total  abstinence '  began  late  in  life,  and  after  habits 
of  daily  intemperance. 

I  have  not  known  of  any  in  which  the  health  has  sufiered.  Very 
few,  Hcarcely  any,  instances  of  breaking  the  pledge  have  as  yet  come 
to  our  knowledge.  But  some  have  occurred.  The  culprits)  have 
been  completely  shunned  and  disgraced,  so  that  they  are  awful 
waminp*  to  others. 

So  long  as  public  opinion  is  upheld  in  this  manner,  and  so  continues 
to  act,  we  may  hope  that  this  great  power — this  inestimable  moral 
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blessing  to  Ireland  in  particular — wiU  continue ;  and  most  earnestly  I 
hope  and  pray  that  it  may. 

Beyond  all  calculations — beyond  all  the  predictions  of  experience, 
and  all  the  examples  firom  the  past,  and  all  analogy — this  wonderful 
crusade  against  the  bad  habits  of  nations,  the  bad  habits  and  sensual 
tastes  of  individuals — has  succeeded  and  lasted  for  about  two  years. 

It  is  amazing,  and  proves  the  power  of  moral  and  religious  influence 
and  motive  beyond  any  other  example  on  record  in  history. 

I  consider  Father  Mathew  as  the  greatest  benefactor  to  his  countzy, 
the  most  true  Mend  to  Irishmen  and  to  Ireland. 

The  following  additional  testimonies  to  the  great  refor- 
mation accomplished  by  one  individual  were  borne  by  two 
distinguished  men — Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Dr.  Channing. 

The  former  was  then  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham ;  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of 
St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  Dublin,  that,  in  his  dedication  ser- 
mon.  Dr.   Wiseman  thus  referred  to   Father  MatheVs 

preaching,  and  its  marvellous  results : — 

Long  ago,  a  Pilgrim  came  from  the  East,  and  described  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Christians  under  the  galling  Infidel  yoke,  and  beseechingly 
called  upon  their  brethren  to  relieve  them ;  his  words  sank  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  many,  and  nimibers  of  rich  and  poor  put  on  their  breast 
the  Cross  of  the  Church,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  resolution  and  harmony  with  which  so  many 
obeyed  his  call,  and  the  imspeakable  success  of  his  mission,  seemed  to 
give  it  a  Divine  sanction,  and  his  cause  was  declared  to  be  the  cause 
of  God.  Actuated  by  motives  as  inspiring,  an  himible  son  of  St. 
Francis  has  travelled  your  land,  preaching  against  a  vice  which  was 
the  greatest  bane  of  your  domestic  happiness  and  spiritual  welfsure ; 
calling  upon  you  to  take  up  the  Cross  of  the  Church  and  place  it  in 
your  hearts,  and  not  on  your  garments.  How  has  this  mission  suc- 
ceeded, and  how  was  that  call  obeyed  P  It  has  been  obeyed  beyond 
all  human  calculation ;  and  the  adhesion,  not  of  thousands,  but  of 
millions,  has  proved  the  authority  that  sanctioned  it.  Has  God  not 
thus  extended  his  blessing  even  to  the  most  despised  amongst  you  P 
Yes,  my  brethren,  and  when  you  see  the  reproach  of  intemperance, 
formerly,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  cast  upon  you,  now  removed  — 
when  you  see  the  humble  family  that  was  cold  and  helpless  now  warm 
and  comfortable — when  you  see  the  children  of  the  poor  not  neglected, 
not  illiterate,  and  destitute  of  clothing,  but  decentiy  clad,  and  edu- 
cated and  supported,  and  the  young  people  sober,  and  industrious,  and 
virtuous ',  and  when,  in  fine,  you  see  the  happy  and  contented  fiEunily 
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sitting  round  a  well  famished  board,  don't  forget  Him  wHo,  through 
God,  has  given  those  blessings,  and  blessed  the  peasant  as  well  as  the 
prince,  the  cottage  as  well  as  the  palace.  Those  blessings  will  soon  be 
the  familiar  words  of  the  country  ;  the  traces  of  your  feuds  will  soon 
be  extinguished,  education  will  be  brought  to  every  home,  the  preva- 
lence of  temperance  will  open  new  ways  of  industry  for  honourable 
ambition ;  and  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the  neighbouring 
nations  will  point  to  you  as  a  country  God  has  specially  favoured,  and 
munificently  blessed.     Peace  and  prosperity  are  in  your  path. 

In  a  discourse  delivered  in  Boston,  Dr.  Channing  de- 
scribes that  marvellous  moral  revolution  which  was  being 
then  accomplished  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic : — 

At  the  present  moment,  it  is  singularly  unreasonable  to  doubt 
and  despair  of  the  improvement  of  society.  Providence  is  placing 
before  our  eyes,  in  broad  light,  the  success  of  efforts  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  human  affaire.  I  might  refer  to  the  change  produced  among 
ourselves  within  the  last  few  yeare,  by  the  exertions  of  good  men,  for 
the  suppression  of  intemperance,  the  very  vice  which  seems  the  most 
inveterate,  and  which,  more  than  all  others,  spreads  poverty  and 
crime  ;  but  this  moral  revolution,  in  our  own  country,  sinks  into 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  amazing  and  almost  incredible  work 
now  in  progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  A  few  years  ago, 
had  we  been  called  to  name  the  country  of  all  others  most  degraded, 
beggared,  and  hopelessly  crushed  by  intemperance,  we  should  have 
selected  Ireland.  There,  men  and  women,  old  and  younjr,  were  alike 
swept  away  by  what  seemed  the  irresistible  torrent.  Childhood  was 
baptized  into  drunkenness;  and  now,  in  the  short  space  of  two  or 
three  yeare,  this  vice  of  ages  has  been  almost  rooted  out.  In  the 
moral  point  of  view,  the  Ireland  of  the  past  is  banished  —  a  new 
Ireland  has  started  intx)  life  ;  five  millions  of  her  population  have 
taken  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence ;  and  instances  of  violating  the 
pledge  are  very,  very  rare.  The  great  national  anniverearies,  on 
which  the  whole  labouring  population  used  to  be  dissolved  in  excesses, 
are  now  given  to  innocent  pleasures.  The  excise  on  ardent  spirits 
has  now  been  diminished  nearly  a  million  sterling.  Historj*  records 
no  revolution  like  this ;  it  is  the  grand  event  of  the  present  day. 
Father  Mathew,  the  leader  in  this  moral  revolution,  ranks  far  above 
the  henws  and  statesmen  of  the  times.  However,  as  Protestants,  we 
may  question  the  claims  of  departed  saints,  here  is  a  living  minister, 
if  he  may  be  judged  from  one  work,  who  deserves  to  be  canonised, 
and  whose  name  should  be  placed  in  the  Calendar  not  fur  below 
Apoetles.    And  is  thia  an  age  in  which  to  be  sceptical  as  to  radical 
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changes  in  society,  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  mass  of  men  from  brutal 
ignorance  and  still  more  brutal  yice  P 

This  beautiful  passage  was  first  called  to  the  attention 
of  Father  Mathew  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hort,  a  venerable 
Presbyterian  minister,  then — in  January  1842 — dwelling 
in  Swansea,  who  writes  to  his  reverend  friend  in  a  strain 
honourable  to  both : — 

Eveiy  day  of  my  life  I  offer,  at  the  throne  of  grace,  my  prayer  for 
continued  support  to  your  soul  and  body  in  your  labours  of  Christian 
love — for  continued  efficacy  to  be  imparted  to  your  glorious  and  bene- 
volent efforts ;  and  I  think  I  know  you  weU  enough  to  be  sure  that 
you  will  not  esteem  as  presumptuous  that  prayer  and  blessing  of  a 
very  aged  fellow-disciple  of  the  Saviour,  trembling  and  tottering  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  I  rejoice  most  sincerely  in  that  honour 
with  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  crown  you ;  and  in  the  reputa- 
tion, so  well  sustained  and  so  widely  extended,  which  envelops  you  as 
a  white  and  lustrous  robe  of  real  dignity.  As  a  testimony  of  the 
extension  of  the  report  of  the  wonderful  work  of  divine  grace  which 
is  now  being  carried  on  by  your  efforts,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  a  transcript  from  a  late  publication  of  the  illustrious  American 
writer,  Channing,  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mrs.  Huxham,  daughter  of 
mine,  living  in  the  vicinity,  who,  together  with  Mrs.  Edgar,  in  Cork, 
share  their  father^s  respect,  admiration,  and  high  esteem  for  you. 

The  two  additional  testimonies  to  the  practical  benefits 
conferred  on  the  community  by  Father  Mathew's  mission 
belong  to  the  year  1842.  The  one  was  spoken  by  Lord 
Louth,  the  other  was  written  by  a  Catholic  priest. 

The  following  brief  report  of  his  lordship's  speech  at  a 
temperance  festival  in  the  assembly-room  of  Tallanstown, 
and  at  which  many  of  his  tenantry  were  present,  is  taken 
from  an  Ulster  newspaper : — 

Lord  Louth  complimented  the  members  of  the  teetotal  association, 
and  said  that,  in  whatever  clime  or  country  he  should  travel,  he  would 
be  ever  found  the  staunch  advocate  of  the  teetotal  system.  lie  had 
seen  many  societies,  but  a  pleasanter  sight  he  never  saw  than  the 
present,  where  all  was  sobriety,  harmony,  and  cheerful  good  order. 
He  knew  they  had  many  enemies,  who  would  rather  have  them 
fighting,  cursing,  and  breaking  each  other^s  heads.  As  a  magistrate, 
what  had  he  or  the  bench  to  perform  P  scarcely  anything  except 
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ftning  the  poor  people  for  their  animaU  (pigs  and  goats)  treapaadng 
on  the  road ;  and  the  police  had  nothing  to  do  than  to  watch  them, 
and  right  glad  they  would  he  to  catch  them — ^for  thej  had  no  ot..ur 
employment  A  teetotaller  never  was  hrought  hefore  him  accused  of 
crime  ;  and  he  was  sure  none  of  the  present  company  would  take  one 
hundred  guineas  and  hreak  their  pledge.  He  concluded  hy  stating 
that,  wherever  he  would  he,  he  would  be  happy  to  see  such  a  sight. 

The  writer  of  the  pregnant  note  now  given  was  then 
officiating  in  the  parish  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  city 
of  Cork,  and  has  been  for  several  years  parish  priest  of 
Blackrock,  the  beautiful  peninsida  which  forms  so  fine  a 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  Lee.  Writing  to  Father 
Mathew  on  the  9th  of  April  1842,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'SuUivan 
Bays : — 

I  hope  your  journey  will  he  productive  of  much  good  in  the  parish 
of  Killavullen.  The  change  idready  effected  there  hy  your  apostolic 
labours  is  almost  miraculous.  Quiet  and  order  prevail  in  the  little 
town,  which  two  years  since  was  the  continued  scene  of  riot,  drunken- 
ness and  blasphemy. 

Testimonies  such  as  the  foregoing,  which  might  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent,  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  country.  They  assisted  to  impart  to  the 
public  feeling  of  the  nation  a  higher  moral  tone,  and  to 
inspire  disgust  and  hatred  of  the  vice  which  had  neutral- 
ised so  many  fine  qualities  and  entailed  so  deep,  if  not  so 
deserved  a  reproach  upon  the  character  of  a  whole  people. 
If  strangers,  too,  thought  so  much  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  what  might  still  be  accomplished — if  those 
from  a  distance  described  in  such  glowing  colours  and  in 
such  lofty  terms  that  moral  revolution  which  was  making 
Ireland  famous  throughout  the  civilised  world  —  why 
should  not  her  own  children  feel  proud  of  the  virtue  and 
self-denial  through  which  those  great  things  were  achieved, 
and  of  that  bright  and  glorious  vista  opened  to  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  moralist  and  the  patriot  ?  These  testimonies, 
so  full  of  generous  sympathy,  had,  upon  a  susceptible  and 
impulsive  race,  the  effect  of  a  trumpet  blast — they  stirred 
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the  hearty  roused  the  spirit,  and  strengthened  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  leaders  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  of  temperance.  They  also  tended  to  deepen  into 
something  akin  to  idolatry  the  feeling — of  mingled  respect, 
veneration,  and  aflFection — in  which  Father  Mathew  was 
held  by  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  The  speeches,  the 
addresses,  the  poetic  effusions  of  that  day,  partook  of  a 
character  which  would  seem  absurdly  inflated  and  exag- 
gerated, if  one  did  not  make  fair  allowance  for  the  circum-^ 
stances  of  the  hour,  and  the  hopeful  exultation  of  the  ardent 
and  the  eloquent — ^who  perhaps  had  been  themselves 
rescued  from  danger  or  misery  through  the  agency  of 
Father  Mathew,  and  who  thus  spoke  from  the  fervent 
gratitude  of  the  heart. 

Comical,  too,  were  many  of  the  speeches  delivered  from 
the  platform,  and  at  *  festivals,'  as  tea-parties  in  the  tem- 
perance rooms  were  usually  termed.     Here  the  members 
were  occasionally  induced  to  narrate  their  own  experiences, 
and  describe,  for  the  advantage  of  the  younger  portion  of 
the  audience,  the  miseries  which  drunkenness  had  entailed 
upon  themselves  and  their  families,  and  the  benefits,  to 
mind  and  body  and  worldly  interests,  which  sobriety  had 
C4»nferred  upon  them.     Frequently,  such  addresses  were 
full  of  homely  good  sense,  of  heart-moving  pathos,  and 
also  of  genuine  humour;  and  to  a  more  favourable  or 
sympathetic  audience  than  an  assembly  of  Irish  teetotallers, 
who  had  just  enjoyed  a  plentiful  but  simple  meal  of  true 
temperance  fare,  it  would  be  almostimpossiblefor  an  orator, 
practised  or  unpractised,  to  address  himselt     They  were 
always  in  good  humour  and  good  temper ;  and  neither  a 
flash  of  wit,  or  fun,  or  humour,  nor  a  happy  bit  of  de- 
scription, nor  a  brilliant  sentence,  nor  an  animated  appeal, 
failed  to  elicit  the  appropriate  response — a  hearty  laugh, 
or  a  rousing  cheer.     But  if  the  orator  had  no  experience 
to  narrate,  no  lesson  to  inculcate,  or  no  moral  to  draw — in 
that  case  he  had  only  to  indulge  in  unlimited  praise  of 
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Father  Mathew,  and  he  was  sure  to  succeed.  That  name 
was  never  referred  to  without  applause  following  its  men- 
tion; and  with  any  assembly  of  teetotallers,  praise  of 
Father  Mathew  would  alone  have  been  suflficient  to  impart 
vivacity  to  dulness,  or  interest  to  the  most  rambling  and 
inconsequent  nonsense.  The  love  of  the  people  for  their 
*  moral  leader,'  as  they  so  often  heard  him  termed,  was 
intense,  and  manifested  itself  at  every  possible  opportunity. 
The  more  grandiose  orators  heaped  upon  him  all  kinds 
of  attributes,  and  ransacked  history,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, for  names  which  they  might  befittingly  apply  to  him. 
Moses  and  Maccabaeus,  Judith  and  Joshua,  as  well  as 
Julius  Caesar,  Brian  Borhu,  and  the  Great  Napoleon,  were 
not  rarely  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  ambitious 
orator ;  and  the  innocent  people  applauded,  and  Father 
Mathew  beamed  with  benevolence,  while  the  speaker 
proved,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  most  generally  to  that 
of  his  audience,  the  happy  fitness  and  appositeness  of  the 
most  outrageous  '  parallel.' 

The  writer  remembers  an  occasion  on  which  a  village 
schoolmaster,  of  high  repute  for  a  style  of  eloijuence  lofty 
and  incomprehensible,  but  not  the  less  prized  on  that 
account,  compared  Father  Mathew  to  '  a  solicitous  mother 
holding  up  her  tender  babe  to  her  lacteal  bosom.'  Elo- 
quence of  that  sublime  order  required  a  somewhat  specially 
cultivated  audience  to  appreciate  its  merit ;  but  a  narra- 
tive like  the  following,  delivered  with  appropriate  gestiu^, 
and  comical  winks  and  nods,  was  sure  to  bring  down  the 
house. 

After  such  really  clever  and  brilliant  speeches  as  were 
frequently  heard  on  these  occasions  from  the  accomplished 
and  scholarly  lieutenants  of  the  temperance  leader,  droll 
addresses  had  all  the  effect  of  broad  farce  after  genteel 

comedy.    Tim ,  the  orator  whose  speeches  were  at  all 

times  received  with  delight,  especially  by  the  younger 
portion  of  the  audience,  had  an  incorrigible  propensity  for 
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pronouncing  *  this,'  ^  that,'  or  *  the,'  as  if  it  were  spelled 
*dis,'  ^dat,'  or  'de,'  —  and  this  tightening  process  was 
applied  by  him  to  every  other  word  that  admitted  of  its 
application. 

After  much  persuasion—  for  he,  at  first,  usually  affected 
the  bashful — Tim  was  induced  to  step  into  the  narrow 
space  left  for  the  speakers.  Having  bowed  to  Father 
Mathew,  nodded  to  the  rest,  and  taken  one  or  two 
prefatory  scratches  at  his  red  poll,  Tim  thus  delivered 
himself: — 

Yer  reverence,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  de  dickens  a  one  ov  me 
knows  how  to  make  a  speech  at  all :  so  ye  all  must  excuse  me,  if  ye 
plaze;  but  it  would  be  a  mane  ting  in  me  to  be  after  denyin*  de 
goodness  of  God ;  an^  shure  't  is  I  was  de  boy  dat  see  de  two  sides  ov 
de  shillin'— de  bad  an*  de  good.  I  \e  nottin'  to  boast  ov  in  de  way 
of  hoight;  an'  dough  I  say  it  dat  shouldn't  say  it,  dere  were  few 
boys  ov  my  inches  dat  would  bate  me  in  hurley  or  football — dough 
dat  isn't  neider  here  nor  dere — but,  small  as  I  am,  I  could  put  a 
gallon  of  porter  out  of  sight  wid  de  best  ov  'em ;  and  as  for  whisky, 
why  'twas  like  m udder's  milk  to  mo  —  I'd  lap  it  as  de  cat  laps 
crame.  Ov  cooree,  dere  ar'n't  people  standin'  in  de  middle  ov  de 
road  wid  pints  ov  porter  in  dere  handn,  sayin',  ^  Good  man,  will  ye  be 
plazed  to  drink  a  drop  dis  hot  day,  or  dis  could  morning'  ?  —  for 
wheder  'tis  hot  or  could,  'tis  all  de  same — one  drinks  to  be  could, 
and  anoder  drinks  to  be  hot — an'  'tis  mighty  could  it  is  in  de  end. 
No,  yer  reverence,  an'  ladies  and  gentlemen,  little  ye  gets  for  nottin' 
in  dis  world — and  fait'  'tis  myself  had  such  a  druthe  upon  me,  dat 
'twas  just  as  if  I  swallowed  a  lime-burner's  wig.  I  hadn't  aise  or 
pace  so  long  as  I  wasn't  tumin'  the  bottom  of  a  pint  or  a  naggin'  to 
the  ceilin' — an'  so  long  as  I  had  a  fardin',  I  melted  it  in  drink. 
Dere  are  many  here  dat  knows  me,  an'  knows  that  I  was  a  good 
hand  at  earuin'  money ;  but  if  one  tinks  of  nottin'  but  drinkin',  de 
di^dl  a  good  'twould  be  to  him  if  he  had  de  bank  of  Ireland  to  call 
his  own,  an'  de  banker  houldin'  on  be  the  raipin'-hook  up  in  de 
moon,  like  Dannel  O'Rourke.  So  you  see,  ladies,  de  poor  wife  soon 
hadn't  a  fardin  to  bless  herself  wid,  and  de  childer,  de  craytures, 
often  went  to  bed  could,  and  me  blackguardin'  and  gladiatorin'  about 
de  town,  drinkin'  here  an'  drinkin'  dere,  until  one  'ud  tink  I'd 
burst,  savin'  yer  presence ;  for  de  dickens  a  one  ov  me  knows  where 
I  put  it  all — I  was  like  a  punchin  on  two  legs.  Yer  reverence,  I'm 
puzzled  entirely  to    understand  why  one    doesn't   take   half  nor 
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quAiter  de  tar  dat  one  does  or  porter  or  pmicli ;  bat  if  de  taj  we  liad 
here  dis  eTenin*  was  pnnch,  an*  I  in  de  onld  times,  *tian*t  de  tay 
cup,  but  de  big  jog,  dat  'ud  be  mj  share  dis  blessed  night  Well,  ot 
coorse,  dis  kind  ot  ting  couldn't  go  on  widont  bringin*  me,  an*  de 
poor  wife  and  chflder,  to  sup  sorrow.  I  first  drank  mj  own  clothes 
into  de  pawn — den  I  drank  mj  wife*s  doak  off  or  her  back— den 
I  drank  her  flannel  petticoat  and  her  gound— den  I  drank  de  cops 
and  de  saucers  out  ot  de  cupboard — den  I  drank  de  plates  and  dishes 
off  OT  de  dresser — den  I  drank  de  pot  an'  de  kittle  off  ot  de  fire 
—den  I  drank  de  bedclothes  from  de  bed,  and  de  bed  from  under 
meself  an'  me  wife — until,  de  Lord  bless  us  I  dere  wasn't  a  mortial 
haport  dat  wasn't  turned  into  gallons  ot  porter,  an*  glasses  ot 
whiskr,  an'  dandies  ot  punch!  Well,  what  brought  me  to  mj 
sinses  at  last  was  de  could  flure,  and  de  empty  bellj,  and  de  poor 
childer  ciyin'  '  Daddy,  daddy,  we're  hungry.'  I  remimber  de  last 
night  OT  my  blackguardin',  dere  wasn't  a  bit  to  ait,  or  a  sup  to  taste, 
for  de  poor  little  tings,  an'  I  tould  dem  to  go  to  bed,  an'  to  hould 
dere  whisht,  an'  hot  bodder  me.  'Daddy,  daddy,  we're  hungry/ 
says  de  bigi^est  fellow,  *  and  our  mudder  didn^t  ait  a  bit  all  day,  an' 
she  gsTe  all  she  had  to  K&tty  and  Billy !  *  '  Daddy,  daddy,'  says  de 
littlest  of  de  boys — dat's  BiUy — '  I  can't  go  to  sleep,  Fm  so  could.* 
'  God  forgiTe  yer  onnateral  £sder ! '  says  I ;  *  for  'tis  he's  the  purty 
boy  intirely!  wid  his  drinkin'  and  his  blackguardin'.  Hould  yer 
whisht,*  says  I,  *  an*  I'll  make  ye  comfortable ; '  an'  wid  dat,  saTin' 
yer  presence,  ladies,  I  takes  me  breeches — 'tis  no  laughin'  matter,  I 
tell  ye — an'  I  goes  OTer  to  the  craytures,  an'  I  sticks  one  of  de 
childer  into  one  of  de  legs,  an'  anoder  of  de  childer  into  de  oder 
leg,  an'  I  buttons  de  waistband  round  dere  necks,  an*  I  tould  d«n 
for  de  life  ov  dem  not  to  dare  as  much  as  sneeze  for  de  rest  ot  de 
night — an'  dey  didn't,  poor  childer.  But  be  cockcrow  in  de  moniin', 
Billy,  who  was  a  mighty  airly  bird,  cries  out,  'Daddy,  daddy!' 
'  A^Tiat's  de  matter  ? '  says  I.  *  I  want  to  get  up,  daddy,'  says  he. 
'  Well,  get  up,  an'  bad  scran  to  ye,'  says  I.  *  I  can't,'  says  de  young 
shaver.  'Why  can't  ye,  ye  kantankerous  curP'  says  I.  'Me  an' 
Tommy  is  in  de  breeches,'  says  he.  '  Get  out  ot  it,'  says  I.  '  Daddy, 
we're  buttoned  up,'  says  de  little  fellow,  as  smart  as  you  plaze.  So 
up  I  got,  an'  unbuttoned  the  craytures;  an'  I  says  to  meself 
'twas  a  bumin'  shame  dat  de  children  ot  a  Christian,  laTe  'lone  a 
haythin',  should  be  buttoned  up  in  a  breeches,  instead  ot  lying  in  a 
dacent  bed.  So  I  slipped  on  de  breeches  on  my  own  shanks,  and  off 
I  goes  to  his  reverence,  an'  I  cakes  de  pledge ;  an'  'twas  de  crown- 
pio<re  dat  yer  reverence,  God  bless  you !  slipped  intode  heel  ot  my  fist* 
dat  set  me  up  again  in  de  world.     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  me  atoiy  if 
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tould ;  an'  alll  have  to  say  is  dis — dat  I've  lost  de  taste  for  whisky 
an*  porter^  an'  for  dandies  of  punch  too.  An'  dough  I  don't  be  for 
standing  trates  or  takin'  trates,  still,  an'  all,  if  a  friend  comes  in  de 
way,  he's  welcome  as  de  flowers  of  May ;  and,  glory  be  to  the  Lord  t 
and  tanks  to  his  reverence,  dere's  a  a  clane  place  to  resave  him,  an'  a 
good  leg  OY  mutton  an'  trimmins  on  de  table,  and  a  cead  miUefaStha 
into  de  bargain.  Dat  is  what  I  calls  de  two  sides  ov  de  shillin'— de 
bad  an'  de  good. 


The  reader  may  imagine  the  applause  amid  which  Tim, 
proud  of  his  oratorical  success,  retired  to  his  former 
comer,  where  he  was  received  by  his  blushing  but  happy 
wife,  and  listened  with  complacency  to  the  congratulations 
of  his  friends.  Father  Mathew  heartily  enjoyed  Tim's 
description  of  the  novel  use  to  which  he  applied  his  small- 
clothes. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Father  Mathew  an  AdTocate  of  Law  and  Order — Warns  the 
People  against  Secret  Societies — Denounces  Blood-spilling — His 
Rage  for  making  *  Converts  *  — The  Victim  of  Lemonade — The 
Deserters — The  Cordials — Testimonies — Sketched  by  Thackeray. 

FATHER  MATHEW  was  not  only  the  preacher  of 
temperance,  but  also  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  law 
and  order.  Those  crimes  which  occasionally  startled  the 
public  mind,  and  brought  odium  and  disgrace  upon  the 
country,  were  denounced  in  unsparing  terms  by  the  good 
priest,  to  whose  kindly  and  generous  nature  cruelty  and 
violence  were  peculiarly  abhorent.  Against  secret  societies 
— those  pestilent  nurseries  of  outrage — he  constantly  raised 
his  voice,  oftentimes  with  the  happiest  result.  On  several 
occasions,  he  availed  himself  of  the  occurrence  of  some 
remarkable  outrage  to  address  the  most  salutary  warnings 
to  masses  of  the  peasantry  J/hroughout  every  district  of  the 
country. 

At  Lucan,  near  Dublin,  he  thus  referred  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  secret  societies,  and  called  upon  his  hearers 
to  beware  of  their  villainous  emissaries.  This  was  in  June 
1842  :— 

I  am  sorry  to  hear,  from  a  respected  clergyman^  that  emissaries  are 
in  the  hahit  of  g'oing  into  the  coifoe-rooms  where  teetotallers  meet, 
for  the  purpose  of  ensnarinj?  them  into  hecoming  members  of  Kibbon 
Societies.  My  dear  friends,  I  caution  you  not  to  join  them,  whatever 
name  they  \h^rt.  If  any  of  th(Me  emissaries  address  you,  at  once  dis* 
close  the  matter  t*)  your  clerjryman,  or  to  the  next  magistrate ;  for 
these  bloodthirsty  wretches  only  seek  to  betray  you,  and,  having 
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effected  their  object,  they  would  then  go  to  a  foreign  land;  there  to 
live  on  the  blood-money. 

In  the  following  month,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  county 
Tipperary,  he  again  warns  the  people  against  the  snares  of 
those  wicked  organisations : — 

I  have  seen  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  it  has  been  imputed  to 
the  district  of  Newport  that  secret  societies  exist  there.  This  I  am 
afflicted  to  hear — that  any  district  where  the  temperance  cause  has 
been  established  could  harbour  such  societies.  I  have  always, 
earnestly,  perseveriugly,  emphatically,  cautioned  the  people  against 
those  societies,  because  they  are  filled  with  danger,  with  vice,  with 
iniquity — ^because  they  cut  at  the  roots  of  social  order — ^because 
they  are  the  blight  and  bane  of  social  happiness.  I  hope  most 
earnestly  that  the  people  of  Newport  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate such  societies,  if  any  of  them  yet  remain,  and  that  they  will 
persevere  until  every  trace  of  them  is  obliterated.  The  authors  and 
concoctors  of  those  societies  have  no  good  object  in  view;  they  only 
think  how  they  can  ensnare  the  unsuspecting  into  their  hellish  toils, 
and  then  they  sell  their  victims  to  the  offended  laws  of  the  country 
for  the  wages  of  iniquity.  Beware  of  these  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing—they steal  upon  their  intended  victim  under  the  disguise  of 
assumed  friendship ;  but  they  are  only  thinking  of  the  blood-money 
at  the  time.  My  venerable  and  respected  friend,  Dr.  Healy,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  clergy  of  the  Archdiocese  to  join  the  standard  of 
temperance,  has  at  all  times  cautioned  his  people  against  those  socie- 
ties ;  and  I  trust,  most  confidently,  that  the  words  of  that  exemplary 
priest  will  be  listened  to  with  attention,  and  that  his  warning  voice 
will  be  heard  amongst  them. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  vast  multitude  assembled  in  the  same  county.  Father 
Mathew  impressively  enforced  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
denounced,  in  thrilling  language,  two  atrocious  murders 
perpetrated  but  a  short  time  before,  at  Kileacle  and  the 
Silver-mines. 

The  perpetrators  of  these  red-handed  murders  (said  he)  cannot 
escape  the  just  anger  of  God.  Though  the  brand  of  Cain  on  their 
brow  may  not  bo  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  mortals,  to  the  eye  of  the 
Eternal  it  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon  is  to  us.  Let  them  hide  in 
the  solitude  of  a  cavern,  or  oven  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  though 
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the  wares  of  fhe  sea  rolled  over  them,  the  ere  of  Hearen  piereee 
through  every  gloom,  and  marks  out  the  wretch  who  has  shed  his 
brother*8  blood — who,  with  impious  hands,  has  taken  away  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature.  The  murderer  maj  escape  the  arm  of  man^s 
justice :  but  so  surely  as  he  quits  this  world,  and  stands  trembling 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  so  surelj  will  he  have  to  account  to 
the  Eternal  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  guiltj  in  this  life.  Crimes  such  as  thece,  my  dear  friends, 
bring  a  curse  on  the  land.  Oh,  in  the  name  of  God  I  hold  fast  to  the 
temperance  pledge,  and  shun,  as  you  would  the  plague,  the  company 
of  those  who  would  seek  to  entrap  you  into  secret  and  illegal  asso- 
ciations, which  are  the  authors  of  every  wickedness.  Listen  to  the 
voice  of  your  clergy,  your  faithful  and  devoted  friends,  and  they  will 
warn  you  against  the  wretches  who  go  about,  like  roaring  lions^ 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 

Father  Mathew  was  too  wise  to  condemn  those  who 
did  not  join  the  temperance  society,  or  who  enjoyed  the 
use  of  wine  and  other  stimulants  in  moderation.  He 
employed  every  art  to  obtain  followers  and  converte,  but 
his  advocacy  was  always  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
good  sense.  He  thus  expressed  his  opinion  upon  what 
was  then  a  vexed  question  with  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence : — 

While  I  laud  temperance,  and  call  on  all  to  join  its  ranks,  far  be  it 
horn  me  to  pass  censure  on  those  who  use  strong  liquors  in  a  moderate 
way.  I  no  more  condemn  them  than  did  St  Paul  condemn  the  state 
of  honourable  wedlock ;  but  I  8ay  that  every  motive  that  could  in- 
flueuce  a  Christian  to  adopt  any  line  of  conduct  calls  on  us  to  warn 
others  to  abHtain.  There  is  no  gratification  worthy  of  a  Christian 
that  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  tasting  intoxicating  liquors. 

But  having  thus  defended  himself  from  the  imputation 
of  holding  an  opinion  or  advocating  a  doctrine  which  would 
have  a  tendency  rather  to  repel  than  attract,  he,  in  a  few 
vigorous  words,  described  the  consequences,  both  temporal 
and  eternal,  which  were  brought  about  by  habitual 
drunkenness : — 

Oht  my  friends,  if  our  bridewell,  our  lunatic  asylum,  or  our 
prisons,  or  even  Hell  itself,  were  to  trace  on  our  adorned  walla  the 
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history  of  the  desolation^  the  agony,  and  the  eternal  ruin  wrought  hy 
drunkenness,  as  did  the  mysterious  hand  upon  the  wall  of  the  Court 
of  the  King,  Balthazzar^  the  reading  of  it  would  cause  our  hearts  to 
die  within  us,  and  our  spirits  to  faint  away. 

In  his  zeal  for  making  *  converts,'  no  man  ever  sur- 
passed Father  Mathew.  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  con- 
dition, was  a  protection  against  his  seductive  arts.  The 
venerable  grandfather  in  his  arm-chair,  or  the  toddler 
drawing  his  'go-cart,'  —  the  master  or  the  man,  the 
mistress  or  the  maid  —  the  porter,  the  clerk,  or  the 
merchant — the  policeman  or  the  prisoner — the  priest  at 
the  altar  or  the  boy  wearing  the  alb — the  schoolmaster 
and  the  schoolmistress — or  the  scholar  with  the  jacket 
and  the  scholar  with  the  frock  —  the  nurse  in  the 
hospital  or  the  patients  in  the  sick  ward — the  gentleman 
of  wide  estate  or  the  lodge-keeper  at  his  gate — ^the  editor 
of  the  newspaper  or  the  '  devil '  besmirched  with  ink — 
the  nobleman  or  the  sweep — the  fine  lady  or  the  street- 
scavenger, — all  were  alike  to  Father  Mathew,  who  never 
allowed  slip  an  opportunity  of  adding  a  new  follower  to 
his  standard. 

*  Did  you  see  Father  Mathew  lately  ? '  said  one  friend  to 
another,  whom  he  happened  to  meet  travelling  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  'I  did,'  was  the  reply.  'And  I'll 
engage  he  made  you  take  the  pledge  ?'  '  He  did,  indeed. 
But  did  you  see  him  lately  ? '  *  To  be  sure  I  did.'  *  And 
did  he  make  you  take  it,  too  ? '  *  That  he  did.'  *  There 
is  no  escaping  him ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.'  '  No,  nor 
I,  neither.' 

Many  a  young  fellow,  who  had  as  much  notion  of  taking 
the  pledge  as  he  had  of  jumping  over  the  moon,  was 
caught,  snaffled,  bound  hand  and  foot,  before  he  knew 
where  he  was.  *My  dear  child,  I  know  you  wish  to 
oblige  me  ? '  would  be  murmured  in  the  softest  and  most 
winning  accents  of  the  practised  entrapper  of  unsuspecting 
youth.     This  was   one  of  his  most  deadly  hooks,  and 
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seldom  failed  in  its  effect.  *  Indeed,  I  would.  Father 
Mathew — ^you  know  that,  sir,'  the  intended  victim  would 
incautiously  reply.  '  Well,  my  dear,  you  would  greatly 
oblige  me  if  you  would  join  our  society,  and  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  influence.'  *  But,  Father  Mathew,  I  assure 
you  I  have  no  occasion  for  it — I  was  never  drunk  in  my 
life,'  '  Of  course  you  were  not,  my  dear ;  and  therefore  it 
will  be  710  sacrifice  to  you — you  have  nothing  to  give  up, 
as  others  have ;  and  you  will  enjoy  the  consciousness  of 
having  afforded  a  good  example  to  those  who  need  it.  My 
dear  child,  don't  refuse  me  this  favour.'  And  before  the 
victim  could  frame  an  excuse  or  murmur  a  remonstrance, 
he  foimd  himself  on  his  knees,  repeating  the  words  of  the 
pledge,  and  on  rising  up,  he  was  a  Mathewite,  enrolled 
in  the  ranks  of  temperance,  with  a  silver  medal  hanging 
round  his  neck — the  same  medal  which  his  captor  had 
worn  a  momept  before.  Meet  him  in  a  coach  or  train ; 
meet  him  in  the  street ;  visit  him,  or  be  visited  by  him ;  it 
was  all  the  same — there  was  no  escape,  even  for  those  who, 
to  use  their  own  words, '  did  not  require  the  pledge,'  or  *  had 
no  occasion  for  it.'  In  flight  alone  was  there  protection 
from  the  wiles  of  one  who  was  well  versed  in  the  arts  of 
the  recruiting  sergeant  as  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  chief  and  leader.  Numbers  of  innocent  boys  and  girls 
gladly  did  as  he  required  of  them,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
holiday,  or  the  possession  of  a  picture-book  or  a  doll ;  and 
if  it  were  said  that  there  was  not  much  value  of  converts 
of  this  chiss.  Father  Mathew  would  reply,  '  I  prefer  them 
to  all  others.  Besides,  they  will  be  men  and  women  one 
of  those  days.  It  is  on  the  youth  of  the  country  I  place 
my  chief  dependence.'  And  thousands  of  silver  medals, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  ordinary  medals,  did 
these  young  teetotallers  cost  him  who  valued  their  acces- 
sion Ko  highly. 

For  his  young  lady  friends  he  had  an  appeal  which  was 
generally  irresistible : — '  Surely,  my  dear  child,  you  cannot 
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refuse  to  do  glory  to  God  ?  You  know  not  what  may  be 
the  salutary  influence  of  your  example  in  preserving  poor 
weak  creatures  from  misery  and  crime.  To  save  others 
from  temptation,  is  to  do  glory  to  God ;  and  surely,  my 
dear,  j/ou,  who  were  so  religiously  brought  up,  cannot 
refuse  to  do  that.'  Down  on  her  knees  went  the  young 
girl  thus  appealed  to.  And  in  this  manner  did  the  tem- 
perance leader  swell  the  ranks  of  his  society,  and  extend 
its  influence  among  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  of 
the  community. 

*  Once  a  teetotaller,  for  ever  a  teetotaller,'  was  Father 
Mathew's  declaration  and  policy.  No  miser  ever  clutched 
his  golden  coin  with  a  more  eager  grasp  than  did  Father 
Mathew  his  teetotallers.  It  was  with  a  positive  sense  of 
pain  that  he  became  conscious  of  the  desertion  or  back- 
sliding of  a  single  follower.  He  mourned  over  the  loss  of 
a  stray  sheep,  and  never  rested  till  he  had  followed  it  into 
the  wilderness  of  temptation,  and  brought  it  back,  and 
placed  it  safely  in  the  fold.  There  was  one  infallible 
mode  by  which  the  good  man's  temper  might  at  any 
moment  be  ruffled.  That  was  by  returning  him  the  card 
and  medal,  thereby  formally  seceding  from  the  society, 
and  renouncing  the  practice  of  temperance.  He  could 
retain  his  composure  against  open  attack  or  malignant 
imputation,  and  no  human  being  ever  so  readily  forgave 
his  enemies  as  he  did ;  but  to  lay  down  the  medal,  and 
tell  him  that  you  no  longer  intended  to  adhere  to  '  tem- 
perance ' — which  meant  total  abstinence — was  an  off'ence 
for  which  he  had  no  patience,  and  scarcely  any  for- 
giveness. 

A  gentleman  called  on  him  one  day,  at  his  house  in 
Cove  Street,  and  no  sooner  did  Father  Mathew  hear  his 
well-known  voice  than  he  hurried  down  stairs  to  welcome 
him.  *  My  dear  sir,  I  am  delighted  and  proud  to  meet 
you,  and  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well.'  ^Indeed, 
Father  Mathew,  I  am  not  at  all  so  well  as  I  appear  to  be,* 
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replied  his  friend,  in  dolorous  tones.  '  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear  it,  my  dear  sir;  perhaps  you  work  too  hard?'  *I 
do,  sir,  work  pretty  hard ;  but  it  is  not  that  that  injures 
me ;  the  fact  is,  Father  Mathew,  it's  the — lemonade.'  *  The 
lemonade,  my  dear ! — what  lemonade  ? '  '  The  lemonade, 
sir,  that  I  drink  after  dinner — it  doesn't  agree  with  my 
stomach.'  *  Well,  my  dear,  then  don't  drink  it.  You  can 
have  coffee  instead ;  and  good  water  is  wholesomer  than 
anything  else.'  It  then  appeared  that  the  gentleman  had 
come  to  resign  his  pledge ;  at  which  intelligence  the  grief 
of  Father  Mathew  was  excessive,  for  he  dreaded  the  in- 
fluence which  this  example  might  have  on  others.  He 
entreated  and  implored  *  his  old  and  much-loved  friend, 
whom  he  had  known  from  childhood,'  to  take  back  his 
medal,  and  '  not  abandon  the  good  and  holy  cause ; '  but 
the  much-loved  friend  was  inexorable,  explaining  at  the 
same  time,  his  conscientious  belief  that,  from  the  pecu- 
liarly delicate  nature  of  his  constitution,  and,  in  fact, 
intricate  construction  of  his  stomach,  he  required  the  mild 
stimulant  of  at  least  one  tumbler  of  punch  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  *  Then,  sir,  you  may  go  and  drink  a  bucket- 
full  of  it  every  day  of  your  life,'  said  Father  Mathew, 
losing  all  patience,  and  turning  his  back  upon  the  victim 
of  lemonade.  For  months  after  Father  Mathew  could  not 
afford  a  civil  word  to  the  backslider,  for  his  fall  was 
as  the  fall  of  a  tower ;  but  the  indignation  died  away  in 
time,  and  the  deserted  leader  could  even  laugh  pleasantly 
at  the  sad  effects  of  aerated  beverages  upon  a  delicate 
constitution. 

The  writer  hi\A  dined  and  spent  the  evening  with 
Father  Mathew,  and,  at  nine  o'clock,  was  about  leaving 
the  house,  being  escorted  to  the  door  by  his  polite  host ; 
but  just  as  he  was  bidding  him  adieu,  there  appeared  in 
the  doorway  a  great  strapping  fellow,  more  than  six  feet 
in  stature.  *  Let  me  see  who  this  is,'  said  Father  Mathew. 
*Well,  my  dear,  what  is  it  you  want?'  said  he  to  the 
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countryman;  ^perhaps  you  desire  to  take  the  pledge.  If 
so,  you  will  do  a  good  work,  and  God  will  bless  you  for 
avoiding  temptation.  No  good  ever  came  from  strong 
drink,  my  dear,  either  to  body  or  souL'  The  poor  country- 
man seemed  terribly  embarrassed,  and  fumbled  something 
between  his  fingers.  *  Kneel  down,  my  dear,  and  repeat 
the  words  of  the  pledge  after  me,'  said  the  priest.  *  Tis  n't 
that  I  want,  yer  reverence — 'tis  to  give  it  up.'  *  Give  it 
up ! — ^you  surely  don't  mean  to  break  your  solemn  pledge, 
and  to  become  a  drunkard!'  thundered  the  indignant 
temperance  leader.  *  No,  yer  reverence ;  but  I'm  not  well 
in  my  health,  and  the  docther  says  I'm  better  be  after 
giving  up  the  pledge — and  here's  the  kard  and  middle.' 
Saying  this,  the  countryman  flung  them  both  on  the  table 
in  the  little  parlour,  and  made  a  rapid  movement  towards 
the  door;  but  before  he  had  reached  the  door.  Father 
Mathew  seized  him  by  both  shoulders,  and  treated  him  to 
a  downright  hearty  shake,  saying,  *  Go  away — go  away — 
you  great  big  booby !  What  a  shame  to  think  that  a  man 
of  your  size  can't  do  without  strong  drink  1  Don't  tell 
me  of  your  doctors — I  know  better — you  don't  want 
whisky  or  porter  —  I  don't  want  them.  Go  sirl  you 
will  be  one  day  sorry  for  your  foolishness.'  And  he 
shoved  the  recreant  into  the  street,  down  which  the 
poor  fellow  fled,  as  if  the  dogs  of  remorse  were  yelping  at 
bis  heels. 

There  might  sometimes  be  seen  a  flying  pledge-breaker, 
pursued  by  one  of  the  clerks  or  by  a  volunteer,  rushing 
down  Drinan  Street — which  was  immediately  opposite  the 
well-known  dwelling  in  Cove  Street — or  down  Cove  Street^ 
and  Father  Mathew  watching  the  chase  from  the  window 
or  the  street  door.  It  occasionally  happened  that  a  head 
was  popped  inside  the  parlour  door,  and  that  a  clink  of 
some  hard  substance  on  the  floor  followed  the  words — 
*  There  'tis  for  ye — I'm  done  with  it  anyhow ; '  and  a  rush 
towards  the  street  door  would  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
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an  audacious  deserter  was  about  escaping,  having,  as  it 
were,  fluns:  down  his  firelock  before  the  face  of  his  com- 
mander.    Away  the  brave  Donnelly  would  rush  in  pursuit, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  some  sturdy  son  of  temperance  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  parlour  at  the  time ;  and  if  the 
culprit  were  overtaken  and  captured,  and  Father  Mathew 
in  the  way,  speedy  repentance  and  prompt  pardon  were 
the  result ;  but  it  as  frequently  occurred  that  the  plan  of 
escape  had  been  too  well  matured,  and  that  means  had 
been  taken  to  baffle  piu^uit,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of 
capture.     There  was  also  a  more  simple  and  less  perilous 
mode  of  giving  up  the  pledge,  which  was  largely  availed 
of.     This  was  by  slipping  the  card  or  the  medal  under  ttie 
hall  door,  or  into  the  letter-box,  or  even  sending  it  through 
the  post-office ;  and  to  this  safer  mode  of  abandoning  the 
cause,  and  *  taking  to  strong  drink,'  the  dread  of  meeting 
Father  Mathew,  and  encountering  his  anger,  induced  many 
to  have  recourse.     But  when,  wretched  and  woe-begone, 
with  tattered  clothes  and  pale  faces,  the  deserters  returned, 
after  a  week's  debauch,  there  was  no  anger  to  dread — 
they  knew  that  compassion  and  tenderness  were  always 
awaiting  the  poor  penitent  prodigal.     Tnily,  there  was 
more  joy  in  that  parlour  at  the  return  of  one  drunkard 
than  at  the  enrolment  of  ninety-nine  sober,  who  had  never 
fallen. 

The  original  pledge  did  not  contain  a  clause  against 
*  cordials ; '  and,  ere  long,  the  evil  of  the  omission  was 
made  apparent  in  a  very  injurious  manner.  A  new  trade 
sprang  into  existence,  under  the  shadow  and  protection  of 
the  Temperance  Society,  and  the  practice  of  cordial  drink- 
ing became  but  too  general. 

*  Pat,'  said  a  gentleman  to  his  servant,  who  was  oscil- 
lating on  liis  legs  in  a  strange  manner,  'you  liave  been 
drinking.  Why,  the  man  is  dnink  I '  '  Me  drunk,  sir ! 
and  I  temperate  those  four  years  I '  said  Pat,  in  a  wronged 
and  reproachful   tone.     'Well,   if  you   ar'n't  drunk,   I 
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never  saw  a  drunken  man  in  my  life — that's  all.  *  Sir, 
I'm  temperate,'  said  Pat,  who  had  at  the  same  time  to 
clutch  the  edge  of  the  sideboard,  to  save  himself  from  an 
upset.  *Tell  me,  Pat,  my  poor  fellow,  what  have  you 
been  taking  that  disagreed  with  you  so?'  enquired  his 
master,  with  an  air  of  intense  solicitude.  ^Well,  then, 
sir,  I'll  tell  you  no  lie;  'tis  them  cordials — the  divil's 
cure  to  them  for  cordials  I — indeed,  I'm  sure  and  certain 
there's  poison  in  them,  for  I  can't  ketch  a  hoult  of  any- 
thing that  it  doesn't  slip  out  of  my  hand ;  and  it  gives 
me  enough  to  do  to  manage  my  legs,  that's  going  under 
me,  all  the  same  as  if  I  was  a  cripple.  Bad  luck  to  you 
for  cordials ! ' 

Now,  poor  Pat  was  the  type  of  many  others,  who — 
though  nothing  could  induce  them  to  break  the  pledge 
by  taking  the  forbidden  articles,  whisky,  porter,  ale,  or 
other  *  strong  drink ' — freely  indulged  in  what,  after  all, 
was  much  the  same  thing ;  for  whisky  was  the  base  and 
chief  ingredient  of  these  *  cordials,  fruit  liquors,  and  the 
like,'  against  which  Father  Mathew  now  protested  with 
all  his  energy.  At  a  meeting  near  Blarney,  in  the  year 
1842,  he  referred  to  this  too  common  practice  of  cordial 
drinking,  and  also  to  the  medical  dispensation  in  the 
original  pledge — which,  as  his  own  statement  proves,  was 
liberally  availed  of  by  not  a  few  of  his  followers : — 

There  is  one  subject  which  I  must  particularly  call  your  attention 
to,  and  1  caution  you  against  making  use  of  those  snares  of  Satan, 
temperance  cordials,  for  they  cannot  be  manufactured  or  compounded 
without  the  aid  of  whisky  of  the  worst  description ;  and,  as  Colonel 
Titus  said  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  'Shall  we  who  fought  the  lion 
(whisky  and  porter)  allow  ourselves  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf  P '  I 
would  sooner  a  man  would  break  his  pledge  openly,  for  he  then 
would  be  a  base  pledge-breaker;  but  a  man  who  drinks  those  cordials 
is  not  only  a  base  pledge-breaker,  but  also  a  hypocrite.  There  was  a 
dispensation  placed  in  the  pledge,  that  the  use  of  spirits  would  be 
allowed  for  medical  purposes,  but  when  I  introduced  that  clause  I  had 
no  idea  that  a  man  in  peifect  health  would  have  a  doctor's  certificate 
in  Ids  pockety  and  then  consider  himself  authorised  to  take  wine  and 
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punch  at  his  dinner ;  but  my  intention  waa,  that  be  should  bring  bit 
prescription  to  an  apothecary  or  druggist,  and  anything  be  wished  to 
give  him  he  was  perfectly  welcome  to  take.  I  have  now  in  my  pos- 
session a  certificate  from  a  doctor,  not  forty  miles  from  where  we  are 
at  present;  given  to  a  pig-jobber,  who  could  not  do  his  business  with- 
out a  glass,  and  also  another  given  to  a  carman,  who  wished  to  take  a 
glass  in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  evening,  eveiy  day  he  went 
to  Cork. 

Thenceforward,  Father  Mathew  might  be  heard  announc- 
ing at  the  very  top  of  his  voice,  and  high  above  the  heads 
of  kneeling  crowds,  that  the  pledge  included  '  cider,  cor- 
dials, fruit  liquors,  and  the  like ' — the  latter  comprehensive 
word  being  rather  sung  than  spoken,  and  pronounced  as  if 
it  were  spelled  '  loike.' 

Relapses  and  backslidings  were  among  the  trials  to 
which  the  temperance  leader  was  subjected,  and  which,  for 
the  time,  had  a  most  depressing  effect  on  a  mind  that, 
always  sensitive,  was  occasionally  sad.  But  he  had  his 
hours  of  consolation  as  well.  Thus  his  heart  rejoiced 
within  him  as  he  received  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
temperance  in  distant  parts  of  the  world — America  or 
India — or  when  he  received  invitations  from  Scotland  and 
England,  and  also  from  the  United  States,  expressed  in 
the  most  flattering  language,  and  giving  glowing  evidence 
of  the  spread  and  triumph  of  his  beloved  cau«e. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fennelly, 
Catholic  Hishop  of  Madras,  was  one  of  that  class  of  com- 
munications which  were  sure  to  have  a  cheering  effect 
upon  his  mind : — 

Catholic  Cathedral,  Madras: 
Noveralier  22.  1842. 

Vrry  rkv.  and  vert  dear  Friend, — The  little  zeal  I  wa«  sup- 
ported to  entertain,  while  I  waA  in  the  Iftland  of  Saints,  for  the 
prospurity  of  that  groat  society  for  which  the  Almighty  has  raised 
you  up  as  an  Apowtle,  was  wafted  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  bv  a 
iihorter  and  more  expeditious  way  than  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and 
long  before  my  arrival  was  noised  abroad  in  Madras.    I  was  not  weU 
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landed  here,  when  a  large  party  of  Her  Majesty's  67t1i  Regiment^ 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gbrman  at  their  head,  fell  upon  their  knees  before 
me,  begging  to  be  enrolled  in  Father  Mathew*s  Society.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  pledge,  particularly  when  they  informed  me,  that  their  minds 
were  made  up  for  sevend  weeks  to  the  perpetual  abandonment  of  all 
intoxicating  liquors.  When  I  expressed  a  hope  before  sending  them 
away,  that  they  would  never  dishonour  Father  Mathew,  one  of  them 
cried  out, '  Of  course  we  will  be  as  good  as  our  countrymen  at  home.' 
lie  was  an  Irishman. 

The  Catholic  soldiers  at  Poonamalla  and  St  Thomas's  Mount 
were  not  behind  their  brethren  of  Fort  St.  George,  when  opportunity 
offered  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  same  glorious  cause  of  Tem- 
perance. The  good  clergyman  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  the  Rev.  C. 
Murphy  (is  not  that  a  Cork  name  P)  profited  of  the  good  example 
which  was  given  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  (Gorman,  and,  to  the  great 
edification  of  his  fiock,  he  took  the  pledge  likewise. 

Nor  was  Father  Mathew,  humble  and  modest  as  he  was, 
at  all  insensible  to  the  eloquent  praises  of  a  well-written 
address,  a  gracefidly-penned  letter,  or  a  happy  speech.  It 
was  not  his  vanity  that  was  flattered — it  was  his  heart  that 
was  touched.  Never  was  testimony  so  acceptable  as  when 
it  did  justice  to  his  motives, — ^for  there  were,  alas!  too 
many  who  questioned  their  purity  and  disinterestedness, 
notwithstanding  that  he,  with  his  own  hand,  had  struck 
down  the  prosperity  of  his  own  family.  Coming  from 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  religious  faith,  these  testi- 
monies were  still  more  acceptable  to  his  harassed  mind, 
which  naturally  sympathised  with  his  jaded  frame. 

Thackeray,  who  certainly  was  no  hero-worshipper,  bore 
a  just  and  discriminating  testimony  to  the  character  of 
Father  Mathew,  whom  he  happily  hit  off  in  his  *  Irish 
Sketch  Book.'  The  age  of  Father  Mathew  at  the  time  he 
was  sketched  by  the  author  of  *  Vanity  Fair,'  was  not  two- 
and-forty,  as  he  supposed  it  was,  but  two-and-fifby.  The 
difference  was  in  the  reality,  not  in  the  appearance ;  for 
he  did  not  look  a  day  older  than  the  age  then  attributed 
to  him. 
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On  the  day  we  arrived  at  Cork,  and  as  the  passengers  descended 
from  the  'drag/  a  stout,  handsome,  honest-looking  man,  of  some 
two-and-forty  years,  was  passing  by,  and  received  a  number  of  bowa 
from  the  crowd  around.  It  was  Theobald  Mathew,  with  whose  &ce 
a  thousand  little  print-shop  windows  had  already  rendered  me  familiar. 
He  shook  hands  with  the  master  of  the  carriage  very  cordially,  and 
just  as  cordially  with  the  master's  coachman,  a  disciple  of  temperance. 
as  at  least  half  Ireland  is  at  present  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
Mr.  Mathew*8  manner,  except  that  it  is  exceedingly  simple,  hearty, 
and  manly,  and  that  he  does  not  wear  the  downcast,  demure  look, 
which,  I  know  not  why,  certainly  characterises  the  chief  part  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  profession^  He  is  almost  the  only  man,  too,  that  I 
have  met  in  Ireland,  who,  in  speaking  of  public  matters,  did  not  talk 
as  a  partisan.  With  the  state  of  the  country,  of  landlord,  tenant, 
and  peasantiy,  he  seemed  to  be  most  curiously  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted; speaking  of  their  wants,  differences,  and  the  means  of 
bettering  them,  with  the  minutest  practical  knowledge.  And  it  was 
impossible,  in  hearing  him,  to  know,  but  from  previous  acquaintance, 
whether  he  was  Whig  or  Tory,  Catholic  or  Protestant  His  know- 
ledge of  the  people  is  prodigious,  and  their  confidence  in  him  as 
great;  and  what  a  touching  attachment  that  is  which  these  poor 
fellows  show  to  anyone  who  has  their  cause  at  heart,  even  to  anyone 
who  says  he  has  I  Avoiding  all  political  questions,  no  man  seems  more 
eager  than  he  for  the  practical  improvement  of  this  country.  Leases 
and  rents,  farming  improvements,  reading  societies,  music  societies, 
he  was  full  of  these ;  and  of  his  schemes  of  temperance  above  all. 
He  never  misses  a  chance  of  making  a  convert,  and  has  his  hand 
ready  and  a  pledge  in  his  pocket  for  sick  or  poor.  One  of  his 
disciples,  in  a  livery-coat,  came  into  the  room  with  a  tray,  Mr. 
Mathew  recognised  him,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  directly ;  so  he 
did  with  the  strangers  who  were  presented  to  him ;  and  not  with  a 
courtly  popularity-hunting  air,  but,  as  it  seemed,  from  sheer  heartv 
kindness  and  a  desire  to  do  everyone  good.  When  breakfast  was 
done  (he  took  but  one  cup  of  tea,  and  says  that,  from  having 
been  a  great  consumer  of  tea  and  refreshing  liquids  before,  a  small 
cup  of  tea,  and  one  glass  of  water  at  dinner,  now  serve  him  for  his 
day*s  beverage),  he  took  the  ladies  of  our  party  to  see  his  burying- 
ground,  a  new  and  handsome  cemetery,  lying  a  little  way  out  of  the 
town,  and  whore,  thank  God!  Protestants  and  Catholics  mav  lie 
together  without  clergymen  quarrelling  over  their  coffins. 

Invitations  flowed  in  upon  Father  Mathew  fom  various 
places  in  England  and  Scotland — from  Catholic  bishops. 
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from  temperance  societies  belonging  to  all  sects,  and  also 
from  private  individuals  of  station  and  eminence.  Early 
in  the  year  1842,  he  received  a  gratifying  address  from  the 
ladies  of  Edinburgh,  signed  by  2,000  fair  petitioners,  who 
prayed  him  to  commence  his  promised  mission  in  Scotland 
in  its  capital.  Invitations  from  many  other  places  in 
Scotland  were  received  likewise  about  the  same  time ;  to 
one  of  wliich — from  Greenock — he  replies : — 

The  only  regret  I  feel  is  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of 
my  fixing  at  present  a  period  for  my  journey  to  Scotland.  It  would 
affi>rd  me  great  pleasure  to  hasten  the  time ;  but  I  must  first  heal  tho 
deep  and  festering  wounds  of  the  Irish  people. 
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Desires  to  keep  firee  of  Politics— O'Connell  a  Teetotaller — The 
Easter  Procession  of  1842 — The  Liberator  and  the  Apostle — 
Tom  Blewitt's  Speech — The  Stranger's  Evidence  -Characteristic 
Incident— Father  Mathew's  Considerateness. 

TO  keep  the  temperance  cause  free  from  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  the  politics  of  the  day,  was  one  of  Father 
Mathew's  most  anxious  desires ;  and  we  doubt  if,  among 
the  many  anxieties  consequent  upon  his  position,  as  the 
leader  of  a  great  movement,  there  was  one  which  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  him  as  that  which  he  felt  upon  this  head. 
To  those  who  remember  the  period,  from  1840  to  1845,  it 
is  well  known  that  it  was  one  of  intense  political  excite- 
ment, when  the  public  mind  of  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of 
constant  activity,  and  during  which  were  held,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  island,  meetings  and  demonstrations 
unsurpassed  in  their  magnitude  and  significance.  Father 
Mathew  had,  on  a  hundred  different  occasions,  proclaimed, 
and  most  truly,  that  his  society  was  unsectarian  and  un- 
political, and  that  temperance  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  politics  or  polemics;  though  he  well  knew,  at  the 
same  time,  that  nearly  the  nine-tenths  of  those  who  had 
taken  the  pledge  at  his  hands  were  Repealers,  more  or  less 
advanced  in  their  opinions,  and  that  there  was  another 
man  in  Ireland  who  divided  their  admiration  and  affection 
with  himself — and  that  man  was  Daniel  O'Connell.  If 
Father  Mathew  were  ever  so  much  inclined  to  interfere 
with  the  political  belief  or  action  of  his  followers,  he  was 
too  prudent   to   think   of  carrying   his   inclination   into 
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practice  5  for  he  well  knew  that  however  great  and  de- 
served was  his  influence,  and  however  much  he  was  loved 
and  venerated  by  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  still,  if  he 
attempted  to  impose  restraint  or  check  upon  their  free 
action,  they  would  have  burst  the  bonds  of  allegiance  to  his 
moral  leadership,  and  openly  disregarded  his  admonitions, 
or  even  his  commands.  What  he  could  do,  in  a  matter 
so  full  of  delicacy  and  indeed  of  peril,  he  did — namely,  to 
induce  the  members  of  the  temperance  reading-rooms  to 
refrain  &om  turning  their  rooms  into  political  meeting- 
places,  and  to  withhold  their  bands,  if  possible,  from  being 
present  at  political  gatherings.  In  the  former,  he  very 
much  succeeded ;  but  with  the  bands  his  task  was  far  more 
difficult,  and  much  less  successful.  Father  Mathew  never 
supposed  that  a  man  was  to  relinquish  his  natural  interest 
in  politics  merely  because  he  relinquished  strong  drink, 
or  that  the  fact  of  his  wearing  a  medal  was  to  change  his 
whole  nature.  He  was  fully  aware  that,  in  their  homes, 
in  their  workshops,  and  in  their  rooms,  his  followers  read 
other  than  temperance  speeches ;  and  that  there  were  few, 
among  those  who  received  him  at  all  times  with  such 
genuine  demonstrations  of  respect  and  affection,  whose 
blood  was  not  stirred  by  the  fiery  accents  of  that  great 
tribune,  whose  voice  was  so  often  heard  with  delight  by 
his  countrymen. 

Though  taking  no  part  whatever  in  poUtics,  Father 
Mathew  was  still  proud  to  know  that  his  influence  was  felt 
in  the  political  agitation  of  the  day,  and  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  O'Connell,  for  this  reason—-  that  enormous 
multitudes  of  people,  who  assembled  at  the  call  of  the 
political  leader,  were  held  in  perfect  restraint  by  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  the  moral  leader ;  and  that  many  thou- 
sands of  the  full  grown  population  of  Ireland  met  together, 
in  various  places  and  at  different  times,  in  all  seasons  and 
imder  all  circiunstances,  and  that  no  one  instance  of  out- 
rage or  riot  ever  justified  the  interference  of  the  watcbfiil 
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and  jealous  authorities.     Large  bodies  of  men^  young  and 
old,  came  from  long  distances  to  the  places  of  meeting,  and 
retnmed  to  their  homes  and  occupations  with  a  peaceable- 
nenB  and  good  order  that  were  among  the  most  striking 
features  of  that  wondrous  political  agitation,  which  seemed 
to  rouse  the  whole  manhood  of  at  least  three  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.     If  O'Connell  were  enabled  to  keep  in  check 
an  excitable  and  ardent  people,  whom  he  had  inflamed  to 
the  highest  point — ^by  visions  of  future  prosperity  and 
happiness,  of  glory  and  grandeur  to  their  country,  as  the 
result  of  that  legislative  independence  which  he  assured 
them,  and  which  he  no  doubt  at  the  time  believed,  they 
could  obtain — it  was  through  the  aid  of  Father  Mathew 
that  he  did  so ;  for  though  O'Connell  might  have  success- 
fully imposed  total  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks  upon  his  countrymen  for  a  week,  or  for  a  month, 
as  was  done  during  the  Clare  election,  on  which  Catholic 
Emancipation  mainly  turned,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  imposed  it  upon  them  for  any  consi- 
derable time.     And  had  he  to  deal  with  a  people  liable  to 
dnmkenness,  and  therefore  rife  for  disorder  and  tumult, 
he  never  could  have  guided  his  followers  for  so  many 
years  within  the  narrow  paths  of  obedience  to  the  law, 
respect  for  the  sacredness  of  property,  and  imdeviating 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  *  moral  force.'     It  was  to 
Father  Mathew  that  O'Connell  was  mainly  indebted  for 
the  peace  and  good  order  that  so  signally  marked  those 
great  gatherings  which  inspired  the  apprehension  of  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  the  wonder  of  those  who  re- 
garded them  with  the  interest  or  the  curiosity  of  strangers. 
Independently,  then,  of  the  good  which  temperance  con- 
ferred on  the  people  in  their  individual  capacity,  and  of 
the  greater  industry  and  higher    morality  it  promoted, 
O'Connell  cherished  it  as  a  means  to  his  own  ends — the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  which  required  a  thoroughly 
obedient  and  docile  people  to  lead.     And  only  in  a  country 
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elevated  and  purified  by  Father  Mathew's  preaching,  could 
the  political  tribune  have  found  that  thoroughly  obedient 
and  docile  people.  Hence  O'Connell  aided,  so  fjar  as  he 
could,  the  moral  movement  of  the  day« 

That  O'Connell  was  impressed,  even  at  an  early  period, 
with  the  gravity  of  the  movement,  and  the  hold  which 
temperance  had  taken  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 
we  have  an  interesting  evidence  in  the  fifth  voliune  of 
Guizot's  'History  of  My  Times.'  At  a  dinner  party  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  (now  Lord  and  Lady 
Stanley,  of  Alderley),  on  the  8th  of  April  1840,  the  French 
Statesman  met  the  Irish  Tribune ;  whose  conversation  he 
thus  records : — 

He  spoke  much ;  he  detailed  the  progress  of  temperance  in  Ireland ; 
the  drunkards  were  disappearing  by  thousands — the  taste  for  regular 
habits  and  more  refined  manners  advanced  in  proportion  as  inebriety 
receded.  No  one  expressed  the  slightest  doubt.  I  asked  him  whether 
this  was  a  mere  pufiT  of  popular  humour,  or  a  lasting  reform  I  He 
replied  gravely,  '  It  will  last ;  we  are  a  persevering  race,  as  all  are  who 
have  suffered  much.'  He  took  pleasure  in  addressing  himself  to  me 
— in  calling  me  to  witness  the  improved  fortune  of  his  country,  and 
his  personal  triumph.  I  retired  towards  midnight,  and  was  the  first 
to  go,  leaving  Mr.  0*Connell  surrounded  by  four  cabinet  ministers 
and  five  or  six  ladies  of  rank,  who  listened  to  him  with  a  mixture, 
somewhat  comic^  of  curiosity  and  pride^  of  deference  and  disdain. 

O'Connell  was  really  sincere  in  his  advocacy  of  temper- 
ance ;  and  the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity  is  the  fact  that, 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  gave  up  altogether  the  use  of 
wine,  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  moderation.  And  it  was 
not  until  he  had  been  imperatively  ordered  by  his  medical 
adviser,  to  resume  his  former  practice  of  using  wine  as  a 
stimulant,  specially  necessary  in  his  case,  that  he  did  so. 

Perhaps  O'Connell  thought  he  was  conferring  a  signal 
favour  on  Father  Mathew,  when  he  publicly  annoimced,  at 
the  usual  weekly  meeting  in  Conciliation  Hall,  in  Dublin, 
that  on  the  following  Monday —Easter  Monday,  the  28th 
of  March,  1842 — he  was  to  join  the  temperance  procession 
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which  was  to  take  place  in  Cork  on  that  day.  But  Father 
3Iathew,  though  he  may  have  r^arded  the  visit  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  as  a  compliment,  certainly  did  not 
look  on  it  in  the  light  of  a  favour ;  and  if  he  could  have 
prevented  the  announcement  of  the  visit  by  any  sacrifice 
on  his  part,  he  would  willingly  have  made  that  sacrifioei 
and  simply  for  this  reason — that  he  was  honestly  sincere  in 
his  desire  to  keep  the  temperance  movement  free  from 
the  least  connection  with  politics,  and  that  he  felt  that 
O'ConnelUs  presence  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  so  marked 
and  conspicuous  a  manner,  would  seriously  compromise  his 
personal  reputation ,  and  injure  the  cause  in  certain  quar- 
ters from  which  he  had  received  valuable  countenance,  and 
even  practical  assistance.  If  Father  Mathew  could,  by 
any  possibility,  or  on  any  pretence,  have  adjourned  the 
procession,  or  got  rid  of  it  altogether,  he  certainly  would 
have  done  so ;  but  Easter  Monday  was  the  day  specially 
devoted  to  such  demonstrations,  and  the  temperance  socie- 
ties throughout  an  extensive  district  of  the  country,  had 
already  made  their  preparations  for  taking  part  in  it 
There  was  no  help  for  it  now,  and  therefore  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter ;  which 
he  accordingly  did. 

\Miatever  the  feelings  with  which  Father  IMathew  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  O'Connell's  intended  presence 
on  Easter  Monday,  the  delight  of  the  people  was  excessive : 
they  thought  only  of  the  pleasure  of  beholding  their  beloved 
*  Liberator '  on  an  occasion  so  full  of  joy  and  exultation. 
The  idea  of  seeing  the  two  men  whom  they  most  loved 
and  admired  walking  together  in  the  siime  procession,  gra- 
tified their  attachment  to  their  political  leader,  who  had 
emancipated  their  altars,  and  to  their  moral  leader,  who 
had  brought  happiness  to  their  homes.  Great,  then,  was 
the  joy  which  the  announcement  of  O'Connell's  intended 
visit  spread  tlirough  the  now  blended  ranks  of  Temperance 
and  Kepeah 
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O'Connell  arrived  in  Cork  on  Saturday  the  26th  of 
March,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  he  edified  the 
congi-^ation  of  the  churc^i  in  which  he  performed  his 
devotions,  hy  his  fervour  and  piety;  for  O'Connell  was 
profoundly  attached  to  his  faith,  and  complied  with  its 
solemn  obligations  with  the  most  devout  reverence. 

The  great  event  of  the  following  day  waB  described  the 
same  evening  in  a  local  newspaper ;  and  as  the  sketch  was 
written  at  the  moment,  it  will  now — 'twenty-two  years 
after — afiFord  the  reader  a  more  vivid  picture  of  what  a 
temperance  procession  was  in  those  days,  than  any  descrip- 
tion which  memory  could  supply.  We  omit  a  long  list  of 
the  diflferent  societies,  with  local  descriptions  and  allusions, 
which  could  not  be  understood  by  the  general  reader ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  societies,  57  in  number, 
were  accompanied  by  41  bands,  and  that  the  strength  of 
these  societies  ranged  from  50  members,  the  lowest,  to  700 
members,  the  highest.  The  average  number  was  from 
150  to  200 — making,  on  the  whole,  about  10,000  persons 
actually  walking  in  procession.  With  this  statement,  we 
shall  allow  the  writer  of  the  following  sketch*  to  describe 
one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
memorable,  of  the  temperance  demonstrations  of  that 
period : — 

Prom  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  which  was  rather  threatening 
and  inclined  to  rain,  the  city  was  thronged  with  numberless  groups  of 
people,  either  anxious  to  behold  the  anticipated  spectacle,  or  about  to 
fall  in  ¥rith  the  several  societies  that  were  to  walk  on  the  occasion. 
Every  road,  street,  lane,  and  avenue,  leading  into  Cork,  echoed  to  the 
sound  of  music,  as  hundreds  and  thousands  poured  in  from  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  districts  of  the  country,  or  even  from  places  so  far 
distant  as  thirty  or  forty  miles.  Long  before  the  time  appointed  for 
starting,  the  vast  area  of  the  Com  Market  was  densely  crowded  with 
various  societies,  each  headed  by  its  band  of  twenty  or  even  thirty 
musicians,  the  members  dressed,  with  scarfs,  blue,  pink,  or  green,  of 
Irish  manufacture,  and  holding  a  long  white  wand  decorated  with 
coloured  ribbons  or  laurel.    Before  the  several  societies  was  borne 

*  From  the  *  Cork  Examiner  *  of  the  tame  day. 
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ft  ia^  ov  iMBner^  geiMiBllT  wttk  die  nmmB  ai  A»  pttiruli  rmhi  ta 
winch  tbey  bdoiKred ;  wme  himnir  pmtpd  on  dkem  an  appvopiala 
derice,  or  allegnrical  lepgegentitiiM,  aod,  in  numj  nipw,  a  fiiU-kngik 
ftgare  of  the  Apostle  hiTniylf 

At  tlie  hour  of  eleven,  tiie  ^ocesBon  began  to  oaove  alowij  tnm 
the  Corn  Maricet,  over  Ao^ese*  Bridge^  down  the  Sondi  Mall^  akog 
the  Parade,  and  op  Great  George  Street^  the  Western  Road,  and  ao 
through  the  entire  roate  settled  on  some  weeks  prerioaBlj.  When 
thej  had  proceeded  aa  Cur  aa  the  Coantr  Clah-Hoase,  thej  were  met 
hf  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dablin,  who  came  to  join  Fath^  Mathew. 
Their  greeting  was  warm  and  affectionate. 

The  flcene  which  followed,  it  might  be  poflsbie  to  imagine,  bat  is 
eertainl J  impossible  to  describe.     Who  could  tell  of  the  wild  jojoaa 
ahoat  that  rent  the  verj  air  as  the  two  great  men  of  Ireland^  the 
political  and  the  moral  emancipators  of  her  people,  met  together! 
The  eagerness — the  exclamations  of  defight — the  rushings  forward 
to  snatch  a  look  at  both — ^the  rapture  and  enthusiasm  oi  that  moment 
— are  beyond  oor  poor  powers  of  description.    In  a  short  time  after, 
Thomas  Lyons,  oor  own  Major,  accompanied  bj  several  respectable 
gentlemen   and   merchants,  joined   the   procession.     Another  shout 
welcomed  his  arrival     Father  Mathew  then  walked,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  one  side,  and  the  Mayor  of  Cork  on  the  other.     Every 
window  was  crowded  vrith  brilliant  groaps  of  fashionably-dressed 
ladies,  who  waved  their  handkerchiefs  as  the  splendid  array  filed 
before  them.     Every  roof,  hall-door,  balcony,  balustrade,  wall,  and 
projec-tion  was  literally  covered  with  a  mass  of  eager  and  delighted 
lyings,  who  cheered  with  all  their  might  as  the  Liberator  or  Apostle 
came  in  view.    As  the  procession  was  passing  the  house  of  Dr.  Bullen, 
on  the  South  Mall,  in  a  window  of  which  sat  the  Right  Reverend 
Doctor  Murphy,  the  leaders  halted,  whereupon  every  man  raised  hit 
hat  in  respect  for  our  venerable  and  beloved  Bishop,  while  loud  and 
continued  cheers  echoed  from  ten  thousand  voices.     His  lordshipi 
who  seemed  visibly  affected  at  this  testimony  of  affectionate  respect, 
blessed  the  thousands  before  him,  and  bowed  with  an  appearance  of 
g^reat  feeling.     No  language  can  at  all  do  justice  to  the  tremendous 
crowd  of  people,  who  did  not  form  part  of  the  regular  array,  but  who 
lined  the  streets  on  both  sides,  and  who  required  all  the  exertions 
of  the  vigonius  stewards  to  keep  them  from  breaking  the  Una  of 
march.     In  whatever  street  there  was  a  temperance  reading-roomi 
thnrt>  WAS  an  arch  of  green  boughs  spanning  its  breadtb  from  house 
to  house.     Baniif^rs,  emblems,  garlands  of  flowers,  paintings  of  varioui 
kinds,  busts  of  Fnther  Mathew,  and  allegorical  devices,  decorated  ths 
walls  and  windows  of  the  several  rooms  before  which  the  pxoceaaioo 
passed. 
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The  Lord  Mayor  separated  from  the  procession  at  the  end  of  Lan- 
caster Quay,  when  he  knelt  down  and  received  the  hlessing  of  Father 
Mathew,  amidst  the  rapturous  cheerings  of  the  countless  spectators. 
His  lordship  then  departed  in  company  with  the  Mayor  of  Cork. 

After  marching  through  the  various  streets  marked  out  by  the 
arranging  committee,  the  vast  body  of  people  arrived  at  the  terminus, 
the  Coin  Market,  about  three  o^clock,  when,  after  having  cheered 
several  times,  they  quietly  separated  with  the  most  admirable  order. 

Thus  terminated  the  demonstration  which  inspired  Father 
Mathew  with  so  much  anxiety ;  but  bis  labours,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  procession,  might  be  said  to  have 
recommenced  with  its  termination — for  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  and  until  an  advanced  period  of  the 
night,  he  was  unceasingly  at  work,  administering  the 
pledge — vast  numbers  of  people,  from  the  country  as  well 
as  belonging  to  the  city,  having  been  influenced  to  join 
the  society,  as  much  through  the  excitement  of  the  day,  as 
by  the  practical  lesson  taught  in  the  good  clothes,  healthy 
appearance,  and  bappy  countenances  of  those  who  walked 
in  the  procession. 

The  pride  and  exultation  of  the  teetotallers  themselves 
will  be  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  working  man,  a 
prominent  member  of  one  of  the  most  famous  temperance 
rooms  of  the  city.     The  excellent  man  who  spoke  these 
words  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Globe  Lane  Room  on  the 
same  night,  is  now  no  more ;  but,  so  long  as  he  lived,  he 
continued  to  be  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  cause,  from 
which  he  derived  much  personal  benefit  and  no  little  fame: 
for  Tom  Blewitt  was  a  welcome  guest  at  every  *  festival ' 
held  in  Cork.     On  this  occasion  he  was  dressed  in  the 
handsome  uniform  of  the  band  of  the  room  of  which  he  was 
a  member.     It  may  be  mentioned  that,  among  the  bands 
that  accompanied  the  procession  of  the  day,  there  were 
several  that  wore  really  handsome  uniforms — some,  like  that 
of  the  Globe  Lane  Room,  purely  military ;  others  fanciful, 
with  national  colours  or  devices.     Many  a  senator  in  St. 
Stephen's  would  be  happy  to  possess  Tom  Blewitt's  facility 
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of  speaking ;  for  Tom,  as  his  admirers  justly  boasted,  could 
*  throw  off  a  speech '  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  without  the 
possibility  of  preparation.  It  was  thus  that  the  working 
shoemaker  of  Cork  responded  to  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man : — 

My  dear  friends,  I  will  not  trespass  on  your  time  by  making  ex- 
cuses about  inability,  but  will  at  once  say,  that  I  never  felt  so  proud 
in  my  life  as  I  do  at  this  moment.    I  feel  proud  when  I  recollect  the 
splendid  spectacle  of  this  day — I  feel  proud  of  my  present  com- 
panions, and  I  feel  proud  when  I  think  that  I  have  been  one  of  the 
humblest  instruments  of  raising  my  fallen  country  to  that  proud 
position  intended  for  her  by  nature  and  by  nature's  God.     Is  there 
anyone,  I  ask,  who  possesses  a  spark  of  true  feeling,  who  thinks 
with  the  mind  of  an  Irishman,  or  a  Catholic,  that  will  not  lend  his 
eveiy  energy  to  advance  this  cause,  until  all  Ireland  shall  stand  up  in 
the  ranks  of  regeneration  P     I  hope  that  the  pride  which  animates 
me  this  evening,  will  continue  to  animate  me  until  the  close  of  my 
earthly  existence.     ()n  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  City  Jail,  a 
trifling  delay  caused  tlie  procession  to  halt     I  looked  over  the  dark 
and  massive  walls  of  that  prison,  and  then  gazed  on  the  countless 
thousands  who  tiled  beneath  me  in  grand  array,  and  I  thought  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Father  Mathew,  and  the  noble  work  of  his  hands, 
how  many  of  those  whom  I  then  saw  before  me  in  happiness,  in 
virtue,  and  independence,  would  be  solitary  mourners  in  the  cells  of 
that  prison  !     I  thought  how  many  deserted  wives  and  children  would 
crowd  around  its  door,  weeping  in  bitterness  and  despair.     I  reflected, 
that  were  it  not  for  temperance,  how  many  would  have  been  guilty 
inmates  of  its  dungeons — how  many  would  have  rattled  the  convict's 
chain,  or  fallen  blet^ding  victims  to  the  offended  laws  of  their  country. 
I  thought  this,  and  I  asked  mysi'lf— was  there  man,  woman,  or  child, 
who  would  put  forth  a  hand  U)  che<'k  this  great  work,  that  will 
eventually  lesst>n  the  inmates  of  the  prison  and  the  work-house,  banish 
the  convict  hulks,  and  close  up  our  ptmal  settlements  ?     My  friends,  if 
you  see  such  a  person,  mark  him  as  an  enemy  to  his  country  and  his 
land — one  who,  like  a  second  Nero,  would  stab  the  womb  that  gave 
him  birth ! 

On  the  following  evening,  an  interesting  meeting  to<»k 
place,  at  which  Father  Matlu;w  was  presfut.  It  was  held  in 
the  Church  8tr(M?t  Room,  on  the  occasion  of  a  number  of 
emigrants — 240  in  all — being  entertained  previous  to 
their  departure  for  New  Brunswick,  in  the  ship  ^  Clyde/ 
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Father  Mathew  was  surrounded,  as  be  frequently  was,  by 
many  of  tbe  leading  citizens,  and  supported  by  bis  most 
zealous  and  eloquent  assistants.  Wbetber  it  was  from 
weariness,  or  the  necessity  for  reserve,  he  appeared  reluc- 
tant to  speak ;  and  in  answer  to  his  own  name,  which  was 
mentioned  in  glowing  terms,  and  received  with  more  than 
ordinary  enthusiasm,  he  said  but  a  few  words,  which  are 
given  principally  to  show  how  he  had  been  employed 
during  the  whole  of  that  day : — 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  allude  to  the  encomiums  that  have 
been  made  upon  me ;  I  know  that  the  speakers  have  drawn  them  from 
their  own  hearts^  piu^  and  unrestrained.  There  are  many  here  who 
have  witnessed  the  progress  of  the  temperance  cause,  from  the  time  I 
planted  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  until  it  has  grown  into  the  mighty 
tree  under  which  so  many  thousands  have  found  repose.  But  if  I 
allude  to  the  progress  of  the  cause,  I  am  so  identified  with  it  that 
anything  I  may  say  may  be  considered  egotism.  I  will  leave  it  then 
to  other  persons.  I  do  not  lay  any  claim  to  eloquence,  nor  have  I 
had  time  to  write  a  speech,  for  since  half-past  six  o'clock  this  morning 
I  have  been  occupied  in  administering  the  pledge,  and  whatever 
pleasure  you  might  have  enjoyed  from  listening  to  a  prepared  speech 
from  me,  I  am  certain  that  you  would  be  better  pleased  to  know  that 
I  had  been  so  occupied. 

William  Martin  came  out  with  peculiar  force  on  that 
occasion,  and  added  the  camel  to  his  list  of  illustrious 
water  drinkers,  which  already  included  the  race-horse,  the 
lion,  and  the  elephant.  He  again  alluded  to  the  feeling 
of  personal  relief  which  he  experienced  in  April  1838,  when 
he  felt  the  load  of  the  temperance  cause  lifted  from  off  his 
shoulders  and  placed  on  those  of  *  his  friend  tbe  Apostle ' 
— for  William,  sober  Quaker  as  he  was,  fell  into  the  habit 
of  the  day,  and  called  Father  Mathew  *  the  Apostle,'  just 
as  others  did.  William  declared  that  there  was  not  a 
circumstance  which  liappened  on  the  previous  day  that 
could  offend  the  most  fastidious. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  health  of  Captain  Pbntreath 
of  the  good  ship  *  Clyde,'  was  pledged  in  flowing  cups 
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— of  tea ;  and  his  speech,  short  and  sailor-like,  is  Talnable 
as  the  testimony  of  a  disinterested  and  unprejudiced 
witness: — 

He  could  not  (he  siud)  allow  himself  to  be  seated  without  offerixig 
his  opinion  on  the  temperance  movement.  He  came  to  the  port  of 
Cork,  after  being  four  years  absent  from  it,  and  was  not  prepared  to 
meet  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  On  coming  into  the  harbooTi 
he  was  boarded  by  a  pilot,  whom  he  invited  to  dinner;  during  the 
dinner,  he  asked  him  to  take  a  drink  of  ale,  but  he  said, '  he  could 
not,  for  he  was  a  teetotal  man,  and  one  of  Mr.  Mathew's  society.* 
He  (the  captain)  asked  him  was  it  possible  that  a  Cork  pilot  could 
be  a  Mathewite  ?  and  he  was  told  by  the  pilot  that  he  was  one,  and 
for  fifty  guineas  he  would  not  drink  ale.  Next  came  the  boatmen, 
who  said,  they  would  take  me  in  for  such  and  such  a  sum ;  and  how 
different  was  their  manner  then,  compared  ¥rith  when  they  used  to 
drink  the  calamity  water  I  It  was  a  pleasure  to  come  into  the  port 
of  Cork  under  the  present  circumstances.  On  his  landmg  he  was  not 
prepared  to  witness  the  sight  he  did  witness ;  for  though  he  had  been 
in  the  five  quarters  of  the  world,  he  never  witnessed  anything  of 
such  importance  as  the  procession  of  the  previous  day. 

That  procession  was  a  costly  one  to  Father  Mathew.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  societies  and  bands  had  come 
distances  of  20,  of  30,  and  even  of  40  miles.  As  many  as 
700  people  had  walked  in  from  Kinsale.  Large  numbers 
had  also  come  from  Dunmanway,  from  Milstreet,  and  from 
Mitchelstown.  Now  these  people  were  almost  exclusively 
of  the  class  that  lived  by  the  labour  of  their  hands ;  and 
tlie  very  effort  which  they  made  to  dress  for  such  an 
occasion,  and  to  prepare  for  such  a  journey,  was  a  severe 
drain  upon  their  scanty  resources.  Humanity  as  well  as 
policy  would  have  suggested  to  any  one  in  Father 
Mathew's  position,  that  some  consideration  should  be 
shown  to  these  poor  people;  but  the  prompting  of  his 
own  generous  and  thoughtful  nature  impelled  liim  to 
a  liberality  towards  them  which  might  be  fully  termed 
munificent,  but  which,  by  those  who  did  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  man  or  appreciate  his  position,  was  desig- 
nated as  foolish  and  wanton  extravagance.     The  temper- 
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ance  leader  had  in  him  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  knights 
of  old.  To  him,  as  to  them,  money  was  the  least  of  the 
goods  of  life ;  and  no  conqueror  in  the  tournament  ever 
scattered  largess  so  profusely  among  the  applauding  com- 
monalty as  Father  Mathew  scattered  silver  and  gold 
among  his  humble  followers.  Thus  it  was  that  these 
temperance  demonstratioDS,  which  indicated  the  progress 
and  the  triumph  of  the  cause,  formed  a  serious  item 
in  his  expenditure,  and  a  heavy  drain  upon  his  ex- 
chequer. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  following  rather  strange 
incident  occurred.  Father  Mathew  had  been  invited  to 
preach  for  some  charity,  and  afterwards  administer  the 
pledge,  in  a  certain  locality.  A  gentleman  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  name  has  probably  been  since  heard 
of  in  the  Court  of  Encumbered  Estates,  invited  him  to  his 
place,  where  he  treated  him  with  that  hospitality  and  dis- 
tinction which  were  alike  honouring  to  the  host  and  the 
guest.  Father  Mathew  was  to  sleep  at  this  gentleman's 
house,  and  to  be  driven  next  day  in  his  carriage  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  At  the  appointed  time,  on  the  following 
day,  the  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  and  having  taken  his 
leave  of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  he  set  out  in  company 
with  his  host.  The  two  gentlemen  passed  the  time  agree- 
ably, as  the  well-appointed  carriage  rolled  smoothly  along, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  fine  and  spirited  horses.  They  had 
arrived  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  appointed  place,  when 
there  was  a  sudden  stop.  Father  Mathew  at  once  looked 
out^  and  saw  two  or  three  rather  poor-lookiug  men,  one  of 
them  as  if  holding  the  horses'  heads,  and  the  others  at  the 
side  of  the  carriage.  Believing  them  to  be  enthusiastic 
followers,  who  desired  to  anticipate  his  arrival  by  coming 
to  meet  him  on  the  road,  or  poor  fellows  who  wished  to 
take  the  pledge  thus  early,  in  order  perhaps  to  make  no 
delay  in  the  village,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
and   leaned   out  eagerly  towards   them,  saying:  *Good 
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morrow,  boys !     Glad  to  see  you.     I  hope  we  shall  have  a 
fine  meeting.     You  wish  to  take  the  pledge  ? '     *  No,  yer 
reverence,'   said   a   cunning-looking   little   man,  with   a 
peculiarly  sharp  eye,  scratching  the  side  of  his  head  with 
an  air  of  comical  perplexity ;  *  we  ar'nt  going  to  be  after 
taking  the  pledge  now,  an'  I'm  temperate  myself  these 
three  years ;  'tis  on  another  little  business  we've  come.*    *  I 
am  delighted  to  meet  a  faithful  teetotaller  like  you,  my 
dear.    And  can  I  do  anything  for  you  or  for  your  friends  ? ' 
*  We're  much  obligated  to  yer  reverence,  and  a  fine  warrant 
you  are  to  be  good  an'  kind ;  but  'tis  with  the  masther 
there  we've  a  word  to  say,' — and  he  indicate  the  owner  of 
the  hospitable  mansion,  and  the  occupant  of  the  luxurious 
carriage,  with  a  nod  of  his  head,  and  a  significant  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.     *  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  sir,' 
said  Father  Mathew,  drawing  back,  so  as  not  to  prevent 
free  communication  between  his  travelling  companion  and 
his  tenants,  or  workmen,  as  he  supposed  the  three  men  to 
be.    But,  to  his  horror,  he  found  that  the  cunning-looking 
little  man  was  a  bailiff,  who  had  a  writ  to  serve  on  his 
hospitable  friend,  and  who  was  then  and  there  about  taking 
possession  of  his  carriage  and  horses.     The  dismay  and 
confusion  of  the  imhappy  gentleman,  at  this  unlucky  mis- 
chance, might  possibly  be  imagined,  but  certainly  could 
not  be  described ;  but  the  embarrassment  and  annoyance  of 
Father  Mathew,  at  witnessing  the  humiliation  of  a  friend, 
was  still  greater.     The  amount,  though  not  very  large, 
was  utterly  beyond  the  capability  of  the  gentleman  to 
meet,  at  least  on  that  occasion ;  but  Father  Mathew  pressed 
his  hand  softly  on  the  arm  of  liis  companion,  saying,  *  My 
deiir  sir,  pardon  the  liberty  I  am  going  to  take  with  you. 
Do  allow  me  the  gratification  of  relieving  you  from  this 
annoyance.'     And  having  ascertained  the  amount,  he  at 
once  settled  the  debt,  and  added  a  douceur  to  the  bailiff, 
such  as,  were  he  not  a  staunch  teetotaller  *  for  three  year 
an'  more,'  would  have  afforded  him  the  means  of  enjoying 
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a  protracted  *  batther,'  as  the  man  of  law  technically  termed 
a  systematic  debauch,  or  drinking-bout.  Away  rolled  the 
liberated  carriage,  while  Father  Mathew  employed  every 
kindly  art  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  his  humiliated  friend, 
and  to  distract  his  mind  from  dwelling  on  a  circumstance 
80  peculiarly  unpleasant. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Hifl  Charity  extends  itself  Abroad — He  visits  Glasgow — His 
Doings  in  that  City— Excitement  in  Cork — An  Irish  Ovation — 
Acknowledges  the  Welcome — His  annual  Holiday — The  austere 
Teetotaller  — Found  in  the  Fact  — The  Tins— No  Whisky  in 
Father  MatheVs  Plum-Pudding. 

HAVING-  now  fully  done  his  work  in  Ireland,  he  con- 
sented to  think  of  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  His  charity,  while  properly  commencing  at 
home,  was  now  inclined  to  extend  itself  abroad.  Besides, 
his  own  societies  and  his  own  country  people  were  thickly 
scattered  over  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  and 
Scotland  ;  and,  from  the  Irish  and  their  clergy,  the  most 
pressing  invitations  had  been  constantly  addressed  to  him 
for  more  than  two  years,  praying  that  he  would  visit  them, 
even  for  a  day,  and  representing  the  great  and  lasting 
benefit  which  he  woidd  thereby  confer  on  the  Irish  popu- 
lations of  the  Scotch  and  English  towns,  and  tlie  service 
he  would  thus  render  to  religion  and  to  the  country. 
Father  Mathew  well  knew  to  what  temptations  the  working 
populations  of  those  great  towns  were  of  necessity  exposed, 
and  how  habits  of  intemperance  not  only  degraded  the 
poor  impulsive  Irish,  but  altogether  obscured  those  virtues 
which  had  fair  play  whenever  they  were  rescued  from  a 
brutalising  and  debasing  vice.  He  longed,  then,  for  the 
opportunity  of  coming  t-o  their  rescue,  and  liberating  them 
from  a  bondage  which  destroyed  the  individual,  and  dis- 
honoured the  country  that  gave  them  birth.     To  Glasgow^ 
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where  there  was  a  vast  Irish  population^  he  first  turned  his 
practical  attention. 

His  brief  visit  to  Glasgow  was  most  successful,  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  service  which  he  rendered  to 
many  thousands  of  his  own  country  people  in  that  great 
city,  but  of  the  influence  which  his  presence  and  addresses 
had  in  breaking  down  prejudices  and  extending  his  popu- 
larity amongst  those  of  other  communions.  He  had 
received  many  and  pressing  invitations  from  various  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  from  various  bodies ;  but  that  which  he 
had  formally  accepted  was  from  his  friend  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Glasgow.  He  arrived  in  Greenock  on  Saturday, 
the  13th  of  August,  1842,  and  reached  Glasgow  the  same 
evening.  He  was  received  with  affectionate  reverence  by 
the  good  bishop  and  his  clergy,  many  of  whom  had  come 
from  Ireland,  and  who  on  that  account  felt  a  deeper 
interest  in  their  honoured  guest.  On  the  next  day,  he 
preached  in  the  new  church  of  St.  Mary,  to  an  immense 
and  overflowing  congregation,  and  commenced,  as  soon 
after  as  possible,  to  administer  the  pledge,  principally 
to  those  of  his  own  country  and  faith.  During  the  next 
day  he  was  occupied  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  duties 
of  his  mission;  and  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  his 
arrival  in  Scotland  was  formally  celebrated  by  a  public 
procession. 

The  staid  and  sober  Glasgow  papers  of  that  day  indulged 
in  glowing  descriptions  of  the  imposing  splendour  of  this 
demonstration ;  which  descriptions  were  read  in  Ireland 
with  gratified  pride,  and  tended,  if  possible,  to  elevate  the 
illustrious  leader  of  the  temperance  cause  still  higher  in 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  When  the  carriage  in  which 
Father  Mathew  had  joined  the  procession  reached  the 
hustings  on  the  Green,  it  was  found,  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  vast  assemblage,  that  he  was  not  in  it;  the  fact 
being  that,  to  accommodate  the  people  from  Edinburgh, 
who  should  return  by  a  certain  train,  he  had  slipped  quietly 
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away  tx)  the  Cattle  Market,  and  was  there  hard  at  work, 
administering  the  pledge  to  thousands. 

At  five  o'clock,  a  banquet  was  given  to  him  in  the  City 
Hall,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Scottish  Western  Temper- 
ance Association,  which,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  evening 
stated,  embraced  nearly  all  the  teetotallers  of  the  West  of 
Scotland.  He  added,  that  they  were  met  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  to 
do  honour  to  their  guest,  the  most  unwearied  and  devoted 
champion  of  temperance.  An  address,  from  the  pen  of 
Eobert  Kettle,  was  read  to  him  by  its  author,  amid  the 
plaudits  of  an  assembly,  consisting  chiefly  of  members  of 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  highly  eulogistic, 
but  written  with  good  taste,  and  thus  concluded : — 

May  you  be  long  spared,  sir,  as  a  blessing  to  your  countTT,  and  a 
benefactor  to  our  common  humanity ;  and  having  already  leaned, 
may  you  long  enjoy, '  the  luxury  of  doing  good !  * 

Father  Mathew's  reply,  in  which  he,  as  it  were,  bares 
his  breast,  and  discloses  the  feelings  of  his  heart  to  his  new 
friends,  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted.  In  acknowledging 
the  address,  he  said : — 

He  received  with  unbounded  pleasure  the  address  from  the  members 
of  the  Western  Scottish  Temperance  Union.  He  felt  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  writers  of  this  address  that  they  had  spoken  the  truth, 
and  had  not  given  him  credit  for  qualities  which  he  did  not  posaess, 
or  for  services  which  he  had  not  performed.  On  this  head  he  might 
appropriately  quote  the  words  of  sacred  authority,  and  say  that  Pro* 
vidence  always  selected  the  foolish  things  and  weak  things  of  this 
world  to  ser\'e  his  purposes,  '  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  pre- 
sence/ 

lie  was  convinced  that,  though  dilTcring  in  features,  opinions, 
customs,  or  religion,  they  were  the  same  people.  He  had  seen  no- 
thing in  Scotland  to  make*  him  think  that  they  were  not  natives  of 
Ireland.  At  all  events,  they  were  the  children  of  one  common  father 
— bom  to  the  same  rights— redeemed  by  tlie  same  Saviour — belierera 
in  the  same  blessed  gospel ;  and  oh  I  that  the  sweet  and  beneficent 
spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  were  diffused  from  pole  to  pole,  uniting 
and  making  all  happy,  pure,  and  guileless.    The  world  would  then 
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be  a  pleasant  habitation,  and  its  children  worthy  of  heaven.  Though 
natundly  timid  and  desponding,  he  felt  new  vigour  arise  within 
him  to  see  so  many  of  different  religious  professions — for  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  could  all  have  unity  of  faith^  but  they  could 
all  meet  in  unity  of  affection — banded  together  in  behalf  of  so 
great  and  good  a  cause.  However,  he  thought  he  heard  some  one 
saying,  'Now,  Father  Mathew,  this  is  making  fine  speeches  to  delude 
the  people  of  Glasgow ;  perhaps  these  are  not  your  sentiments  in 
your  own  country.'  For  five-and-twenty  years  he  had  entertained 
these  views,  and  if  any  man  could  say  that  his  heart  had  been  shut 
against  his  neighbour  because  of  differences  in  religion— if  any  man 
could  say  that  the  needy  had  been  turned  tem  his  door  in  conse- 
quence of  an  opposite  belief— that  the  tenant  had  been  dismissed 
from  his  holding,  or  the  servant  from  his  place,  because  of  a  difference 
of  religious  belief— he  would  allow  them  to  say  that  his  actions  did 
not  correspond  with  his  words.  In  that  time  he  had  done  what  lay 
in  his  power  to  reconcile  and  harmonise  the  warring  principles  of 
factions — to  sweeten  the  cup  of  woe — to  exalt  the  down-trodden  and 
unfortunate,  and  if  another  voice  were  required  at  his  hands,  still  he 
would  repeat,  'A  new  commandment  I  give  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another.'  He  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  thus  alluding  to  him- 
self, but  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  do  so  from  a  spirit  of  paltry 
egotism,  but  for  the  glorious  cause  in  which  they  all  laboured.  It 
was  for  this  purpose  that  he  wished  to  exhibit  to  them  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  heart,  and  to  show  it  glowing  with  love  for  the  whole 
human  family.  This  was  a  cause  in  which  they  should  all  imite ;  it 
was  the  cause  of  their  common  humanity,  the  cause  of  their  common 
country,  and  the  cause  of  God. 

The  *  Argus '  thus  describes  his  operations  in  the  Cattle 
Market^  the  principal  scene  of  his  labours ;  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that,  whether  it  were  a  city  in  Scotland  or  a 
village  in  Ireland  which  was  the  scene  of  those  labours, 
the  amount  of  exertion,  of  hardship,  of  physical  and 
mental  wear  and  tear,  was  about  the  same  in  either 
instance : — 

On  Monday,  Father  Mathew  administered  the  pledge  to  from  1,000 
to  1,500 ;  and  on  Tuesday,  after  the  great  procession  was  over,  not 
fewer  than  10,000  to  12,000  people  were  enlisted  in  the  teetotal 
cause.  Yesterday  (Wednesday J,  however,  the  number  of  applicants 
was  so  immense  that  all  attempts  at  calculation  must  be  set  aside. 
In  the  morning  Father  Mathew  celebrated  mass  in  the  Catholic 
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Chapel^  Clyde  Street,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Cattle  Maricet, 
where  a  vast  concourse  of  people  were  assembled.  Indeed,  the  great 
square  of  the  market  was  at  one  period  of  the  day  so  crowded  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible-  for  the  most  yigorous  to  push  their  way  through ; 
and  many  who  ardently  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  kneeling  before 
the  great  Apostle  of  Temperance,  and  taking  the  pledge  from  his  lips, 
could  not  get  even  a  sight  of  his  face.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw 
females  who  had  anxiously  waited  the  whole  day  in  the  hope  of  b^ng 
able  to  get  near  his  person,  but  were  disappointed ;  and  we  under- 
stand that  great  numbers  were  similarly  circumstanced  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings.  From  ten  o*clock  A.  k.  till  six  o'clock,  Father 
Mathew  was  laboriously  employed  in  administering  the  pledge ;  and, 
as  the  day  was  excessively  hot,  his  exertions  must  have  been  attended 
with  great  fatigue.  Group  after  group  was  pledged  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands;  but  as,  from  the 
pressure,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  any  account,  it  is  impossible,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  even  to  gnoss  at  the  gross  number.  Such 
of  the  people  as  were  previously  in  possession  of  tickets  or  medals 
put  them  into  his  hands,  and  he  returned  them,  throwing  the  ribbons 
by  which  they  were  suspended  over  the  necks  of  the  owners.  In  the 
Catholic  Chapel  yesterday  morning,  he  distinctly  informed  the  audi- 
ence that  he  arrogated  to  himself  no  miraculous  power  of  curing 
diseases,  and  that  any  one  who  approached  him  under  such  a  delusion 
must  be  signally  disappointed — the  power  of  performing  miracles 
belonging  alone  to  the  Supreme  Being.  lie,  however,  stated  that  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  bestow  his  blessing  on  all  who  chose  to  seek 
it.  Notwithstanding  these  disclaimers,  however,  crowds  of  diseased 
persons  were  taken  to  the  Cattle  Market.  At  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings yesterday,  Fathew  Mathew  appeared  to  be  quite  exhausted 
by  his  labours. 

The  practical  result  of  this  visit,  in  the  improvement  of 
his  own  countrymen,  is  thus  indicated  in  the  *  Scottish 
Temperance  Review,' of  September  1848.  The  testimony 
is  the  more  valuable,  as  coming  from  a  clergyman  of 
anotlier  creed : — 

When  distributing  tracts  after  this  on  the  Sabbath,  amongst  the 
prisoners,  we  st'ldom  met  with  a  ponwn  fnim  Ireland,  either  charged 
with  int<»niporance  or  theft.  But  the  result  of  the  good  man*s  labours 
was  Htill  nion»  visibly  seen  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city.  In  the 
district  wo  visited,  for  example,  as  a  city  missionary,  there  was  a  close 
olT  Ilij^h  Street,  which  contained  about  eighty  families,  the  majority 
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of  whom  were  Catholics.  The  people  were  so  uproarious  that  they 
almost  required  a  policeman  constantly  amongst  them.  On  a  Wed- 
nesday mornings  however,  most  of  the  adults,  and  a  number  of  the 
juveniles,  set  off  in  a  body  to  the  Cattle  Market,  and  took  the  pledge 
from  Father  Mathew.  From  that  day  till  May  1845,  when  we  left 
the  district,  there  was  not  a  quieter  close,  considering  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  in  the  city.  A  number  are  still  adhering  to  the  pledge, 
and  their  orderly  demeanour  is  an  agreeable  contrast  to  several  of 
their  tippling  Protestant  neighbours. 

Before  quitting  Glasgow,  Father  Mathew  presented  a 
costly  chalice  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary.  In  acknow- 
ledging this  act  of  thoughtful  munificence,  Dr.  Murdoch 
said  that  that  chalice  would  remain  in  St.  Mary's  long 
after  its  donor  had  gone  to  heaven,  a  memorial  of  his 
piety  and  generosity.  But,  save  in  whispered  thanks  and 
fervent  blessings,  there  were  no  acknowledgments  of  the 
sums  wliicb  he  lavished  on  the  many  objects  who  had  ap- 
pealed to  bis  compassion  during  those  few  days  in  that 
busy  and  flourishing  city. 

The  teetotallers  of  bis  own  city  were  flung  into  a  fever 
of  excitement  by  the  accounts  of  his  doings  in  Scotland ; 
and  that  being  the  season  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  people  being  then  high,  it  was  determined,  as  if 
by  an  impulse,  that  the  beloved  leader  should  be  received 
on  his  return  as  a  moral  conqueror  fresh  from  his  field 
of  glory,  and  surrounded  with  the  spoils  of  his  bloodless 
conquest.  It  was  resolved  to  meet  him  in  grand  proces- 
sion, and  to  testify,  by  a  suitable  address,  the  exultation 
which  his  new  achievements  had  inspired  in  the  breasts  of 
his  own  special  followers,  amidst  whom  the  cause  had  had 
its  first  and,  perhaps,  greatest  triumphs.  Tuesday,  the 
23rd  of  August,  was  the  day  which  Father  Mathew  had 
himself  appointed  for  his  return  to  Cork ;  and  that  day 
was  accordingly  fixed  upon  for  his  public  reception  by  his 
fellow-citizens. 

A  few  years  more,  and  sorrow,  and  sufi^ering,  and  death, 
too,  were  in  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  same  city 
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which  now  resounded  with  cries  of  joy  and  shouts  of 
welcome;  and  the  population  that  now  pressed  on  in 
happy  crowds  confident  in  the  present  and  thoughtless  of 
the  morrow,  were  soon  to  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the 
terrible  words,  Famine  and  Plague. 

The  following  sketch,  written  by  one  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  and  had  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day,  accurately  represents  this  remarkable  manifesta- 
tion of  popular  enthusiasm : — 


Short  as  was  the  notice  afforded  for  preparation,  the  spectacle 
really  magnificent,  not  from  decorations  or  trappings,  but  from  the 
mighty  masses  who  poured  forth  at  an  early  hour  from  the  city, 
towards  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  the  Apostle,  and  hailing  him 
on  his  triumphant  return  from  Scotland.  The  day  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  the  air  cooled  by  a  gentle  breeze,  and  the  whole  face  of 
nature  brightened  under  a  glowing  sun  that  shone  upon  many  a  rich 
garden,  and  many  a  field  of  golden  wheat  ripe  for  the  sickle  of  the 
reaper.  Every  face  looked  happy,  and  every  step  was  buoyant,  as 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  parents  and  children,  cheered  on  by 
the  strains  of  numberless  bands,  advanced  to  meet  their  best  friend 
and  benefactor.  The  road  was  literally  alive  with  gay  groups,  with 
bands  and  banners,  with  carriages,  gingles,  low  cars  laden  with  well- 
dressed  females,  and  with  vehicles  of  every  possible  description.  The 
members  of  the  different  Temperance  Rooms  wore  either  scarfs, 
sashes,  or  rosettes,  together  with  their  medals,  and  nearly  all  bore 
wands  decorated  with  white  or  pink  ribbons.  Mostly  all  the  bands 
were  dressed  in  uniform,  some  remarkable  for  richness,  others  for 
lightness  and  exceeding  taste ;  and  many,  especially  those  who  re- 
ceived the  advantage  of  good  instruction,  played  the  finest  pieces  of 
music  in  a  manner  which  clearly  evidenced  the  vast  intellectual  capa- 
bility of  the  humbler  and  hitherto  most  neglected  classes  of  the  Inah 
people.  But  their  gaiety,  their  good  temper,  and  their  excellent  con- 
duct were  by  far  more  delightful  to  behold.  Long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Limerick  mail  at  the  appointed  place,  the  different  societies, 
headed  by  their  bands,  were  formed  into  line  of  procession,  and  also 
the  private  and  hired  carriages,  the  cars  and  other  vehicles.  As  the 
time  drew  near  the  excitement  became  inteni^e ;  and  a  stranger  hear- 
ing the  eager  and  longing  exclamations  of  the  multitude,  and  seeing 
them  niehing  forward  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  the  Apostle,  would  be 
inclined  either  t<^  think  Father  Mathew  wasr»»tuming  aAeran  absence 
of  years  instead  of  days,  or  that  he  was  one  upon  whose  featuret 
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and  person  they  had  never  looked  before.  At  length,  from  man  to 
man  the  cry  was  passed — 'He  is  coming  I — he  is  coming!'  And 
then  there  arose  one  wild  outburst  of  feeling — one  prolonged  shout 
of  joy,  as  the  coach  drove  up,  and,  passing  through  a  living  lane  of 
human  beings,  stopped  at  the  usual  place  for  changing  horses  for  the 
last  stage.  Again  and  again  did  the  heavens  echo  with  the  shout,  as 
the  Apostle  descended  from  the  coach,  and,  escorted  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  entered  the  carriage  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor.*  Mr. 
Mathew  looked  fresh,  healthy,  and  untired  as  ever,  and  as  if  he  had 
never  encoimtered  the  wonderful  fatigues  to  which  his  mission  of 
charity  and  love  so  constantly  exposes  him.  No  sooner  did  the 
Mayor  receive  him  into  the  carriage,  than  the  people  pressed  forward 
witii  eagerness  to  see  him,  to  touch  him,  or  to  hear  his  voice.  The 
bandB  struck  up  with  great  spirit,  and  dgain  the  multitude  sent  up 
their  cry  of  welcome  to  the  moral  emancipator  of  their  country. 
After  a  few  moments  spent  in  necessary  arrangement,  the  word  to 
march  was  given,  and  gradually  the  several  societies,  with  bands 
playing  and  banners  waving,  filed  past  the  carriage  in  which  stood 
the  hero  of  the  day. 

The  address  was  read  amidst  frequent  bursts  of  applause, 
as  its  sentiments  and  expressions  were  ratified  and  endorsed 
by  the  approval  of  the  mighty  mass  that  thus  took  part  in 
its  presentation. 

The  address,  after  expressing  the  warmest  congratula- 
tion and  welcome,  briefly  referred  to  his  labours  at  home, 
and  thus  proceeded : — 

Having  achieved  so  singular,  so  miraculous  a  change  in  five  millions 
of  the  Irish  nation,  you  have  shown  the  world  that  your  exertions 
were  not  confined  to  any  particular  clime,  country,  or  religion — 
that  you  were  the  friend  of  mankind — in  every  grade — ^in  every  land — 
under  every  circumstance — that  your  mission  was  for  the  whole 
human  family ;  and  that  where  good  was  to  be  done,  there  was  your 
station— every  country  being  for  you  a  field  to  sow  the  moral  seed, 
no  matter  under  what  aspect,  or  with  what  degree  of  intensity,  the 
bright  and  fostering  light  of  Christianity  shone  upon  it. 

We  are  proud  to  witness  your  success  amongst  the  religious  and 
intellectual  people  of  Scotland.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  one  hundred 
thousand  of  that  gifted  nation  assembled  around  you,  and  pledging 
themselves  to  you  that  they  had  the  fortitude  by  restraining  them- 

*  The  late  Thomas  Lyons,  the  first  Mayor  of  Cork  ander  the  Irish  Manicipal 
Reform  Act. 
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Belvea  and  abandoning  long  existing  habits  to  elevate  stall  more  the 
character  of  their  country ;  and  it  has  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
great  scene  at  Glasgow^  to  witness  the  railwajs — ^those  mightiest 
achievements  of  art  and  science — employed  to  bring  before  yoa  the 
populations  of  Edinburgh  and  other  more  distant  towns. 

Henceforth  we  shall  look  upon  the  people  of  Scotland  as  bomid  to 
us  by  other  and  peculiar  ties.  We  cannot  forget  that  both  natioai 
sprang  from  one  common  ancestry,  and  it  increases  the  interest  we 
have  ever  felt  in  that  country,  to  think,  that  as  it  was  from  Ireland 
the  Scots  first  came,  so  it  was  from  Ireland  they  obtained,  through 
the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  a  share  in  those  lasting  blessings  whidi 
this  moral  movement  has  produced. 

In  conclusion,  very  reverend  and  esteemed  sir,  let  us  entreat  of  jou 
to  persevere  and  complete  the  glorious  undertaking.  You  have  always 
acted  on  the  principle  of  considering  nothing  done  while  anything 
remained  to  be  effected ;  and  though  many  years  of  your  less  con- 
spicuous life  had  been  spent  in  the  exercise  of  g^ood  works — in  re- 
lieving the  needy — in  administering  to  the  sick — in  comforting  the 
unfortunate — in  spreading  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  distressed 
of  every  class,  creed,  and  country — still  an  inward  impulse  prompted 
you  to  even  higher,  because  more  enlarged,  efforts,  and  we  now  see  in 
you,  our  kind,  mild,  imostentatious  fellow-citizen,  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  the  present  day — whom  no  fatigues  can  tire — no  opposition 
daunt— or  no  incense  of  praise,  or  human  applause,  change  from  being 
the  humblest  and  meekest  amongst  us. 

That  you  may  continue  for  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  strength,  perfecting  your  great  work,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
that  you  may  obtain  the  reward  which  alone  you  desire,  is  the  ardent 
prayer  of  your  sincere  friends  and  devoted  admirers. 

The  Teetotallebjb  and  otheba, 

iNHAfilTAKTS  OF  COBK. 

Father  Mathew's  reply — which  was  brief,  earnest,  and 
brimful  of  affection  to  his  adopted  people,  and  of  modest 
exultation  at  the  success  which  had  just  crowned  his 
labours  in  a  new  sphere  of  action — is  part  of  the  history 
of  that  day ;  and  the  manner  in  which  his  allusions  were 
received  represents  the  tone  and  feeling  of  those  whom  he 
addressed.  The  speech  is  therefore  given  here  as  it  was 
report<?d  on  the  occasion  of  its  delivery : — 

Mr.  Mayor,  brother  teetotallers,  and  dearly  beloved  friends,  citizens 
of  Cork,  I  feel  my  bosom  swell  with  rapture  at  this  moment  (cheers). 
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Feelings  unutterable  throb  within  my  breast,  not  through  the  grati- 
fication of  any  personal  vanity,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious 
cause  in  which  my  feelings  are  wrapped  up  (loud  cheers)  ;  and  for 
whatever  toils  (as  this  excellent  address  states)  I  might  have  under- 
gone, or  labours  endured  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  that  I  have 
lived  amongst  you,  as  a  humble  minister  of  religion,  I  feel  myself 
rewarded  at   the   present  moment — (loud  cheers) — a   reward   far 
superior  to  any  desert  of  mine  (loud  cries  of '  No,  no,'  and  renewed 
cheers  that  lasted  some  minutes).    The  feelings  that  fill  my  bosom  at 
this  moment  are  so  great,  that  I  cannot  find  language  to  convey 
them  (cheers).    This  honour  is  so  great  and  unexpected — for,  until 
this  very  morning,  I  had  no  idea  that  such  a  spectacle  as  this  would 
be  presented  to  my  eyes  on  my  approach  to  the  city,  not  of  my  birth, 
but  of  my  adoption  (tremendous  cheering  and  waving  of  handker- 
chie£B).    I  should,  had  I  been  aware  that  such  an  address  as  this 
would  be  presented  to  me,  be  better  prepared;  however,  you  will 
receive  the  plain  sentiments  of  my  heart  instead  of  eloquent  lan- 
guage (loud  cheers).     I  thank  you  for  this  welcome  (loud  cheers).    I 
assure  you  that  whatever  may  be  my  toil,  my  feelings  are  those  of 
love  for  the  whole  human  family  (loud  cheers).    I  have  come  fix)m 
Scotland  with  a  fiir  humbler  opinion  of  myself,  and  of  my  feeble 
efforts  in  the  great  cause,  but  with  feelings  far  more  exalted  than 
before  (loud  cheering).     I  never  witnessed  such  a  sacrifice  of  self  to 
the  principles  of  true  virtue,  as  was  displayed  by  the  people  of  Scot- 
land (great  and  continued  cheering).    I  felt  proud,  my  friends,  of  the 
affection  displayed  (in  my  person)  for  the  people  of  Lreland  (loud 
cheering).     I  was  in  Scotland  the  representative  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  (cheers),  and,  as  such  received  the  great  greeting  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  persons  on  the  Green  at  GlasgDw  (re- 
newed cheering).     We  had  persons  assembled  there  from  the  most 
distant  parts — Edinburgh,  Ayr,  Stirling,  and  distant  Aberdeen,  to 
swell  the  number  on  that  great  occasion  (loud  cheers).    It  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  allude  to  the  great  effects  that  followed  that  day's 
proceedings — they  speak  for  themselves  (cheers).    And  here,  the  vast 
assemblage,  the  presence  of  the  high,  the  moral,  and  the  good  of  our 
city  to  grace  this  proceeding — speaks  trumpet-tongued  for  our  society 
(tremendous  cheering).    At  this  late  hour  of  the  day  I  will  not 
detain  you  longer,  than  to  renew  my  assurances  of  gratitude  to  you^ 
and  to  tell  you  that  I  will  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  your 
service,  and  to  that  of  the  community  at  large  (renewed  and  repeated 
cheering).     I  have  made  it  the  study  of  my  life,  without  distinction 
of  creeds  or  politics,  to  do  good  to  all  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers) ;  for  I 
never  conceived  why  we  should  feel  enmity  to  any  man,  no  matter 
what  his  religion ;  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  miserable  egotism,  but 
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rather  from  a  desire  to  bare  the  feelings  of  my  heart  before  yoa  Qu 
hear,  hear).  We  may  differ  on  controversial  points ;  but  we  ahould 
all  yalue  the  lesson  of  the  Holy  Gospel — '  A  new  commandment  I 
give  imto  you^  that  you  should  love  one  another.*  I  trust  that  ai 
temperance  has  made  us  a  great  people^  that  it  will  also— and  I  ham 
seen  an  instance  of  it  here  this  day — ^persons  of  all  creeds  and  politioi 
uniting — prove  a  bright  and  golden  chain,  uniting  all  persons  in  one 
bond  of  union,  and  by  thb  means  making  all  happy  (loud  cheen). 
Once  more,  I  beg  to  thank  you  sincerely  (cheers). 

During  the  whole  evening  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  happy 
commotion ;  and,  to  a  late  hour  at  night,  thousands  of 
people  filled  the  streets  adjoining  the  humble  residence  of 
the  great  man,  who  witnessed  their  innocent  gaiety  with 
delight,  and  heard  with  gratified  aflfection  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  that  followed  every  mention  of  his  name. 

Which  of  us  is  there,  from  the  schoolboy  to  the  minister 
of  state,  who  does  not  long  for  and  enjoy  a  holiday  ? 
Father  Mathew  also  had  his  annual  holiday,  to  which  he 
eagerly  looked  forward ;  but  it  was  with  him  a  holiday  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  aflfections.  It  was  usually  enjoyed  in 
the  midsummer,  or  early  autumn,  and  always  in  his  native 
Tipperary.  For  these  three  or  four  days  his  eldest  brother 
John's  house  at  Rathcloheen  was  his  head-quarters ;  and 
the  announcement  of  his  arrival  was  the  signal  for  gladness 
and  feasting  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  the  children  of  his 
brothers  and  his  sister.  Nor  was  Father  Mathew  forgetful 
of  the  commissariat,  as  many  a  hamper  and  parcel,  and  jar 
and  box,  amply  testified.  The  dining  room  at  Rathcloheen 
was  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  of  the 
Clan  Mathew,  who  presented  a  formidable  number,  as 
some  five-and-twenty  of  the  seniors  sat  round  tlie  great 
table,  and  some  fifleen  or  more  of  the  juniors  were  dis- 
posed of  at  the  side  table.  Father  Mathew's  orders  were 
that  all  should  be  summoned  to  the  feast ;  and  all,  save 
the  infant  in  arms,  were  accordingly  present,  (rood  con- 
duct, and  capacity  for  managing  a  spoon  with  decent 
independence — these  were  the  only  conditions  necessary 
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for  admission  tx)  one  of  those  grand  family  banquets,  at 
which   the   Priest  presided,   as  the    acknowledged   and 
honoured  head.     And,  for  the  time,  there  did  not  breathe 
a  happier  man  than  the  giver  of  that  feast,  as  he  sat  at 
the  head  of  that  well-provided  board,  and  saw  round  him 
those  whom  he  loved  most  on  earth,  and  in  whose  every 
glance  he  met  reciprocal  affection ;  or  as  he  listened  to 
the  innocent  prattle  and  the  gay  laughter  of  the  merry 
occupants  of  that  side  table.    In  that  delightful  spectacle, 
in  those  joyous  sounds,  he  lived  over  again  the  days  of  his 
boyhood;  and  the  ever-present  image  of  his  mother — 
his  good  and  gentle  and  holy  mother — rose  more  vividly 
upon  his  memory,  filling  his  eyes  with  tears,  but  tears  of 
chastened  happiness.     From  his  burdened  shoulders  and 
his  wearied  spirit  he  flung  his  heavy  responsibility  and  his 
grievous  anxieties,  and  for  these  few  brief  days  his  spirits 
were  the  spirits  of  a  boy.     He  played  with  the  young 
people,  entered  eagerly  into  their  sports,  ran  with  them, 
romped  with  them,  and  promoted  all  kinds  of  novel  and 
enchanting  games. 

The  children  were  enthusiastic  followers  of  their  *  Beve- 
rend  Uncle,'  as  they  termed  him,  and  cherished  their 
silver  medals  with  commendable  pride.  But  it  was  not 
at  all  certain  that  the  same  enthusiasm  was  felt  in  the 
cause  by  some  of  the  elder  members  of  the  family ;  still, 
while  the  Priest  was  in  Tipperary,  water  was  the  only 
beverage  that  sparkled  in  the  glasses  on  the  dinner-tables 
of  his  brothers. 

John,  the  eldest  brother,  preserved  a  marvellous  gravity 
when  the  subject  of  temperance  was  introduced,  and 
was  for  some  time  held  to  be  an  austere  convert  to  the 
cause. 

On  one  of  these  visits,  John  Mathew  was  thus  compli- 
mented by  his  illustrious  brother : — *My  dear  John,  really 
I  must  compliment  you  on  your  appearance.  I  never  saw 
you  looking  better ;  your  complexion  is  clear  and  healthy. 
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and  your  colour  is  so  youthful !  Why,  John,  I  could  not 
have  a  better  proof  than  yourself  of  the  virtues  of  temp 
perance.  You  have  got  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  is  wdl 
known,  by  your  appearance,  that  you  drink  nothing  bufc 
water.'  John  made  some  modest  remark  about  his  brothei^i 
kindness,  but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  prolong  the  con- 
versation as  to  his  own  merits  as  an  abstainer,  and  turned 
it,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the 
crops.  *  How  good  of  John,'  Father  Mathew  thought,  *to 
give  up  his  little  indulgence  to  please  me.'  Amiable  delu- 
sion I  Now,  if  there  was  a  man  in  all  Tipperary  who  had 
a  conscientious  respect  for  whisky  punch,  *  of  course  in 
reason,'  John  Mathew  was  that  man.  Like  many  others 
of  the  old  school,  he  regarded  it  as  a  panacea  for  the  cure 
of  every  ill  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir,  from  the  lightest 
depression  of  spirits  to  the  fiercest  attack  of  the  gout*  Not 
finding  it  convenient  to  apply  the  elixir  outwardly,  he 
persistently  applied  it  inwardly,  but  *  in  moderation.' 

The  Priest  invariably  retired  at  an  early  hour,  and 
silence  soon  after  reigned  in  the  house ;  and  then  John, 
the  austere  teetotaller,  who  had  never  taken  the  pledge, 
and  who  was  determined  never  *  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord,'  to  do  so  if  he  could  help  it,  quietly  indemnified  him- 
self for  his  forced  abstemiousness  at  and  after  dinner. 
The  polished  brass  kettle  was  placed  upon  the  table,  with 
the  decaoter,  the  glasses,  the  sugar,  and  the  lemon ;  and 
John  mixed  his  tumbler,  drank  the  Priest's  health,  wished 
the  whole  world  as  happy  as  himself,  and  enjoyed  his 
punch  perhaps  with  tlio  keener  relish  because  of  tlie  con- 
cealment which  he  was  compelled  to  practise,  *out  of 
respect  for  poor  Theobald's  feelings.' 

It  wiis  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind  when  the  door  had 
long  closed  upon  the  retiring  Priest,  and  when  John, 
having  finished  his  first  tumbler,  had  just  artistically 
fabricated  the  second,  with  the  aid  of  water  *  screeching 
hot,'  that  a  well-known  step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs. 
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Awfully  that  footstep  sounded  to  John's  guilty  soul  in  the 
stillness  of  that  silent  house.     Nearer  and  nearer  it  came, 
till  it  approached  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  which  now 
reeked  with  the  unmistakable  odour  of  whisky  punch. 
What  was  to  be  done?   would  the  roof  obligingly  fall 
upon  poor  John  ?  or,  at  least,  would  the  ground  open  and 
swallow  the  now  repentant  Sybarite?     Leaving  on  the 
table  such  damning  evidences  of  his  treason  as  the  de- 
canter, the  glasses,  the  sugar,  the  lemon,  and  the  kettle, 
John  seized  the  hot  tumbler,  and,  rushing  from  the  table, 
made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  hide  it  away  some- 
where, anywhere — all  the  time  being  compelled  to  shift 
the  glass  from  hand  to  hand.     John  was  thus  engaged, 
juggling  with  his  tell-tale  tumbler,  and  madly  rushing 
here  and  there  in  the  hope  of  concealing  it,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  walked  in ! 
The  appearance  of  the  Commander  was  not  more  astound- 
ing to  Leporello  than  was  this  unexpected  vision  of  his 
reverend  brother  to  poor  John.     A  desperate  hope  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind,  as  he  still  clutched  the  tumbler, 
and  then  suddenly  passed  it  to  the  other  hand — perhaps 
the  Priest  walked  in  his  sleep  I   But  no,  John ;  the  hearty 
burst  of  laughter  that  smote  your  ear  was  a  too  convincing 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  was  wide  awake,  and 
that  his  eyes  were  now  thoroughly  open.     Father  Mathew 
made  no  remark,  but  quickly  retired,  having  obtained  a 
book  for  which  he  had  been  in  search.     It  is  not  certain 
as  to  what  manner  John  disposed  of  that  luckless  tumbler 
of  punch,  or  whether  he  soothed  his  ruffled  spirit  with  a 
third ;  but  one  thing  is  historically  correct — that  Father 
Mathew  never  again  quoted  John's  improved  looks  as  a 
signal  triumph  of  total  abstinence. 

From  his  own  house  in  Cove  Sreet,  the  very  temple  of 
temperance,  the  arch  enemy  was  not  wholly  banished. 
Thus,  one  day,  at  a  dinner  party  in  that  most  hospitable  of 
abodes,  the  flavour  of  the  water  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
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suspicious.  The  more  rigid  of  tbe  guests  looked  puzzled, 
while  the  younger  ones  tittered  as  they  glanced  at  the 
little  butler,  whose  nose  was  more  than  usually  red,  and 
whose  eyes  shone  with  a  wild  gleam.  At  last.  Father 
Mathew  put  his  glass  to  his  lips,  but  at  once  placed  it  on 
the  table,  sajring :  '  John,  what  a  strange  taste  and  smell 
the  water  has !  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  You  must 
have  had  spirits  in  the  jug.'  *  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  had  to  polish 
the  tins,  and  whisky  is  very  good  for  brightening  them. 
Unfortunately,  I  put  it  into  this  jug.'  The  younger  guests 
audibly  chuckled  at  the  excuse ;  but  Father  Mathew  only 
remarked  that  it  was  *  all  right,'  and  that  he  would  not 
then  trouble  his  butler  by  requiring  a  more  elaborate 
explanation  of  the  *  accident.' 

Father  Mathew  honestly  believed  that  his  plum-pud- 
dings were  made  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  whisky 
or  wine ;  and  he  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  *  Now  there 
are  some  people,  and  sensible  people  too,  who  assert  that 
plum-puddings  cannot  be  made  without  alcohol ;  but  that 
is  as  fine  a  pudding  as  I  ever  tasted,  and  there  is  not  a 
drop  of  whisky  in  it.  Is  there,  John  ? '  *  Oh,  no,  sir ;  not 
a  drop,'  was  the  invariable  reply.  But  had  there  been  a 
mirror  in  the  room,  by  which  the  little  man's  face  could 
be  reflected,  as  lie  turned  to  the  sideboard,  a  grin  might 
be  seen  upon  tliose  puckered  features,  which  would  have 
cast  some  doubt  upon  the  boastful  assertion  of  his  unsus- 
pecting master. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Key  to  the  Father's  Heart— The  greatest  Miracles  of  all — 
Bed  Denis — The  Meeting  in  the  Theatre  Royal — The  Man  and 
the  Cause — O'Connell's  Speech — A  monster  Tea-Party — He  pays 
for  it — Death  of  his  brother  Frank. 

THE  greater  the  success  and  the  wider  the  triumph  of 
the  temperance  leader,  the  more  earnest  lie  became 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  new  converts.  The  spectacle  of 
the  happiness  of  the  family  of  the  sober  man  was  as  much 
an  incentive  to  increased  exertion  in  spreading  the  cause 
of  happiness,  as  was  that  of  the  misery  suflFered  by  the 
fionily  of  the  drunken  man  an  incentive  to  try,  if  possible, 
to  banish  that  source  of  misery  from  the  land. 

His  belief  that  there  was  a  key  to  every  man's  heart,  if 
one  could  only  find  it,  was  one  day  touchingly  exemplified. 
A  Cork  workman  of  the  better  class  had  fallen  to  a  deplor- 
able condition,  in  consequence  of  his  drunken  habits,  and 
every  day  he  seemed  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  To  render  the  calamity  greater,  he 
had  a  wife  and  a  family  of  young  children ;  and  the  mad- 
ness of  the  father  stripped  the  clothes  from  the  back  of  his 
poor  wife,  and  starved  his  wretched  infants.  The  wife  did 
all  that  a  good  and  virtuous  woman  could  do  to  reclaim 
the  man  she  had  not  ceased  to  love ;  but  a  kind  of  devil 
had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  he  became  a  savage,  as 
well  as  a  confirmed,  drunkard.  Twice,  at  her  urgent  en- 
treaty, Father  Mathew  called  at  their  miserable  place,  and 
used  every  effort  to  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  husband ; 
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but  all  in  vaia.  He  did  not,  however,  despair,  but  came 
a  third  time,  and  used  every  argument  and  tried  every 
mode  of  persuasion ;  but  the  man  was  sullen  and  dogged, 
and  even  insolent.  Nothing  daunted.  Father  Mathew  per- 
severed— pointing  out  to  him  his  sad  degradation,  the 
desolation  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  misery  of  his 
wife,  the  spectral  appearance  of  his  innocent  children. 
But  to  no  purpose,  save  to  inflame  his  anger.  *  Father 
Mathew,'  said  he,  *  you  have  no  right  to  come  to  me.  I 
am  a  Protestant,  and  you  are  not  my  clergyman.  Don't 
dare  interfere  in  my  affairs — I  don't  want  your  advice 
— I  can  do  without  you  or  it — and  the  sooner  you  leave 
this  tlie  better.'  Tlie  wife  was  pale  with  apprehension,  as 
the  last  plank  of  hope  seemed  to  fail  her ;  and  the  lialf- 
frozen  and  starving  children  cowered  in  a  scared  group, 
out  of  the  way  of  their  dreaded  fatlier.  Seeing  that  further 
attempt  would  do  no  good  at  that  moment.  Father  Mathew 
turned  to  leave ;  but  as  he  was  passing  the  children,  he 
took  one  of  them  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  it,  and  patted  its 
little  head,  and  spoke  kindly  to  it ;  and  when  he  placed 
it  on  the  floor  again,  he  slipped  a  piece  of  money  into 
its  hand.  This  was  done  quietly,  but  the  gleam  of  the 
silver  cauglit  the  eye  of  the  hardened  man,  who  was  look- 
ing wickedly  in  that  direction;  and  no  sooner  did  he 
behold  what  had  been  done,  than  a  miracle  was  worked 
in  him — his  whole  being  was  changed  in  an  instant ;  and 
flinging  himself  on  his  knoes,  he  cried  out,  amidst  cod- 
vulsive  sobs,  '  Oh,  my  God,  pardon  me !  Here  is  this  good 
man,  who  has  acted  more  like  a  fatlier  to  my  children 
than  I  have  ever  done ;  he  would  feed  them,  and  I  have 
starved  them.  God  forgive  me !  God  in  His  mercy  for- 
give me  ! '  He  then  humbly  besouglit  Father  Matliew  to 
give  him  the  pledge,  the  words  of  which  lie  repeatinl  with 
fervour.  That  man  was  saved,  and  his  familv  were 
resciK'd  from  the  workhouse ;  for  the  key  had  been  found 
to  the  father's  heart. 
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A  gentleman,  speaking  of  Father  Mathew,  and  referring 
to  the  popular  belief  in  his  power  of  working  cures — a 
power  which  he  took  every  means  of  repudiating — said, 
*  If  there  ever  was  a  saint  from  heaven,  he  was  one.  But 
as  to  his  miracles,  the  most  striking  were  the  marvellous 
refoi-ms  he  accomplished  in  people's  lives.  Men  who 
took  their  twenty  and  even  their  thirty  glasses  of  whisky 
in  the  day,  giving  it  up  at  his  request — these  were  mira- 
cles. And  their  keeping  the  pledge  was  a  greater  miracle 
stilL' 

Miracles  of  this  kind  were  worked  every  day,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  the  amazement  of  those  who 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  such  cases  were  hopelessly 
incurable.  One  week,  for  instance,  a  tattered  dissolute- 
looking,  and  dirty  fellow  might  be  seen  reeling  through  the 
street,  growling  out  ciu'ses  at  everyone  he  met,  or  venting 
his  brutal  wrath  on  some  poor  child,  or  miserable  dog, 
that  crossed  his  path ;  and  the  next  week,  a  decent  well- 
dressed  man  might  be  seen  passing  the  same  street,  his 
manner  quiet,  and  his  bearing  to  those  he  met  kindly  and 
considerate.  This  was  but  the  exterior  aspect  of  the 
transformation;  but  that  worked  within  doors  was  yet 
more  marvellous.  There,  the  furious  brute,  more  devilish 
than  human,  was  changed  into  a  lamb  of  gentleness — the 
desperate  spendthrift,  whose  only  object  in  life  appeared 
to  be  the  indulgence  of  the  one  passion,  became  cautious, 
frugal,  saving ;  nor  was  the  terror  and  curse  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood recognised  in  the  kindly  and  obliging  man  who 
was  now  ready  to  do  everyone  a  good  turn.  And  the 
children — what  a  transformation  in  them  I  From  sprawl- 
ing in  the  gutter  in  their  scanty  rags,  and  learning  all 
manner  of  evil  in  that  worst  of  academies,  the  street,  they 
might  be  seen  comfortably  dressed  for  their  station  in  life, 
and  going  to  and  returning  from  school  with  unfailing 
punctuality;  for  if  their  father  were  gentle  instead  of 
savage,  and   affectionate  instead  of  cruel,  he  was  also 
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resolute  and  vigilant,  and  not  to  be  deceived  or  ^come 
round,'  as  of  old.  Now  these  were  the  miracles  which 
Father  Mathew  was  working  every  day  of  his  temperance 
mission ;  and  much  did  the  world  marvel  thereat. 

Tliere  was  a  porter  in  the  service  of  a  merchant  of  Cork, 
and  the  porter  was  both  faithful  and  intelligent,  but  a 
drunkard  of  the  first  water.  His  entire  thought  ¥ra«  how 
to  get  money  for  whisky,  and  his  whole  enjoyment  in  life 
was  in  drinking  that  fiery  fluid.  Morning,  noon,  and 
night,  he  was  at  his  ruinous  work.  He  was  most  necessary 
to  his  master,  for  no  dealing  with  the  country  people  could 
be  managed  without  the  aid  of  *  Red  Denis,'  as  he  was 
called,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair.  Twice  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  employment,  and  he  was  about  being  sent 
away  a  third  time ;  but  his  master  reasoned  with  him,  and 
urged  him  to  go  and  see  Father  Mathew.  Matters  were 
looking  so  serious  with  Ked  Denis,  that  he  at  last  made 
up  his  mind  to  try  what  the  Priest  could  do  for  him,  and 
*  what  bargain  he  could  stiike  with  him ; '  for  total  ab- 
stinence was  altogether  out  of  the  question — an  indignity 
to  which  Ked  Denis  was  determined  never  to  submit 
Father  Mathew  was  delighted  to  see  Ked  Denis,  on  whom 
he  had  often  cast  a  longing  eye.  '  Thank  God,  ye  are  come 
to  me,  Denis,  and  of  your  own  free  will  too.  A  voluntary 
sacrifice  is  most  acceptable  to  the  good  God.  Kneel  down, 
my  dear  child,'  continued  Father  Mathew  to  the  giant, 
who  was  scratching  his  red  poll  in  great  perplexity.  •  Well, 
sir,  the  truth  of  it  is  you  must  make  a  bargiiin  ¥nth 
me,'  said  Denis.  *  Bargain,  my  dear  I — what  bargjiin?' 
*rm  tliinking,  yer  reverence,  of  giving  up  the  sperrets, 
but — '  *  God  will  bless  you  for  doing  so,  my  dear.  It 
never  did  any  one  good,  and  it  has  shiin  thousands  and 
thousjuids  of  immortal  souls,  too.'  *  What  you  say,  your 
reverence,  is  thnie  enough,  and  I'm  going  to  give  it  up ; 
but  I  must  have  a  darby.'  '  A  darby,  my  dear ! '  *  Yt*s, 
your  reverence,  one  darby  a  day.     I'll  take  the  ple<lge  if 
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your  reverence  will  only  give  me  one  darby  a  day.*  *  No, 
no ;  you  must  give  it  up  entirely,  or  I  can't  let  you  take 
the  pledge,'  *  Why,  thin.  Father  Mathew,  your  reverence, 
I  tell  you  'tis  n't  in  the  power  of  God  Almighty  to  make 
me  do  without  whisky  entirely.'  *  Shame,  sir,  shame !  to 
use  such  language  I  You  should  not  dare  say  what  you 
have  done.  The  power  of  Grod  is  omnipotent,  and  He  can 
do  much  more  than  change  the  heart  of  a  miserable 
drunkard,'  said  Father  Mathew  with  a  severity  not  usual 
to  him.  *  Well,  your  reverence,  I  beg  God's  pardon  and 
your  pardon ;  but  'tis  what  I  thought ;  for  I  never  can  do 
without  the  darby.'  *  Go  now,  my  dear,  and  come  back 
to  me  in  a  week,  and  you  may  then  be  in  a  better  state  of 
mind.'  When  the  week  had  elapsed  Red  Denis  was  again 
in  the  parlour  of  Cove  Street.  *  'Tis  no  good,  your  rever- 
ence, without  you  allow  me  the  darby  of  whisky — I'm 
afeard  of  myself  entirely.'  *  Denis,'  said  Father  Mathew, 
in  his  most  impressive  manner,  ^  kneel  down  this  moment, 
and  repeat  the  words  of  the  pledge  after  me,  and  I  tell 
you  that  God  vdU  give  you  strength  to  resist  temptation 
for  the  future — I  promise  you  that  He  will  give  you 
strength  and  grace  to  do  so — I  promise  it  to  you  in  His 
name.'  Denis  was  overpowered  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
priest's  voice  and  manner,  and  he  knelt  and  took  the 
pledge  with  great  earnestness.  He  rose  from  his  knees  a 
confirmed  teetotaller,  as,  from  that  moment  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life  he  never  afterwards  tasted  whisky,  or 
strong  drink  of  any  kind.  To  use  his  own  words,  ^  a  darby 
would  choke  him.' 

The  world  had  long  known  that  the  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance had  gathered  to  himself  the  love  and  veneration  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  of  his  own  faith ;  but 
it  was  now  to  learn  that  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  those  who  were  not  of  his  Church,  and  who 
belonged  to  and  represented  the  very  highest  classes  in 
the  country. 
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In  every  movement,  whether  to  compliment  an  indi- 
vidual, to  found  an  association,  to  promote  a  county  ball, 
to  get  up  a  regatta,  or  to  organise  a  political  party,  there 
is  some  one  who  takes  the  initiative,  and  is,  in  reality,  the 
prime  mover.  In  this  case,  it  was  Mr.  Peter  Puroell,  the 
mail  contractor,  who  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  exhi- 
bited a  kindly  feeling  to  Father  Mathew,  for  whose  worth 
and  whose  character  he  entertained  the  greatest  admira- 
tion. Mr.  Purcell's  motive  and  object  are  best  explained 
in  his  own  words.  Writing  to  the  public  press  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1842,  he  says : — 

Having  frequent  occasion  myself  to  witness  the  Tast  and  beneficial 
change  which  Mr.  Mathew^s  exhortation  and  example  have  produced 
among  those  employed  throughout  my  own  estahlishments,  and  deeply 
alive  to  the  importance  of  rendering  that  change  progTeaetive  and 
permanent  among  the  people,  I  have,  in  conjunction  with  other  gen- 
tlemen who  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  mVself  on  this  interesting 
question,  thought  it  most  desirable  to  ascertain  the  feelings  and  views 
of  influential  people  connected  with  Ireland,  as  to  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  aflbrding  to  the  country  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
to  the  merits  of  the  Kev.  Father  Mathew,  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
be  at  once  complimentary  to  that  most  estimable  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, and,  by  supplying  an  evidence  of  the  deep  sympathy  in  which 
his  exertions  are  held  by  the  wise  and  the  good,  strengthen  this 
noble  cause  to  which  his  life  is  devoted. 

Wlien  the  letter  was  published,  Mr.  Purcell  was  autho- 
rised to  mention  the  names,  among  others,  of  sixteen 
noblemen,  who  approved  of  and  concurred  in  liis  project. 
A  requisition  was  shortly  after  publisheii,  convening  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1843.  Tlie  recjuisition  was  signed  by  two 
Dukes,  four  Manjuises,  nineteen  Earls,  ten  Viscounts  and 
Barons,  four  Catholic  Kishops,  upwards  of  forty  Baronets, 
thirty  Members  of  Parliament,  and  an  immense  array  of 
Clergymen  of  all  persuiusions,  Deputy-Lieutenants,  Magis- 
trates, and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
meeting  was  in  keeping  with  tlie  requisition,  the  fine 
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theatre  presented  a  splendid  appearance,  filled  as  it  was 
with  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  Irish  metropolis. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  who,  in 
a  few  words,  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  felt  in  pre- 
siding on  the  occasion,  and  the  desire  he  had  ^  in  every 
way  in  his  power  to  show  the  respect  and  esteem  which  he 
entertained  for  the  Very  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew.' 

Mr.  Purcell  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  meeting,  and 
in  an  interesting  speech,  explained  its  object.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  he  read  a  number  of  letters,  and 
among  others,  the  following  from  Surgeon  Carmichael, 
which  is  of  itself  a  testimonial  to  Father  Mathew : — 

Rutland  Sqaare :  Jan.  22,  1843. 

My  dear  Sib, — I  send  you  a  brief  memorandum  of  the  facts  I 
accidentally  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day,  respecting  the  cases  of 
admission  into  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital,  before  Father 
Mathew's  happy  influence  converted  the  poor  of  this  city  from 
drunkenness  to  sobriety. 

The  hospital  contains  180  beds,  chiefly  appropriated  to  surgical 
cases ;  and  before  the  pledge  was  so  generally  taken  by  the  poor  of 
the  city,  we  were  never  without  case^  of  wounds,  and  broken  heads 
and  arms  of  women,  the  cruel  inflictions  of  their  dnmken  husbands ; 
when,  at  the  same  time^  it  usually  contained  cases  of  infants  and 
children  half  burned,  or  scalded  to  death^  through  the  negligence  of 
their  drunken  mothers.  The  hospital,  I  may  safely  say,  was  never 
without  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  many  of  which  ended  fatally.  In- 
deed, I  know  of  no  instance  of  any  individual  aflected  with  this 
malady,  arising  from  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits^  that  did  not  ulti- 
matelv  die  of  the  disease. 

Now,  if  we  contrast  these  facts  with  the  records  of  the  hospital, 
since  Father  Mathew  has  made  us  a  sober  people,  we  do  not  find  a 
8II76LE  INSTANCE  of  wounds,  bums,  or  scalds  attributable  to  drunken- 
ness !  and  seldom  or  never  is  any  case  of  delirium  tremens  admitted 
into  the  hospitaL 

The  records  of  the  hospital  also  prove  that,  since  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  of  this  city  have  become  sober,  the  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  all  descriptions  of  patients  is  cofmderably  reduced,  a  proof 
of  the  increased  strength  and  powers  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  mode, 
effectually  resisting  the  influence  of  diseases,  &c.  &c. 

My  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

RiCHABD  CaBMIGHAEL. 
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It  may  be  well  to  afford  the  reader  an  opportanitj  of 
learning  in  what  manner  the  Apostle  and  the  Cause  were 
spoken  of  on  this  gratifying  occasion  by  the  foremost  men 
in  the  land. 

The  Marquis  of  Headfort,  who  took  the  lead,  and  gave 
the  tone  to  the  meeting,  thus  spoke : — 

My  lord  duke,  I  have  attended  many  public  meetings  to  promote 
the  honour,  the  liberties,  and  the  interests  of  Ireland ;  but  I  know  of 
none  which  is  more  calculated  to  promote  those  interests  than  that 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address.  Were  it  possible  for  me,  or 
had  I  language  at  my  command,  sufficient  to  pronounce  an  eulogiam, 
most  willingly  and  gladly  should  I  do  so ;  but,  my  lord,  his  merits 
aro  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  beyond  any  reward 
which  the  world  can  bestow.  It  is  impossible  not  to  look  with  pride 
and  gratification  to  the  present  moral,  social,  and  political  state  of 
Ireland.  Twenty  years  ago,  would  the  rev.  gentleman  have  attempted 
what  he  has  now  succeeded  in  effecting,  when  the  eneryi^es  of  the 
country  were  paralysed,  and  the  people  sunk  in  degradation  P  But 
the^e  days  have  passed  away,  never  to  return.  None  of  us  can 
appreciate,  my  lord,  the  present  state  of  amelioration  in  the  conditioo 
of  our  country  ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  look  forward  to  future  genera- 
tions with  exultation,  when  tl|pse  who  shall  come  after  us  will  require 
no  pledge  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  sobriety  and  industry,  which 
alone  lead  to  happiness.  My  lord,  I  shall  not  detain  you  further, 
but  propose,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  gratification,  the  following 
resolution : — 

*  Resolved. — That  the  benefits  refloUing  to  society  fVt>m  the  laboors  of  the  Rcr. 
Theobald  Mathew  entitle  him,  beyond  all  living  men,  to  the  immeaaarable 
gratitude  and  ardent  admiration  of  all  ranks  and  persoasions  in  the  British 
Empire.' 

Tlie  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  concluded  his  speech,  pro- 
posing the  second  resolution,  in  these  words : — 

No  tt»8timony  of  this  meeting  could  discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  Irt>laud  owes  to  Father  Mathew ;  but  I  hope  I  may  say,  that 
such  a  meeting  an  assembled  here  this  day  will  evince  a  due  sense  of 
our  gratitude,  although  we  know  that  no  praise  or  homage  of  oun 
can  diiH'harj.'i*  that  obligation.  I  know,  and  we  all  know,  that  the 
pun*  and  high  motives  of  that  great  man  cannot  be  affected  by  any 
tribute*  of  praise  which  his  fellow  creatures  can  bestow  upon  him  ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  thiuk  I  may  say,  it  is  impo.<«sible  for  any  man  not  to 
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feel  some  degree  of  aelf-satisfaction  and  consolation  for  the  labours  lio 
has  undergone,  when  he  knows  that  these  labours  are  understood  and 
appreciated  as  they  should  be  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

'  Resolved, — That  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew  will  best 
evince  their  sense  of  the  ntility  of  his  labours,  by  a  pnblic  and  enduring  testi- 
mooial ;  which,  while  serving  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  man,  would  not 
only  conduce  to  the  continaed  triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  he  has  so  usefiilly 
and  energetically  devoted  himself,  but  also  aim  at  confirming  the  people  in 
those  habits  of  temperance,  and,  consequently,  of  industry  and  order,  which 
have  already  made  such  amazing  progress  in  Ireland ;  and  which  if  rigidly 
adhered  to,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  population  happy,  prosperous,  and  con- 
tented.' 

Mr.  Wise,  member  for  the  city  of  Waterford,  bore  testi- 
mony  to  the  wonderful  reformation  worked  by  Father 
Mathew : — 

Here  is  a  reformation  not  of  words,  but  of  deeds,  through  the  re- 
generating influence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew.  I  speak  not  merely 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  hear  me,  but  I  can  cite  you  from 
the  eulogium  of  strangers  who  have  visited  this  country  from  Ger- 
many and  France.  They  have  viewed  with  astonishment  the  altera- 
tion in  the  habits  of  the  people,  as  compared  with  the  accounts  of 
former  travellers.  I  have  myself  known  one  gentleman  who  visited 
Ireland  ten  years  ago,  and  so  great  was  the  change  he  witnessed,  so 
improved  was  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  that  he  could  hardly 
recognise  the  same  country  as  that  he  had  been  formerly  in.  I  have 
also  known  cases  where  gentlemen  came  to  Ireland,  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  people  were  degraded ;  but  who,  on  going  home  to 
their  own  country,  were  astonished  at  the  general  improvement  which 
had  taken  place  by  one  of  the  greatest  moral  revolutions  ever  wit- 
nessed in  any  part  of  the  world.  My  lord,  I  came  here  to-day  to 
express  my  sympathy,  my  full  desire,  my  most  zealous  wish  to  co- 
operate in  the  objects  of  this  great  meeting,  and  to  place  this  im- 
portant movement  in  that  point  of  \dew  where  it  not  only  may  be 
an  incentive  to  persevere  as  we  began,  but  may  be  an  example 
to  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  Ireland,  and  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P.,  said  he  came  as  the 
representative  of  the  county  which  had  been  benefited 
more  than  any  other  by  the  labours  of  Father  Mathew, 
and  thus  referred  to  the  intended  testimonial : — 
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EndeaTour  to  ascertain  what  the  amoimt  of  the  funds  may  be ;  and 
then  proceed  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be  a  work  of  art,  to  apeak 
to  all  posterity^  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  or  some  institution 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  and  distressed.  Whatever  it 
shall  be,  will  be  best  determined  bj  the  committee ;  but  of  this  be 
was  quite  sure,  that  they  could  not  erect  any  testimony  so  aoceptablt 
to  him,  or  so  glorious  in  its  results,  as  an  inviolate  fidelity  to  ths 
solemn  engagement  entered  into,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  to 
that  good  man. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  who  was  then  at  the  very  height  of 
his  popularity,  came  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  merits 
and  services  of  the  man  who  divided  with  him  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Irish  people.  If  previous  speakers  were 
authorised  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  class  or  a  locality, 
no  one  was  more  entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  people 
and  a  country  than  the  greatest  political  leader  of  the 
age.  To  hear  O'Connell  address  a  popular  assembly,  was 
at  any  time  an  object  of  interest;  but  to  hear  the 
'  Liberator '  with  the  *  Apostle '  for  his  tlieme,  was  a 
matter  not  only  of  interest,  but  of  some  anxiety  to  the 
friends  of  the  latter.  A  few  passages  from  tlie  speech  of 
the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  day,  on  an  occasion  so 
remarkable  in  itself,  could  not  properly  be  omitted  from 
these  pages. 

O'Connell's  vindication  of  the  character  of  the  Irish 
people  anterior  to  the  advent  of  Father  Mathew,  exactly 
represented  the  feeling  of  a  very  large  class  of  the  com- 
munity who  were  offended  by  the  natural  and  pardon- 
able exaggeration  occasioujilly  indulged  in  by  speakers  at 
temperance  meetings,  when  glorifying  the  achievements 
of  their  Ixjloved  leader,  or  describing  the  temperance 
reformation  from  their  own  point  of  view.  After  some 
preliminary  observations,  O'Connell  thus  proceeded : — 

Now,  though  I  am  rather  arcustomed  to  public  speaking,  I  hare 
yet  not  come  here  to  make  what  in  called  a  speech,  nor  have  I  the 
prf>jiuinptu()U8  vanity  to  suppose  that  I  am  capable  of  making  any 
speech  that  could  compensate  you  one  moment  for  delating  the  ex- 
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preseion  of  Teneration  and  approbation  which  jou  entertain  for  that 
excellent  man  whose  name  has  called  us  together  here  to-day.  I 
would  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  were  capable  of  thinking  that  I 
could  make  any  speech  that  would  enhance  his  merits^  or  place  his 
virtues  or  his  utility  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  than  the  simple 
enunciation  of  his  name  alone  must  command.  The  name  of  the 
Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  is,  in  fact,  a  spell-word.  It  proclaims  in 
itself  the  progress  of  temperance,  morality,  prudence,  and  eveiy 
social  virtue  throughout  the  land.  I  have,  as  I  already  said,  come 
here  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  bear  my  testimony  to  his  in- 
describable merits.  I  could  not  stay  away  from  such  an  assemblage 
as  this ;  for  though  I  felt  how  little  importance  my  attendance  here 
could  be,  still  I  owed  it  to  myself  to  share  in  the  testimony  of  the 
mighty  moral  miracle  that  has  been  performed,  and  to  raise  my 
humble  voice  in  the  declaration  of  my  sentiments  of  admiration  at 
his  utility  as  a  man,  and  his  virtues  as  a  clergyman,  by  joining  in 
this  demonstration  of  the  gratitude  of  his  country  towards  him. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  ought  now  to  retire,  for  I 

feel  this — that  it  is  not  in  language  to  describe,  and  that  there  is  not 
rapidity  in  human  speech  to  follow,  the  brilliancy  of  his  career. 
There  can  be  no  wings  given  to  words,  to  enable  them  to  rise  to  his 
moral  exaltation.  You  might  as  well  think  of  looking  the  noon-day 
sun  in  face,  without  injuring  the  vision,  as  to  place  the  merits  of 
Father  Mathew  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  they  at  present  exist. 
No;  and  if  witnesses  are  wanting  of  his  utility,  I  call  on  four 
millions  of   teetotallers  to   come   forward    with    their  testimony. 

I   have  heard  a   great   deal   to-day — and  I  did 

not  hear  it  for  the  first  time — of  the  intensity  of  the  useful  work  he 
has  performed.  I  have  heard  of  families  reformed— of  mothers  and 
children  redeemed  from  ruin— of  youth  brought  up  in  virtue,  and 
rising  into  manhood  with  honour,  whose  career  would  have  been 
blighted,  and  their  hopes  blasted  for  ever,  if  the  temperance  pledge 
had  not  come  to  their  rescue,  and  saved  the  individual  from  destruc- 
tion, and  society  from  a  curse.  I  have  heard  much  of  eulogium  on 
the  Irish  people  as  they  at  present  exist,  and  I  only  felt  some  cause  of 
regret  that,  in  forming  a  contrast  with  their  present  state  and  that 
trom  which  they  had  been  rescued,  there  was  some  appearance  of 
showing  that  they  had  been  previously  in  a  state  of  degraidation,  and 
that,  in  praising  what  has  been  done,  there  was  too  heavy  a  censure 
passed  on  the  former  condition  of  the  country.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  my  anxiety  arises  from  the  jealousy  with  which  I  regard 
everything  reflecting  on  the  character  of  my  country.  It  would  ap- 
pear as  if,  prior  to  the  temperance  movement,  the  Irish  were  a 
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depraved  people — emphaticallj  a  dnmken  population — and  that  it 
required  some  mighty  Apostle  of  the  Living  God  to  rescue  them 
from  their  depravity.  Take  notice  that,  in  saying  thia,  I  do  not  meaa 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  detract  from  the  great  merits  of  ^diat  hat 
been  done  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew.  I  admit  that  he  haa  pexibfmed 
a  mighty  moral  miracle ;  but  at  the  same  time  utterly  deaj  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  at  any  time  inferior  to  their  neighboon,  or  to 
the  people  of  any  foreign  country,  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  While 
I  have  been  speaking,  a  thought  has  just  flashed  across  my  mind,  to 
which  I  must  give  utterance — it  is,  that  the  parliamentary  papen 
furnish  evidence  on  what  I  have  been  referring  to.  Do  they  ahow 
that  Ireland  was  a  drunken  country  P  Quite  the  contrary.  Taking 
the  population  of  Scotland,  with  relation  to  the  population  of  Irelaad 
what  do  we  find?  Now,  Scotland  ia  a  countiy  that  eveiybody 
praises.  You  do  not  blame  Scotchmen  for  praising  Scotland  as  they 
always  do ;  and  it  happens  that  Scotchmen  always  contrive  to  take 
care  of  each  other,  wherever  they  meet.  But  the  parliamaitary 
papers  show  that,  after  all,  the  Scotchmen  are  not  really  so  good  is 
they  are  represented.  What  is  the  evidence  ?  I  take  up  the  parlia- 
mentary papers,  and  they  show  me  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  before  Father  Mathew*s  mighty  movement 
commenced.  Now,  I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  the  Irish  drank 
more  than  the  Scotch.  But  even  that  would  be  enough  to  rescue 
them  from  the  charge  of  depravity,  as  they  are  not  worse  than  a 
people  who  are  so  praised.  But  the  fact  is,  they  did  not  drink  half  so 
much.  I  have  it  from  the  parliamentary  document,  that  for  every 
pint  Scotch  that  the  Irish  drank,  the  Scotchmen  drank  two  pints, 
and  what  is  called  a  *  tilla '  into  the  bargain.  And  that  occurred, 
too,  during  a  period  when  there  was  very  little  illicit  distillation  in 
Ireland,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Scotland  ;  and  if  the  illicit  whisky 
was  taken  into  account,  it  would  make  the  balance  one-third  more 
against  Scotland.  I  then  say,  that  Father  Mathew  did  not  redeem  a 
drunken  people ;  but  ho  did  redeem  a  people  who  were  pnnlispoeed 

to  his  mission WTiatever  our  politics  may  be — 

whatever  our  creeds  may  be — ^whatever  our  condition  or  avocation  in 
life  may  be,  wo  are  all  here  of  one  mind,  and  that  is  how  Ireland 
should  express  her  sense  of  the  merits  and  the  virtues  of  Father 
Mathew.  We  are  come  here  to  pledge  all  Ireland  to  the  working  out 
of  that  meai<ure,  and  to  show  that  we  are  worthy  of  sharing  in  such 
a  plan  by  the  enthusianm  which  you  have  shown  in  li.<<t tuning  to  his 
praises,  and  by  the  anxiety  exhibited  of  tn'ing  who  can  praise  him 
most. 

I  thank  you,  my  friemls,  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  the  kindness 
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with  which  you  have  listened  to  me.  I  feel  how  inadequate  I  have 
been  to  the  subject,  for  words  are  nothing  when  such  a  topic  comes 
before  the  mind.  There  is  no  painting  the  rainbow,  the  ray  that 
comes  from  the  sun,  or  the  angelic  plumes  that  flutter  round  the 
throne  of  the  Deity;  and  there  is  no  angel  more  pure  or  worthy 
than  the  angel  of  public  morality,  dignified  in  the  person  of  Father 
Mathew. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Cork  on  the  23rd  of  March  fol- 
lowing, under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Wrixon 
Becher,  Bart%,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  same 
object,  Mr.  Fagan,  M.P.,  referred  to  the  fact  of  Father 
Mathew's  embarrassments,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
bis  position,  and  gave  expression  to  the  general  common- 
sense  feeling  as  to  what  form  the  testimonial  ought  to 
assume : — 

At  the  commencement,  great  talk  had  been  made  about  the  Apostle*8 
making  money  by  the  sale  of  medals,  and  I  felt  it  necessary  to  speak 
to  him  about  the  matter;  but  I  can  assert  that,  instead  of  making 
money,  he  is  at  the  present  moment  embarrassed  to  some  extent  by 
his  too  liberal  donations  of  20/.,  30/.,  and  40/.  to  different  branches  of 
the  society.  With  regard  to  the  testimonial,  I  am  not  for  erecting 
hospitals,  or  lading  out  the  money  collected  in  any  brick  and  mortar 
work.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  funded,  or  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  to  enable  the  Apostle  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  the 
object  of  the  movement,  and  bear  him  free  of  expense ;  for  I  know 
that  he  is  at  this  moment  a  poor  and  embarrassed  man,  by  reason  of 
the  temperance  movement. 

Perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  useful  demonstration 
made  by  the  followers  of  Father  Mathew  was  that  in 
Cork,  on  the  16th  of  February  of  this  year  (1842),  when 
he  was  publicly  entertained  in  the  Com  Market.  At  this 
monster  tea-party  over  1,700  persons,  including  many  of 
the  first  citizens,  sat  down  to  tables  well  furnished  with 
every  requisite  for  an  evening  *  banquet,'  as  it  was  termed 
by  its  promoters.  All  classes,  parties,  and  creeds  were 
harmoniously  blended  on  that  occasion,  which  was  one  of 
unalloyed  gratification  to  the  good  man  himself;  for  he 
then  saw,  as  he  fondly  believed,  the  cause  gathering  round 
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its  standard  the  worth  of  the  middle  and  the  influence  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  community.  His  blended  feelings 
of  exultation  and  anxiety  were  expressed  in  his  address, 
from  which  one  or  two  passages  are  given : — 

Cold  and  unausceptible  must  he  be  who  would  not  catch  a  spark  of 
the  ethereal  fire.  I  pity  the  man  who  could  sit  here  without  feeling 
an  attachment  to  our  cause,  and  who  would  leave  us  with  a  hostile 
heart.  *  Hostile  heart  I '  I  think  I  hear  some  person  say,  '  who  can 
have  a  heart  hostile  to  a  cause  whose  object  is  the  general  good  of 
society  at  large  P  '  But  with  sorrow  I  confess  that  our  cause  has  ene- 
mies, that  there  are  many  who  would  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  our  society, 
and  who  would  hail  the  return  of  intemperance.  Prejudice,  intensst, 
appetite,  and  drinking  customs,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  political  motives 
and  sectaiian  feelings,  are  arrayed  against  us ;  but  strong  in  the  strength 
of  the  Almighty  God,  the  cause  is  pursuing  a  right  forwanl  career,  and 
every  ditliculty  is  yielding  before  it.  Five  millions  of  persons  aw 
enrolled  under  the  banner !  the  mighty  vice  of  intoxication  is  yielding, 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  will  cast  the  *  pale  horse  and  his 
rider '  into  the  sea.  With  heart-felt  exultation  we  ran  survev  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  we  can  witness  the  happiness  of  the 
people  in  the  smiling  faces  that  surround  us ;  but  let  us  n»>t  forget 
that  th«»re  are  those  amongst  our  fellow-citizens,  thousands  of  whom 
are  sul!«'ring  fnmi  the  evil  consequences  of  int4)xicating  drink.  Oh  I 
if  we  could  take  in  at  one  view  the  ravages  occasioned  by  intem|>erance 
in  this  city,  we  would  see  the  dissipated  husband,  the  bereaved  father, 
the  disc(»nsolate  m(»ther,  the  pining  orphan,  and  the  youth  of  high 
hope  and  fervent  aspirati(ms  sinking  into  a  shameful  and  premature 
grave.  It  is  to  oppose  the  progrt\ss  of  this  great  evil,  to  arrest  this 
abominiitiou,  that  the  temperance  movement  has  been  established. 

He  concluded  with  the  following  earnest  appeal  to  the 
representatives  of  the  wealthier  and  more  influential 
classes,  for  aid  in  his  work  : — 

I  call  on  the  virtuous  and  temi)erate  to  assist  us  in  this  givat  woik. 
By  saying  this,  I  mean  no  censure ;  nnd  if  the  labours  «)f  the  present 
humble  work»'rs  of  the  caus<»  have  })«'en  so  blessed  by  the  AlmiirhtT 
God  as  to  be  the  means  of  confprring  liappiness  and  blessings  on  thou- 
lands,  a  riclu'r,  gn»ater,  and  l)etter  har\'est  miy  1h»  expt»cied  when 
those  persons  who  possess  wealth,  influence,  and  rank  will  co-operate 
with  UH  for  the  benefit  of  the  h»»ly  cnu"«o  of  total  abstineni^e.  I  call 
upon  all  who  love  their  species,  thi>ir  ( iod,  and  their  religion,  to  assist 
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us  in  the  accompliBhment  of  this  glorious  work.  It  is  true  we  are  not 
commanded  by  any  precept,  human  or  diyine,  to  abstain ;  but  if  the 
great  springs  of  human  action,  hope  and  fear,  have  not  lost  their  in- 
fluence on  our  hearts,  you  will  all  obey  the  call,  and  assist  us  in  reviving 
the  era  of  Christian  charity  and  love,  and  in  making  the  world  a 
glorious  habitation,  in  which  every  man  may  sit  down  in  peace,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  secured  through  Christ ;  temperance 
binding  all  together  in  the  strictest  and  sweetest  bonds  of  Christian 
charity  and  brotherly  love. 

The  expense  incurred  in  getting  up  this  monster  tea- 
party  was  considerable^  leaving  a  balance  of  little  short  of 
lOOZ.  against  the  committee,  who  were  about  paying  it 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  when  Father  Mathew  heard  of 
the  &ct.  He  appeared  amongst  them  one  evening  as  they 
were  settling  their  accounts,  and  placing  a  bag  full  of 
silver  on  the  table,  insisted  that  he  alone  should  make 
good  the  deficiency.  Remonstrance,  and  even  refusal,  were 
altogether  unavailing;  for  he  was  a  man  who,  when  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  upon  any  matter,  woidd  have 
things  his  own  way. 

In  May  1843,  his  brother  Frank  died,  and  for  a  short 
time  after.  Father  Mathew  was  unable  to  prosecute  his 
mission;  but  a  sense  of  duty  soon  triumphed  over  the 
natural  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  saved  him  from  in- 
dulging without  restraint  in  grief  which,  if  given  way  to, 
would  have  impaired  "his  usefulness,  and  prevented  him 
from  fulfilling  engagements  to  which  he  was  pledged.  He 
could  not,  nor  did  he,  attempt,  to  stifle  the  sorrow  which 
every  recollection  of  that  beloved  brother  inspired;  but 
he  resolutely  kept  it  locked  up  within  his  breast,  and 
pursued  his  mission  with  unabated  energy.  Frequently, 
however,  he  would  steal  an  hour  from  his  triumphant 
mission  to  weep  and  pray  at  that  tomb;  and  when  the 
same  sepulchre  held  the  remains  of  his  brother  Tom,  who 
died  shortly  after,  his  visits  were  still  more  frequent.  The 
act  soothed  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and  gratified  his  piety 
as  a  priest. 

T 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

He  detennines  to  visit  England— Inducements  to  do  so— Earl 
Stanhope's  Letter — The  Quaker's  'Hotel ' — Reception  in  York — 
In  Leeds — In  London. 

THE  next  great  event  of  his  life  was  his  visit  to  England. 
That  he  had  gone  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  own  country  previous  to  this  visit  to  the  sister  country, 
we  have  from  his  own  words.  Writing  from  Cork  to  a 
friend  in  America,  in  February  1843,  he  says:  *I  have 
now,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  hoisted  the  banner  of 
temperance  in  almost  evein/  parish  in  Irelarul^  and,  in 
every  instance,  by  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  parish 
priest,  whose  guest  I  invariably  was.' 

Invitations  to  visit  England  had  been  poiuring  in  upon 
him  since  1840 ;  and  had  he  not  kept  steadily  in  mind  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken  in  Ireland,  and  the  necessity 
of  completing  it,  so  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible  for  him 
to  do  so,  he  might  have  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties 
addressed  to  him.  These  appeals  were  made  alike  by 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  by  English  and  Irish,  by  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  societies.  The  Christian  concord  wliich 
his  presence  would  be  sure  to  promote  among  men  of 
diflFerent  persuasions — the  prejudices  which  he  would 
break  down — the  good  which  he  would  do  his  country 
through  the  moral  elevation  of  the  poor  Irish,  who,  from 
their  poverty  and  their  social  habits,  were  exposed  to  the 
worst  temptations  of  large  towns, — these  inducements,  and 
a  hundred  others  likely  to  impress  a  man  of  his  sensibility, 
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were  constantly  addressed  to  him ;  but  whatever  his  im- 
pulse might  prompt  him  to  do,  his  strong  sense  of  duty 
enabled  him  to  resist  these  solicitations,  so  long  as  his 
work  at  home  was  not  sufficiently  accomplished. 

The  annoimcement  of  his  intention  to  visit  England  in 
the  summer  of  1843  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the 
friends  of  temperance,  and  with  natiu'al  enthusiasm  by  the 
Irish  populations  of  its  great  towns. 

A  letter  from  the  late  Earl  of  Stanhope  well  expresses 
the  esteem  in  which  Father  Mathew  was  held  by  those 
who  diflFered  from  him  in  religious  belief,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  the  announcement  of  his  intended  visit 
was  received : — 

Chevening,  near  SevenoakB :  Jan  26, 1848. 

Mt  dear  Sib, — I  was  inexpressibly  rejoiced  to  learn  by  your 
letter  that  you  propose  to  visit  London  in  May  next,  and  I  fervently 
hope  that  nothing  will  occur  to  prevent  your  arrival,  which  will  be 
hailed  with  extreme  and  heart-felt  satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance, and  will  be  of  infinite  importance  to  the  cause ;  for  I  trust 
that  Divine  Providence  will  continue  to  bless  and  prosper  your  bene- 
volent exertions  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  your  native  land,  and 
that  you  may  have  the  happiness  of  conferring  their  benefits  on  many 
of  those,  who  in  the  metropolis  have  fallen  through  intemperance  into 
a  state  of  destitution  and  of  moral  degradation.  Your  presence  in 
this  country  will  to  myself  in  particular  afford  the  greatest  happiness, 
as  I  entertain  for  you  the  sincerest  veneration,  as  I  am  most  grateful 
for  your  inestimable  services,  and  as  I  have  long  and  ardently  wished 
to  have  opportunities  of  conversing  witli  you,  when  you  will  find  me 
most  anxious  to  profit  by  your  instructions.  But  I  am  only  a  very 
humble  follower  in  the  great  cause.  If  your  engagements  should 
allow  it,  you  would  oblige  me  extremely  by  honouring  me  with  a 
viait  at  this  place,  which  at  that  time  of  the  year  is  in  great  beauty. 

Allow  me  again  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  with  the  utmost  regard 
and  esteem,  my  dear  Sir,  Most  faithfully  yours, 

Stanhope. 

To  tiie  Rev.  Theobald  Matbew. 

The  pressure  of  his  engagements  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  did  not  admit  of  his  leaving  Ireland  sooner  than. 
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the  30th  of  June,  when  he  left  Cork  to  redeem  his  long- 
standing and  oft-repeated  promise. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  detailed  account  should  be 
given  of  Father  Mathew^s  visit  to  England,  nor  to  enume- 
rate the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  the  addresses  he 
received,  the  replies  which  he  made,  the  speeches  which 
he  delivered,  or  the  numbers  he  enrolled.  It  was  a  repe- 
tition of  his  visit  to  Glasgow;  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
excitement,  the  same  processions  and  assemblages,  the 
same  respect  evinced  towards  him  by  those  not  of  his  own 
communion,  the  same  wild  exultation  and  delight  mani- 
fested by  his  own  country  people — the  same  impression  of 
tha  character  of  the  man  left  upon  the  minds  of  all  who 
saw  him,  spoke  with  him,  or  were  in  any  way  brought  into 
contact  with  him.  By  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  he  was  received  with  affectionate  rever- 
ence ;  and  wherever  he  went,  in  his  short  but  triumphant 
tour  in  England,  he  contrived  to  pay  back  the  kindness  of 
his  reception  by  conferring,  through  his  preaching,  some 
solid  advantage  on  the  Catholic  mission  of  each  locality  or 
district. 

In  Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  in  Salford,  in  Huddersfield, 
in  Wakefield,  in  Leeds,  and  in  a  number  of  other  places, 
his  success  was  extraordinary,  but  not  greater  than  ought 
to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  his  extraordinary  labours. 
In  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  he  preached  and  adminis- 
tered the  pledge  in  all  the  Catholic  churches  and  schools 
of  those  great  towns.  There  was  not  a  day,  during  his 
stay  in  either  place, — in  both  of  which  there  was  then,  as 
there  is  now,  an  immense  Irish  population, — on  which  he 
did  not  lecture  on  temperance,  and  administer  the  pledge 
for  several  hoiu^,  frequently  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Then,  on  Sun- 
days, he  preached  for  some  special  object,  and  also  ad- 
dressed crowded  congregations  on  the  ever-present  purpose 
of  his  visit  to  England.     Vast  numbers  of  Protestants  and 
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members  of  the  various  dissenting  bodies  came  to  hear 
him  preach  in  the  different  places  through  which  he  passed ; 
and  the  impression  which  was  made  on  their  minds  added 
to  his  reputation  as  a  Christian  minister,  and  enhanced  his 
popularity  with  the  English  people.  The  employers  of 
labour,  whether  rude  or  skilled,  soon  began  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  which  his  mission  conferred  on  themselves, 
through  the  improved  habits  of  their  work-people;  and 
few  there  were,  save  the  interested  or  the  foolishly-bigoted, 
who  did  not  wish  God-speed  to  the  good  work  so  modestly 
and  unostentatiously  performed.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
received  the  most  pressing  invitations  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  houses  of  his  friends  and  admirers ;  but  to 
avoid  giving  trouble,  and  also  to  maintain,  as  much  as 
possible,  his  personal  freedom,  he  preferred  remaining  at 
hotels.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  London  of  the  invitation 
which  he  had  received  to  York,  he  says : — 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  has  condescended  to  mvite  me  to  be  his 
g^est  during  my  stay  in  the  archiepiscopal  city.  I  prize  the  honour 
he  has  conferred  on  me,  but  I  have  most  respectfully  declined  it,  as  it 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  nature  o^  my  mission  to  be  in  a 
private  mansion.  I  must  be  free  to  see  all  persons,  rich  and  poor,  at 
all  hours. 

This  determination  induced  a  respected  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  resort  to  an  ingenious  device  to  obtain 
the  honour  of  Father  Mathew's  company  during  his  stay  in 
Wakefield.  The  Quaker  invited  him  to  stay  at  his  house 
and  received  the  usual  reply,  that  he  was  to  stop  at  the 
hotel,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  required  to  see 
him  at  all  hoiurs.  The  Friend  would  not  be  put  off,  but 
intimated  that  his  house  was  a  hotel,  whereon  Father 
Mathew  gladly  consented  to  *  put  up '  at  it  while  in  Wake- 
field. A  board  with  the  word  *  Hotel,'  was  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  mansion,  and  the  private  residence  became, 
for  the  time,  a  most  comfortable  inn.  Father  Mathew  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  quiet  and  order^  the  wonderful 


jieaJneaB  and  simple  elegance  that  perraded  the  eatife 
establishment ;  while  the  ai^rn^ble  manners  of  its  master, 
which  combined  the  cordialitr  of  a  friend  with  the  polite- 
nes:j  of  the  moat  gentlemanly  host,  filled  him  with  astonish- 
ment.    The  servants  of  the  hoose  were  also  different  firom 
the  nsiial  cla&s  to  be  foond  in  ordinarr  hotels ;  they  weie 
kindly,  attentive,  and  respectful;  and  though  they  seemed 
to  anticipate  his  every  wi:ih,  they  were  neither  fiissy  nor 
obtruaive.     Then  the   bells   of  this   Quaker  hotel   were 
singularly  quiet;  so  that  the  ^ boots/  and  the  chamber- 
maids, and  the  waiters,  must  have  known  by  intuition 
when  and  where  their  services  were  reijuired.     Truly,  it 
was  a  model  establishment,  which  a  visitor  might  leave 
with  natiiral   regret.      The  kindly  device   was  not  dis- 
covered until  the  time  of  departure  drew  near,  when  the 
ma«ter  of  the  hoase,  no  longer  fearing  the  abrupt  de- 
parture of  Ills  i^est,  appeared  in  his  trutr  character — as  s 
generous  and  thoughtful  host. 

Father  Mathew's  reception  in  the  fine  old  city  of  York 
was  not  only  most  flattering,  but  most  significant.  A 
grand  procession  ^f  the  temperance  societies  from  the 
surroiindin;^  districts,  accompanied  with  banners  and  bands, 
received  him  on  his  arrival,  and  escorted  him  through  the 
city  to  his  hotel.  The  venerable  Bishop  Briggs — who,  in 
a  few  years  after,  displayed  such  practical  sympathy  with 
the  st'irving  poor  of  Ireland, — Lord  Stoiuion,  Sir  Edward 
Vavjisour,  and  other  distinguished  Catholics,  witnessed 
from  the  windows  of  a  private  residence  this  public  mani- 
fest^ition  of  respect  for  the  Irish  Friar  by  that  vast  con- 
course of  people,  of  various  religious  creeds,  and  of  strong 
prejudices — in  a  city,  too,  wliere,  as  some  of  the  party 
said,  were  a  Catholic  priest  to  have  made  a  similar  entry 
some  years  before,  he  would  have  been  rather  roughly 
treati'd. 

In  Leeds  his  reception  was  equally  gratifying,  and  his 
success  even  more  striking.     Demonstrations  of  all  kinds 
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were  got  up  in  his  honour,  such  as  processions,  soirees, 
meetings,  and  addresses.  In  one  of  his  speeches  in  this 
important  place  he  thus  rather  humorously  vindicated 
the  Temperance  Society  of  Ireland  from  the  charge  of 
being  a  political  body : — 

It  is  imagined  in  England  that  the  teetotallers  of  Ireland,  as  fluch, 
have  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  great  agitation  that  at  present 
prevails  in  that  country.  Why,  to  be  sure,  when  nearly  all  the  popu- 
lation have  taken  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
300,000  persons  could  assemble  without  a  few  teetotallers  being 
amongst  them. 

Father  Mathew's  appearance,  and  the  impression  which 
he  made  upon  the  English  people  who  beheld  him  for 
the  first  time,  were  well  described  in  the  *  Leeds  Mercury  * 
of  that  date : — 

That  in  which  the  attraction  of  the  procession  centred  was  the  car- 
riage in  which  stood  erect,  with  uncovered  head,  the  great  Apostle  of 
Temperance,  Father  Mathew — the  object  of  ten  thousand  greetings 
from  the  vast  number  of  spectators  who  thronged  the  windows  and 
every  spot  of  vantage  ground  in  the  streets  through  which  the  pro* 

cession  moved His  manners  are  simple  and  unassuming  ^ 

and  the  kind  and  hearty  reception  which  he  gives  to  all  who  approach 
him  (whether  brought  into  his  presence  through  curiosity  or  respect) 
is  such  as  strikingly  manifests  him  to  be  a  true  philanthropist,  whose 
love  and  affection  for  his  fellow-men  overstep  the  narrow  sphere  of 
benevolence  in  which  moves  the  mere  kindred,  party,  or  sectarian 
benefactor.  Hitherto  his  least-recognised  excellence  by  Englishmen, 
has  been  as  a  public  speaker ;  but  his  addresses  at  Leeds,  York,  and 
other  parts  of  England  prove  that  in  this  capacity  his  merits  have  not 
been  duly  understood  or  appreciated.  His  voice  is  mostly  shrill  and 
feeble,  and  his  speeches,  in  general,  are  simple  as  his  attire ;  they  are 
always  short,  pointed,  and  harmonious;  often  clothed  in  interesting 
similes,  drawn  from  surrounding  or  familiar  objects,  and  invariably 
appropriate  and  well  selected.  His  addresses,  however,  are  never  dis- 
tinguished by  the  gaudy  ornaments  of  rhetoric ;  their  elegance  and 
force  are  more  consistent  with  the  language  natural  to  an  enlarged, 
fervid,  and  virtuous  heart,  than  with  a  studied  nicety  of  arrangement, 
or  a  lofty  figurative  st^le.  Many  public  speakers  are  more  eloquent 
— most,  more  tedious;  yet  few  were  more  sincere,  pleasing,  and 
effective,  and  fewer  in  all  things  more  charitable.  Such  is  Father 
Mathew,  the  moral  regenerator  of  Ireland. 
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After  having  made  a  successful  tour  of  mosfc  of  (he 
principal  places  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  Faiha 
Mathew  \i5ited  London^  where  his  services  were  much 
required.  And  here  during  several  weeks,  he  underwent 
an  amount  of  labour  which  very  few  men  could  have  gone 
through  with  impunity,  but  for  which  his  misdonaiy 
labours  of  the  previous  three  or  foiu-  years  had  well  pre- 
pared him.  He  commenced  his  good  work  in  the  poorest 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  in  wliich  the  Irish  principally 
dwelt,  and  where  he  was  received  by  his  country-people 
with  all  the  enthusiafm  which  his  character,  his  sacred 
office,  and  his  nationality  excited  in  a  warm-hearted  and 
affectionate  race.  His  success  was  proportionately  great, 
as  was  soon  evinced  in  localities  which,  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  the  scene  of  constant  brawl  and  confusion,  of 
stupid  quarrel  and  of  savage  conflict.  Bishop  Griffiths 
and  the  Catholic  clergy  lent  their  willing  aid  to  one  who 
accomplished  so  much  for  their  flocks,  and  who,  wherever 
he  went,  left  after  him  proofs  and  evidences  of  his  good 
work  in  the  improved  tone  and  habits  of  those  wlio  sub- 
mitt^^d  to  his  influence.  But  others  of  a  different  faith 
zealously  assisted  tlie  efforts  of  the  Irish  Priest  to  prose- 
cute a  mission  which  had  the  good  of  all  for  its  object. 

Nor,  during  his  stay  in  London,  was  Father  Mathew  to 
bo  found  only  in  the  midst  of  the  poor;  appealing  to 
the  wretclied  drunkard  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his 
misery,  and  affectionately  exhorting  those  of  his  own  race 
and  eoimtry  to  allow  fair  play  to  the  many  virtues  which 
distinguish  them  when  sober  and  self-respecting.  He  was 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy,  with 
whom  he  wiis  a  welcome  and  an  honoured  guest.  It  was 
while  London  was  yet  *  in  to^Ti,'  and  he  was  the  lion  of 
the  hour.  His  table  was  covered  with  cards  and  notes  of 
invit4ition  to  all  kinds  of  entertainments,  including  the 
fiishionable  breakfast  and  the  late  dinner.  Father  Mathew 
was  as  much  at  home  in  the  gilded  saloon  of  the  noble  as 
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in  the  modest  parlour  of  a  brother  priest;  so  that,  if 
gaucherie  or  restraint  were  expected  from  the  Irish  Friar 
in  the  presence  of  the  great,  the  mistake  was  at  once 
apparent;  for  in  ease  of  manner,  and  quiet  dignity  of 
bearing,  few  surpassed  Theobald  Mathew.  But  there  was 
superadded,  in  his  case,  the  charm  which  springs  from  the 
purest  benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart ;  and  this,  with 
the  'prestige  of  his  world-wide  fame,  and  the  thought  of 
the  wonderful  work  which  he  had  accomplished,  invested 
him  with  extraordinary  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  beheld  him  for  the  first  time,  and  who  were  pleased 
to  find  in  the  celebrated  Apostle  of  Temperance  a  thorough 
gentleman.  By  the  members  of  the  Catholic  aristocracy, 
at  whose  houses  he  visited,  he  was  received  with  aflfec- 
tionate  reverence,  due  alike  to  his  personal  character  and 
sacred  profession.  To  many  he  had  been  known  before, 
either  personally  or  as  a  correspondent;  but  in  every 
case  his  welcome  was  as  cordial  and  sincere  as  it  was 
respectful. 

The  late  breakfasts,  and  the  late  dinners,  were  very 
trying  to  him,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  hours  of 
almost  every  day  were  filled  up.  He  rose,  as  usual,  at  an 
early  hour,  and  invariably  celebrated  Mass  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  city ;  after  which  he  was  occupied  with  the 
poor  until  half-past  ten,  the  ordinary  hour  of  his  fashion- 
able appointment  for  his  first  meal.  As  soon  as  he  could 
well  leave  the  party  that  had  been  invited  to  meet  him, 
he  proceeded  to  the  place  fixed  for  the  public  meeting  of 
that  day,  and  there  he  remained,  exhorting  and  adminis- 
tering the  pledge,  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing an  additional  disciple.  He  then  returned  to  his  hotel, 
where  he  wiote  letters  or  received  visitors;  and  at  eight, 
or  half-past  eight,  when  the  hour  for  dinner  arrived,  he 
generally  found  a  large  party,  that  had  been  invited  to  do 
him  honour.  His  breakfast  was  invariably  but  a  moderate 
repast ;  so  that  the  dinner,  which  he  partook  of  at  this, 
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to  him,  unseasonable  hour,  might  be  said  to  be  his  only 
meal  during  the  entire  day.  To  those  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  long  fast  to  which  be  had  been  subjected, 
his  vigorous  appetite  must  have  excited  admiration,  and 
probably  it  was  attributed  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
total  abstinence.  At  ten  o'clock  he  contrived  to  slip  away 
from  liis  grand  party ;  and  in  his  bed-room  at  his  temper- 
ance hotel,  he  concluded  the  good  work  of  the  day,  by 
the  devotional  exercises  which  his  office  prescribed,  or 
which  his  piety  inspired. 

If  he  received  encouragement  and  support,  he  also  met 
with  opposition  and  insult.  In  Ireland  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  never 
received  insult  or  incivility  in  any  instance,  even  from 
those  whom  he  injiured  most.  With  Protestant  and  Pres- 
byterijin,  as  with  Catholic,  the  purity  of  his  motive  and 
the  benevolence  of  his  character  protected  him  from  every 
attempt  at  o[)en  opposition  or  personal  indignity;  but, 
availing  themselves  of  the  stupid  prejudice  against  *  the 
Popish  priest,'  whicli  was  felt  most  strongly  by  the  lowest 
class  of  their  besotted  customers,  some  crafty  publicans 
in  Bermondsey,  in  Westminster,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  who  were  afraid  of  losing  their  unhappy  slaves, 
organised  several  attempts  to  interrupt  the  procecMlings  of 
his  meetings,  to  upset  the  platform,  or  to  create  disturbance 
and  confusion.  In  some  instances,  the  attempts  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  proceedings  were  abruptly  terminated;  in 
others,  the  assailants  suffered  for  their  folly,  having  been 
soundly  drubbed  by  the  indignant  Irish,  who  resenteii  the 
insult  to  their  country  and  tlieir  religion  in  the  person  of 
Father  Mat  hew.  The  presence  of  the  police  at  other 
times  kept  th<^  publicans,  who  came  on  the  groiuid  with 
beer  for  sale,  as  well  as  their  noisy  and  half-<lrunkcn 
myrmidons,  in  check,  and  prevented  the  rioting  which 
had  l)een  (evidently  intended ;  but  on  one  occasion,  where 
drink  had  been  distributed  gratuitously  and  in  abundance 
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by  the  alanned  sellers  of  the  locality,  a  mob  of  drunken 

*  roughs '  was  bearing  down  on  the  platform  with  mischievous 
intent,  and  Father  Mathew  was  compelled  to  escape  from 
the  back  of  the  platform,  where  there  was  a  cab  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  him. 

A  scene  of  this  disreputable  character  took  place  on 
his  visit  to  Bermondsey,  which  was  thus*  described  in  the 

*  Morning  Chronicle '  of  the  following  day : — 

Father  Mathew  arrived  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  at  which 
time  there  were  about  2,000  persons  assembled,  and  on  his  appearance 
on  the  platform  he  was  met  with  shouts  of  disapprobation,  mingled 
with  cheers.  Finding  this  was  the  case,  the  reverend  gentleman  dis- 
pensed with  making  any  address,  and  simply  called  on  those  who 
wished  to  take  the  pledge  to  come  forward.  This  call  was  met  with 
derisive  laughter ;  and  in  order  to  frustrate  the  labours  of  the  apostle, 
a  large  body  of  fellows,  chiefly  dockmen  and  apparently  labourers  in 
the  tan-yards,  took  possession  of  the  space  within  the  barrier,  and 
refused  to  leave  it.  Mr.  Ilart,  one  of  the  temperance  advocates,  went 
amongst  them  to  remonstrate,  and  was  shamefully  treated,  one  of  the 
ruffians  striking  him  in  the  face.  Father  Mathew  proceeded  to  admi- 
nister the  pledge  to  a  few  persons  who  had  got  in  front,  and  on  the 
platforoL  The  greatest  confusion  and  uproar  continued  to  prevail, 
and  it  was  ultimately  deemed  necessary  to  send  for  a  body  of  the  M 
division  of  police,  who,  on  their  arrival,  endeavoured  to  clear  the  bar- 
rier, but  were  met  with  the  grieatest  resistance,  and  in  several  instances 
they  were  violently  struck  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  The 
removal  of  the  parties  from  within  the  barrier  in  no  way  tended  to  the 
preservation  of  order  without,  for  the  yells  and  hootings  continued 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish,  and  whilst  Father  Mathew  was 
administering  the  pledge  to  some  females  on  the  platform,  stones  were 
thrown  at  him  from  the  back  of  the  crowd.  One  of  them,  which 
struck  a  gentleman  standing  yery  near  the  '  apostle,'  was  shown  to 
him.  It  was  a  large-sized  flint-stone,  which  evidently,  from  its 
shiny  appearance,  had  been  in  a  person's  pocket  some  time.  The 
police,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  so  disgraceful  a  proceeding, 
and  to  deter  the  parties,  distributed  themselves  among  the  crowd. 
Shortly  after,  a  gang  of  the  dastardly  ruffians  were  discovered  in  the 
rear  of  the  platform,  making  preparations  to  cut  the  ropes  fastening 
its  cross  supporters  to  the  uprights ;  and,  had  this  been  efiected,  the 
most  serious  consequences,  if  not  a  large  amount  of  loss  of  human  life, 
must  have  resulted^  the  stage  of  the  platform  being  unusually  high, 
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and  at  the  time  crowded  with  people.    Four  or  five  of  tha  ddiaqiieatf 
were,  it  is  stated,  secured,  and  given  into  custody. 

An  address  was  about  to  be  presented  to  Father  Mathew,  from  the 
Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe  Total  Abstinence  Assodatioii,  when  ona 
of  the  most  disgraceful  and  extraordinary  scenes  which  can  be  ima- 
gined took  place.  A  great  noise  was  heard  proceeding  frtmi  one  of 
the  arches  of  the  railway,  and  immediately  after  a  body  of  the  anti- 
teetotallers,  who  had  left  the  spot  a  short  time  previously,  made  their 
appearance  in  procession.  They  were  about  sixty  or  seventy  in  num- 
ber, followed  by  three  times  the  number  of  boys.  Some  of  them  had 
staves,  and  were  decorated  from  head  to  foot  with  hop-leavea.  Each 
of  them  bore  a  quart  or  pint  pot  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  centre  the 
men  carried  large  cans,  containing  each  at  least  four  or  five  gallons  of 
beer.  They  were  forcing  their  way  to  the  hustings,  evidently  with  a 
determination  to  take  possession  of  it,  when  they  were  met  by  the 
police.  A  general  conflict  then  took  place,  in  which  a  considerable 
qiumtity  of  the  beer  was  upset.  The  '  Malt  and  Hops '  gentry  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  but  immediately  after  rallied,  and  mounted  a 
large  pile  of  bricks  in  one  comer  of  the  field,  where  the  most  gross 
language  was  indulged  in,  and  from  which  the  pots  and  cans  were 
held  up  in  derision.  An  additional  body  of  police  having  arrived,  the 
rioters  were  driven  from  their  position,  but  not  before  they  had  thrown 
some  of  their  beer  into  the  faces  of  their  assailanta  The  ground  was 
at  last  cleared  of  these  gentry ;  and  Father  Mathew,  in  returning  thanks 
for  the  address,  regretted  that  any  men  should  be  so  lost  as  to  attempt 
to  disturb  proceedings  of  the  kind  they  had  met  to  carry  out ;  more 
especially  when  it  was  for  the  good  of  those  very  poor  men  who  had 
done  so. 

Opposition  of  this  nature  had  the  contrary  eflFect  to  that 
which  its  foolish  authors  intended;  for  it  excited  the 
indignation  of  well-thinking  people,  and  made  the  Irish 
residents  of  London  more  willing  to  take  the  pledge,  and 
more  resolute  in  keeping  it. 

In  the  account  given,  in  the  *  Times,'  of  one  of  liis  visits 
to  Westminster,  is  the  following : — 

After  giving  the  pledge  to  the  second  batch.  Father  Mathew  said 
that  while  he  was  below  he  had  heard  one  person  say  to  his  neighbour, 
'  What  a  shnnie  it  was  that  a  l^testant  should  receive  a  blening 
from  a  ('atholic  priest.*  Now,  since  he  had  been  in  England,  ho  had 
everywhere  r(^ceiv(Ki  the  blessings  of  the  Protestants,  and  he  was 
proud  of  it    If  a  blessing  did  them  no  good,  surely  it  could  do  them 
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no  haniL  Since  he  had  been  in  thiscoontry  he  had  got  half  amillion 
of  blessings  from  the  Protestants.  He  was  daily  saluted  with  *  Qod 
bless  you,  Father  Mathew  I  *  '  God  speed  you,  Father  Mathew  t '  and 
such  like  earnest  expressions.  There  certainly  could  be  no  evil  in  a 
blessing,  come  from  whom  it  would. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  pare  Occurrence — A  Noble  Convert — The  Press  and  the 
Peerage —Lord  Brougham — Characteristic  Incident — The  Great 
JPuke  and  tlie  Apostle  of  Temperance — Welcomed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich — The  Bishop's  noble  Eulogium — Father  Mathew's 
good  Work  in  England. 

IT  was  a  rare  circumstance  with  Father  Mathew  to  hesi- 
tate as  to  giving  the  pledji^e  to  any  one,  or  to  pause  to 
ascertain  from  the  postulant  who  knelt  before  him  whether 
he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  step  he  wiis  about 
to  take.     Marvellous  as  the  fact  must  have  seemed  to  him- 
self, when  he  thought  of  it  afterwards,  he  did  hesitate  in 
one  instance — perhaps  the  only  one  that  could  be  recorded 
of  him.     It  was  on  the  occiision  of  his  liolding  a  meeting 
in  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  wliich  was  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  chiefly  Irish.     He  had  been  address- 
ing himself  specially  to  the  working  classes,  and  earnestly 
impressing  on  them  the  necessity  of  renouncing  the  cause 
of  so  much  misery ;  and  when,  at  the  concliLsion  of  liis 
address,  sev<'ral  hinidreds    knelt  to   receive   the  pledge. 
Father  Mathew,  on  looking  round  him,  found  the  future 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  Lord  Aruiulel  and  Surrey,  also  on 
his  knees.     Anxious  as  he  was  to  obtain  so  illustrious  a 
*  convert,'  Father  Mathew  was  of  opinion  that  tlie  young 
nobleman  had  yielded  to  a  sudden  im[)ulse,  and  was  about 
to  take  the  pl(»dge  unreflectingly;  and  however  ardently 
he  desired  to  add  him  to  the  number  of  his  followers,  he 
was  a[»pn*h('nsive  of  the  <»vil  which  would  follow  wt-re  he 
to  abandon  the  cause  which  he  impulsively  joined.     So, 
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before  administering  the  pledge  to  the  hundreds  who  were 
waiting  to  take  it^  he  spoke  privately  to  the  earl,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  given  the  subject  sufficient  reflection.  *  Ah ! 
Father  Mathew,'  replied  his  noble  convert,  *  do  you  not 
know  that  I  had  the  happiness  to  receive  Holy  Commimion 
from  you  this  morning  at  the  altar  of  Chelsea  Chapel  ?  I 
have  reflected  on  the  promise  I  am  about  to  make,  and  I 
thank  God  for  the  resolution,  trusting  to  the  Divine  good- 
ness for  grace  to  persevere.'  Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks 
as  he  uttered  these  words,  with  every  evidence  of  genuine 
emotion.  He  then  repeated  the  formula  of  the  pledge* 
Father  Mathew  embraced  him  with  delight,  pronoimced  a 
solemn  benediction  ^  on  him  and  his,'  and  invested  him 
with  the  medal  which  he  took  from  his  own  neck.  This 
scene  was  witnessed  with  the  most  intense  interest  by  the 
vast  assemblage,  by  whom  the  earl  was  hailed  with  cheers, 
as  he  rose  from  his  knees  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  of 
Temperance.  The  example  thus  given  had  the  effect  of 
adding  many  hundreds  to  the  ranks  of  the  society  on  that 
day.  This  act,  publicly  performed,  was  regarded  by  the 
good  and  pious  nobleman  as  one  of  no  ordinary  gravity ; 
for  he  long  continued  faithful  to  the  pledge  thus  volun- 
tarily taken ;  and  it  was  not  imtil  many  years  after  that, 
at  the  command  of  his  medical  advisers,  he  substituted 
moderation  for  total  abstinence. 

Father  Mathew's  rare  self-denial  on  this  almost  solitary 
occasion  was  amply  compensated  by  his  zealous  efforts  to 
enlist  recruits  from  the  influential  ranks  or  professions. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  prized  more,  as  a 
convert,  a  newspaper  editor  or  a  peer  of  the  realm.  '  Oh,' 
he  exclaimed  one  day  at  a  meeting  in  Chelsea,  which  was 
attended  by  several  members  of  the  aristocracy  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  *  if  I  could  only  induce  some  of  my 
noble  friends  and  my  young  friends  of  the  press  to  join, 
I  should  be  most  happy,  for  I  know  how  powerful  their 
example  and  influence  would  be.'     The  reporters  of  the 
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daily  papers  were  here  placed  in  the  same  categoiy  as  tlie 
scions  of  nobility,  and  no  man  better  knew  than  he  did 
the  service  which  the  former  could  render  to  his  cause. 
But  an  editor  of  an  influential  journal  was  a  prize  equal 
in  value  to  a  prime  minister.  His  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  support  which  he  received  from  the  public  press  was 
expressed  on  various  occasions  in  Ireland ;  but  while  in 
England  he  also  proclaimed  his  obligation  and  gratitude 
to  that  powerful  agent.  At  one  of  his  meetings  in  London 
he  said : — 

I  have  often  taken  occasion  to  say  that,  next  to  God,  to  the  support 
I  have  met  with  from  that  most  mighty  moral  power  on  this  earth, 
the  puhlic  press,  do  I  attribute  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
great  moral  movement,  total  abstinence.  In  Ireland,  with  one  sohtaiy 
exception,  the  whole  press  has  been  in  my  favour ;  and  in  London  yoa 
all  know  the  support  I  have  receiTed  from  the  public  press  of  all 
shades  of  opinion ;  and  I  thus  publicly  tender  my  grateful  thanks  to 
those  who  have  the  control  of  every  metropolitan  daily  journal,  not  so 
much  for  the  kindness  they  have  accorded  to  me  personally,  as  for  the 
good  they  have  done  for  the  cause  of  morality,  by  sustaining  my 
humble  efforts  to  arrest  a  great  evil. 

During  his  stay  in  London,  Father  Mathew  met  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  who  had  been  invited 
to  meet  the  great  moral  reformer.  He  created  no  small 
amusement  to  a  large  party  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
an  Irish  nobleman  by  his  attempts,  partly  playful,  but  also 
partly  serious,  to  make  a  convert  of  Lord  Brougham,  who 
resisted,  good  humouredly  but  resolutely,  the  eftbrts  of  his 
dangerous  neighbour,  *  I  drink  very  little  wine,'  said  I^ord 
Brougham ;  '  only  half  a  glass  at  luncheon,  and  two  half 
glasses  at  dinner ;  and  though  my  medical  advisers  told 
me  I  should  increase  the  quantity,  I  refused  to  do  so.' 
*  They  are  wrong,  my  lord,  for  advising  you  to  increase  the 
quantity,  and  you  are  wrong  in  taking  the  small  quantity  you 
do ;  but  I  have  my  hopes  of  you.'  And  so,  after  a  pleasant 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  learned  lord.  Father  Mathew 
invested  his  lordship  with  the  silver  medal  and  ribbon,  the 
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insigna  and  collar  of  the  new  Order  of  the  Bath.  '  Then  I 
will  keep  it,'  said  Lord  Brougham,  *and  take  it  to  the  House, 
where  I  shall  be  sure  to  meet  old  Lord  — = —  the  worse  of 
liquor,  and  I  will  put  it  on  him.'  The  announcement  of 
this  intention  was  received  with  much  laughter,  for  the 
noble  lord  referred  to  was  notorious  as  a  persistent  wor- 
shipper of  Bacchus.  Lord  Brougham  was  as  good  as  his 
word;    for,  on   meeting   the  veteran   peer  who   was   so 

celebrated  for  his  potations,  he  said :  '  Lord ,  I  have  a 

present  from  Father  Mathew  for  you,'  and  passed  the 
ribbon  rapidly  over  his  neck.    *  Then  I  tell  you  what  it  is. 

Brougham ;  by !  I  will  keep  sober  for  this  night,' 

said  his  lordship,  who  kept  his  vow,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  his  friends. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  who  was  the  noble  enter- 
tainer, accompanied  his  distinguished  guest  to  the  hall, 
where  he  was  surprised  by  seeing  him  eagerly  approach 
one  of  the  servants  in  waiting,  and  shake  him  warmly  by 
the  hand.  This  was  an  English  servant,  who,  afraid  of 
losing  his  situation,  had  taken  the  pledge,  some  two  or 
three  years  before,  when  Father  Mathew  visited  Portumna 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  noble  marquis  in  Ireland.  Father 
Mathew,  whose  memory  for  persons  was  extraordinary,  at 
once  recognised  his  follower,  and  in  the  presence  of  several 
members  of  the  aristocracy — who  were  not  a  little  amazed 
at  what  they  witnessed — ^treated  that  servant  with  manly 
respect. 

Father  Mathew  and  the  *  great  Duke' — the  two  most 
distinguished  conquerors  of  the  age,  though  in  widely- 
different  fields  of  glory — met  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
The  duke  was  singularly  gracious  to  his  brother  hero,  for 
whose  character  and  services  he  entertained  well-known 
respect,  '  I  ought  to  claim  your  Grace  as  one  of  ours,' 
said  the  priest  to  the  soldier.  *  How  can  that  be,  Father 
Mathew  ?  I  am  not  a  teetotaller,  though  I  am  a  very 
moderate  man,'  replied  the  duke.     *  Oh,  but  you  are  a 
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temperance  man,  your  Grace  ;  for  if  you  had  not  so  cool 
a  head,  you  would  not  have  been  the  illustrious  Duke  of 
Wellington,'  was  the  quick  rejoinder. 

^  Father  Mathew/  said  a  gentleman  one  evening  to  the 
lion  of  the  party,  ^  you  must  have  felt  rather  embarrassed 
in  your  visits  to  the  north  of  Ireland ;  the  people  are  so 
much  colder  than  your  warm-hearted  countrymen  of  the 
south,  and  so  prejudiced  against  your  Church.'  '  Far  from 
it,'  replied  Father  Mathew ;  *  I  felt  quite  at  home  among 
them  from  the  first,  and  they  were  most  kind  and  hospit- 
able. In  Fermanagh,  I  was  nobly  received  and  entertained 
in  the  mansion  of  Captain  Archdall,  one  of  the  leading 
Orangemen  of  that  county.'  Even  if  Father  Mathew  had 
any  other  story  to  tell,  he  would  have  remained  silent, 
rather  tlian  say  a  word  disparaging  to  the  character  and 
good  feeling  of  his  countrymen. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  circumstance  connected 
with  his  visit  to  England  was  the  manner  of  his  reception 
by  the  late  Dr.  Stanley,  then  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
bishop  had  been  invited  to  Cambridge,  to  meet  Father 
Mathew  in  that  city,  to  which  invitation  he  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  Walker : — 

Palace,  Norwich :  Ao^post  IS,  IS44. 
Sir, — I  rojrrot  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  requan  that  I 
should  attend  at  Canibrid^  on  the  occa*«ion  of  the  Kcv.  T.  Mathew's 
'visit.  It',  however,  he  comes  to  Norwich,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to 
Hanction  a  meeting,  and  pay  every  respect  to  an  individual  to  whow 
zealous  c.vt^rtion^,  in  recovering  so  larjjre  a  portion  of  the  community 
from  the  degrading  and  ruinous  effects  of  intemperance,  men  of  all 
religious  ^K'n^uac^ions  and  parties  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

£.  Norwich. 

The  friends  of  temperance  in  Norwich  were  much  grati- 
fied at  the  publication  of  this  testimony  to  the  merit  of 
the  apostle  of  the  cause* ;  and  his  lordship  was  soon  appristni 
of  the  fact  that  Father  Mathew  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  visit  Norwich  on  the  7th  of  September.     The  English 
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Protestant  bishop  then  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Irish  priest : — 

Palace,  Norwich :  Sept  2, 1844. 
Ketssexd  Sir, — ^I  have  just  been  informed  that  it  is  your  inten- 
tion to  visit  Norwich  on  Thursday  next,  Sept.  7,  on  which  occasion  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty  as  well  as  my  inclination  to  give  you  the  cordial 
welcome  due  to  one  who  has  so  zealously  and  so  effectually  devoted 
himself  to  a  cause  in  which  Christians  of  all  denominations  may  co- 
operate. I  purpose,  therefore,  attending  an  evening  meeting,  which  I 
understand  will  be  held  in  St  Andrew's  Hall  on  the  day  of  your 
arrival,  and  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing  my  earnest 
hope  that  you  will  favour  me  with  your  company  either  to  dinner  or 
br^ikfast,  at  any  hour  that  you  may  name  moat  convenient  to  yourself. 
I  should  be  obliged  by  a  line  in  reply. 

I  remain,  your?  faithfully, 

E.  NOBWICH. 
The  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew, 
Hart'a  Temperance  Hotel,  159  Aldersgate  Street 

Father  Mathew  received  the  bishop's  letter  with  feelings 
which  may  be  well  imagined,  when  we  consider  that  one 
of  the  objects  of  his  life  was  to  cultivate  the  kindliest  in- 
tercourse with  his  Christian  brethren  of  every  denomina- 
tion, and  to  reciprocate  that  fraternal  charity  which  ought 
to  exist  among  ministers  of  the  Grospel,  notwithstanding 
diflferences  of  doctrine.  That  letter,  written  in  a  fine  bold 
hand,  was  preserved  by  Father  Mathew  to  the  hour  of 
his  death ;  and  it  is  from  that  letter,  now  nearly  twenty 
years  written,  that  the  above  has  been  transcribed  by  his 
biographer. 

The  bishop  more  than  redeemed  his  promise  of  a  cordial 
welcome,  not  only  by  his  elegant  hospitality,  but  by  a 
noble  eulogium  which  was  honourable  alike  to  the  speaker 
and  to  its  grateful  object.  In  the  face  of  a  crowded 
assembly,  the  bishop  thus  addressed  the  man  whom  those 
thousands  had  met  to  honour  and  to  hear : — 

And  now.  Reverend  Sir  (addressing  Father  Mathew),  you,  my 
friend  and  brother  from  another  island,  I  meet  you  not  here  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest;  1  differ  from  your  creed — I  will  candidly  tell 
you  I  am  even  hostile  to  it ;  but  I  meet  you  here  in  a  nobler,  in  a 
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more  comprehensive  character  than  that  of  a  prieat — ^I  meet  yoa  as 
a  man  like  myself,  as  a  Christian  brother,  as  a  ChristiaD  brother  on 
neutral  ground,  where  Christians  of  all  denominations  delight  to  meet 
and  congregate  together.     Sir,  I  have  watched  your  proceedings  for 
many  and  many  a  year.    I  remember,  many  years  ago,  that  I  cenauied 
you  in  public;  nay  more,  may  I  not  add,  abused  you.     I  believed 
those  public  reports  spread,  I  scarcely  know  how,  save  by  malign  and 
foolish  misrepresentation ;  nevertheless,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  a  man 
of  candour,  to  apply  to  you  as  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  and  a  man  of 
honour,  to  tell  me  how  the  case  really  stood.     You  answered  me  in  a 
manner  that  did  you  credit,  and  I  turned  over  a  new  leaf — I  abused 
you  no  more  ;  and  now  I  rejoice  to  meet  you  here  as  a  friend.     I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  will  not  believe  a  Catholic  on  his  oath  ;  I  acted 
more  courteously ;  I  believed  you  on  your  candid  and  honest  affirma- 
tion ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  did  not  deceive  me.     I  have  watched 
over  your  character ;  I  have  had  every  resource  in  my  possession,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  precisely  what  it  was.     I  will  say, 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say,  it  is  embodied  and  written  in  print. 
I  will  read  you  the  character  which  I  believe  Mr.  Mat  hew  entitled  to, 
and  which  describes  that  character  and  estimation  in  which  he  is  held 
by  those  who  know  him  better  than  I  do.     Here  his  lordship  read 
the  following  eulogium  :  *  lie  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  ;  for  24  year* 
he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the  «»rvice  of  the  poor ;  and  so  far  from 
being  actuated  by  sordid  or  pecuniar}'  motives,  he  has  applied  his 
private  property  to  r^^ligious  and  benevolent  purposes.     As  to  politico, 
notwithstanding  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  has 
never,  during  his  whole  life,  attended  one  political  meeting,  or  mixed 
with  any  political  agitation ;  and  though  entitled  to  the  franchise,  he 
has  never  voted.*     Mv  friends,  I  believe  it ;  and  I  mav  sav  that  the 
good  sense  and  the  good  feeling  of  the  aristocracy  of  I^ondon  have 
borne  me  out  in  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  this  worthy  man.     When 
in  London,  he  was  visited  and  most  hospitably  received  bv  men  of 
high  rank,  high  chamcter,  and  high  station  ;  they  knew  his  worth, 
and  they  bade  him  go  on  and  prosper,  knowing  well  that  they  should 
receive  the  advantages,  if  not  dinn-tly,  indin^ctly,  of  his  invaluablo 
exertions.     Rut,  sir,  your  cause  was  not  an  easy  one;  it  was  not  alto- 
g(ither  over  a  Macadamised  road  you  had  to  pass ;  but  yow  had  thom.4 
and  brakes  and  briars  in  the  wav.     You  were  assailed  in  turn  bv  thivo 
who,  while  their  disapprobation  and  censure  was  eulog}%  sunk  them 
in  deeper  degradation.  .  .  .  Men  of  Nor^'ich  !  citizens  of  this  ancient 
city  !  1  appeal  to  y<»u,  and  1  trust  that  my  app<»al  shall  not  be  in  vain 
— receive  this  wanderer  «>n  a  sacred  mission  from  a  distant  countrv — 
receive  him  and  give  him  a  Christian  welcome,  for  he  has  come  on  a 
Christian  mission. 
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This  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  a  visit  which  had 
done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  temperance  and  for  the 
promotion  of  Christian  charity  amongst  men  of  different 
creeds  and  churches. 

It  was  computed  that  600,000  persons  had  taken  the 
pledge  during  this  brief  but  successful  campaign,  which 
added  much  to  the  popularity  and  prestige  of  the  Apostle. 
It  is  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  to  compute  the  numbers 
who  knelt  before  Father  Mathew  and  received  the  pledge 
at  his  hands ;  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  indeed  to 
tell  the  good  which  he  accomplished,  the  fallen  whom  he 
raised,  the  erring  whom  he  brought  back  to  virtue,  the 
despairing  whom  he  comforted,  the  hungry  and  the  naked 
whom  he  fed  and  clad.  For  many  years  after,  the  blessed 
traces  of  that  mission  of  peace  and  good  will  to  England 
were  not  erased ;  and  to  this  day — nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  preached  in  the 
highways  of  its  great  towns  and  famous  cities — there  are 
many  sober  and  self-respecting  men,  and  many  families 
too,  who  treasure  in  their  hearts  the  remembrance  of  that 
auspicious  visit.  It  is  true  there  are  very  many  more  who 
have  reason  to  mourn  in  bitterness  over  the  folly  which 
induced  forgetfulness  of  his  advice ;  but  even  to  this  hour 
the  broad  foot-prints  left  by  the  Apostle  of  Temperance 
on  the  soil  of  England  are  not  altogether  obliterated. 

A  writer  in  the  *  Globe '  of  that  date  thus  accounted  for 
the  admitted  success  of  his  English  mission : — 

The  secret  of  his  success  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
wholly  abstained  from  doing  what  his  opponents  have  accused  him  of. 
He  has  avoided  making  his  labours  subservient  either  to  religious  or 
political  objects ;  and  it  is  by  this  singleness  of  purpose — this  deter- 
mination to  make  temperance  his  chief  and  only  object — that  he  haa 
been  able  to  achieve  so  much  for  the  cause  he  has  undertaken. 
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Return  to  Cork— The  Mathew  Tower — Mr.  O'Connor's  MotiTcs  for 
its  Erection — Again  in  Harness — His  Visitors — Midnight  Labour 
— His  Correspondents — Strange  Epistles. 

GREAT  was  the  joy  in  Cork  at  the  return  of  Father 
Mathew  from  England.  It  was  his  first  prolonged 
absence  from  his  own  coimtry,  and  the  deepest  interest 
had  been  excited  and  kept  alive,  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends*  and  followers,  by  the  varied  events  of  his  tri- 
umphant English  tour.  For  a  week  after  his  arrival  the 
parlour  in  Cove  Street  was  crammed  almost  to  suffocation, 
from  morning  to  night.     There  were  straying  sheep  to  be 

*  To  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  his  personal  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
William  O'Connor,  merchant  tailor,  of  Cork,  by  the  reception  given  to  Father 
Mathew  in  London,  are  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  indebted  for  the  erectioo  of 
the  Mathew  Tower,  which  forms  so  striking  an  object,  from  its  lofty  site  on  the 
hill -side,  on  the  Glanmire  bank  of  the  Lee.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  oa 
the  SOth  of  October,  1848 ;  and  at  the  (He  with  which  its  completion  was  celebrated, 
its  spirited  founder  explained  the  motives  which  impelled  him  to  an  act  ot  nttk 
signal  munificence.    He  said : — 

*  I  have  not  the  least  regret  for  the  motives  which  actuated  me  in  building 
this  edifice ;  for  though  many  said  it  was  an  expensive  nndertaking,  yet  with 
the  same  views  I  then  and  still  entertain,  I  would  not  consider  ten  times  the  ex* 
pense  misapplied  for  such  a  purpose;  and  if  I  could  raise  the  tower  to  ten  times 
its  present  height,  it  would  still  be  unequal  to  the  dignity  and  moral  grandeiir 
of  the  services  of  him  of  whose  labours  it  is  commemorative.  A  greater  impres- 
sion was  never  made  on  an  individual  than  upon  me,  at  witnessing  the  kindly 
reception  Father  Mathew  met  with  fh>m  all  classes  of  society  in  London,  and  I 
resolved,  on  my  return  to  Ireland,  to  commemorate  it  in  some  manner ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  when  walking  over  the  grounds  yon  are  now  on,  it  struck  ne  that 
the  site  would  be  a  most  eligible  one  to  build  a  tower  on,  which  wonid  perpetoate 
Father  Mathew*s  fame,  and,  at  the  same  time,  signify  my  gratitude  for  the  re- 
ception he  had  met  with  in  London :  and  I  feel  assured  that  it  is  only  necssesry 
that  the  people  of  both  countries  should  know  each  other  better  and  more  inti* 
mately,  to  create  more  kindly  feelings  between  both.' 
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taken  back  into  the  fold,  prodigals  to  be  welcomed  and 
forgiven,  backsliders  to  be  pardoned ;  there  were  petitions 
to  be  presented,  disputes  to  be  settled,  difBculties  to  be 
smoothed  down;  there  were  deputations  to  be  received, 
and  applications  to  be  answered;  there  were  whispered 
communications  to  be  made  in  the  comer  of  the  little 
room,   by  some  poor   creature   who  had   counted  with 
trembling  eagerness,  every  day  aud  hour  till  the  good 
man's  return ;  and  there  were  interviews  to  be  held  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  or  in  the  sitting-room.     And  amidst  all 
this  bustle  and  excitement,  Father  Mathew  was  in  his 
element,  having  a  word  for  every  one,  and  an  ear  for  all. 
He  would  break  through  the  recital  of  some  complicated 
tale  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  leading  members 
of  a  favourite  reading-room,  to  receive  a  tattered  drunkard, 
in  whose  tangled  locks,  pale  cheeks,  blood-shot  eyes,  and 
trembling  limbs  a  useful  lesson  might  be  read.     Others 
might  have  shrimk  from  contact  with  that  poor  degraded 
human  being,  but  not  Father  Mathew,  who  would  exclaim 
in  a  cheery  voice,  *  Welcome,  my  dear ! — welcome ! — it  is 
never  too  late  to  do  a  good  work.     We  should  never  de- 
spair of  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.     God  help  you,  my  poor 
child ;  you  have  been  too  long  the  slave  of  strong  drink- 
it  is  time  for  you  to  rise  up  against  your  greatest  enemy. 
Kneel  down,  my  dear,  and  pray  of  God  to  give  you  grace 
and  strength  to  keep  the  promise  you  are  about  to  make.' 
No  sooner  was  the  poor  fellow  sent  away  happy,  perhaps 
with   half-a-crown   slipped  into  his   hand,  then  Father 
Mathew  would  again  plimge  into  the  complicated  perplex- 
ity of  the  misunderstanding.    Arriving  rapidly  at  the  real 
merits  of  the  question,  he  would  oflfer  a  few  words  of 
earnest  advice,  or,  if  necessary,  interpose  his  authority ; 
but  his  usual  plan,  when  the  statement  was  ex  parte^  was 
to  appoint  a  timp  when  both  sides  were  to  be  heard.     He 
would  then  turn  to  a  *  batch,'  which  had  been  forming  in 
he  interval ;  and  after  having  administered  the  pledge^ 
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spoken  a  kind  word  to  each,  heard  the  whispered  tale  of 
some  who  were  more  wretched-looking  than  the  others, 
and  ordered  medals  to  be  given  to  the  children,  he  would 
receive  an  address  from  a  local  society,  and  reply  to  ita 
splendid  hyperbole  and  magnificent  metaphors  in  a  manner 
which  would  flush  the  earnest  faces  of  his  followers  with 
proud  happiness — which  reply  was  certain  to  be  repeated 
to  the  assembled  members,  on  the  same  evening,  by  the 
deputation,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  word.    Then  would 
come  an  appeal  for  a  personal  interview  of  *  only  half  a 
minute.'     This  would  be  acceded  to  imfailingly,  and  soon 
Father  Mathew's  hand  might  be  seen  to  dive  into  that  deep 
pocket  of  his,  and  then  brought  into  contact  vdih  the  hand 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  speaking;  and  then  there 
might  be  heard  a  deep  murmur  of  thanks,  mingled  with 
prayers,  as  the  person  retired  rapidly,  and  with  a  much 
relieved  air.     Father  Mat  hew  would  then  go  to  the  hall 
door — which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  always  open  —to 
see    antl   speak   with   some   peculiarly  cherished   Ix^ggar, 
whom,  perhaps,  the  rest  of  the  community  regarded  a**  a 
coufirined  impostor ;  and  having  made  that  folio w-creatiu^' 
happy  for  the   day,  he  wtnild   return   to  the  parloiur,  to 
receive  another  deputation,  pjitch  up  a  difference,  accept 
an  invitation,  or  give  or  promise  aid  towards  the  fonnation 
of  a  new  tempt»rance  band,  which,  according  to  the  solemn 
assurance  of  the  spokesman,  was  essential  to  the  social 
and  moral  salvation  of  the  district. 

Just  as  the  salvatitm  of  the  district  had  l)een  satisfac- 
torily secured,  at  the  expense  of  Father  Mathew's  |>ocket, 
a  strange  voice  might  be  heard  at  the  door,  enquiring,  'Is 
it  here  Mr.  iM  at  hew  resides?*  and  a  more  familiar  voiiv 
re])lying,  *  If  ye  mane  does  his  reverence  Father  Mat  hew 
live  h«»re,  this  is  his  house,  sure  enough,  and  (iod  bltss 
him  evtTv  day  he  rises.'  This  was  an  Knglish  or  American 
f-trang«»r  who  h;id  come  to  j)ay  a  passing  visit  to  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance;  but  whether  the  stranger  ciune 
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with  or  without  an  introduction,  he  was  always  certain  of 
receiving  a  cordial  and  kindly  welcome  from  Father 
Mathew,  whom  the  world's  applause  had  not  rohbed  of  his 
genial  and  unaflFected  manner.  The  stranger  would  perhaps 
venture  into  the  parlour,  glance  curiously  at  the  groups 
around,  examine  the  page  of  the  register,  read  over  the 
last  name  recorded,  with  its  corresponding  number,  and 
remain  for  a  short  time,  till  he  had  witnessed  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  pledge ;  then  he  would  accompany  the 
master  of  the  mansion  to  his  grand  reception  room,  which 
was  as  simple  in  its  appointments  as  the  cell  of  a  monk. 
The  interview,  however  brief,  would  be  sufficient  to  impress 
the  stranger  with  the  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and  worldly 
knowledge  of  a  man  whom  he  had  most  probably  regarded 
as  an  enthusiast — something  between  a  Howard  and  a 
Peter  the  Hermit. 

But  just  as  some  new  topic  had  been  started.  Father 
Mathew,  who,  from  the  window,  which  commanded  the 
opposite  street,  had  seen  a  critical  case  approaching,  would 
apologise  for  his  momentary  absence,  and,  rushing  down 
stairs,  arrive  at  the  door  in  time  to  hail  the  arrival,  and 
secure  the  prize  before  there  was  an  opportunity  or  pos- 
sibility of  escape. 

There  were  visits  to  be  paid,  cases  to  be  hunted  up, 
obdurate  sinners  to  be  pounced  upon  unexpectedly ;  there 
were  friends  and  strangers  to  be  entertained  at  dinner; 
there  were  temperance  rooms  to  be  called  in  upon ;  there 
were  leaders  in  the  cause  to  be  consulted  or  advised 
with. 

But  with  these  various  engagements  the  duties  and 
labours  of  the  day  did  not  terminate.  There  was  the 
heaviest  task  of  all  to  be  still  undertaken — there  was  the 
correspondence  to  be  read  and  to  be  replied  to.  And  what 
a  pile  of  letters  had  accumulated  during  his  absence  in 
England  I  Why,  here  was  work  for  half  a  dozen  active 
secretaries.    Letters  from  India — ^letters  frpm  America — 
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letters  from  England  and  Scotland — ^letters  firom  all  parti 
of  Ireland — letters  from  every  class  of  society  and  on 
almost  every  imaginable  subject.  Here  was  a  commnni- 
cation  concerning  the  interests  of  his  order,  firom  the 
superior  of  an  Irish  house,  or  a  high  official  in  Rome ;  next) 
was  a  document  with  an  inclosure — ^the  document^  a  letter 
giving  sundry  cogent  reasons  why  the  writer  relapsed  to 
whisky-pimch — the  enclosure,  the  surrendered  temperance 
card  of  the  logical  seceder.  Then  came  an  anonymous 
production,  in  which  Father  Mathew  was  affectionately 
besought  to  abandon  his  sinful  Church,  and  lead  a  new 
Beformation.  Then  a  letter  full  of  praise  and  congratula- 
tion from  some  English  nobleman,  who  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  illustrious  Apostle  of  Temperance  had  not 
honoured  his  house  by  his  presence.  Then  a  letter  from 
a  female  writer,  imploring  his  prayers  for  the  object  which 
she  specified ;  and  one  from  a  more  impetuous  and  impe- 
rative correspondent,  who  insisted  on  obtaining  liis  blessing 

*  by  return  of  post.'  Here  was  a  land  agent,  soliciting  his 
influence  with  an  overholding  tenant,  to  induce  him  to 
give  up  a  dwelling  peaceably ;  and  here  a  coaxing  missive 
from  a  poor  fellow,  who  found  the  temperance  martingale 
too  tight  for  his  \'irtue,  and  who  was  satisfied  to  remain  a 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  cause  till  the  dav 
of  his  death,  if  he  would  only  be  allowed  an  occasional 

*  dandy'  for  the  sake  of  his  delicate  stomach,  and  a 
moderate  allowance  of  ale  or  porter  wherewith  to  sustain 
exhausted  nature. 

That  the  reader  may  see  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this 
description,  or  rather  indication,  of  the  varied  character 
of  the  correspondence  to  which,  spent  and  wearied  by  a 
long  day  of  incessant  exertion,  Father  Mathew  had  to 
devote  his  attention  during  the  hours  of  night,  when  all 
around  him  were  enjojring  their  natural  repose,  a  few 
extracts  and  letters  are  given,  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

Here,  for  instance,  was  a  letter  that  clearly  admitted  of 
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no  delay  in  reply.  It  bore  a  number  of  signatures,  and 
was  written  in  a  style  at  once  'grand  and  forcible.  It 
complained  of  some  individual  who  had  *  the  avaricious 
audacity^  to  withhold,  and  still  retain,  *the  lOi. given  by 
your  reverence  for  instruments  for  our  band ; '  and  it  thus 
concluded : — 

But  the  motto  of  Horace  suits  this  person,  we  think,  admirably — 
that  is — semper  avarus  eget.  The  question  now  is,  shall  we  get  our 
instruments,  or  shall  we  not  ?  shall  we  continue  a  Temperance  Band, 
or  shall  we  not  ?  shall  we,  must  we  (after  aS)  be  driven  to  give  up 
ourpledgeSf  or  shall  we  continue  Temperate,  OB  mot  ?  On  your  reply 
in  the  affirmative  we  still  have  reliance. 

The  reader  may  not  clearly  comprehend  the  connection 
between  the  102.  and  the  pledge,  or  between  the  band  and 
sobriety,  but  Father  Mathew  did ;  and  the  answer  was  of 
course  a  second  donation,  but  not  forwarded  through  the 
medium  of  the  party  whose  *  avaricious  audacity '  was  the 
occasion  of  the  correspondence. 

His  immediate  attention  was  called,  in  the  next,  to  a 
tremendous  feud  raging  between  two  societies,  which  pre- 
ferred equal  claims  to  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to 
their  respective  rooms.  But,  unhappily  for  the  innocent 
advocate  of  one  of  the  rivals,  and  for  the  cause  he  pleaded, 
he  added  this  fatal  postscript,  which  he  believed  to  be  a 
clincher: — *And,  your  reverence,  the  | Society  must  not 
omit  to  tell  you,  that  their  band  amuse  the  people  by  their 
music  on  every  occasion,  and  played  Mr.  O^Connell  into 
town  when  he  had  his  Repeal  meeting  hereJ* 

Here  is  the  joint  production  of  man  and  wife,  two 
servants,  who  evidently  had  a  desire  to  fall  into  temptation 
with  a  free  conscience,  and  whose  plea  for  release  is 
plausibly  urged.     It  is  given  exactly  as  it  was  written : — 

Dublin  J0I7  28. 
Bevd  Sib — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  this  is  the  second  time  i 
have  wrote  to  you  on  this  occasion  an  has  Got  no  answer  which  makes 
my  mind  very  aneasey  it  is  in  consequence  of  me  and  me  wife  taking 
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the  pledge  firom  your  Reverence  for  a  few  months  Merelej  to  induce 
two  friends  of  ours  to  take  it  as  the  were  living  a  veiy  anhappy  life  all 
irom  drink  an  as  the  would  not  take  the  pledge  unless  we  did  we 
a  greed  to  do  so  but  neither  Me  or  me  wife  never  had  any  occasion  to 
do  so  only  on  their  account  as  we  always  lived  very  temperate  an 
never  took  any  drink  to  injure  us  Eather  soul  or  body  an  as  ou 
friends  is  living  a  very  hapy  life  Ever  since  Both  me  an  me  wife  ii 
determined  to  give  up  our  pledge  but  would  not  wish  to  do  so  till  we 
would  acquaint  your  Reverence  and  as  I  mentioned  in  the  other  letter 
that  I  sent  to  your  Rev  about  a  month  agoe  that  it  is  not  in  Regard 
of  drink  But  we  feel  a  dread  on  our  minds  that  we  never  felt  before 
which  makes  us  very  aneasy  an  as  we  are  both  Servants  an  going 
from  one  place  to  another  to  earn  our  bread  there  is  Great  temtatiou 
Every  where  we  goe  it  is  for  me  "wife  she  has  confined  herself  to  the 
house  Ever  since  afraid  of  Going  into  any  society  lest  any  thing  might 
attempt  her  She  is  not  near  so  well  in  health  as  She  was  before  an 
whether  it  is  that  is  the  occasion  of  it  or  not  we  canot  sav  but  she 
thinks  it  is  as  her  mind  is  very  aneasey  But  if  we  thought  that  it 
would  make  such  an  Impression  on  our  minds  as  it  has  done  or  that 
there  was  any  diflecuty  in  Giving  it  up  we  would  never  have  taken  it 
but  as  your  Rev  Said  in  the  Royal  Ecchange  that  any  person  after 
two  or  three  months  was  at  their  own  free  will  to  Give  it  up  if  the 
wished  So  on  them  terms  we  took  it  for  our  friends  Sake  it  is  now 
better  than  three  months  an  as  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  give  it 
up  we  bog  of  you  in  honor  of  God  to  leave  us  your  Blessing  w« 
Remain  Most  Revd  Sir  your  very  obt  an  humble  Ser>'ants  Mary  an 
Abraham  •     •     •     • 

at  Mr  •     ^     •     • 
Carlisle  Buildings  dublin 

we  wait  most  anxcious  for  your  Revnce  answer  before  we  Give  it  up 

The  following  is  thus  comprehensively  addressed : — 

To 

The  very  revd.  theobald 
town 
Mathew  of  Cork  or  elsewhere. 

The  writer  is  evidently  bent  on  the  recovery  of  his 
freedom,  and  resolves  to  be  free,  whether  Fatlier  Mathew 
should  jj^ive  him  permission  or  not ;  still  a  liberative  line 
from  his  reverence  would  be  a  triumph  over  the  leas 
formal  deserters,  who  turned  their  back  upon  their  Hag, 
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and  did  not  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  their 
commission  with  dignity,  as  this  Wexford  man  desired 
todo : — 

April  20th. 

Revbrexi)  Sir — I  write  thise  few  lines  to  you  hopeing  to  find  you 
in  pood  As  this  leaves  me  at  present  thanks  be  to  god  for  it,  Dear  Sir 
I  Wrote  thise  few  lines  to  you  hopeing  that  your  reverence  Would  be 
80  kind  as  to  take  the  pledge  from  me,  As  i  Would  wish  to  give  it  up, 
Dear  Sir  it  is  not  to  become  a  Dnmkard  that  i  am  going  to  give  it  up 
but  as  temtation  is  so  great  and  that  the  greater  part  of  people  that 
has  taken  the  pledge  is  after  brak  throug  it  and  i  W^ould  Not  Wish  to 
break  the  pledge  that  way  Without  geting  liberty  to  do  so  and  i 
hope  that  your  reverence  Will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  the  pledge  from 
me,  and  if  you  dont  i  Will  break  it,  for  my  part  i  did  Not  want  a 
pledge  at  all  for  i  never  was  a  drunkard  at  all  Nor  i  Wont  take  any 
more  glass  of  Sperrits  or  a  pint  of  beer,  so  reverend  sir  i  hope  you  will 
be  So  Kind  as  to  grant  me  my  request. 

Dear  Sir  I  Would  be  very  glad  that  you  Would  Write  me  a  few 
lines  to  let  me  know  What  vou  would  do  about  it  if  it  was  not  to  much 
trouble  for,  and  if  you  write  derict  your  letter  to  James     •     •     •     • 

Taghmon  Co  Wexford 

So  i  remain  your  most  obegant  and  humble  Servant  James  *    ^    *    • 

'  Here  is  a  very  different  kind  of  letter,  which  painfully 
illustrates  those  frequent  and  unhappy  cases  in  which  the 
husband  or  the  wife,  the  father  or  the  mother,  implored 
the  interference  of  Father  Mathew : — 

Vert  Rev.  Dear  Sir — ^With  grfef  and  sorrow  I  address  you.  My 
poor  wife  has  ruined  herself  and  me,  and  nearly  brought  disgrace  on  our 
darling  children  by  the  unfortunate  habit  of  drinking.  It  has  gone  on 
for  a  long  time,  and  shame  compelled  me  to  keep  it  secret ;  but  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  let  it  rest  longer.  She  promised  me  this  morning 
she  would  take  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  but  would  not  be  induced  to 
go  over  to  you ;  in  fact,  she  is  not  able,  she  has  brought  herself  to 
death's  door  with  it  She  has  not  been  out  of  bed  since  Saturday 
last  till  this  morning.  You  never  did  a  greater  act  of  charity  than  to 
call  on  her.     She  promised  me  she  would  tell  you  all. 

Very  respectfully  and  gratefully^ 
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The  prescription  in  the  following  elaborate  appeal  to 
Father  Mathew's  finer  feelings  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  patient  who  may  be 
inclined  to  adopt  the  prescription  should  take  his  medicine 
in  a  pious  state  of  mind,  as  otherwise  its  efficacy  might 
possibly  be  neutralised : — 

Ballyhoolj,  Mmj  ja  Sad. 

Vert  KEvn.FATnEB — Its  with  much  pleasure  I  have  to  announce  to 
you,  that  I  am  a  Loyal  member  of  Y'.  Society,  now,  nearly  Six  Yean. 
And  During  that  time  I  not  only  kept  from  any  kind  Spirituous  liquorSy 
but  in  one  of  the  Visits  Y'.  Very  Revd.  person,  paid  one  of  my  Nei^- 
bouring  Villages,  I  renewed  my  Pledge  Against  ^Vny  of  the  other  Stu& 
^at  I  frequently  Saw  teetotallers  make  use  of,  Such  as  Soda,  Peppermt 
Ginger  ale,  cordial,  lemonade,  &c  &c.,  and  all  such  things.  I  En- 
tirely avoided  them  one,  and  all.  I  happened  last  winter,  through 
Excessive  labour,  to  Get  a  very  heavy  iit  of  Sickness,  which  both 
Emaciated,  And  Debilitated  me.  Very  much.  I  had  as  good  Nourishm' 
as  Any  Poor  man  in  my  Sphere  of  life,  could  have.  And  all  was  not 
sen'ing  me.  I  was  ordered  by  a  friendly  Neighbour  of  mine,  to  Drink, 
a  large  tumbler  of  Punch,  that  would  be  hot,  Strong,  and  Sweet,  with 
a  large  lump  of  Butter  melted  on  it,  and  take  it  sitting  in  my  bed, 
before  Fd  Settle  myself  to  Sleep,  this  was,  in  order  to  remove  the  Pains 
out  of  my  bones,  which  at  the  Same  time,  I  was  very  bad  with,  then, 
tho  bad  I  was,  I  did  not  do  it  until  I*d  See  more  about  it.  I  got  a 
Stick,  And  walked  with  its  help,  down  to  my  Priests  House,  (for  I 
considered  leave  was  ver^'  light,)  and  told  him  all  as  I  have  here 
stated,  And  what  he  told  me,  was,  to  drink  Some  whey,  that  it  was 
Very  (lood  ;  and  that  I,  at  that  hour  of  the  Night,  or  Even  Season  of 
the  Year,  hud  no  more  (letting  of  whey,  nor  anything  to  make  whey 
of,  than  I  had  of  Spanisih  wine,  in  the  miserable  ^  treet  of  Bally booly, 
or  its  Vicinity.  1  then  returned  home.  Not  pleased  at  my  Di!«p« 
pointm^  he  feared,  I  sup]K>se,  that  I'd  return  to  drink  again  at  my 
Six  Years  end,  like  a  Dog  to  his  Vomit,  but  I  do  assure  both  him  and 
You,  that  I*d  do  no  such  thing,  but  Sir,  when  I  came  back  from  my 
Priest,  I  actt^d  my  own  IMiysician,  I  sent  for  a  Noggin  of  Spirits 
made  punch  of  it,  mixed  my  butter  with  it.  And  Drank  it  otT,  in 
God's  name.  And  whether  it  was  occasioned  by  I  being  in  the 
latter  end  of  my  fit,  or  the  Drinking  of  the  punch  I  know  not,  but 
thank  (lod,  I  slept  that  night  ver}'  sound,  perspired  much,  and  was 
relieved  next  morning.  And  Since,  this  is  a  clear  and  true  confession. 
Now  Sir,  I  took  my  pledge,  July  10th  1(^,  «Vnd  at  that  time,  the 
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No.  was  14,440.  And  my  name  is  John  0'  •  *  •  *.  All  thia 
you'll  find  in  Y^  Book.  Now,  in  consequence  of  age,  hard  labour, 
&  fatigue  and  Dejection  of  Spirits,  I'd  want  Some  additional  nourishmS 
and  I  trust  on  this  application  Y'.  revce.  will  be  pleased  to  allow  me 
Some  two  or  three.  Pints  Glasses,  tumblers,  or  Dandies,  (not  Cider) 
And  I'll  continue  temperate,  but  not  a  teetotaller,  otherwise  if  you 
dont  comply  with  this  request,  I'U  Decently  convey  the  tokens  to 
Cork,  but  1*11  never  Drink,  without  your  Permission,  while  I  have 
them,  I  Expect  an  Affirmative  an8W^  to  this,  by  return  of  Post,  I 
remain  with  Every  Possible  mark  of  respect.  And  with  all  the 
ceremony  of  complem**.  Y'.  rev"*.  Very  Obed*.  Humble  Serv*.,  a 
teetotaller  yet, 

JohnO'    •    #    •    • 

The  following  is  a  strange  epistle,  and  is  given  literally 
as  it  was  written : — 

Keevd  Sm, — I  beg  you  will  Look  on  a  Foolish  and  Almost  insane 
young  Man  the  only  thing  I  Heqeire  from  yoor  Revde  is  a  an  Enterview 
for  10  Minutes  as  I  dred  Suciede  and  that  I  shall  Get  yoor  blessing  to 
Protect  or  if  not  I  Fear  I  wiU  Full  FiU  the  words  of  the  Scriptuer 
that  is  to  Say  that  I  Shall  Die  as  I  have  Lived  For  the  Last  8 
Months 

I  am  obed  yoors 

Veery  Humble  Patrick  •    •    •    • 

Here  is  a  joint  resignation,  most  formally  worded: — 

Wexford,  Aagnst  10. 
Bevd.  Sir, — As  ourbuisness  requires  us  to  take  a  little  spirits  occa- 
sionally we  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  giving  up  the  pledge — ^yours 
most  respectfully 

Nicholas*     •    *    •  and 
Paf     •     •     • 

PS  Please  send  an  answer  by  return  of  Post  to  Mr.  *  *  *  *  at 
Mr.  •    •   •   •  Com  Market 

Wexford 

An  anonymous  correspondent  thus  invites  him  to  cover 
himself  with  glory  in  a  new  mission : — 

Dablln :  Nov.  19th. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  be  excused  for  sending  you  the  letters  of  Ronge» 
which  have  been  lately  published  in  this  city.    You  ought  seriously 
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to  inquire  in  your  closet^  where  tou  are  not  so  likely  to  be  led  away 
by  the  breath  of  popular  applause,  whether  if  jou  can  in  your 
coDscicnce  support  the  corruptions  denounced  by  Honge,  or  whether 
you  can  in  silence  look  on  while  others  practise  such  deluaions  on  the 
people.  The  movement  of  Ronge  has  penetrated  the  whole  of 
Germany — the  Papal  power  is  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  if  you  look  to 
the  first  article  in  the  last  Quarterly  Review^  you  will  perceive  that 
France  is  ready  for  a  similar  movement,  and  that  it  will  shortly  break 
out  in  an  open  way,  as  it  has  done  in  Germany. 

Take  a  bold  step,  follow  the  noble  example  of  Ronpre,  and  disabuw 
the  people's  minds  of  their  false  notions,  you  would  be  followed  by 
so  large  a  party  that  in  one  year  Ireland  would  become  as  beautiful 
and  prosperous  as  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  instead  of  being  pointed 
at  as  the  land  of  blood  and  murder.  If  vou  delay,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  year  or  two  the  work  will  be  done  without  you  ;  but  it  mar 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  may  teach  intidelitv  instead  of 
religion. 

I  am  with  great  respect 

a  Sincere  Well-wisher  to  mv  Country. 

And  a  Scotch  philosopher  bonevolontly  aujj^ests  a  mode 
of  settling  for  ever  the  question  of  Irish  tlistress : — 

Edinr. 

Fathkr  Mathkw, — I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  to  address  an  Kminent 
Stranjrer. 

I  have  been  reading  a  Travelers  account  of  your  great  work,  to 
softrn,  the  misory  to  the  populace  of  Ireland.  lie  ver>'  naturally 
questions,  can,  it,  continue  't  Few  mortals  are  so  gifted,  for  huch 
an  undertaking,  either  in  ]V>dy,  or  min<l.  I  have  speculate*!,  to  fiml, 
a  plan  if  pos8il)le,  to  prevent  the  cause  of  it,  too  inci<Ient  only,  to 
Ireland,  of  the  Early  Mjinng<>s.  If  some  patriot,  or  wealthy  (Jentli'- 
man,  on,  promi.Mng,  a  gift,  to  those  who  would  bring  a  Certi/ii'atr  of 
the  Man's  Age,  above  2.'),  and  the  woman  turned  of  iiO  years,  ( I  would 
suppose  furniture  to  th<Mr  little  dwelling)  it  would  be  a  worthy  u« 
of  Riches  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  humanity — To  bring  a  Family 
into  Life,  to  sutler  as  now,  is  woi*se  than  Cattle.  A  (\»w,  has  il«* 
grass  cooketl  to  eat  a  warm  ( 'oat,  and  a  ( 'onifortable  Red  to  lie  on.— 
perhaps, — Dr  Sir,  as,  you  have  done  tnore^  you  may  be  able  to  per- 
suade wuue  kindred  Heart,  and  Head,  to  try  the  Kxperiment  The 
(rood  fashion  might  spread,  as,  gn'at  events  often  arise,  fn»m  small 
beginnings  ^c. 

I  avoid  being  Tedious  and  hope  you  will  excuse  my  Letter.    I 
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have  only  ventured  to  write  these  few  lines,  relying  on  your  belief 
it  is  a  frail  chance  of  Doing  good. 

By  the  post  mark  you  will  see  it  is  from  Scotland,  but  it  is  of  no 
value  to  give  my  Name.  With  much  Esteem 

Decern'  1845  Your  wellwisher . 

no  address,  I,  presume  is  necessary. 

The  land  agent  of  a  well-known  gentleman  writes  an 
urgent  letter,  imploring  Father  Mathew  to  use  his  in- 
fluence,with  an  overholding  tenant,  to  give  up  a  dwelling- 
house  belonging  to  the  agent,  *  without,'  as  the  writer 
continues,  *  putting  me  to  the  cost,  trouble,  and  incon- 
venience of  seeking  the  possession  from  a  court  of  law.' 

One  would  be  inclined  to  say,  from  the  samples  given, 
that  Father  Mathew's  correspondents  occupied  no  small 
portion  of  his  time  and  attention. 

From  necessity,  he  was  compelled  to  devote  to  hard 
work  those  hours  which,  in  justice  to  himself,  ought  to 
be  more  properly  devoted  to  sleep ;  but  he  also  availed 
himself  of  any  favourable  moment,  during  the  day,  to  pay 
oflF  some  instalment  of  his  accumulated  debt  to  his  corre- 
spondents. He  was  free  from  interruption  during  the  silent 
hours  of  night,  whereas  during  the  day  he  was  liable  to  be 
interfered  with  by  his  domestic  tyrant — his  servant  John. 
The  attachment  of  this  austere  servitor,  however  gratifying 
to  his  master's  self-love,  assumed,  very  frequently,  most 
inconvenient  opportunities  for  its  manifestation.  Thus, 
while  Father  Mathew  was  at  work  at  his  ink-spattered 
desk,  the  floor  covered  with  the  results  of  his  precious 
labours,  John  would  take  a  fit  of  troublesome  cleanliness ; 
and,  afl:er  elaborately  flapping  the  more  prominent  features 
of  Lord  Morpeth's  bust  with  a  duster,  proceed  to  remove 
ideal  specks  and  imaginary  stains  from  the  sideboard  or 
the  table ;  and  after  he  had  satisfactorily  performed  this 
important  task,  he  would  then  direct  his  best  energies  to 
the  picture  frames,  reserving  his  special  solicitude  for  the 
works  of  high  ail  in  worsted,  for  the  merits  of  which  he 
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entirrraine*!  an  -eraltoi  --oirion.  GndnallT  would  John 
iiiTi.ir  :i-r  i:r:ii'lb:^irL»i  of  the  deslu  and  even  crumple 
r*i:n-ri:*h  Lii  frrrrt  rlc  Irr^T^  of  manoscript  which,  after 
h^TiL^  ijx<ilT  tiiiL-rii  theia  odF,  his  ma&ter  had  -thrown 
ni»n  the  sr'>Tin-L  If  L-e  •iirrii,  John  would  have  submitted 
the  ink-h-^tr:-^  t>  a  ^rrn-rnl  cleansing,  and  given  the  desk 
it^lf  a  comprehensive  wipe  of  his  duster;  but  his  audacity 
was  Usually  limited  to  ab'jrtive  efforts  at  opening  a  con- 
versation r€-specting  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  and  the  innovations  lately  adopted  in  the 
science  of  laying  the  dinner  cloth  in  grand  houses.  Xow 
Father  Mat  hew  was  a  man  of  exemplary  patience,  and 
could,  without  murmur,  endure  as  much  as  most  men ;  but 
to  be  thus  interrupted,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  subject 
of  great  moment,  and  to  feel  your  coat  subjected  to  an 
elaborate  dusting  process  as  you  were  commencing  a  new 
paragraph,  or  rounding  a  seutt-nce  with  grace,  was  some- 
thing brvond  the  limit  of  mortal  endurance.  And  just  as 
John  had  reached  this  p4>int,  his  master  woidd  start  frt>m 
his  cliair,  and,  looking  down  at  the  startled  culprit,  who  now 
feared  lie  had  been  pushing  matters  too  far,  would  hurl  this 
awful  threat  at  his  domestic, — 'John,  if  you  continue  tojjo 
on  in  this  dreadful  wav,  /  tied  are  I  must  have  thehouitel* 
This  tremendous  threat  never  failed  in  its  effin^t :  and 
John  invariably  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  the  darkest  recess 
of  his  pantry. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Father  Mathew's  pecuniary  Liabilities — His  Unhappiness — The 
Medal  Delusion — His  Arrest— Items  of  Expenditure — Vindicatory 
Statement — How  the  Money  went —Silver  Medals — The  enduring 
Memorial — An  edifying  Balance-sheet — Valuable  Testimonies — 
The  Soldier's  Gratitude. 

THERE  was,  however,  a  trouble  far  less  difficult  to  bear 
than  the  pressure  of  hard  work,  or  the  intrusion  of  a 
favourite  and  indulged  domestic ;  that  trouble  arose  from 
the  daily  increasing  amount  of  his  pecuniary  liabilities. 
At  times,  the  shadow  of  debt  darkened  the  very  sunlight, 
and  haunted  him  like  a  spectre  in  his  solitude.  There  was 
a  period,  yet  to  come,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  ever  present 
idea  of  his  obligations  became  insupportable,  and  crushed 
him  to  the  earth ;  but,  though  in  his  lifty-third  year  in 
the  year  1854,  he  still  possessed  the  physical  energy  and 
vigour  of  ordinary  men  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  and  the  tone 
and  strength  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpaired.  He  could, 
therefore,  better  resist  a  painful  impression  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  than  in  half  a  dozen  years  after,  when  his  consti- 
tution had  received  many  severe  shocks.  Still  the  slavery 
of  debt  could  not  but  have  been  keenly  felt,  Jit  any  time, 
or  under  any  circumstances,  by  a  man  of  his  extreme 
sensibility  and  high  notions  of  personal  honour.  There 
was  also  an  additional  bitterness  imparted  to  this  suffi- 
ciently bitter  feeling — this  arose  from  imputations  as 
unjust  as  they  were  galling. 

At  the  very  moment  when  his  liabilities  amounted  to  a 
sum  of  7,000i.  it  was  asserted  that  he  was  in  the  possession 
of  enonnous  wealth,  and  that  he  had  enriched  the  very 
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family  whom  his  mission  had  almost  impoverished.  If 
the  writers  of  these  stupid  calumnies  could  have  knowB 
how  they  were  wounding  that  sensitive  heart — how  they 
were  rendering  his  nights  wakeful  and  his  days  unhappy, 
by  tlieir  monstrous  accusations,  it  is  only  fair  to  belieye 
they  never  would  have  made  them. 

At  a  festive  meeting  in  Cork,  held  on  the  evening  of 
St.  Stephen's  day,  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  found  vent  in 
these  mournful  words : — *  Although  your  excellent  chair- 
man has  wished  me  the  enjoyment  of  many  happy  days,  I 
must  say  I  enjoy  very  few  moments  of  happiness.  J/v 
heart  is  eaten  vp  by  care  and  solicitude  of  every  himV 
Tliese  words  fell  upon  that  joyous  assembly,  consisting 
mostly  of  the  young  and  the  light-hearted,  with  an  inex- 
pressibly saddening  effect,  and  a  murmur  of  s^-mpathy 
evinced  the  feeling  which  they  had  awakened  in  every 
breast. 

The  calumny  against  liim  was  based  upon  the  wildest 
assumption.  Because  Fatlier  Mathew  had  administered 
the  pledge  to  so  many  millions  of  persons,  therefore  he 
liad  sold  so  many  millions  of  medals,  and  therefore  he  had 
received  oO,0()0/.  for  every  million  of  followers ;  and 
further,  that  if  he  had  given  the  pledge  to  only  three 
millions  of  ]>ersons,  he  had  sold  three  millions  of  mtnlals 
and  received  150,000/,  If  he  had  given  the  pledge  to  four 
niilli(ais  of  persons,  of  course  he  had  received  200,000/.! 
This  was  actually  put  forward  in  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  th<*  Irish  newspapers;  and  the  writer  even  wt-nl 
flu*  length  of  asserting,  that  if  this  number  of  medals  wen 
not  snld,  and  this  amount  of  monev  ^iot  received,  the  alletred 
nuiiilMT  of  followers  was  a  gri)ss  delusion.  The  whole 
thing  was  based  u])on  the  utterly  groundless  supposition, 
tliat  cvtM y  one  who  took  the  pledge  also  pureh;ised  a  medal ; 
wlnreas  \U}t  more  than  nne  In  tfn^  if  so  manv,  of  tho?*- 
who  diil  the  one  also  did  the  other.  Kvi^n  if  thev  had  the  in- 

■k 

elinatiou  to  purchase  the  medal,  they  were  too  poor  to  do  so. 
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Father  Mathew's  chief  success  was  amongst  the  humblest 
classes  in  the  community;  and  at  the  very  time  when 
this  imputation  was  made,  it  was  admitted,  on  official 
authority,  that  there  were  two  millions  and  a  half  of  people 
in  Ireland  little  above  the  condition  of  absolute  destitu- 
tion. Few  medals  were  purchased  by  this  class ;  and  yet, 
happily,  to  a  large  extent,  they  had  taken  the  pledge,  and 
thereby  preserved  themselves  from  deeper  misery. 

Father  Mathew's  arrest,  while  publicly  administering 
the  pledge  in  Dublin,  rudely  dissipated  the  belief  enter- 
tained by  those  who  accused  him  of  the  possession  of 
fabulous  wealth.  He  was  arrested  for  the  balance  of  an 
account  due  to  a  medal  manufacturer ;  and  the  bailiff  to 
whom  the  duty  was  entrusted  knelt  down  among  the 
crowd,  asked  his  blessing,  and  then  qiuetly  showed  him 
the  writ !  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  Father 
Mathew's  presence  of  mind,  that  he  did  not  falter  even  for 
an  instant,  but  continued  to  administer  the  pledge,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  This  self-possession  was  fortunate 
for  the  bailiff,  whom  not  even  the  temperance  leader  could 
have  saved,  had  that  treachery  been  made  known  at  the 
inoment.  This  painful  circumstance  dissipated  calumny 
and  slander  into  thin  air ;  but  it  also  aroused  the  liveliest 
sympathy  throughout  the  country,  and  galvanised  into 
activity  those  who  had  been  talking  of  a  colossal  bust,  or 
some  such  other  *  testimonial,'  as  a  fitting  type  of  the 
nation's  gratitude  to  its  great  benefactor.  People  then 
b^an  to  consider  that  it  was  far  more  wise  to  free  Father 
Mathew  from  his  embarrassments  than  to  carve  his  effigy 
in  stone  or  marble,  and  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
work  rather  than  erect  some  benevolent  institution  in  his 
name.  And  the  more  the  question  of  how  to  act,  and  what 
to  do,  came  to  be  discussed,  the  more  honouring  was  the 
result  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  disinterested  and 
generous  of  men. 

How  his  liabilities  grew  upon  him  was  now  a  matter  of 
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eai?v  explanation.  The  readers  of  these  pages  have  already 
seen  ^uflficient  to  satisfy  their  minds  upon  the  subject ; 
but  a  few  additional  particulars  may  not  be  here  out 
of  place. 

This  fact  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind, — namelv, 
that  upon  one  man,  and  one  man  alone,  rested  the  respon- 
sibility of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements,  and  the 
support  of  one  of  tlie  most  extensive  organisations,  of 
modern  times.  Father  ^lathew  was  the  centre  of  all,  the 
one  on  whom  the  success  or  failure  of  the  movement,  and 
the  stability  of  the  entire  structure,  depended.  Without 
Father  Mathew,  the  movement  would  never  have  been 
what  it  was ;  deprived  of  his  exertions,  his  labours,  his 
zeal,  his  self-sacrifice,  his  munificent  liberality,  it  could 
not  liave  progressed  as  it  did.  We  may  see  a  department 
of  state  iwclusively  engaged  in  undertakings  k^s  onerous, 
and  with  details  less  complicated  or  extended,  than  were 
invoked  in  the  mission  to  which  Father  Mathcw  voluntarily 
devoted  his  ener^i^ies.  What  we  witness  every  day  dune 
])y  large  and  well-t.*nilowed  associations,  with  numerous 
and  highly-paid  of^cials,  and  a  thoroughly  efficient  staff, 
Fatlu^r  Mat  hew  undertook  and  accomplished  single-handni 
lie  had  to  provide  and  pay  a  sufficient  staff;  to  print  and 
disseminate  handbills,  tracts,  and  placards;  to  aid  in  the 
establishing  of  temperance  reading-rooms,  and  the  f«>rma- 
tion  of  temperance  bands;  to  prevent  local  societit«  fnun 
falling  into  decay,  and  to  supply  funds  towards  th<'ir 
revival :  to  defray  the  principal  expenses  attendant  on  tho>e 
d<*iiionstrations  which  were  considered  nec*essarv  as  an 
example  or  an  incentive ;  to  meet  the  heavy  charges  for 
travelling  with  one  or  more  attendants,  and  ft>r  hotels:  t.> 
ct)ntribute  the  most  generously  to  the  charities  whose 
claims  he  was  invited  to  advocate, — in  fine,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  hourly  made  u])on  his  compassion  or  his  gene- 
rosity, and  which  were  of  necessity  multiplied  in  con- 
fi(M|uence  of  the  very  nature  of  his  mission,  and  the 
prominence  of  the  position  it  entailed. 
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Thus,  for  instance,  he  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
1,500Z.  before  he  made  a  single  visit  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  or  left  the  city  of  Cork,  the  first  scene  of  his 
mission,  even  for  a  day.  As  we  have  described  in  the  ap- 
propriate place,  poor  people  came  to  him  daily  in  great 
numbers,  not  merely  from  the  surrounding  country  or  the 
adjoining  coimties,  but  even  from  remote  districts  of 
Ireland,  to  receive  the  pledge  at  his  hands ;  and  he  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  turning  away  a  penitent  unshrived 
from  his  confessional  as  of  not  relieving  the  wants  of  a 
weary  and  foot-sore  pilgrim,  who  had  walked  forty  or  fifty 
miles  with  an  intention  that  excited  his  gratitude  almost 
as  much  as  it  did  his  sympathy.  The  amount  of  his  debt 
at  that  time — in  the  year  1839 — does  not  in  any  way  repre- 
sent the  sums  so  distributed ;  for  Father  Mathew  was  then 
in  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  income,  the  result  of  his 
popularity  as  a  clergyman ;  and  this  income  he  dispensed 
wholly  in  charity  of  one  form  or  another. 

His  printing  account,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
movement  in  April  1838,  to  the  summer  of  1844,  amounted 
to  3.000/.  The  average  charge  for  this  indispensable  out- 
lay was  from  SL  to  lOL  a  week.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  defend  the  good  policy  of  this  item  of  expenditure, 
which  has  its  like  in  every  movement,  association,  and 
organisation,  of  whatever  nature  or  character.  If  a  re- 
markable testimony  were  borne  to  the  value  of  temperance, 
either  by  speech  or  by  letter,  it  was  immediately  published 
by  Father  JNIathew.  In  the  evidence  which  he  gave  for 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  on  his  trial  in  Dublin,  in  the  early 
part  of  1849,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  struck  off  30,000 
copies  of  a  speech  which  Mr.  l)uffy  had  made  in  Newry 
in  the  year  1841 ;  a  fact  which  shows  the  importance 
attached  by  Father  Mathew  to  whatever  tended  to  promote 
the  cause  of  temperance. 

We  do  not  require  to  go  through  the  other  items  of  ex- 
penditmre,  to  prove  how  inevitably  they  arose  out  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed* 
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The  idea  of  selling  medals  did  not  originate  with  Father 
Mathew.  The  practice  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  a 
temperance  lecturer  from  England — John  Hockins,  known 
popularly  as  *  the  Birmingham  Blacksmith.'  This  person 
brought  a  quantity  of  medals  with  him  from  Birmingbam, 
and  profitably  disposed  of  them  to  the  Irish  teetotaUers. 
His  example  was  followed,  on  his  own  account,  by  James 
McKenna,  the  first  secretary  to  the  society,  who  was  sub- 
sequently taken  into  Father  Mathew's  service  in  the  same 
capacity. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Westminster,  in  August  1843, 
Father  Mathew  referred  to  the  origin  of  his  sale  of 
medals : — 

It  liaa  agrain  been  asked,  what  becomes  of  the  money  paid  for 
medals  P  I  have  answered  such  questions  over  and  over  again,  and 
am  sorry  that  I  feel  it  to  be  an  act  of  justice  to  myself  to  repeat  it 
For  a  long"  while  after  I  commenced  administeringr  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence,  I  did  not  sell  medal.-^  at  all,  but  presented  them  gratuitously 
to  every  one  who  took  the  pledge.  At  length  my  secretary  informed 
me  that  I  was  5,000/.  in  debt,  and  most  earnestly  requested  permis- 
sion to  spII  the  medals.  After  a  little  consideration  I  acceded  to  that 
request ;  but  I  can  assure  the  meeting,  that  since  I  have  been  in  this 
country,  the  amount  I  have  received  for  medals  has  not  half  paid  the 
expenses  attendant  on  my  mission.  I  have  never  received  money 
from  any  one  for  my  own  benefit,  and  never  will.  Only  this  day  t 
lady  at  Hammersmith  begged  of  me  to  accept  a  considerable  sum 
towards  my  expenses,  but  I  have  declined  its  acceptance,  and  sent  it 
back.  It  is  painful  to  me  thus  to  bo  obliged  to  vindicate  myself^  and 
I  hope  I  shall  not  again  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  absurd  notion  that  every  person  who  took  the 
pledge  also  purchased  a  medal  is  thus  disposed  of  in 
Father  Mathew's  words,  spoken  in  Dublin  in  June  1842, 
and  frecjuently  repeated  in  subsequent  years : — 

I  deny,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  I  am,  as  it  is  alleged  by  certain 
partie««,  making  money  of  cards  and  medals,  and  I  declare  that  I  am 
a  poorer  man  this  day  than  the  first  day  I  gave  the  pl(»dge,  for  out 
of  scvi-nd  thoufamh  who  take  (he  j)le<lgej  not  as  many  hunthtfis  take  a 
card  or  medal,  so  that  the  allegation  is  totally  false.  This  is  a  fact 
well  kno^Ti  in  Cork  and  elsewhere ;  for,  if  I  have  any  money,  I  give 
it  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked. 
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Not  only  is  it  the  fact  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten — 
of  80  many — purchased  a  card  and  medal,  but  that  Father 
Mathew  distributed  the  medals  with  a  profusion  which  his 
secretaries  regarded  as  reckless.  Thus,  up  to  the  time 
when  his  difficulties  became  publicly  known,  he  had  given 
upwards  of  100,000  medals  to  the  children  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  country.  From  policemen,  soldiers,  and 
emigrants,  he  never  received  payment  for  them ;  and  no 
poor  person  ever  asked  for  a  medal  in  vain.  Nay,  he  has 
been  frequently  known  to  arrest  the  hand  even  of  a  com- 
fortable farmer,  when  he  was  about  to  pay  the  person  who 
had  the  sale  of  the  medals,  and  say — *  No,  my  dear,  you 
shall  not  pay — it  is  not  your  money  I  want,  it  is  yourself. 
Take  the  medals  for  yourself,  and  your  wife  and  daughter ; 
all  I  ask  you  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  cause.' 

The  accusation  of  his  making  money  of  this  traffic  was 
a  source  of  constant  bitterness  to  a  man  of  his  proud  and 
sensitive  nature.  He  writhed  under  it  as  under  a  lash. 
To  be  accused  of  interested  and  selfish  motives  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  cause  which,  while  it  benefited  many,  injured 
not  a  few,  was  torture  to  his  mind ;  and  the  very  disregard 
of  money  which  he  constantly  exliibited  might,  in  many 
instances,  have  been  influenced  by  the  sting  of  the  taimts 
levelled  against  him  either  in  ignorance  or  in  malice. 

These  accusations  were  likewise  a  source  of  pain  to  his 
friends,  by  whom  his  character  was  thoroughly  understood, 
and  to  whom  his  fair  fame  was  as  dear  as  their  own. 

An  important  meeting  was  held  in  Cork,  in  November 
1844,  with  the  view  to  organise  some  efiFective  means  of 
relieving  Father  Matliew  from  the  pressure  of  his  embar- 
rassments ;  and  at  that  meeting  the  writer  of  this  biogra- 
phy, who  from  his  boyhood  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
the  good  man's  friendship,  was  personally  authorised  by 
him — indeed  requested— to  make  a  statement  of  the  causes 
of  his  embarrassments,  and  in  vindication  of  the  charge  of 
having  realised  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of  medals.   A  passage 
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from  that  statement,  made  with  the  sanction  of  Father 

Mathew,  and  upon  information  principally  derived  firom 

the  same  source,  may  tend  to  throw  further  light  on  this 

medal  delusion : — 

Pennit  me  to  tell  you  a  few  more  facts  about  medals,  and  prove  to 
Tou  that,  even  where  there  was  sale,  there  was  no  coirespoodiiig 
return,  and  therefore  no  profit.  When  the  desire  to  obtain  them 
was  most  general,  Father  Mathew  received  orders  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  medals ;  which  medals 
were  sent,  and  sold  or  distributed,  but  for  which  medals  Father 
Mathew  never  received  a  single  shilling.  This  I  have  from  the  lips 
of  Father  Mathew.  1  impute  nothing  to  the  secretaries  or  patrons 
of  the  societies  from  whom  no  return  was  given ;  it  may  have 
been  from  neglect,  apathy,  or  forgetfulness,  that  all  the  medals 
ordered  were  not  sold,  or  that  the  persons  who  received  them  were 
not  themselves  paid  for  them;  but  it  is  certain,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  medals  have  not  been  accounted  for.  I  give  you  one 
fact,  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  this  non-return.  A 
few  days  ago,  Father  Mathew  received  back  two  boxes,  containing 
1,400  of  the  ordinary  medals,  and  20  of  the  silver.  They  had  been 
ordered,  but  forgotten ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  present  excitement 
had  awakened  the  recollection  of  the  party  who  had  ordered  them, 
that  they  were  thought  of.  How  many  such  1,400  medals,  how  many 
such  20  silver  medals,  may  we  not  suppose  are  now  lying  forgotten, 
without  recompense  or  benefit  to  Father  Mathew?  It  is  also  a 
notorious  fact,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  Father  Mathew 
could  not  sell  his  medals,  even  to  the  smallest  amount,  and  for  this 
sufficient  reason — that  the  patrons  of  societies  in  these  districts  had 
themselves  ordered  medals,  exactlv  similar  to  those  issued  bv  Father 
Mathew,  from  the  manufacturers  in  Binningham,  and  had,  of  course, 
disposed  of  them  for  the  advantage  of  their  peculiar  society, 

A  few  evenings  since,  I,  with  other  gentlemen  whom  1  now  see 
around  me,  attended  a  meeting  in  a  small  room  in  Market  Street.  I 
then^  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Father  Mathew  had  presentotl  silver 
medals,  to  a  large  amount,  to  persons  who  belonged  to  his  stK'iety. 
and  1  siiid  that  the  large  medal  which  I  exhibited  had  cant  the  sum  of 
fourteen  shillings.  Its  real  value  is  not  more  than  six  shilling)* ;  hut 
at  first  the  sum  charged  by  the  manufacturers  was  fourttn^n  ^hillings. 
AVhat  will  you  think  when  I  tell  you  that  in  that  small  room,  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  fet»t  square,  and  where  there  were  not 
above  thirtv  or  fortv  persons  assembltMl,  th«»re  wen*  as  manv  as  twentv 
persons  present  who  had  recei>ed  similar  medals  of  silver  from 
Father  Mathew  P 
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Extracts  might  be  multiplied  to  disprove  the  charge  of 
money  making,  and  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  what- 
ever profit  was  received  was  afterwards  expended.  A 
very  few  will  suffice  for  an  illustration.  In  the  *  Belfast 
Vindicator '  of  February  1842,  we  find  this  paragraph : — 

An  error  prevails  respecting  the  amount  of  money  received  for 
medals.  Of  the  thousands  enrolled  many  had  been  previously  supplied 
with  medals,  and  were  satisfied  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of 
Father  Mathew.  To  all  tcho  vdwiated,  in  the  most  distant  manner^ 
their  inability  to  purchase  (and  the  numbers  were  very  considerable) y 
he  instantly  gave  gratis  the  requisite  quofUity,  He  not  only  gave  40/.  to 
the  Rev.  D.  Murphy,  P.P.,  Moira,  and  15/.  to  Mr.  Dutty,  for  the 
teetotal  library,  hit  appeared  to  many  inconsiderate  in  the  extent  of 
charity  to  mendicants,  who  uniformly  resort  to  such  scenes — some  true 
objects  of  relief,  some  practised  impostors. 

In  the  same  paper  it  was  stated  that  a  number  of  children 
of  the  National  Schools  took  the  pledge,  and  that  Father 
Mathew  gave  lOO  medals  to  the  teachers  for  them. 

The  same  month,  a  correspondent  of  the  *  Limerick 
Chronicle,'  writing  from  Kilrush,  adds  this  postscript  to 
his  letter: — *  Although  Father  Mathew  gave  an  immense 
sum  before,  he  now  gave  5L  for  the  poor  of  the  town,  and 
21,  to  compliment  the  little  band.' 

Another  paper  mentions,  in  the  same  year,  a  contribu- 
tion of  20^.  to  the  Catholic  church  at  Miltown  Malbay, 
and  various  sums  of  money  distributed  in  the  surrounding 
parishes. 

Father  Mathew's  outlay  for  silver  medals  was  something 
considerable,  and  without  any  return  worth  noticing.  As 
a  rule  these  medals  were  presented,  not  purchased.  In 
his  memorable  visit  to  Maynooth,  in  1840,  he  distributed 
medals  of  this  material  to  the  value  of  2001. ;  and  at  the 
date  of  the  appeal  made  for  him  in  1 844  he  had  presented 
to  his  followers  in  the  United  Kingdom  silver  medals  for 
which  he  had  paid  the  sum  of  l,500i.  The  amount  paid  by 
him  for  this  class  of  medals  up  to  the  year  1851  was  more 
than  double  that  sum. 

The  reader,  who  remembers  the  great  meeting  held  in 
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the  Theatre  in  Dublin  in  January  1843,  may  be  curious 
to  know  what  became  of  the  fund  raised  on  that  occasion. 
Mr.  Purcell,  in  a  letter  published  on  October  1844,  makes 
this  extraordinary  statement: — *  Not  one  twentieth  of  the 
grand  folks  who  signed  the  requisition  paid  a  farthing.' 
This  is  not  over  creditable  to  the  '  grand  folks ; '  but  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  many  of  them  atoned  for  their  for- 
getfulness  by  contributing  to  the  fund  raised  subsequently 
with  a  more  practical  object.  As  for  the  'public  and 
enduring  testimonial '  itself,  it  eventuated  in  something 
very  much  approaching  to  a  job.  If  public  opinion  had 
not  coerced  even  a  tardy  winding  up  of  this  grand  result 
of  a  grand  demonstration,  which  had  been  sanctioned  and 
assisted  by  the  highest  aristocracy  in  the  land,  the  balance 
in  hand  would  have  been  small  indeed.  As  it  was,  the 
difference  between  expenditure  and  balance  was  rather 
fractional  in  its  amount,  as  the  following  edifying  and 
instructive  balance-sheet  will  fully  display : — 


• 

£       «.    d 

Sum  Collected 

•                          a 

.   2,118    8    0 

EXPENDITURK. 

1844.     Dec.  6.— J&y  Pwtiaffe 

a3    8    0 

Adiierttgements 

.      307    1    2 

Printing 

66  13    0 

Clerks 

114    6    0 

Rent 

104  12    0 

Hire  of  Furniture 

15  15    0 

Servant's  Wages 

0    2    0 

Secretary    . 

125    2    1 

Coals  and  Candles 

2    15 

Sundry  small  Articles 

0    8    0 

Uite  of  Theatre 

• 

50    0    0 

Irotimongery 

•                        a 

1  10    5 

Stationery   . 

•                        1 

1     4  10 

008    8    0 

BAlance 

•                        • 

1,150    0    0 

£2,118    8    0 
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That  a  man  of  sanguine  temperament  should  have 
expected  much  from  a  movement  commenced  under  such 
auspices,  and  with  such  parade,  as  only  natural.  Father 
Mathew  imagined  that  the  sum  to  be  then  raised  would 
have  been  so  great  as,  after  erecting  a  statue  or  other 
memorial,  to  have  left  a  large  balance,  which  he  could 
apply  to  the  fiui^her  promotion  as  well  as  permanence  of 
the  cause.  But  the  balance  sheet  we  have  given  will 
suggest  how  grievous  must  have  been  his  disappointment 
at  the  reality,  which  was  indeed  a  most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  to  so  grand  a  beginning. 

The  meeting  in  Cork  was  held  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1844 ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  statements  there  made. 
Father  Mathew  was  gratified  at  receiving,  both  in  the 
public  press  and  through  private  communications,  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  respect,  together  with  liberal  offers 
of  assistance. 

'  Punch '  had  the  following  characteristic  bit  in  its  racy 
pages :  — 

Xow,  Mathew  the  martyr  brought  his  fortune  into  the  market  to 
buy  up  vice ;  to  bribe  wretchedness  into  comfort ;  to  purchase,  with 
ready  money,  crime  and  passion,  that  he  might  destroy  them.  He 
has  laid  out  all  his  means,  that  he  might  make  temperance  alluring 
to  an  impulsive  whisky-loving  people ;  he  counts  his  tens  of  thousands 
of  proselytes,  and  then,  taking  his  purse,  he  counts  nothing.  He  has 
triumphed,  but  he  is  a  beggar.  Taught  by  his  temperance  lessons, 
the  peasant  and  artificer — aye,  thousands  of  them — have  made  their 
homes  more  worthy  of  human  creatures,  and  the  teacher  himself  is 
shown  the  way  to  a  gaol.  Mathew  is  arrested  for  the  price  of  the 
medals  with  which  he  decorated  his  armv  of  converts — we  know  few 
orders,  home  or  foreign,  more  honourable,  if  sincerely  worn — and, 
unless  Ireland  arise  as  one  man,  the  reward  of  the  great  preacher  ia 
the  county  prison. 

From  tlie  numerous  letters  addressed  to  Father  Mathew 
at  this  time — November  1844 — two  or  three  may  be 
selected.  They  are  valuable  as  testimonies,  but  in  a 
different  way.     The  first  is  from  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair : — 
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Royal  Institation»  Manchester:  Kor.  IS,  1844. 

Very  Rev.  Sir — I  beg  to  enclose  a  small  sum  towards  the  sub- 
scriptioii  for  defraying  the  expenses  which  you  have  incurred  in  pro- 
motion of  the  Temperance  Movement.  I  am  not  a  member  oi  a 
Temperance  Association :  but  I  have  had  so  many  opportunities,  ss 
one  of  her  Majesty's  Health  of  Town  Commissioners,  of  seeing  the 
great  moral,  as  well  as  sanitary  effects  which  appear  in  certain  dis- 
tricts after  your  visits,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  my  mite,  a* 
an  indication  of  my  respect  for  your  character,  hoping  at  the  same 
time  that  you  will  not  measure  my  esteem  for  you  by  the  small  value 
of  the  gift. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Very  Rev,  Sir,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

Lyon  Playfair. 

The  second  is  from  a  priest  who  is  long  since  numbered 
with  the  dead,  but  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinsruished 
ornaments  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  As  handsome 
in  person  as  he  was  dignified  in  manner,  Father  Justin 
M*Xamara  combined  in  a  singular  manner  talents  of  the 
highest  order  with  strong  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom. 
He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  elo([uence  as  a  preacher  ixs 
for  the  indomitable  energy  with  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  ministry.  His  testimony  is  the  more  valu- 
able, as  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  had  performt-d 
the  duties  of  a  working  curate  in  the  parish  of  SS.  IVtcr 
and  Paul,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  had  been  brought  into 
daily  contact  with  his  friend  Father  Mathew.  Father 
Justin  liad  l)een  for  som*  years  parish  priest  of  Kinsiile, 
and  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  diocese  of  Cork.  The  letter 
bears  date  November  28  : — 

I  always  coosiderod  it  cruel  and  unjust  that  you,  dear  Sir,  should 
have  bot'n  burtheuod  with  theenorniouH  oxpenne  necessarily  attt-ndnnt 
on  an  undertaking  of  such  vast  extent  and  magnitude,  for  its  ma- 
chinery should  have  bei'U  worked  out  from  the  beginning  by  lK»nevi>- 
lent  funds,  not  by  your  individual  resources.  1  long  antieipat^nl  that 
you  could  not  continue  to  sustain  such  an  immense,  unequal  pn»ssure, 
and  I  there foH'  regard  our  pn»sent  interference  in  your  aHain*  as  an 
honest  repayment  of  a  debt  you  incum»d  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
obviouslv  for  the  bt»nelicial  interest  of  all,  and  also,  I  mav  sav.  as  the 
rec<»gnised  agent  of  evt»ry  man  that  loves  his  country,  and  fetjJ*  a 
concern  for  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  her  people. 
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One  happy  result  firom  tlie  unavoidable  exposure  of  your  circum- 
stances is  the  decisive  evidence  it  affords  to  all,  even  to  your  captious 
enemies,  that  you  never  trafficked  in  temperance,  or  engaged  in  such 
a  glorious  cause  for  any  selfish,  lucrative,  or  unworthy  motive.  I 
trust  you  will  be  placed,  by  the  gratitude  of  the  empire,  in  an  inde- 
pendent position,  not  for  any  advantage  to  yourself,  but  that  being 
£reed  from  pecuniary  difficulties  you  may  be  enabled  in  future  to 
consecrate  all  your  undivided  energies  to  the  great  apostleship  to 
which  you  have  been  so  providentially  deputed.  Kinsale  is' a  locality 
that,  equally  with  a  thousand  others,  owes  you  many  obligations, 
which  its  parish  priest  and  people  will  hold  in  lasting  and  grateful 
remembrance. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Justin  F.  M'Namaka. 
To  the  Very  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew. 

The  third  letter  is  from  a  poor  soldier,  whose  heart  is 
afflicted  at  the  picture  which  he  conjures  up — of  his  bene- 
factor lying  in  a  prison,  the  companion  of  the  vilest 
criminals.  Father  Mathew  cherished  the  honest  fellow's 
letter,  which  is  worth  preserving : — 

Parkhnrst  Barracks, 
November  8th,  1844  a.d. 

Revd  and  dear  Sm, — your  Reverence  will  Excuse  Me  for  thus 
addressing  your  Reverence  but  Sir  it  is  one  that  has  Partook  of  your 
Bounty  in  Glasgow  in  1842. 

and  Dear  Sir — it  was  with  Pain  That  I  saw  in  the  Publick  Prints 
that  your  Reverence  was  arested  for  giving  all  you  had  in  the  World 
for  our  Benefit,  and  to  Sav  we  that  Shared  of  vour  Goodness  would 
not  do  sumthing  for  you  When  in  Bondage.  Yes,  Revd.  Father,  I 
will  not,  for  one,  Stand  alone  and  See  you  Draged  to  Preson  for  doing 
all  of  us  Poor  Creatures — all  the  good  in  the  World — yes.  Dear  Sir, 
I  am  Proud  to  acknowledge  you  as  the  Second  Moses  in  these  our 
days 

Wee,  Sir,  Would  be  Liken  unto  the  Wicked  People  of  Pharo  who 
was  all  swallowed  up  in  the  Red  Sea.  Wee  would  be  all  Drowned  in 
the  Gulph  of  intemprence,  only  you  was  chosen  to  be  a  Moses  in  our 
behalf,  and  Worthy  did  you  do  your  Duty  boath  for  God  and  Man^ 
and  it  would  be  ill  My  Part  not  to  Come  forward  at  the  Present  Time 
when  you  are  in  Dangers  and  in  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy  but  you 
Shall  not  be  Sufired  to  be  Cast  into  Preson  Like  a  Conmion  Fellon, 
no  you  Shall  not  be  in  the  same  Den  with  Thefes  and  Robers — Dear 
Sir,  I  am  Most  Happy  to  be  one  to  Put  My  Mite  into  the  Box — and  I 
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Beg  YOU  will  Except  this  small  Token  of  my  Eegaaxd  towards  one 
has  done  Me  Good — ^to  Harm  thej  self,  no  Dear  Father  I  will  neTCf 
sufier  such  a  Stain  on  Mj  Name. 

I  am  Dear  Father  on  the  Eve  of  Emharkcation  for  India,  and 
Perhaps  I  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  Tesfying  My  Respecti 
to  vour  Good  Services  to  Me. 

I  Shall  Ever  Remember  you  as  Longe  as  theirs  Life  in  My  Body— 
May  I  bepr  of  your  Reverence  to  Enclose  Me  your  Blessing  before  I  go 
out  to  India.  I  go  in  a  fuw  days,  so  I  beg  Most  Respectfuly  you  will 
send  me  your  Blessing. 

I  am  with  Great  Respect 

Your  Reverence  Humble  and  Obt  Servant 
James  Murray 

Corporal  Depot 
7l8t  Rejrt 

Isle  of  Wight. 

A  most  gratifying  testimoDy  was  borne  to  Father 
Mathew,  by  Lord  John,  now  Earl,  Russell,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  19th  December  in  the  same 
year.  This  speech  was  in  the  liioliest  degree  creditable  to 
the  noble  lord,  who  spoke  as  follows : — 

To  make  a  gn»at  iniprossion  upon  a  whole  nation — to  bring  them  At 
once  from  a  habit  in  which  they  were  too  apt  to  induljre,  to  the 
prnctict?  of  thoso  virtues  by  which  their  domestic  happiness  may  W 
incroositHl,  and  their  moral  and  relijrious  conduct  improved,  must,  1 
say,  have  called  for  no  ordinary  dili;rtMice  ;  no  o^mmon  exertions  woidd 
have  sufficed  for  such  an  object.  Hut  we  all  know  the  extraordinarr 
eloquence,  the  untirin*^^  enerjry,  the  disinterested  forgetfuhu*ss  of  all 
8<?lfish  objects,  which  did  enable  Mr.  Mathew  to  accomplish  this 
monil  miracle,  and,  by  his  exertions,  to  effect  a  chanire  in  In^land 
which  wa«*  suq)risin};  to  the  whole  civilised  world.  But,  ^rentlomon, 
although  Mr.  Malbew  was  endowe<l  with  this  zi'al  and  eiieryr}*,  and 
although  he  felt  it  fi^  a  jrreat  reward  to  InMible  toeflectsuch  a  cllans^' 
in  tlit^  ctmduct  of  his  countryni«Mi,  unhappily  he  did  not  accompany  his 
course  with  that  prudence  which  a  person  whos(»  soul  and  heart  werv 
less  eii^nifred  in  the  cause  nii^ht  have  been  able  to  follow,  lientv  hi> 
ditliciiltif's;  and  h*l  nie  assun»  yt)U,  that  from  all  the  inquiiies  which 
1  have  made,  the  stones  that  have  been  circulated  as  to  anv  wealth 
anuiss4»d  by  Mr.  Mathew,  or  any  one  belonp:in«r  to  him,  of  iminenM.* 
sums  bfinir  poured  into  his  hands  an.r  entirely  without  foundaiii>n. 
In  numbers  of  cases — when  1  sav  numbers,  1  bi-lievo  that  in  huiidnu.^ 
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and  thougands  of  instances — the  medals  obtained  by  persons  who  took 
the  pled^  were  pven  jrratuitously  by  Mr.  Mathew  to  tliose  who 
received  it.  In  many  other  instances  nothing  was  received  whatever, 
and  no  medal  was  carried  by  those  who  took  the  plodjre.  Mr. 
Mathew  also  became  involved  in  expense  by  the  journeys  which  he 
made  in  promoting  the  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  by 
the  career  in  which  he  en^gred  with  a  zeal  and  enthusia^mi  with 
which  worldly  prudence  was  not  compatible.  WTiat,  tlien.  should  be 
the  conduct  of  that  ct)untr}'  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  this  country 
which  is  closely,  and,  I  trust,  perpetually  united  with  it?  What 
should  be  our  conduct,  but  that,  if  we  have  not  shared  in  this  merit — 
if  we  have  not  undergone  the  fatigues  which  he  has  endured — if  we 
have  not  achieved  that  great  moral  victory  which  Father  Mathew 
has  obtained,  we  should  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  contributing 
something  to  his  success  by  relieving  him  from  some  of  his  present 
difficulties,  and  enabling  him  to  start  afresh  in  his  most  glorious 
career.  The  fact  is,  a  man  oppressed  by  pecuniar}'  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments cannot  persevere  in  such  a  career  with  that  \'igour  and 
that  disregard  of  worldly  considerations  which  he  would  be  able  to 
evince  if  relieved  from  his  incumbrances,  first  by  the  generosity  of*the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  by  his  countrymen  in  England.  I  say, 
therefore,  let  us  embrace  this  opportunity'  of  being  sharers  in  the  glorj' 
of  Father  Mathew,  by  contributing  in  this  country,  and  in  the  sister 
country,  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  ;  and  let  us  have  the  satis- 
faction of  thinking  that  we  have  done  something  that  will  be  grateful 
in  the  eves  both  of  CJod  and  of  man. 

At  the  special  request  of  the  Cork  Committee,  the 
authorised  statement  made  by  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  1 1th  of  November,  was  published  for 
circulation  in  a  pamphlet  form  :  and  as  the  preface,  which 
was  appended  to  it,  expressed  what  the  friends  of  Fjither 
Mathew  felt  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  funds  which  were 
certain  to  be  raised  in  response  to  the  appeal  originating 
in  the  Cork  meeting,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote 
from  it  the  following  extract : — 

The  Cork  Committee  are  in  possession  of  Mr.  Mathew's  entire  con- 
fidence, and  are  actuated  only  by  two  grand  motives — a  wish  to 
relieve  him  from  his  present  difficulties,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
advance  and  render  permanent  the  temperance  reform. 

To  effect  the  first  object,  in  the  best  manner,  they  wbh  that  a]} 
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persons  who  are  anxious  to  subscribe  towardB  the  present  tand,  SHoriD 
FORWARD  THEIR  siiBSCRiPTiGNS  DIRECT  TO  CoBK,  either  to  their 
Treasurers — the  Mayor,  and  -tVlderman  Thomas  Lyons ;  or,  if  peisoos 
should  prefer  it,  to  Father  Mathew  himselfl  Every  sum  received 
by  either  party,  shall  be  acknowledged  in  the  public  prints;  and, 
if  received  by  one  or  other  of  the  Treasurers,  immediately  handed 
over  to  Fathew  Mathew,  who,  the  Committee  rightly  think,  is  the 
onit/  one  who  should  have  the  disposal  of  the  funds  for  an  object 
so  peculiar  and  so  delicate. 

Then,  as  to  the  surplus — the  large  surplus — ^which  they  confidently 
hope  may  remain  after  discharging  all  the  pecuniary  obligations  of 
Father  Mathew,  they  are  also  of  opinion  that,  as  no  man  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  temperance  movement  as  it« 
successful  leader,  he  alone  should  be  entrusted  with  the  fiinds  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  the  gratitude  and  wisdom  of  the  Nation. 

The  Committee  are  well  aware  that  no  movement,  and  more  par- 
ticularly a  vast  one,  can  be  carried  on  without  a  liberal  conunand 
of  money  upon  th£  part  of  him  who  leads  or  directs  it ;  and  while 
thev  are  anxious  to  place  the  pecuniary  means  of  carrying  on  the 
temperance  reformation  in  the  hands  of  its  illustrious  Apostle,  they 
woidd  jealouijly  guard  him  from  even  the  semblance  of  control — which 
the  entrusting  of  the  funds  to  other  hands,  in  trusteeship  or  otherwise, 
would  undoubtedly  be.  They  have  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
wistlom  and  prudence  of  Father  Mathew,  being  satisfied  that  whatever 
funds  are  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  nation,  will  be  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  natioiL  They,  above  all  tilings,  repudiate  the  notitin 
of  any  body  of  men  attempting  to  fetter  the  movements,  or  control  the 
disbursements,  of  one  who  must  be  free  to  be  powerful,  and  liberal 
to  be  useful. 

Father  Mathew,  though  not  caring  for  the  possession  of 
money  on  his  own  account,  appreciated  its  value  as  a 
means  of  prosecuting  his  great  work ;  and  he  was  naturally 
disappointed  at  not  having  been  left  by  Lady  Elizjiboth 
the  large  legacy  whicli,  on  several  occasions,  she  had  ex- 
pressed her  intention  of  becjueathing  to  him.  Ketween  \^As 
Elizabeth  and  the  priest  the  most  affectionate  rulation? 
subsisted  tlirough  life.  The  love  which  she  lavisheil  on 
her  little  jjrut('(/ey  the  engaging  child,  she  never  withdrew 
from  the  man.  She  was  proud  of  his  fame,  and  of  the 
veneration   in  which   he  was  held  bv  all  classes  of  hi> 
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countrymen ;  and  so  far  as  she  could  promote  the  cause  by 
personal  encouragement,  and  the  influence  of  her  position, 
she  cheerfully  did,  as  much,  indeed,  to  aflFord  pleasure  to 
her  'good  Toby,*  as  to  assist  a  great  and  useful  work. 
Lady  Elizabeth  was  not  eminent  as  a  letter  writer,  though 
she  continued  to  keep  up  a  rather  extensive  correspondence 
with  her  friends.  Several  of  her  letters,  yellow  with  time, 
lie  before  me.  Some  are  addressed  to  Father  Mathew 
himself,  and  others,  though  written  to  third  persons,  are 
full  of  allusions  to  him.  The  few  extracts  given  are  only 
valuable  as  indications  of  the  interest  which  the  early 
protectress  of  *  little  Toby '  took  in  the  great  work  of  the 
moral  reformer  of  the  age,  and  of  the  affection  which 
nearly  half  a  century  had  not  power  to  weaken.  Thus 
her  ladyship  writes  to  a  friend : — 

The  dear  Viscount  •  leaves  me  to-morrow.    Mr.  E stays 

some  time  longer.  I  gave  a  great  teetotal  party  on  St.  Stephen's  day, 
to  three  himdred  teetotallers.  They  danced  mitil  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  I  gave  them  plenty  of  beef,  cakes^  apples,  tea,  coffee, 
lemonade,  &c.  &c. 

I  had  yesterday,  three  priests  to  dine  with  me — ^Dr.  ,  Mr. 

— — ,  and  Father  Mathew. 

I  went  to  Tipperary  to  hear  Father  Mathew  preach.  He  preached 
meet  beautifully,  and  he  gave  the  pledge  to  14,000  persons. 

Her  ladyship,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  and  in- 
dulgent to  her  domestics,  adds — *  I  gave  the  upper  ser- 
vants a  Ball,  and  they  danced  till  morning.    C danced 

Ji/ffi  Crow! 

Alluding  to  a  subsequent  visit  from  Father  Mathew, 
Lady  Elizabeth  announces  that '  Toby  Mathew  is  to  dine 
with  me  on  that  day.' 

While  in  Dublin,  she  writes,  '  The  good  Father  Toby  is 
to  dine  with  me  this  week.'     And  subsequently,  *Toby 

Mathew  has  been  here,  and  has  promised  to  get  C to 

be  a  teacher  in  a  school  in  Dublin.' 

*  Viacoant  de  Cbabot,  the  present  possessor  of  the  Llandaff  property. 

T  2 
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Her  ladyship  could  evidently  do  a  little  speech-making 
on  her  own  account,  for  she  tells  her  friend, '  I  am  going 
on  St  Patrick's  day  to  give  a  great  tea,  party  to  the  tee- 
totallers, and  I  am  going  to  give  them  a  fine  speech*  I 
expect  the  great  man  (Father  Mathew)  here  in  a  few  days.' 
The  mode  of  designating  her  distinguished  namesake 
was,  as  may  be  seen,  rather  varied.  Thus,  she  says,  *  Lord 
Glengall  gave  a  great  party  in  compliment  to  Father  Toby, 
who  dined  at  the  castle ; '  and  she  winds  up  another  letter 
with,  *  we  expect  our  good  Toby  in  a  few  days  here.' 

There  is  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  commencing  with 
'  My  good  friend  Toby,'  and  terminating  with, '  I  remain, 
my  good  Toby/  Another  commences  and  ends  with  *  My 
dearest  friend.' 

Lady  Elizabeth  had  always  given  Father  Mathew  to  un- 
derstand til  at  she  would  provide  for  him  in  her  will ;  and 
this  assurance  she  repeated  within  a  day  of  her  death, 
wliich  was  quite  unexpected.     Slie  tliought  she  hjid  time 
enough  to  carry  her  intention  into  effect,  but  it  was  fated 
to  be  otherwise     The  day  before  her  sudden  death,  which 
occurred  in  Dublin,  she  was  accompanied  by  her  beloved 
friend  to  have  her  likeness  taken,  and  it  was  he  who 
selected  the  bonnet  in  w^hich  she  was  to  sit  for  her  picture. 
*  You  will  see,  Toby,'  said  she  to  him  that  very  day,  '  that 
I  have  not  forgotten  you,  and  that  I  have  kept  my  word.' 
But  the  friends  never  saw  each  other  again  in  this  world. 
To  eacli  of  Father  Mjithew's  sisters — Mrs.  Dunbar  and 
Mrs.  Hackott — to  wliom  slie  was  much  devoted,  she  left 
the  sum  of  1,200/.;  but  the  as  many  thousands  wliich  she 
had  allowed  their  brother  to  b(»lieve  was  to  be  his  share, 
never  came  to  him  or  his  family.     Tlie  disappointment 
which  he  naturallv  felt  was  not  on  his  own  account.     He 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  oft-repeated  promise 
was  not  to  be  realised;  and  when  incurrini::  debts,  st>lelv 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  temperance  cause,  he,  not 
unfairly,   had  in  his  mind  the  certainty  of  receiving  a 
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large  legacy,  at  one  time  or  other.  Referring  to  this  dis- 
appointment, in  many  years  after,  he  said,  *  If  I  had  to 
begin  life  over  again,  and  to  go  through  what  I  have  done, 
I  never  would  depend  on  the  promise  or  expectation  of  a 
legacy.' 

Father  Mathew's  embarrassments  were  now  for  the 
moment  wiped  out ;  *  but,  as  the  reader  will  see,  new  and 
more  pressing  claims  were  created,  mainly  by  that  great 
national  calamity,  in  the  presence  of  which  prudence  and 
calculation  would  have  been,  at  least  in  his  eyes,  a  crime 
against  humanity.  We  must  not,  however,  anticipate. 
The  sad  story  of  the  Irish  Famine  is  yet  to  be  touched 
upon,  not  told,  in  these  pages.  The  pen  of  the  historian 
is  required  to  picture  for  posterity  the  awful  horrors  of 
that  period,  which  indeed  tried  the  souls  of  men,  but  out 
of  which  the  fame  of  Theobald  Matliew  came  purer  and 
brighter,  glowing,  as  it  were,  with  a  holier  lustre. 


*  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  generous  zeal  of 
Fattier  Mathew's  very  many  English  friends,  who  came  so  promptly  to  his 
relief  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  difficulty.  Indeed,  any  attempt  on  my  part  to 
do  so  would  appear  partial,  as  many  names  should  of  necessity  be  omitted  in 
the  enumeration.  But  there  is  one  name  that  eminently  deserves  mention, — 
that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks,  now  of  Leeds,  who,  through  the  columns  of 
the  'Inquirer* — the  well-known  organ  of  the  Unitarian  body — rendered  most 
important  services  to  his  beloved  friend,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  To  the 
*  Inquirer'  belongs,  in  a  great  degree,  the  merit  of  originating  the  movement 
made  to  rescue  Father  Mathew  from  the  embarrassment  and  humiliation  uf 
debt 
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The  Parish  Priest  of  Blarney— The  Water-party  at  Blarney- 
Father  Mat's  ingenious  De>ice — The  Antiquaries — ^The  Ogham 
Valentine— The  enchanted  Stream — Death  busy  with  the  Anti- 
quaries— Killamey — ^Fidelity  of  the  Boatmen. 

THE  two  most  remarkable  meetings  attended  by  Father 
Mathew  during  the  year  1844,  were  held  in  the 
parish  of  Blarney,  and  amidst  the  matchless  beauty  of 
Killamey.  To  mention  Blarney,  and  not  to  refer  to  its 
famous  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Mathew  Horgan,  or  *  Father 
Mat,'  as  he  delighted  to  be  styled,  would  be  a  treason  to 
friendship;  for  the  writer  knew  and  loved  the  simple- 
minded  priest,  and  stood  by  his  grave  in  the  humble 
parish  chapel  until  his  coffin  was  covered  with  the  sacred 
mould. 

Father  Mat,  whose  name  was  known  to  every  Irish 
scholar  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  as  homely  in  his  appear- 
ance as  he  was  simple  and  kindly  in  his  manner.  Inno- 
cent as  a  child  in  the  ways  and  wiles  of  the  world,  he  was 
also  as  credulous  in  his  guileless  vanity.  He  regarded 
himself  as  the  highest  authority  on  all  questions  apper- 
taining to  the  science  of  agriculture,  and,  without  dis- 
paragement of  any  other  man,  he  held  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  a  more  tliorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  architecture,  sacred  as  well  as  secular, 
ancient  as  well  as  modem,  than  any  architect  of  any  age 
or  country.  He  was  as  conversant  with  the  Cyclopean  as 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  styles — with  the  fire-pillars  of 
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the  Persians,  as  with  the  cavern  temples  of  the  Egyptians. 
From  various  styles,  he  derived  a  new  order  of  his  own, 
which  might  be  termed  Horganian.  Father  Mat  was  not 
content  with  being  a  theorist ;  he  was  a  practical  propa- 
gandist as  welL  As  ready  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a 
cathedral  as  the  building  of  a  school-house,  he  was  ever 
on  the  look  out  for  the  opportunity  of  undertaking  one  of 
those  great  works,  through  which  the  name  and  fame  of 
the  erudite  and  accomplished  Pastor  of  Blarney  were  to  be 
transmitted  to  future  ages.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  how 
many  are  the  now  existing  proofs  of  the  architectural 
genius  of  Father  Mat ;  but  there  is,  still  extant,*  a  church 
which  he  was  permitted  to  adorn  externally,  by  the  addition 
of  an  excrescence,  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  tower,  and 
partly  of  a  spire,  which  has  scarcely  its  equal  in  the  world 
for  elaborate  incongruity  and  perplexing  novelty.  It  is 
one  of  those  marvellous  works  which  bewilder  the  mind. 
Of  this  sublime  effort  of  his  inventive  genius  Father  Mat 
would  speak  with  intense  enthusiasm;  but  it  was  on 
another  work — his  Eound  Tower — that  he  proudly  rested 
his  claim  to  the  imperishable  gratitude  of  posterity.  This 
was  his  darling  work,  the  very  apple  of  his  eye.  The 
enraptured  tourist  may  behold  it  as  the  train  passes  the 
village  of  Blarney.  This  rival  of  the  fire-pillars  of  the 
Persians  was  partly  erected  with  his  own  hands;  for 
Father  Mat  would  lay  aside  the  eloquent  pen,  with  which 
he  had  encountered  Vallancey,  Petrie,  or  O'Brien,  in  re- 
futation or  in  defence  of  some  hated  or  cherished  theory, 
respecting  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Eound  Towers  of 
Ireland,  in  order  to  don  the  apron  and  assume  the  trowel 
of  a  mason.  As  this  grotesque  structiure  rose,  course  above 
course,  so  did  Father  jMat's  exultation  swell  in  propor- 
tion. This  monster  of  stone  and  mortar  was  his  child — 
the  offspring  alike  of  his  reverence  and  his  enthusiasm — 

*  Happily,  the  entire  stracture  is  doomed.    Ere  long,  a  noble  church  will  be 
erected  on  its  site. 
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which  was  to  refute  false  theories,  convince  the  sceptic, 
and  confound  the  scoflfer.  This  ^celestial  index'  was 
to  endure  for  ages,  as  the  most  splendid  evidence  of  the 
antiquarian  faith  and  erudition  of  the  priest  of  Blarney. 
It  has  been  irreverently,  but  not  inaptly,  described,  no 
doubt  by  people  without  faith,  as '  an  architectural  chum ; ' 
and  really,  if  the  great  people  with  whom  Gulliver  was 
made  acquainted  in  his  travels,  could  have  seen  it,  thev 
might  possibly  have  appropriated  it  to  the  humble  use 
which  the  name  implies.  The  shallowest  impostor  could 
wind  Father  Mat  round  his  little  finger,  were  he  to  speak 
of  the  Horganian  Spire  of  Queenstown,  or  the  Kound 
Tower  of  Blarney,  with  becoming  admiration. 

Father  Mat  was  the  soul  and  essence  of  hospitality.  To 
behold  the  '  boys  and  girls ' — meaning  thereby  full-grown 
men  and  women — enjoying  themselves,  either  at  dinner  or 
dance,  was  to  him  an  indescribable  pleasure.  In  liis 
esteem,  money  wiis  but  dross.  *What  good  is  it  for 
money  ? '  said  Father  Mat  What  good,  indeed,  but  in 
givlDg  it  away  to  those  who  want  it,  and  spending  it  in 
entertainments  to  one's  friends.  When  his  exchequer  was 
at  the  lowest  ebb,  then  his  state  of  mind  was  most  serene ; 
but  wlien  a  *  fat  wedding'  or  a  good  christening  suddenly 
swelled  his  coffers.  Father  Mat  began  at  once  to  sutftT 
from  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  The  pound  notes 
])urned  his  pockets ;  they  lay  on  his  breast  at  night  like  a 
niglitinare ;  in  the  day  they  assumed  all  manner  of  fan- 
tastic shapes,  and  danced  before  him  as  he  walked  abroa*! : 
they  ro])l)ed  his  hand  of  his  cunning,  as  he  assisted  his 
ma^ons  on  the  immortal  *  index;'  and  they  spluttertnl  his 
pen,  and  confused  his  ideas,  as  he  toiled  at  <»ne  of  tliose 
tomes,  which  he  truly  believed  were  to  find  an  honoured 
place  in  tlie  public  libraries  of  all  civilisfnl  countries. 
The  money  was  a  disturbing  demon ;  and  tlie  way  in  wliioh 
it  could  be  exorcised  most  eft'ectually,  and  its  evil  influeuot- 
got  rid  of,  was  by  its  speedy  transmutation  into  rouuils  of 
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beef,  legs  of  mutton,  phimp  turkeys,  loaves  of  sugar,  and 
jars  of  the  best  Cork  whisky.  When  that  process  had 
been  gone  through,  the  fever  left  Father  Mat,  and  he  was 
at  peace  with  all  mankind.  Summonses  were  then  sent 
out  to  town  and  country,  to  gentle  and  to  simple.  The 
bam — his  brother's  bam — was  converted  into  a  spacious 
banqueting-hall ;  and  the  tables,  which  were  borrowed  or 
knocked  together  for  the  occasion,  were  arranged  in  mathe- 
matical symmetry,  under  Father  Mat's  superintendence. 

Eesolving  to  do  special  honour  to  his  dear  friend  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance,  the  Parish  Priest  of  Blarney 
invited  him  to  administer  the  pledge  to  his  people,  and  to 
a  grand  banquet,  with  which  the  proceedings  were  to  be 
fittingly  concluded.  The  dinner  was  to  be  on  strictly 
temperance  principles.  Not  the  faintest  odour  of  Wise  or 
Murphy,  Hewitt  or  Daly,*  was  to  oflfend  his  guest.  Water, 
and  nothing  but  water,  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  care  was  taken  that  there  should  be 
no  lack  of  that  pure  and  wholesome  element.  Now  Father 
Mat's  own  ideas  on  teetotalism,  personal  and  in  the 
abstract,  may  be  gathered  from  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  the  meeting,  and  which  was  marked  by  his 
characteristic  quaintness  of  style : — 

I  always  patronise  temperance  wherever  I  am ;  and  it  is  no  matter 
at  all  whether  poor  old  Father  Mat  is  a  Teetotaller  or  not,  but  he  is 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  cause.  Oh,  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I 
havo  a  score  of  the  fellows  about  me,  they  are  so  religious,  and  so 
loyal.  There  are  a  thousand  blessings  in  this  temperance.  There  is 
one  thing  I  cannot  help  being  proud  of,  and  that  is,  that  no  matter 
what  character  strangers  may  have  given  our  coimtry,  still  no  one 
ever  asserted  that  the  females  of  Ireland  were  ever  guilty  of  excess. 
How  could  it  be  ? — for  if  they  were  guilty  of  excess,  how  could  they 
be  such  good  mothers,  such  good  wives,  and  such  good  daughters  ? 
Let  all  girls  be  teetotallers,  and  then  the  men  will  be  so  happy 
(laughter).  I  am  delighted  that  you  all  laugh  at  my  speech,  for 
I  am  then  certain  that    you  like  it  greatly;    for  wherever   the 
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people  look  like  so  many  philosophers  when  a  body  is  talldng,  jou 
may  be  sure  that  he  is  making  but  a  poor  hand  of  it.  I  also  recom- 
mend my  people  to  stick  to  the  honest,  decent  industry,  and  always 
to  wear  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

When  the  welcome  hour  of  dinner  arrived,  the  proud 
host  conducted  the  great  man  to  the  banquet  hall,  whose 
rude  walls  were  shrouded  beneath  a  verdant  drapery  of 
laurel,  to  which  the  demesnes  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
had  contributed.  A  goodly  company  followed  in  the  wake. 
Town  and  country  had  about  equally  supplied  the  guests ; 
and  sects  and  parties  were  folly  represented,  as  well  as 
harmoniously  blended,  at  that  hospitable  board.  The 
majority  present  patronised  teetotalism  somewhat  in  the 
fashion  of  their  host,  and  were  rather  dismayed  at  the 
formidable  array  of  huge  water-jugs  with  which  the  tables 
were  adorned.  Father  Mathew  was  in  his  glory.  It  was 
the  kind  of  public  entertainment  he  had  so  longed  to  see 
— abundant,  substantial,  and  no  description  of  stroDg 
drink  whatever. 

The  first  chill  of  disappointment  got  over,  the  guests 
did  full  justice  to  the  good  things  so  lavishly  provided. 
During  the  repast,  the  ears  of  the  fastidious  citizens  were 
regaled  with  the  most  vigorous  eflforts  of  a  local  baud, 
whose  merits,  at  that  period  of  their  existence,  were 
entirely  of  intention.  Tlie  host  was  naturally  proud  of  liis 
accomplished  parishioners;  and  the  Temperance  leader, 
who,  as  we  already  know,  had  *no  ear,'  was  quite  en- 
chanted with  this  performance ;  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  strangers  would  have  preferred  that  tlie  musicians 
were  ten  miles  oflf.  In  the  mean  time,  the  great  ju^ 
were  in  constant  requisition,  and  soon  the  cry  of  '  more 
water '  was  heard  on  ever}'  side,  to  Father  Alathew's  in- 
expressible sjitisfaction.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken 
by  the  considenate  host  to  supply  this  want ;  for,  along  tlie 
side  of  the  wall,  there  might  be  seen  a  row  of  churns,  tubs, 
and  crocks,  which,  before  dinner,  were  full  to  the  brim. 
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Those  who  never  in  their  lives  drank  more  than  one  glass 
of  water  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  now  consumed 
several — *  out  of  the  mere  habit  of  drinking  something,' 
as  they  afterwards  apologetically  explained,  when  talking 
of  this  innocent  debauch.  Of  course  there  was  abundant 
speech-making,  in  which  strong  drink  was  vehemently 
denounced,  and  nature's  wine,  which  had  been  so  profusely 
supplied  from  the  well,  was  lauded  with  corresponding 
enthusiasm.  In  sheer  de&peration,  the  non-teetotallers 
called  lustily  for  additional  jugs  of  the  pure  element,  which 
Tim  and  Biddy  and  Norry  supplied  from  the  now  failing 
chums.  Some  of  the  speeches  were  delivered  imder  cir- 
ciunstances  of  extreme  difficulty;  for  the  cocks  crowed, 
and  the  ducks  quacked,  and  the  geese  gabbled,  and  the 
cows  lowed — and  one  calf,  gifted  with  a  fearful  contralto, 
stationed  itself  on  the  grassy  roof  of  a  neighbouring  shed, 
and  indulged  in  a  series  of  performances  which  were 
terribly  embarrassing  to  the  orator,  utterly  destructive  to 
flights  of  fancy,  and  absolute  death  to  every  attempt  at 
poetry  or  pathos.  A  mournful  and  disconsolate  animal 
was  that  calf,  and  most  persistent  in  its  lamentations. 

When  the  guests  rose  from  the  tables,  the  water  vessels 
had  been  drained  to  the  bottom ;  it  being  Father  Mat's 
proud  boast  that  no  fewer  than  nine  chums  of  the  re- 
freshing beverage  had  been  consumed  by  the  company,  the 
majority  of  whom  best  liked  the  fluid  when  it  was  used  as 
a  mild  dilutent  of  a  stronger  liquid. 

The  temperance  party  was  at  an  end.  But,  having  done 
all  possible  honour  to  his  illustrious  guest,  the  hospitable 
host  was  determined  to  indemnify  his  more  select  friends 
for  their  long  abstinence  and  compulsory  libations.  It 
was  rather  too  delicate  a  matter  for  him  to  say  roundly — 
^Come,  boys,  let  us  have  a  little  drop  of  good  whisky 
punch,'  so  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Temperance 
Leader ;  therefore,  as  a  little  tact  was  necessary  in  intro- 
ducing the    subject.   Father   Mat  had   recourse  to   an 
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ingenious  expedient,  which  saved  him  £rom  the  grave  in- 
consistency of  asking  any  one  to  take  punch,  and  thereby 
desecrating  the  close  of  a  day  which  had  been  specially 
dedicated  by  himself  to  the  honour  of  the  great  Apostle, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  sacred  cause.  Turning  sud- 
denly to  his  dearest  friend,  the  learned  and  accomplished 
Windele,  the  chosen  companion  of  many  an  antiquarian 
ramble,  and  the  one  who  treated  his  theories  on  the  Round 
Towers  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  Father  Mat  enquired 
— 'John,  what  are  you  looking  at  me  so  hard  for?' 
*  Looking  at  you,  Father  Mat  I — I  assure  you  I  am  not 
looking  at  you  at  all,'  replied  his  friend.  '  I  know  you  are, 
John,'  rejoined  Father  Mat.  *I  assure  you  I  am  not, 
Father  Mat.'  '1  tell  you,  John,  I  know  better;  and, 
more  than  that,  I  know  what  your  look  means,  too,'  per- 
sisted Fatlier  Mat.  '  Well,  Father  Mat,  I  can't  help  you, 
if  you  don't  believe  me ;  but ' — '  Oh  don't  tell  me,  man ; 
sure  I  know  what's  in  your  mind  as  well  as  vou  do  vour- 
self.'  'Then  if  that  be  so,  what  did  that  look  of  mine 
mean  ? — as  you  will  have  it  that  I  was  looking  at  you.'  *  I 
tell  you  what  it  meant.  It  meant  to  say — "  Father  Mat, 
there  is  a  small  key  in  your  left-hand  breeclies  pocket,  and 
that  key  opens  the  door  of  the  sideboard,  and  there  is  a 
jar  of  the  finest  Cork  whisky  in  that  sideboard ;  and  if 
you  would  only  tell  the  little  girl,  she'd  get  the  glasses 
and  the  kettle,  and  we  could  have  a  decent  tumbler  of 
punch,  after  all  that  cold  water,  and  their  long  8i>eechfs 
in  praise  of  it." '  *  Oh  I  I  see,'  said  the  now  fully  convinctKl 
friend — '  tliat  is  what  I  must  have  meant ;  and  as  so  ardent 
a  promoter  of  temperance  as  you  are,  would  never  think 
of  ojferuvj  us  a  glass  of  punch,  why  Father  Mat,  we  must 
rob  you  of  that  key,  Jind  get  the  materials  for  ourselves.' 
Father  Mat  submitted  to  the  larceny  of  the  key  with  the 
cheerful  composure  of  a  philosopher. 

Surrounding  the  erudite  Parish  Priest  of  Blarney,  was 
a   group   of  zealous  antiquaries,  who   devoted   many  a 
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leisure  hour  to  pleasant  excursions — ^to  the  exploration  and 
inspection  of  ruined  abbeys,  Danish  Forts,  Eound  Towers, 
caims.  Ogham  inscriptions,  and  matters  of  similar  interest. 
Their  more  serious  labours  were  diversified  by  social  inter- 
course of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  in  which  were  drawn 
forth  the  convivial  talents  and  harmless  peculiarities  of 
the  learned  brotherhood. 

Amongst  them  was  Windele,  the  author  of  more  than 
one  work  of  merit,  and  one  of  the  safest  authorities  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  laws,  customs,  literature  and 
history  of  ancient  Ireland. 

Then  tliere  was  Keleher,  the  Librarian  of  the  Cork 
Library,  whose  chief  interest  in  antiquities  lay  in  the 
amusement  which  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends  afforded 
him,  and  the  opportunities  for  ridicule,  and  fun,  and 
practical  joke,  of  which  their  discoveries  and  speculations 
were  the  constant  occasion.  The  crypt  of  the  *  fort,'  which 
the  other  members  of  this  society  approached  with  interest, 
and  penetrated  with  awe,  was,  according  to  him,  an  aban- 
doned fox  hole;  those  mysterious  writings  on  slabs  or 
blocks  of  stone,  through  which  Father  Mat  or  Windele,  or 
other  illustrious  pundits,  read  the  epitaph  of  a  hero  or  a 
bard,  or  the  record  of  some  striking  event  in  the  annals 
of  a  royal  race,  were,  with  the  irreverent  Librarian,  nothing 
more  wonderful  than  milk-scores ;  and  those  upright  stones 
of  great  size,  which  were  pronounced  to  have  been  'Druidical 
Phalli'  by  the  most  famous  Celtic  scholars  of  the  day, 
were,  in  the  esteem  of  the  unbelieving  Keleher,  conve- 
niences considerately  erected  for  the  gratification  of  cattle, 
— in  other  words,  *  cow-scratchers,'  as  he  elegantly  de- 
signated them. 

But  there  was  one  member  of  the  body,  whose  good 
nature,  gaiety,  and  child-like  simplicity,  rendered  him  the 
delight  of  his  learned  brethren.  This  was  Abraham  Abel, 
a  Quaker  of  literary  tastes  and  antiquarian  tendencies. 
Abraham  was  far  advanced  in  years,  but  as  lively  and  agile 
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as  a  boy.  His  neat  dapper  little  figure,  and  his  vivacious 
temperament,  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  mercurial  gentleman 
of  thirty ;  but  Abraham  had  approached  his  sixtieth  year. 
In  the  matchless  simplicity  and  the  marvellous  credulity 
of  this  guileless  human  being,  his  waggish  associates 
possessed  a  never-failing  source  of  enjoyment.  The  wonder- 
ful discoveries  to  which  Abraham  stood  godfather,  would,  if 
proved  authentic,  have  upset  the  theories  and  speculations 
of  all  the  great  writers  on  Irish  antiquities ;  but  such  dis- 
coveries were  invariably  the  result  of  some  well-laid  plan 
of  his  friends,  to  whom  his  exultation  at  these  fortunate 
elucidations  of  long  existing  causes  of  perplexity,  was  a 
delicious  treat,  of  which  they  never  tired. 

Abraham  Abel  once  received  a  Valentine  written  in 
Ogham  (oum)  characters;  at  which  his  wonder  was  very 
great.  He  immediately  brought  the  prize  to  his  friend 
the  Librarian,  for  the  benefit  of  his  translation  of  characters 
which,  to  the  object  of  the  epistle,  were  a  profoimd  mystery. 
*  My  dear  William,'  said  Abraham,  in  a  whistling  voice, 
and  wagging  his  Uttle  chin,  on  which  grew  a  small  pointed 
beard,  '  I  never  received  a  Valentine  before  in  all  my  life. 
And  is  it  not  most  strange  that  the  first  should  be  written 
in  Ogham ! '  The  document  was  gravely  investigated  by 
the  Librarian,  while  his  Uttle  friend  stood  by,  in  a  fever  of 
expectation.  *You  are  a  happy  man,  Abel,'  began  the 
learned  decipherer ;  and  thereupon  he  favoured  him  with 
a  free  translation  of  the  Valentine,  which  disclosed  a 
burning,  long-concealed,  and  unrequited  passion,  ex- 
pressed in  language  of  so  intense  a  character  as  to  sufi*use 
the  face  of  the  venerable  baclielor  with  blushes,  and  even 
make  him  question  his  identity.  *  Dear  me,  dear  me  I 
Poor  crciiture,  poor  creature ! '  was  the  sole  commentary  of 
the  commiserating  Abel ;  hut  it  was  ahnost  enough  to  give 
the  translator  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  from  his  efforts  to 
control  liis  laughter ;  for,  of  course,  the  precious  document 
was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy.     It  might  be 
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added  that  the  translator  knew  as  much  of  Ogham  as  he 
did  of  Sanscrit. 

A  more  amusing  hoax  was  practised  on  the  little  man's 
credulity,  and  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  an  inno- 
cent-looking countryman.  This  artless  peasant,  to  whom 
Abraham  Abel  was  well  known  from  his  frequent  excur- 
sions to  Kilcrea  Abbey,  which  was  periodically  visited  by 
the  brotherhood,  came  to  Cork  to  see  the  Quaker  6n  special 
business — to  tell  him  something  of  the  most  extraordinary 
nature.  *  Faith,  sir,  I  declare  I  don't  know  if  your 
honour  will  believe  me,  but  'tis  the  quarest  thing  that 
ever  come  across  me.'  '  WTiat  is  it,  Daniel  ? — is  it  a  new 
discovery?'  *  Discovery,  sir,  indeed! — Faith  then,  it's  a 
discovery  entirely,  such  as  you  and  me  never  heard  of 
before.'  *  Dear  me,  Daniel,  what  can  it  be  ? '  *  Well,  sir, 
here  is  the  way  of  it.  You  know  the  little  strame  that  rims 
through  my  farm  ? '  'Of  course  I  do,  Daniel — I  saw  you 
jump  across  it  the  other  day.'  *  True  for  you,  sir.  But 
what  would  your  honour  say  if  you  couldn't  hear  a  person 
gpaking  at  the  other  side  of  it?'  *You  don't  say  so, 
Daniel  I  \Miy,  it  is  not  above  eight  or  nine  feet  broad.' 
'  There's  where  all  the  wondher  is,  sir.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  must  tell  your  honour,  I  went  down  a  few  days 
ago — by  the  same  token,  it  was  a  Friday,  of  all  the  days  in 
the  year — to  call  the  boys  into  their  dinner,  for  the  praties 
were  biled.  Well,  sir,  I  come  down  within  a  couple  of 
spades  of  the  little  strame,  and  I  says — "  Jerry,  the  dinner 
is  ready — tell  Paddy  and  Mick."  But,  saving  your 
honour's  presence,  the  divil  a  one  of  Jerry  appeared  to 
notice  me,  though  he's  a  fine  warrant  for  the  "  pink  eyes." 
I  thin  come  nearer  to  the  brink  of  the  wather,  and  I  says, 
"  Jerry  I  do  you  hear  me,  ye  omadaun  ?  "  But  it  was  the 
same  as  if  Jerry  hadn't  an  ear  in  his  head.  "  Bad  cess  to 
ye,  ye  bosthoon,"  says  I,  "  I'll  make  ye  hear  me ; "  and 
with  that,  I  takes  a  nmning  jimip,  and  I  clears  the  strame. 
"Jerry,"   says   I,  "what  the  dickens  ails  ye?"     "Me, 
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masther  ?  "  says  he.  *'  Ob  you  can  hear  me  now,  can  you  ? 
but  liow  come  you  not  to  hear  me  before?"  says  I. 
*'Sorra  a  wan  of  me  ever  heard  ye,  sir,*'  says  Jerry. 
"  Wiat  do  you  mane,"  says  I,  "  saying  ye  couldn^t  hear 
me,  and  I  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  river?" 
Then  out  it  come  that  the  man  was  telling  the  bom 
truth,  and  that  a  body  can't  be  heard  across  it.'  *  Daniel, 
you  literally  amaze  me.  Can  this  be  tnie?'  said  the 
philosopher.  *  True,  sir ;  I  wish  I  was  sure  of  having  a 
hundred  pounds  in  my  tist  to-morrow  next  day,'  said 
Daniel,  with  an  air  of  ^eat  sincerity.  *  It  is  very  mar- 
vellous, indeed.  But,  Daniel,  liave  you  told  any  one  of 
this  plienomenon  ? '  *  Phee  what,  sir  ?  '  '  This  strange 
occurrence,  Daniel  ? '  '  Xo,  sir,  not  to  mortial  man.' 
*  Well,  then,  Daniel,  keep  it  a  strict  secret,  and  I  will  go 
with  you  early  to-morrow  morning  to  the  place,  and  we 
can  then  severely  test  the  thing  ourselves.'  *  Nothin^j 
better,  sir,'  said  Daniel. 

On  the  following  morning  early,  Abraham  and  tlie 
farmer  were  on  tlie  ground,  each  standing  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ri\^let.  Tlie  farmer  opened  and  shut  hi:? 
mouth,  and  gesticulated  and  waved  his  hands  wildly,  and, 
as  Abraham  was  convinced,  made  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  render  himself  heard;  but  not  a  sound  crossed 
the  stream  I  '  ]\Iost  wonderful  I — most  astonishing  I '  siid 
the  philosopher.  The  farmer  continued  to  make  mouths 
and  gc^sticulate,  until,  overpowered  by  his  unavailing  efforts 
to  render  himself  audible,  he  at  last  sank  exhausted  on  the 
bank  I  Abraham  was  in  an  ecstarv  of  amazement.  Here 
was  a  discoverv  I  Here  was  somethinor  to  communicate 
to  his  friends  I — to  Father  Mat  and  the  scoffing  librarian. 
Here  was  matter  for  the  GmilemmCs  MiUjazine  !^ 
'I)ani<'l,  cun  vou  at  all  account  for  it?  what  th)  you  think 
of  it?'  encjuired  the  enraptured  navant,  'Well,  faix,  if 
the  (nild  monks  of  the  Abbey  hav'n't  something:  to  do  with 
it,   it   w«)uld  go  hanl  with  a  poor  man  like  me  to  tell 
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a  scholard  like  your  honour,  who  knows  everything.' 
*  The  monks,  Daniel  ? '  said  Abel  with  a  look  of  enquiry. 
'  WTiy,  sir,  I've  heard  tell  that  the  monks  used  be  taking 
their  walks  up  and  down  the  banks  at  both  sides,  and 
repeatin'  their  prayers  to  themselves — and  they  dar'n't  as 
much  as  say  "  Good  morrow.  Father  Bernard,"  or  "  God 
save  you,  Father  Pat."  'Tis  the  penince  the  holy  men 
would  be  doing,  sir.' 

Singularly  enlightened  by  this  attempt  at  an  explana- 
tion, off  rushed  the  delighted  Quaker ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Cork  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  who 
had  often  characterised  Abraham's  discoveries  in  rather 
strong  language,  and  who,  indeed,  was  an  infidel  on  all 
matters  connected  with  Irish  antiquities.  *  Well,  Joseph, 
now  you  will  be  convinced,'  began  Abraham,  who  then 
told  his  tale  of  wonder.  His  friend  looked  at  him  in 
amazement,  believing  him  to  have  suddenly  gone  mad. 
But  no ;  Abraham  was  perfectly  collected,  and  undoubtedly 
sober.  ^  Joseph,'  said  he,  ^  if  I  did  not  see  it  with  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  I  would  not  believe  it.'  *  Faith,  you  would, 
Abraham.'  *  Well,  Joseph ;  but  I  saw  the  man  speaking, 
and  I  could  not  hear  the  slightest  sound.'  As  a  personal 
favour,  Abraham  besought  his  friend  to  accompany  him 
to  the  charmed  stream,  and  as  a  pleasant  drive  of  nine  or 
ten  miles  on  a  fine  day  was  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise, 
Joseph  consented  to  accompany  the  philosopher,  *  in  order 
to  be  convinced.'  Joseph  took  his  position  on  one  side, 
and  Abraham  on  the  other.  *  Now  for  it  1 '  thought  Abel, 
as,  lifting  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  raising  his  voice  to  the 
highest  pitch,  he  cried  out,  *  Joseph  !  do  you  hear  me?' 
*To  be  sure,  I  do,  you  goose.  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Abraham  Abel,  you  are  a  downright  fool.  Do  you  hear 
that  ? '  *  Indeed,  I  do,  Joseph,'  meekly  replied  the  little 
man,  who  was  rather  crestfallen  at  the  failure  of  the 
experiment,  but  who  got  out  of  the  difficulty  on  two  sup- 
positions—either that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
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atmosphere  on  that  particular  day ;  or  that  it  not  being 
Friday,  the  day  on  which,  according  to  Daniel,  the  monks 
were  enjoined  to  silence,  the  charm  would  not  work.  As 
to  any  notion  to  the  prejudice  of  his  ^trusty  and  honest 
friend,"  the  farmer,  no  such  thing  ever  entered  the  head 
of  Abraham  Abel. 

For  a  time,  Abraham  stoutly  maintained  the  theory  that 
at  an  early  period  of  the  world  man  went  on  all-fours ; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  displayed  remarkable  agility  in 
illustrating  his  theory  by  practical  experiment.  A  field 
near  Blarney  was  the  scene  of  this  illustrated  lecture  on 
the  antediluvian  mode  of  human  progression. 

It  was  upon  this  innocent  and  guileless  little  man  that 
Father  Mathew  fixed  his  hungry  eye,  determined  to  have 
him  as  his  own.  Not  that  Abraham  had,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  day,  any  occasion  to  take  tlie  pledge,  for  had  the 
rest  of  the  world  been  like  him,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  total  abstinence ;  but  Father  Mathew  liked 
and  respected  tlie  amiable  and  kindly  Quaker,  and  longed 
to  invest  liim  with  a  silver  medal.  Father  Mathew  tot>k 
every  opportunity  of  working  on  Abraham's  susceptible 
feelings,  and  Abraham  was  mucli  inclined  to  yield ;  but 
when  this  alarming  state  of  things  became  known  to  his 
friends,  through  casual  observations  which  he  let  fall,  as 
to  *  people  being  bound  to  afford  an  example  to  their 
weaker  brethren,'  and  '  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  own 
inclinations  for  the  public  good,'  they  took  him  resolutely 
into  their  own  hands,  and  watched  over  him,  as  one  would 
over  a  pet  pigeon  when  a  hawk  was  on  the  wing.  On  the 
day  of  the  Water  Party  at  Blarney,  Father  Mathew  was 
several  times  seen  in  dangerous  propinquity  to  Abraham, 
who  was  much  impressed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  open 
air  meeting;  but  his  vigilant  friends  were  constantly  on 
the  watch,  and  ready  to  interpose  and  effect  a  diversion, 
when  strategy  became  necessary.  Indeed,  at  one  moment 
things  had  gone  to  such  a  length,  that  Abraham  was  within 
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a  hair's  breadth  of  enrolment,  when  one  of  his  guards,  ren- 
dered desperate  by  the  prospect  of  losing  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  their  pleasant  society,  boldly  dashed  in  between 
the  moral  mesmeriser  and  his  victim,  saying,  ^  No,  Father 
Mathew,  Abraham  Abel  does  not  require  the  pledge :  there 
is  not  a  more  temperate  man  living.  You  have  suflBcient 
in  your  society,  and  you  will  have  many  more ;  but  we 
can't  afford  to  lose  him — we  can't  let  you  have  our  Abra- 
ham. Boys  to  the  rescue ! '  Poor  Abraham  fluttered  back 
to  the  protection  of  the  Antiquaries.  But  Father  Mathew 
turned  away  in  high  dudgeon,  and  it  was  not  for  many 
months  after  that  he  quite  forgave  the  *  uncalled-for  inter- 
ference '  which  robbed  him  of  one  who  would  have  followed 
such  a  leader  with  the  most  devoted  enthusiasm. 

Few,  indeed,  of  that  cheerful  band  are  now  left.  The 
Quaker,  the  Librarian,  and  the  Parish  Priest  of  Blarney, 
have  all  passed  away,  as  well  as  the  Apostle  of  Temperance ; 
and  those  who  survive  are  advancing  far  into  the  vale  of 
years. 

Father  Mat  died  on  the  1st  of  March,  1849,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-sixth  of  his 
ministry,  thirty-four  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
parish  priest  of  Blarney  and  Whitechurch.  At  his  death 
a  sum  of  three  shiUinga  was  found  after  him,  as  his  sole 
earthly  possession.  It  was  his  wish  to  be  buried  in  his 
beloved  Round  Tower,  and  he  left  elaborate  directions  for 
this  ceremonial;  but  the  wisli  was  disregarded,  and  he 
reposes  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  at  which  he  long  and  faith- 
fully ministered.  His  friend  Mr.  Windele,  when  lately 
editing  a  metrical  legend  written  by  Father  Mat  in  Irish, 
and  translated  by  Edward  Kenealy,  thus  truly  describes 
the  good  old  man : — 

Although  humble  and  unpretending,  with  a  character  of  great 
simplicity  and  niuvet^,  he  -was  no  ordinary  man,  and  whilst  he  lived 
filled  a  great  space  in  the  affectionate  regards  of  a  large  and  discri- 
minating public ;  truly  was  he  '  a  man  to  all  the  country  dear.*    One 
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more  racy  of  the  soil  and  more  singularly  lovable'  seldom  existed ;  a 
warm  and  sincere  patriot^  an  enlightened  Mend  of  dvil  and  religioiu 
liberty,  he  was  an  advocate  of  whatever  tended  to  advance  and  benefit 
his  country  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  was  foremost 
in  every  movement  calculated  to  better  their  condition.  Although  no 
teetotaller,  for  his  genial  and  hospitable  nature  would  not  suffer  him 
to  shackle  his  social  tendencies,  yet  no  man  advocated  the  cause  of 
temperance  more  earnestly.  He  preceded  his  flock  in  every  procession, 
lectured  the  people  in  their  places  of  assembly,  and  was  foremost  in 
their  soirees  and  reunions,  addressing  and  encouraging  them.  In  all 
their  innocent  gaieties  and  amusements  ho  participated.  No  man 
better  knew  or  understood  the  ^dulce  est  desipere  in  loco.'  His  hos- 
pitality was  unbounded  and  almost  indiscriminate.  His  doors  were 
ever  open  to  his  friends  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  and  his 
reputation  procured  him  the  visits  of  many  of  the  celebrities  who  from 
time  to  time  visited  his  world-renowned  neighbourhood  of  Blarney. 

In  the  same  pages  Mr.  Windele  touches  oflF  with  quiet 
humour  the  character  and  habits  of  his  lost  friend  Abraham 
Abel,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  February  1851,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  following,  however,  will  suflSce 
to  exhibit  some  of  the  harmless  peculiarities  of  the  innocent 
mortal  wliom  Father  Alathew  so  earnestly  desired  to  secure 
as  a  follower: — 

His  toilot  was  peculiar.  He  commenced  by  cleaning  his  own  boots 
and  shoes,  performing  the  operation  in  a  condition  of  entire  nudity. 
Then  he  sponjred  and  brushed  his  body,  after  which,  ascending  an 
isolated  stool,  ho  threw  in  as  much  electricitv,  bv  the  friction  of  a 
silk  handkerchief  on  the  heels,  as  sufliced  for  the  day. 

Occnsionally  ho  fasted  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  to  keep  down 
corpulency,  to  which  he  had  no  tendency ;  but  his  father  had  been  a 
remarkablv  o1)ese  man.  On  one  occasion  his  left  arm  vexed  him  bv 
evincing  rheumatic  symptoms,  and  lie  determined  to  chastise  the  in- 
subordinate limb.  Ho  said  the  fellow  was  a  sinecurist  and  waxed 
wanton,  wht?reupon  he  made  him  work,  imposing  the  duties  of  bru^h- 
ing  clothes,  shoes,  kc,  until  he  found  the  beneficial  consequences. 
When  in  business  he  sometimes  sat  at  his  desk  with  a  cat  at  either 
side  of  liim,  and  frequently  with  a  favourite  tom-cat  on  his  back; 
their  fni«ndly  purring,  he  would  say,  made  a  cheerful  music  to  soothe 
him  in  his  labours. 

Beautiful  is  Killamey  at  all  times,  under  all  circum* 
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stances,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Beautiful,  when 
the  glittering  peaks  of  the  snow-clad  mountains  rise  above 
the  brown  woods  that  clothe  their  rugged  sides.  Beautiful, 
when  the  tender  green  of  early  summer  softens  the  stem 
aspect  of  those  guardian  giants,  beneath  whose  shadow 
sleep  the  lovely  lakes.  Beautiful,  when  autumn  flings 
its  varied  hues  over  the  foliage  of  that  favoured  spot. 
Beautiful,  when  not  a  breath  of  air  stirs  the  leaf,  and  the 
water  resembles  an  unbroken  mirror,  in  which  every  charm 
is  doubled  by  reflection.  Beautiful,  when  the  surface  of 
the  Lower  Lake  reminds  one  of  an  inland  sea,  and  the 
waves  roll  and  pitch,  and  the  white  horse  exhibits  its  angry 
crest ;  for  then  the  wind-driven  clouds  fling  their  changing 
shadows  over  land  and  water,  mountain  and  lake,  tree  and 
shrub,  thus  producing  a  succession  of  eflfects  such  as  delight 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,  but  baffle  the  utmost  art  of  the 
painter  to  reproduce  on  canvas.  Even  when  the  rain 
descends  in  torrents,  and  volumes  of  mist  shroud  the  lofty 
Toomies  or  the  jagged  Reeks,  and  float  along  like  mighty 
spectres — even  then  this  region  of  beauty  is  not  divested 
of  charms.  But  it  is  when  the  storm  has  passed,  and  tlie 
blue  sky  looks  out  from  the  riven  clouds,  and  the  sun 
flings  a  slanting  beam  over  the  mountain  side,  lighting  up 
the  moistened  leaves  till  they  glisten  like  emeralds,  and 
the  waters  catch  a  stray  sparkle,  that  the  witchery  of 
Killamey  is  most  potent ;  for  then  the  torrent  dashes  and 
foams  over  its  stony  bed,  the  cascade  springs  from  its 
rocky  ledge  in  mightier  strength  and  with  bolder  leap,  and 
every  hill  side  is  musical  with  the  murmur  and  the  gush 
of  tiny  rivulets.  Killamey  is  then  as  a  beautiful  but 
passionate  woman  after  the  storm  of  emotion  has  passed 
over  her  fair  brow,  and  tears  still  glisten  in  her  eyes, 
veiling  the  brightness  of  her  glance. 

Such  was  the  day,  in  June  1844,  when  a  grand  excursion 
on  the  lakes  was  given  in  honour  of  Father  Mathew,  who, 
amongst  his  other  miracles,  had  worked  a  complete  moral 
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reformation  in  Paddv  Blake's  Echo.     Fortunate  was  the 
tourist  who  beheld  the  gay  flotilla  leave  the  pier  at  Ross 
Castle,  and  shoot  out  into  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Lake, 
amidst  joyous  shouts  and  strains  of  music    Banners  of  silk 
floated  from  bow  and  stem  of  each  of  the  boats  of  the  little 
fleet  which  accompanied  the  stately  eight-oared  barge  of 
the  Church  Street  Society,  in  the  stem-sheets  of  which 
Father  Mathew  was  seated.     There  were  gentlemen  with 
the  Apostle,  who,  residents  of  the  locality,  could  fittingly 
introduce  him  to  every  fairy  islet  and  enchanting  bay,  and 
pour  into  his  ear  the  legends  with  which  each  spot  was 
deathlessly  associated.     The  fleet  first  steered  for  *  Sweet 
Innisfallen,'  the  loveliest  isle  that  gems  the  Lower  Lake ; 
and,  landing,  the  party  roamed  over  its  velvet  turf,  and 
enjoyed  from  various  points  unrivalled  glimpses  of  the 
glorious  panorama.     Embarking  again,  the  joyous  com- 
pany were  home  across  the  lake  to  Glena  Bay ;  where,  when 
the  waters  are  at  rest,  they  sleep  most  calmly,  and  where 
the  arbutus  assumes  its  brightest  tint.     Round  by  Dinas, 
Island  steered  the  flotilla,  which  then  entered  Tore  Lake, 
deemed  by  many  the  loveliest  of  the  sister  lakes.     The 
band  was  unusually  good ;  but  no  language  could  give  an 
idea  of  the  magical  effect  of  its  music,  as  the  boats  slowly 
glided  by  those  spots  consecrated  to  Echo.     The  sounds 
were  caught  up  by  the  spirit  of  the  mountain,  and  were 
given  back  upon  the  enchanted  ear  from  different  points, 
in  murmurs  faint  and  more  faint,  until  melody  expired  in 
the  sweetest  sigh  that  ever  reached  the  ear  of  mortal.    And 
what  thunders  the  peals  of  the  great  dnim  awakened  amid 
the  mountains !    From  hill  to  hill,  from  peak  to  peak,  the 
sounds  crashed  like  volleys  of  artillery,  as  if  a  hundred  gims 
had  been  hurling  their  iron  rain  upon  an  enemy.     After 
paying  a  visit  to  '  O'Donoghue's  Wine  Vaults,'  and  casting 
a  pitying  glance  at  the  wave-washed  semblance  of  the 
enchanttHl  butler,  the  party  quitted  Tore  l^e,  and  again 
rowed   out  on  the  island-studded  bosom  of  the  Lower 
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Lake.  It  had  rained  occasionally  during  the  day,  with 
sufficient  intervals  of  bright  weather  to  allow  of  Father 
Mathew  visiting  many  places  storied  in  wild  legend,  or 
charming  for  their  intrinsic  beauty.  But  just  as  the  boats 
were  well  out  of  Grlena  Bay,  the  rain  burst  from  the  clouds 
which  had  been  gradually  enveloping  the  mountains  as  in 
a  shroud,  and  poured  down  in  a  glorious  deluge.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  capriciousness  of  the  spirit  of  the 
moimtain  and  lake  had  been  calculated  upon,  and  precau- 
tions had  been  abimdantly  taken ;  otherwise  the  excursion 
might  have  partaken  too  much  of  the  character  of  a 
genuine  water  party.  About  six  o'clock,  the  boats  reached 
Castle  Loch,  a  ruin-crowned  promontory,  the  extreme 
point  of  the  demesne  of  Denis  Shine  Lalor,  who  then  re- 
sided in  a  mansion  which  has  since  been  converted  into 
the  Castle  Loch  Hotel,  and  who  was  on  this  occasion  the 
hospitable  entertainer  of  Father  Mathew  and  a  numerous 
company. 

At  another  time  a  grand  entertainment  was  given  to 
Father  Mathew  on  the  Island  of  Innisfallen.  Here, 
indeed,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  might  be  supposed  to 
have  enough  of  water ;  it  surrounded  him  on  every  side, 
and  no  beverage  sparkled  on  the  board  save  that  which 
sprang  from  its  home  in  the  mountain.  A  stag-hunt  was 
also  arranged  for  his  gratification ;  but,  though  the  music 
of  the  hounds,  as  it  swelled  in  sublime  chorus,  or  was 
faintly  heard  from  the  depth  of  a  lone  valley,  was  a  glo- 
rious treat  for  those  who  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  Father 
Mathew  was  not  happy  so  long  as  the  chase  lasted,  and 
only  enjoyed  real  pleasure  when  the  gallant  stag  plunged 
into  the  lake,  and  was  saved  from  the  fangs  of  the  hounds. 
The  stag  was  not  the  first,  as  William  Martin  might  have 
remarked,  that  saved  himself  by  'taking  to  the  cold 
water.' 

In  no  part  of  Ireland  was  the  triumph  of  the  temperance 
leader  more  complete,  than  in  this  region  of  lake  and 
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mountain,  as  many  a  tourist  has  had  good  reason  to 
appreciate  since  then.  And  nowhere  did  temperance 
produce  a  more  striking  effect  upon  the  manners  and 
habits  of  a  class  than  upon  the  sturdy  boatmen  of  Killar- 
ney.  ^  I  was  pleased/  said  an  English  lady,  speaking  of  a 
visit  to  Killamey,  in  1862,  ^to  find  that  our  boatmen  and 
our  guides  were  all  teetotallers,  and  to  learn  from  them, 
that  the  greater  number  of  their  class  practically  remem- 
bered their  great  benefiuitor.* 

It  was  at  Waterford  that  Father  Mathew  gave  the  fol- 
lowing popular  definition  of  the  term  *  gentleman ' — one 
which  was  certainly  justified  by  the  conduct  and  bearing 
of  very  many  of  those  who  had  made  a  practice  of 
sobriety : — 

The  spectacle  this  eyeningr  should  be,  indeed,  gratif}ing  to  evenr 
human  mind.  All  parts  of  society  are  here  represented,  the  high  and 
the  low :  the  chasm  which  used  to  separate  the  classes  is  filled  up ; 
the  poor  are  made  worthy  to  sit  among  the  princes  of  the  people. 
Now  when  the  intoxicating  cup  is  dashed  away,  every  man  is  fit  to 
associate  one  with  another.    £v£BT  faitilful  teetotaller  is  a* 
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The  Riots  in  Philadelphia — Promises  to  visit  America — The  Tem- 
perance Institute — The  oratorical  Catastrophe — '  Old  Dan  Tucker ' 
— The  Mesmerist — *  Boo— boo —boo ! ' — The  Tipperary  men — The 
crowning  Indignity — His  Reception  of  the  Fugitive  Slave. 

IN  the  following  letter,  Father  Mathew  gave  expression 
to  the  horror  with  which  he  read  the  accounts  of  the 
terrible  riots  in  Philadelphia^  of  which  his  fellow-country- 
men and  co-religionists  were  the  principal  victims : — 

Cork :  Jane  4, 1844. 

My  dkab  Friend, — Your  veiy  kind  letter  found  me  reading,  my 
eye?  suffused  with  tears,  the  fearful  accounts  from  Philadelphia. 

The  name  of  that  polluted  city  should  be  Aceldama.     Blessed 

Jesus  I  whose  dying  legacy  was  peace,  peace — whose  darling  precept 

was  'my  dear  little  children,  love  one  another,*  can  such  deeds  of 

horror  be  perpetrated  by  Thy  followers.  Thy  eternal  Gospel  in  their 

hands  ?    Horror  congecds  my  blood,  my  heart  dies  within  me,  at  the 

fearful  details  from  bloodstained  Philadelphia.     *  By  this,'  says  our 

Dirine  Redeemer,  ^  shall  all  men  know  you  are  my  disciples,  that  you 

love  one  another.'    Delightful  words  1    Though  repeated  a  thousand 

and  a  thousand  times,  they  must  still  charm  every  humane,  every 

Christian  breast    We  may  apply  the  words  of  Holy  Job  to  the  day 

and  night,  when  the  cry  of  brother's  blood,  and  the  smoke  of  the 

burning  temple  of  the  living  God,  ascended  to  Heaven :  *  Let  that 

day  be  turned  into  darkness ;  let  a  darksome  whirlwind  seize  upon  that 

night;  let  them  not  be  numbered  in   the  months.'     If  fraternal 

charity,  if  cinl  and  religious  liberty  have  resting-places  upon  earth, 

these  should  be  the  breasts  of  the  citizens  of  America.     Well  may 

the  mighty  population  of  the  States  exclaim  *  that  there  was  never 

such  a  thing  done  in  Israel,  from  the  days  that  our  fathers  came  up 

out  of  Egypt,  until  this  day  ; '  and  all  your  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to 

Beersheba,  shoiild  gather  together  as  one  man,  and  vindicate  your- 
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selves  before  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  Bolemnly  eoTenant,  to 
secure  for  evermore,  within  the  boundless  extent  of  your  once  enyied 
Union,  the  rights,  property,  and  lives  of  men.  0  Philadelphia^  thou 
city  of  brotherly  love,  how  art  thou  fallen  I 

Under  existing  circumstances,  I  must  postpone  for  a  few  months 
my  intended  visit  to  the  States,  and  I  feel  confident  that  you  will 
approve  of  my  resolution.  To  you  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
'  Ashburton,'  I  feel  deeply  indebted  for  your  great  kindness,  of  which 
I  shall  ever  cherish  the  remembrance.  I  have  looked  forward  with 
anxious  expectation  to  the  happiness  of  making  a  Temperance  Tour 
through  the  States,  and  of  being  privileged  to  be  instrumental  in 
diffusing  more  widely  the  blessings  of  Total  Abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

The  disappointment  is  indeed  a  bitter  one ;  but  it  would  be  un- 
candid  of  me,  were  I  to  attribute  it  solely  to  the  dismal  doings  at 
Philadelphia.  The  claims  of  my  own  poor  country  to  another  year  of 
my  labour,  had  partly  determined  me  to  remain  in  Ireland  for  that 
period.  I  am  now  firmly  resolved  to  devote  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
to  the  consolidation  of  our  glorious  society  in  my  dear  native  island, 
and  then,  God  permitting,  the  United  States  will  be  my  destination, 
where  I  confidently  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  Divine  Blessing. 

I  am,  with  high  respect,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely  and  devotedly, 

Th£obau>  Mathsw. 

Thurlow  Weed,  Esq.,  Albany. 

Father  Mathew  had  always  contended,  that  he  sought 
rather  to  multiply  and  enhance  the  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments of  his  followers,  than  tx)  lessen  or  diminish  them. 
He  encouraged  innocent  amusements  and  harmless  recrea- 
tion of  every  kind,  and  promoted  whatever  had  a  tendency 
to  improve  and  elevate  his  followers,  especially  his  young 
friends  of  the  middle  classes  of  his  own  citv.  With  this 
ohject  in  view,  he  established  the  Temperance  Institute: 
an  institution  at  once  social  and  intellectual — in  which 
tea-parties  were  given,  meetings  were  held,  music  was 
studied,  books  were  read,  and  debates  on  literary  and 
otluT  subjects  were  encouraged.  The  rooms  were  ele- 
gantly and  tastefully  embellished ;  and  the  library, 
presented  by  Father  Mathew,  was  well  stocked  with  books 
suited  to  all  capacitie^.  In  the  principal  apartment  of 
the  Institute  were  frequently  given  the  most  agreeable 
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parties,  to  which  many  of  the  leading  citizens  were 
invited;  and  very  few  of  those  who  so  readily  availed 
themselves  of  these  invitations,  that  did  not  enjoy  the 
entertainment  provided  for  them  on  such  occasions.  The 
speeches  were  short,  and  few  in  number ;  but  the  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  excellent,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  invariably  wound  up  with  the  pleasant 
dance,  into  which  the  young  people  entered  with  never- 
failing  spirit.  The  nominally  responsible  committee  were 
at  times  rather  troubled  to  know  how  to  make  the 
receipts  meet  the  expenditure ;  but  diflSculties  of  the  kind 
were  dispelled  by  Father  Mathew's  thoughtfulness  and 
liberality.  ^  It  is  all  right,  my  dear,'  he  would  say  to  the 
perplexed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  that  functionary 
was  bewildered  in  his  unavailing  attempts  to  strike  a  satis- 
factory balance  in  favour  of  the  Institute,  after  some  more 
than  usually  brilliant  and  successful  soiree.  *It  is  all 
right,  my  dear — you  must  not  be  responsible  in  any  way ; 
you  did  your  best,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied.'  And 
the  creditors  would  at  once  be  settled  with,  and  all  liabili- 
ties wiped  oflF. 

A  flourishing  debating  society  arose  in  the  Institute 
under  Father  Mathew's  auspices ;  and  there  are  now,  at 
the  press  and  in  the  professions,  many  wlio  were  then 
members  of  that  Institute,  and  of  that  society.     Others 
are  scattered  over  every  region  of  the  globe ;  and  not  a 
few,  like  their  loving  and  beloved  President,  sleep  the 
sleep   that  knows   no   waking.     This   Institute  was,   in 
Fatlier  Mathew's  esteem,  the  apex  that  crowned  the  pyra- 
mid erected  by  his  hands.      In  the  improved  material 
comforts  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  he  recognised  the  prac- 
tical   advantage    of    sobriety;    but    here   were    elegant 
accomplishments  and  intellectual  pursuits  grafted  upon 
the  moral  training  of  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes — and  those  who  saw  his  work  congratulated  him 
upon  its  success. 
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A  little  incident  that  occurred  at  a  very  critical  stage  in 
the  existence  of  the  debating  society,  comical  as  it  may 
appear,  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  good  sense  and  tact 
for  which  no  man  was  more  remarkable  than  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance.  It  was  on  the  night  of  a  grand  debate, 
when  a  subject  of  special  interest  was  to  be  stoutly  con- 
tested by  the  crack  speakers  of  the  Institute.  Great 
things  were  expected  from  the  encounter  of  the  rival 
orators,  whose  admirers  and  backers  had  assembled  in  full 
force,  to  support  and  cheer  their  respective  leaders.  Nor 
were  grace  and  beauty  wanting  to  crown  the  conqueror  in 
the  intellectual  tournament.  In  the  chair  sat  Father 
Mathew,  his  handsome  face  beaming  with  pleasure,  as  he 
glanced  around  at  his  young  followers,  the  parents  of  most 
of  whom  had  been  his  earliest  friends.  The  debate  was 
opened  with  marked  success  by  the  appointed  member, 
amidst  the  applause  of  his  exulting  partisans.  Then  rose 
his  opponent,  who  proceeded  to  show  how  utterly  deficient 
in  historical  information,  and  how  destitute  of  the  sliglitest 
claim  to  common  sense,  was  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  opened  the  debate.  The  spirits  of  the 
orator's  partisans  exhibited  a  marked  improvement  as 
the  hits  told  on  the  opposite  party,  who  seemed  to  stagger 
under  their  weight  and  rapidity.  But  as  the  speaker  was 
delivering  a  trenchant  blow,  his  memory  suddenly  failed 
him,  and  though  the  sword  was  held  aloft  to  strike,  he 
could  not  strike.  Was  it  an  oratorical  artifice? — was  the 
blow  suspended  for  a  while  only  to  descend  with  deadlier 
force  on  the  casque  of  his  opponent  ?  Alas  I  no,  it  was 
an  intellectual  paralysis  of  the  most  hopeless  kind.  A 
mocking  cheer  greeted  the  speechless  one  and  his  dis- 
mayed partisans ;  and  a  decided  titter  was  heard  from  the 
ladies'  gallery.  Then  followed  a  dead  pause.  The  torture 
of  the  poor  bewildered  orator  was  at  its  height,  when 
Father  Mathew  interposed,  to  the  relief  of  the  vanquished 
party,  by  saying,  in  a  cheering  voice — *  Ladies  and  gen- 
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tlemen,  perhaps  our  young  firiend  Mr.  James  Traynor 
would  favour  us  with  a  song,  as  an  agreeable  variety,  after 
those  admirable  speeches?'  The  suggestion  meant  a 
command,  to  which  Mr.  James  Traynor  promptly  re- 
sponded; and  very  soon  both  sides  of  the  house  were 
united  in  harmonious  efforts  to  do  full  justice  to  the  lively 
chorus  of  *  Old  Dan  Tucker.'  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  some- 
what incongruous  feature  in  a  grand  historical  debate; 
but  it  solved  the  difficulty  of  the  moment,  and  saved  a 
young  fellow  from  poignant  humiliation — which  was 
quite  sufficient  justification,  in  Father  Mathew's  opinion, 
for  even  a  more  daring  innovation  than  the  refrain  of 
*  Clar  de  Kitchen ! ' 

Detesting  anger  and  bitterness,  and  suppressing  every 
attempt  at  a  sneer  or  a  sarcasm,  which  he  termed  a  *  gibe,' 
he  appreciated  wit  and  humour  with  the  keenest  relish, 
and  enjoyed  honest  fan  with  the  delight  of  a  child.  And 
no  school-boy  relished  a  practical  joke  more  thoroughly 
than  he  did,  always  provided  that  no  one  was  injured  or 
seriously  pained  thereby.  The  writer  was  present  when 
an  instance  of  this  kind  occiured. 

Some  dozen  of  his  young  friends  dined  with  Father 
Mathew  one  day  in  1845,  on  which  occasion  John's  soup 
and  coffee  merited  and  elicited  the  highest  encomiums, 
which  that  grim  individual  received  with  lofty  satisfaction. 
The  dinner  was  excellent,  the  sweets  were  from  the  first 
artiste  in  the  city,  and  the  dessert  was  choice  and  abun- 
dant. The  guests  enjoyed  the  good  things,  to  the  intense 
gratification  of  the  host,  who  also  enjoyed  their  'good 
things;'  for  wit,  and  jest,  and  pleasant  anecdote,  and 
sallies  of  humour,  lent  a  charm  to  a  repast  which  did  not 
require  the  stimulus  of  wine  to  heighten  its  pleasures. 
The  youthful  spirits  of  the  party  were  quite  suflScient  for 
that.  The  coffee  was  being  discussed,  when  the  conversa- 
tion happened  to  turn  upon  mesmerism,  and  much  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  its  claim  to  scientific   recognition. 
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One  of  the  party  stoutly  asserted  his  full  and  entire  belief 
in  the  truth  of  the  science,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
its  phenomena ;  and  he  concluded  by  sayings  that  he  had 
himself  performed  wondrous  feats  as  a  mesmeriser.     '  Try 
what  you  can  do  with  me,  then/ said  another  of  the  party. 
*  Bravo,  bravo ! '  cried  the  delighted  youths,  who,  so  they 
could  elicit  some  amusement  out  of  the  experiment,  little 
cared  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed.     The  challenge  was 
accepted.     The  subject  of  the  intended  operation  seated 
himself  in  a  chair,  which  was  surrounded  l)y  the  entire 
party — Father  Mathew  among  the  most  interested  of  alL 
The  operator  proceeded  to  go  through  the  usual  process, 
making  ^passes'  according  to  the  established  rule,  and 
doing  everything  with  all  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  a 
regular  professor.    *  Faith,  you  have  him,  my  boy !   There 
he  goes  off! '  said  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  impulsive 
of  the  group.     *  Hush ! '  remonstrated  the  mesmeriser  in  a 
solemn  whisper,  as  he  multiplied  the  passes,  and,  as  he 
thought,  overwhelmed  the  patient  with  the  mesmeric  fluid. 
The  patient  did  certainly  seem  to  be  overcome — his  eyes 
became  heavy,  and  as  if  sightless,  and  the  muscles  of  his 
face  assumed  a  strange  rigidity.     *  Didn't  I  t^ll  you,  sir  I ' 
exclaimed  the  mesmeriser,  addressing  himself  with  trium-  % 
phant  disdain  to  a  confirmed  sceptic.     *  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.     Let  me  stick  a  pin  in  the  fellow,'  said  the 
sceptic.     ^  No,  my  dear,'  said  Father  Mathew,  *  we  must 
not  try  experiments  of  tliat  kind.'      The  patient    now 
appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  coma,  and  to  be  no 
longer  conscious  of  anything  passing  around.      'Now  I 
shall  raise  his  arm,  and  stiflTen  it  like  a  bar  of  in>n/ 
announced  the  operator,  who  did  what  he  said — the  limb 
being  stretched  out,  like  a  pump-handle  or  a  finger-post. 
*  God  forgive  us ! '  cried  John,  who  firmly  believed  that 
the  watchful  enemy  of  mankind  had  an  active  share  in  the 
enchantment.     The  spectators  became   really   impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  there  was  truth  in  the  science. 
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that  it  was  wrong  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  one's  senses, 
and  that  the  operator  knew  his  business  thoroughly. 
'Observe  mel'  said  the  operator,  *  while  I  relieve  him 
from  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  fluid.'  The  pro- 
foundest  interest  was  now  felt  by  the  hushed  and  awe- 
struck spectators,  who  followed  every  movement  of  tht; 
great  magician  with  breathless^attention.  But  just  as  the 
interest  was  at  its  height,  and  the  silence  became  almost 
painful,  the  patient  winked  several  times  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity,  screwed  his  mouth  to  a  most  unnatural 
shape,  and  cried  *  Boo — boo — boo  I '  in  the  very  face  of 
the  mesmeriser,  and  finished  his  performance  by  jumping 
from  the  chair  of  operation,  and  dancing  the  first  bar  of 
the  Sailor's  Hornpipe.  The  company  roared  with  delight 
at  the  amazement  and  confusion  of  the  discomfited  opera- 
tor ;  but  not  one  of  the  young  people  enjoyed  the  joke  with 
greater  relish  than  Father  Mathew,  who  sank  on  a  chair 
literally  exhausted  with  laughter.  The  mesmeriser  had  a 
capital  voice,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud ;  and  in 
the  hearty  plaudits  with  which  his  best  song — for  which 
his  host  specially  asked — was  received,  he  was  fully  com- 
pensated for  his  failure  as  an  operator. 

Father  Mathew  was  not  always  as  successful  in  satisfy- 
ing his  guests  as  when  he  thus  entertained  his  chosen 
followers,  as  an  instance  will  prove.  Two  old  friends  from 
his  beloved  Tipperary  having  business  in  Cork,  paid  him 
a  visit,  and  readily  accepted  his  warm  invitation  to  dinner. 
These  worthy  gentlemen  admired  temperance  in  the 
abstract,  and  were  proud  of  the  fame  of  their  illustrious 
countyman.  But  at  this  point  they  stopped.  *  Temper- 
ance,' according  to  their  opinion,  *  was  a  fine  thing  for 
people  who  could  not  control  themselves ;  but  so  long  as 
a  man  could  enjoy  himself  in  moderation,  and  take  his 
five  or  six  tumblers  of  whisky-punch  without  turning 
a  hair,  surely  no  one  would  be  fool  enough  to  say  that 
such  a  man  required  to  take  the  pledge.'     That  was  their 
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doctrine,  and  they  did  not  care  who  knew  it.  These  respect* 
able  individuals  were  received  with  the  utmost  warmth  by 
their  host,  with  whom  they  had  a  pleasant  talk  about 
Tipperary  and  their  mutual  friends.     There  were  but  four 
at  the  table — the  two  strangers,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
the  temperance  leader,   and  the  host.     The  dinner  was 
excellent,  as  usual,  and  the  gentlemen  from   Tipperary 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  having  been  much  about  the  town 
during  the  day.     But  they  thought  it  rather  strange  that 
they  were  not  asked  by  the  servant  if  they  preferred  porter 
or  ale  to  water,  which  latter  beverage  they  conscientiously 
detested.   They  were  however  too  polite  to  make  a  remark, 
or  to  ask  for  their  favourite — indeed  their  invariable — 
dinner  drink ;  and  they  sipped  the  sparkling '  Lady's  Well ' 
with  as  decent  a  show  of  relish  as  they  could  possibly  affect 
It  was  also  strange,  they  thought,  that  there  was  no  wine  on 
the  table ;  but  they  supposed  it  was  reserved  until  the  cloth 
should  be  removed*    '  Here  it  comes  now,'  thought  they,  as 
a  fine  dessert  replaced  the  dinner,  and  the  host  desired 
John  to '  bring  in  the  tray.'    In  Tipperary,  in  the  hospitable 
homes  of  the  two  gentlemen,  to  bring  in  the  tray  at  such 
a  moment  meant  the  advent  of  'materials;'  but  their 
disgust  was  unbounded  when  they  found  that  coffee  was 
the  substitute  for  '  honest  whisky-punch.'     Tliey  looked 
at  the  side-board,  to  discover  if  any  hope  lay  in  that  quarter, 
but  in  vain.     They  glanced  at  John,  who  returned  the 
glance  with  a  vicious  gleam  from  his  bright  little  eyes,  and 
then   they  looked  at  each  other  in  blank   despiiir.     In 
vain  their  host  helped  them  to  the  most  delicious  fruits 
of  the  season ;  in  vain  they  were  urged  to  try  another 
cup   of  the   fragrant   coffee — in   vain   were   old  friends 
referred  to,  and  early  associations  conjured  up  by  their 
kindly  liost.     There  was   but   one   indignity   remaining 
which  could  be  inflicted  upon  tlie  martyrs,  nor  was  tliat 
long  wanting;  for,  seeing  that  his  guests  did  not  rehsh 
the  cufft*e,  their  host  suggested  in  the  most  persuasive 
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manner — '  Perhaps,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  prefer  tea  ? ' 
'  No,  no  I — many  thanks  to  you.  Father  Mathew,'  replied 
his  friend,  with  a  look  of  horror.    *  Then,  perhaps,  gentle- 
men, you  would  like  a  little  lemonade  after  your  dinner  ? ' 
Lemonade !     That  was  the  crushing  blow,  the  crowning 
indignity.     The  Tipperary  men  rose,  as  if  by  an  impulse, 
and  muttering  some  kind  of  apology,  in  which  the  words 
*  pressing  engagement,'  and  '  lawyer,'  were  alone  audible, 
they  literally  rushed  from  the  room ;  and  betaking  them- 
selves to  the  nearest  public-house,  they  amply  indemnified 
themselves  for  the  outrage  done  to  their  palates  by  the 
coflfee,  and  to  their  nationality  by  the  hateful  suggestion 
of  lemonade.     Five  tumblers  formed  the  lowest  standard 
of  their  notions  of  rigid  moderation;  but  after  such  a 
trial  as  they  had  just  passed  through,  eight  or  ten  they 
considered  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  allowance.     When 
these  worthy  men  had  occasion  to  visit  Cork  again,  they, 
to   employ  their   own   expressive   words,  'gave   Father 
Mathew  and  his  house  in  Cove  Street  a  wide  berth.' 

As  a  host,  and  as  the  temperance  leader,  it  aflforded 
Father  Mathew  a  double  gratification  to  know  that  his 
guests  enjoyed  his  abimdant  but  simple  fare,  and  did  not 
feel  the  want  of  the  customary  wine  and  the  orthodox 
whisky-pimch  to  be  found  either  on  their  own  tables,  or 
the  tables  of  their  friends.  His  gratification  was  still 
greater  when  he  elicited  the  admission  ft-om  one  who 
thoroughly  enjoyed  *the  good  things  of  this  life,'  that 
the   dinner   was   all   the   better   without  the  stimulant. 

*Now,  B ,'  said  he,  one  evening,  to  a  jovial  friend, 

whom  the  pledge  would  have  robbed  of  half  his  jollity, 
'  don't  you  feel  much  more  comfortable  without  yoiu"  usual 
tumbler  of  pimch  than  if  you  were  after  taking  it?' 
This  was  asked  in  the  most  persuasive  tone  of  voice,  and 
with  the  most  benevolent  expression,  as  he  laid  his  hand 

softly   on   B 's   shoulder.       *Then,    indeed.    Father 

Mathew,  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  do  not ;  for  I  have  a 

A  A 
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most  extraordinary  feeling  without  it,'  was  B 's  honest 

reply,  which,  as  was  invariably  the  case,  was  wotmd  np  by 

a  pleasant  laugh.     *0h,  B ,  you  are  incorrigible;  I 

can  make  no  hand  of  you,'  was  all  that  Father  Mathew 
could  say  to  his  good-humoured  friend. 

Tlie  advocates  of  social  reforms  and  humane  ameliora- 
tions of  the  law  found  a  ready  and  influential  supporter 
in  Father  Mathew,  who  sympathised  in  whatever  tended 
to  render  their  hard  lot  in  this  life  more  tolerable  to  the 
p<^or  and  the  afflicted.  In  like  manner  did  he  hold  in 
abhorrence  the  idea  that  one  man  could  possess  property 
in  his  fellow-man;  and  the  expression  of  this  feeling, 
which  he  did  not  conceal,  was  to  him,  as  the  reader  will 
soo  in  time,  the  source  of  much  anxiety,  and  no  small 
on\h\rrassment,  during  his  toiu*  in  the  United  States. 

Frovloriok  Douglas,  known  as  the  *  Fugitive  Slave,' 
dosoribos  in  a  letter  to  the  *  Boston  Liberator '  his  recep- 
tion bv  Father  Mathew,  whom  he  Aisited  in  Cork,  in 
OotoU^r  1845.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest 
otui nonce  constantly  \-isited  at  that  himible  house  in  Cove 
8trtvt :  but  neither  to  noble  nor  to  statesman,  to  poet  nor 
to  orator,  to  ^viinter  nor  to  sculptor,  did  Father  Mathew 
ortVr  a  heartier  welcome  than  to  the  Fugitive  Slave,  who 
thus  nvorxls  his  impressions  of  that  reception:  — 

1^^^  t>.«*  -  K<t  inst..  Father  Mathew,  the  liring  saTioar  of  Irebmd 
tVvMi\  th:*  ours**  of  in:enipeTmnct\  c*ve  a  splended  soirfe,  as  a  token  of 
hi*  s\im\^;hv  *:ixi  n^jmxvi  for  friend  Buffum  and  mvselt  There  wire 
i.\V>  ^M  ;>*^:^s  ixrtv'i^nit.  It  w*s  deoidedlv  the  brightest  and  happiest 
i\Mu;\-»r.\ .  I  ;h;v,\.  I  ever  saw  anvwhere. 

l\x^;\  x^!io  >^v:nisl  to  K*  or.^^vir  j  liim^lf  in  the  fullest  manner.  It 
vf^x  « jsMuh  to  dt^Ucht  anv  he  at:  not  totallv  bereft  of  feelinsr.  to  look 

X  •  •  V 

MfvM)  >iuh  A  tvut^^mv  s.\i  ha'opj  f>icv&  Among  them  alL  I  saw  do 
ow«^  th,it  *vi\u\i  to  K*  *hvv*iit\i  or  disturbed  at  mvdark  prec^ence.  No 
oUt*  M'ouxisi  to  :\v*  hi'^astir  oostAminated  bv  contact  with  me.  I 
%\\\\A  \\  wouM  Iv  d::^.**u'.:  :o  ptt  the  sarae  numoer  of  persons  together 
\\\  Any  t\su^  of  our  New  En^I*:>,!  oine*  without  some  Drmocratic  nose 
lji\»w  injT  v:ot\Mrau\i  at  my  appx\>ach. 
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On  the  morning  after  the  soiree.  Father  Mathew  invited  us  to 
breakfast  with  him  at  his  own  house— an  honour  quite  unexpected, 
and  one  for  which  I  felt  myself  unprepared.  I  however  accepted  his 
kind  invitation,  and  went.  I  found  him  living  in  a  very  humble 
dwelling,  and  in  an  obscure  street.  As  I  approached  he  came  out  of 
his  house,  and  met  me  about  thirty  yards  from  his  door,  and  with 
uplifted  hands,  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar  to  himself^  and  with 
a  face  beaming  with  benevolent  expressions,  he  exclaimed,  'Welcome! 
welcome !  my  dear  sir,  to  my  humble  abode ; '  at  the  same  time 
taking  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  conducted  me  through  a  rough 
imcarpeted  passage,  to  a  green  door  leading  to  an  uncarpeted  stairway; 
on  ascending  one  flight  of  which,  I  found  myself  abruptly  ushered 
into  what  appeared  to  be  both  drawing  and  dining-room.  There  was 
no  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  very  little  furniture  of  any  kind  in  the 
room ;  an  old-fsishioned  sideboard,  a  few  chairs,  three  or  four  pictures 
hung  carelessly  around  the  walls,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  room.  The  breakfast  was  set  when  I  went  in.  A  large 
urn  stood  in  the  middle^  surrounded  by  cups,  saucers,  plates,  knives 
and  forks,  spoons,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  a  very  plain  order — rather  too  plain, 
I  thought,  for  so  great  a  man.  His  greatness,  however,  was  not 
dependent  on  outward  show ;  nor  was  it  obscured  from  me  by  his 
plainness.  It  showed  that  he  could  be  great  without  the  ordinary 
attractions,  with  which  men  of  his  rank  and  means  are  generally 
anxious  to  surround  themselves. 

Upon  entering  the  room,  Father  Mathew  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
William  O'Connor,  an  invited  guest ;  though  not  a  teetotaller^  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Father  Mathew.* 

This  gentleman  complained  a  little  of  his  severity  towards  the 
distillers  of  Cork,  who  had  a  large  amount  invested  in  distilleries, 
and  who  could  not  be  expected  to  give  their  business  up  to  their  ruin. 
To  which  Father  Mathew  replied,  in  the  natural  way,  that  such  men 
had  no  right  to  prosper  by  the  ruin  of  others.  lie  said  he  was  once 
met  by  a  very  rich  distiller,  who  asked  him,  rather  imploringly,  how 
he  could  deliberately  plot  the  ruin  of  so  many  unoffending  people, 
who  had  their  all  invested  in  distilleries  P  In  reply.  Father  Mathew 
then  told,  with  good  spirit,  the  following  excellent  anecdote:  'A  very 
fat  old  duck  went  out  «arly  one  morning  in  pursuit  of  worms,  and 
after  being  out  all  day,  she  succeeded  in  filling  her  crop,  and  on  her 
return  home  at  night  with  her  crop  full  of  worms,  she  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  met  by  a  fox,  who  at  once  proposed  to  take  her  life  to 
satisfy  his  hunger.    The  old  duck  appealed,  argued,  implored,  and 

*  The  merchant-Uilor  who  erected  the  Mathew  Tower  in  commemoration  of 
bis  reverend  friend's  reception  in  London  in  1843. 
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lemonstrated.  She  said  to  the  fox — You  cannot  be  so  wicked  and  liaid- 
hearted  as  to  take  the  life  of  a  harmless  duck,  merely  to  satisfy  your 
hunger.  She  exhorted  him  against  the  commission  of  so  great  a  sin, 
and  begged  him  not  to  stain  his  soul  with  her  innocent  blood.  When 
the  fox  could  stand  her  cant  no  longer,  he  said—Out  upon  you, 
madam,  with  all  your  fine  feathers ;  you  are  a  pretty  thing  to  lecture 
me  about  taking  life  to  satisfy  my  hunger — ^is  not  your  own  crop  now 
full  of  worms  ?  You  destroy  more  lives  in  one  day,  to  satisfy  your 
hunger,  than  I  do  in  a  whole  month ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

His  Speech  on  Capital  Punishmpnt — The  Oriental's  Question — 
His  distinguished  Visitors — Innocent  Festivities — ^Protestant  Sym- 
pathy— Sacredness  of  the  Pledge. 

AT  a  meeting  held  in  Cork,  in  1845,  Father  Mathew 
expressed  his  views  on  the  question  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment, which  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  sought  to 
abolish.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  thus  aflforded  him  to  urge  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  arresting  crime  by 
the  protection  and  reformation  of  the  young.  In  propos- 
ing the  resolution  which  he  had  been  solicited  to  propose, 
he  said :  — 

I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  take  part  in  your  proceedings  this  day ;  and 
if  my  humble  advocacy  can  in  any  way  tend  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  most  degraded  member  of  the  human  family,  I  consider 
the  violence  which  I  offer  to  my  feelings  in  thus  presenting  myself 
before  you  to  be  amply  compensated.  The  resolution  handed  to  me 
requires  no  preface ;  it  is  simply  the  enunciation  of  a  great  principle, 
agreed  to  by  all  persons — that  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal,  not  vindictive  justice,  should  be  the  object  of  all 
governments.  The  ministry  to  which  I  have  been  called,  and  to  which 
I  have  devoted  myself  so  many  years,  has  given  me  great  knowledge 
and  experience  of  human  nature.  I  have  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  a 
calm  observer  of  passing  events.  Guilt  in  all  its  various  gradations 
has  appeared  before  me  j  and  I  have  very  seldom  found  a  case  where, 
by  kindness  and  winning  his  confidence,  I  did  not  succeed  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  criminal,  by  holding  out  to  him  a  pardon  through  Christ 
Indeed  such  were  the  numbers  of  persons  of  that  description  that 
came  to  me,  that  often  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed  at  me,  as  the 
sinners^  reproach.    But  I  was  proud  to  be  calumniated  in  such  a  way, 
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for  my  Divine  Master  was  similarly  reproached*  I  apeak  not  for  the 
purpose  of  magnifying  myself,  but  to  prove  that  I  came  not  here  for 
the  purpose  of  propounding  a  beautiful  theory,  but  to  give  you  the 
result  of  my  own  experience.  I  have  seen  vindictive  justice  grasping 
the  lash,  and  exhibiting  the  gibbet,  in  vain.  Such  exhibition  may 
tend  to  make  juvenile  culprits  more  cautious,  but  the  old  offender 
smiles  at  the  threats  of  the  law ;  and  I  have  found  such  to  be  the  case 
invariably.  Threats  of  vengeance  and  punishment  I  ever  have  found 
to  be  most  inefficient ;  nothing  but  a  religious  education  can  be  an 
effective  remedy.  The  law  may  hold  back  the  ruffian's  hand,  but  it 
is  religion  alone  that  can  heal  the  cankered  heart  It  is  my  convic- 
tion, 'and  I  have  long  studied  the  subject,  ^that  even  the  crime  of 
murder  should  not  be  punished  with  death.  I  do  not  now  wish  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  permission  given  by  the  Almighty 
in  the  words  that  'he  who  sheds  man*s  blood  by  man  shaU  his 
blood  be  shed }  *  but  from  the  consequences  that  have  followed  the 
punishment  of  murder  by  death,  I  am  convinced  that  the  amount  of 
crime  is  increased,  because  the  public  mind  becomes  brutalised  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  executions ;  and  I  am  further  convinced  that  if 
the  punishment  of  death  were  done  away  with,  we  would  have  no 
murders  at  all.  I  never  found  that  the  apprehension  of  punishment 
by  death  held  back  the  murderer's  hand ;  and  it  has  often  occunvd 
that  the  person  punished  was  considered  the  person  murdered,  and 
his  punishment  therefore  produced  the  contrary  effect  to  that  intended. 
I  have  strayed  from  the  subject  of  the  resolution,  to  implore  your 
sjTupathy  and  compassion  for  the  j  uvenile  offenders  of  this  city.  I 
do  it  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  mourn  over  them ;  and  I  should  say 
that  it  is  your  own  neglect  of  the  youthful  culprits  that  is  the  un- 
happy cause  of  the  frequency  of  the  perpetration  of  such  crime.  They 
are  wretched  beings,  the  offspring  of  poverty,  who  learned  nothing 
save  the  low  artifices  of  thieves :  they  are  sent  to  jail  and  confined  ; 
but  so  far  from  being  reformed,  they  become  worse,  and  as  they  grow 
up  they  advance  from  the  petty  thief  to  the  blood-stained  murderer. 
I  would  therefore  suggest  the  necessity  of  having  moral  and  spiritual 
training  for  the  juvenile  classes,  instead  of  jails  and  prisons.  It  is 
not  my  wish  that  murderers  should  escape  with  impunity.  I  think 
they  should  be  confined,  and  brought  up  to  useful  trades,  and  kept  in 
prison  until,  by  their  labour,  they  paid  not  alone  for  their  own  main- 
tenance, but  also  repaid  those  to  the  last  farthing  whom  they  robbed 
or  injured.  I  would  not  give  the  culprit  a  bonuSf  and  send  him  back 
upon  the  world ;  I  would  make  him  pay  the  penalty  to  the  last 
farthing.  I  call  on  the  mayor,  and  those  present,  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  number  of  poor  creatures  I  see  daily  about  the  streets,  and 
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crowding  the  quays  and  markets^  led  on  by  their  wretched  parents, 
&er\4ng,  as  I  might  say,  an  apprenticeship  to  robbery.  These  are  the 
parties  that  should  be  looked  to,  as  they  are  likely  to  become  inmates 
of  a  prison,  or  to  fill  the  harlot's  shameful  grave.  There  should  be 
something  done  to  compel  the  parents  to  give  them  instruction  and 
education  ;  and  if  they  have  not  parents,  the  law  should  interfere  to 
protect  them.  I  am  aware  that  the  whole  subject  is  encompassed  with 
difficulty.  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  the  full  convic- 
tion, nor  could  I  discover,  that  the  Almighty  has  given  any  power 
over  the  life  of  man.  He  has  reserved  vengeance  for  himself,  for — 
*  Vengeance  is  mine,'  said  the  Lord.  From  all  I  have  observed 
and  read,  I  am  convinced  that  the  infiiction  of  capital  punishment 
has  been  a  fatal  source  of  the  frequent  murders  that  disgrace  and 
stain  the  land.  It  is  a  difficult  subject;  but  the  object  you  have  in 
view  is  a  glorious  one — ^the  good  of  society,  and  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Stopping  the  shedding  of  human  blood 
is  an  object  worth  contending  for,  no  matter  what  the  difficulties  are. 
We  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  in  a  glorious  era ;  floods  of 
light  and  life  are  pouring  on  us ;  and  I  am  sanguine  that  I  shall  live 
to  see  the  day  when  capital  punishment  will  be  done  away  with,  and 
abolished  from  the  code  of  these  realms. 

Among  the  visitors  attracted  to  Cove  Street  by  the 
fame  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  was  a  genuine  oriental, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Meer  Shamet  Alii,  a  descendant 
of  the  original  Mogul  race.  He  was  a  grand-looking 
Mussulman,  highly  accomplished,  and  spoke  more  than 
one  European  language  with  facility.  Father  Mathew, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  invited  him 
to  breakfast,  and — that  the  stranger  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  own  language  spoken  in  a  place  so 
far  from  his  own  country — he  also  asked  his  friend  Captain 
(now  Colonel)  Gamble  to  join  the  party.  Father  Mathew 
took  the  illustrious  stranger  to  various  places  and  showed 
him  several  institutions — among  others  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent at  Blackrock,  within  some  two  miles  of  Cork.  The 
institution  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  eminent  for  its  success 
as  a  school  for  young  girls  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes.  Meer  Alii  was  received  with  distinction  by  the 
ladies  of  the  community,  and  shown  everything  of  interest. 
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Father  Mathew's  presence  acted  as  an  ^  open  sesame/  and 
every  door  flew  open  before  the  approach  of  the  stranger, 
who  examined  and  admired  with  the  quiet  gravity  peculiar 
to  his  race.  While  Father  Mathew's  attention  was  other- 
wise en<;!^iiged,  the  Jleer  asked  confidentially  of  a  gentle- 
man near  him,  who  formed  one  of  the  party — *  Are  all 
these  ladies  his  wives?'  The  rather  Eastern  idea  had 
arisen  in  his  mind,  chiefly  from  the  air  of  mingled  respect 
and  affection  with  which  the  good  nuns  treated  their 
Spiritual  Superior — which  ofiice  Father Mathew then  held. 
Whon  Father  JIathew  was  afterwards  told  of  the  orientaFs 
quory,  he  was  considerably  amused  at  its  strange  propo- 
sition. 

.Moer  Shamet  Alii  was  not  the  only  distinguished  oriental 
who  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance. 
Dwarkunauth  Tau^ore,  the  great  Calcutta  merchant,  ex- 
prossod  in  the  following  letter  the  admiration  and  esteem 
in  which  he  held  him :  — 

Brightoo. 

M  Y  PFAK  F.vinFR  Mathew — Do  not  think,  from  my  silence,  that  I  for 

ono  niomont  f*>rirt>t  my  promise  of  writing  to  you.     But  on  my  arrival 

hori*  I  li««l  so  m«ny  visitors,  to  jrive  them  an  account  of  my  travels, 

and  nftorvvjmb  obHetnl  to  pro  to  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

on  a  visit  to  soni*^  friends,  that  I  have  I  ad  no  time  until  now  to  write. 

I  ;n  ail  ntysolf  of  a  leisun*  moment,  free  from  all  interruptions  from 

>  i^iittMs,  to  dictate  this  from  Prijrhton :  in  the  first  place,  to  thank  you 

for  nil  tho  kindness  and  attention  I  received  from  you  during  our  too 

^^ort  no»iu«intaniv.  and  whioh  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  hve; 

Hcrondly,  to  o\pn\ss  my  (Hmgratulations  in  having  fallen  into  your 

i«oi'iot\.  ^^hioh  h?is  onaMinl  me  to  judge  of  the  real  character  of  the 

lo\\«»r  c!ms.sos  of  Irislu  ar.d  to  rtunove  those  prejudices  which  I  for- 

u\iM'l\  hfld  :  \\\\\\  thnuiiili  your  etVorts  this  wonderful  improvement 

In  \\\y\v  morals  must  Iv  jittributcd.     So  you  have  done  and  are  doia^ 

u\ois»  |-.,hh1  to   I '.1  land  than  all  the  }Witii»al  excitement  of  others.    I 

h«\o  not  on!\  o\piv>sod  this  to  the  First  Minister  in  England,  and  to 

otlipvi,  hut   ha\o  written   the  same  to  mv  friends  in  India.     I  onlv 

\\'\'*\\  \\\\\\  \  oould  h,i\e  ivmaiii-^l  a  low  more  davs  in  vour  companv.or 
ill  «  .         •  t     • 

''Hit  I  ,-»»>  ot  juMuo  I'utun^  period  meet  with  you  somewhere.     I  have 

\\\  \\\\  i^'tjojiion  tlie  valuaMe  p:t>sont  you  bestowed  on  me,  which 
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has  been  seen  and  admired  by  everybody.  Think  that  I  went  to  pass 
a  few  days  with  the  Lord  Chanceftor  at  his  country  house,  and  Lady 
Lyndhurst  wanted  me  to  give  up  your  medal ;  as  she  only  lives  upon 
water,  and  never  touches  wine,  she  said  she  had  a  greater  right  to  it 
than  myself.  So  you  see  how  much  I  am  envied  in  ha\'ing  such  a  gift. 
I  can  only  say  it  will  go  as  an  heirloom  to  my  family  as  a  remem- 
brance, and  remain  in  my  possession  as  long  as  I  live.  If  I  am  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you  somewhere  in  England,  you  may  depend 
that,  if  I  am  alive,  I  will  some  day  next  year  do  so  in  your  own 
coimtry.  My  Irish  friends  insist  that  your  portrait  must  be  painted 
in  Dublin,  though  I  had  wished  it  to  be  done  here,  for  two  reasons ; 
iirst,  that  I  should  have  the  gratification  of  meeting  you,  and  second, 
it  would  have  been  painted  by  a  first-rate  artist  However,  if  I  am 
t^>  agree  to  my  Irish  friends,  Mr.  Gresham  will  arrange  everj'thing : 
it  must  be  a  full  length,  and  in  the  position  of  giving  your  blessing  to 
the  people,  whilst  giving  the  pledge.  If  the  artist  could  introduce  a 
Hindoo  with  his  turban,  standing  by  your  side,  it  would  increase  the 
interest,  as  commemorative  of  an  event  which  can  never  be  obliterated 
from  my  mind.    With  great  respect, 

I  remain, 

My  dear  Father  Ma^hew, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

DWARKANATJTH  TaGOEE. 

Father  Matliew  did  not  altogether  confine  his  attentions 
to  visitors  and  strangers  of  the  male  sex ;  he  occasionally 
displayed  great  courtesy  to  the  gentler  sex,  and  even 
afforded  them  hospitality,  either  at  his  own  house,  or  at 
Lebenagh — arranging,  of  course,  in  case  his  own  house 
was  the  scene  of  the  entertainment,  that  members  of  his 
family  should  join  the  party.  The  Countess  Ida  Hahn- 
Hahn  thus  acknowledges  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
which  she  had  received  at  his  hands :  — 

London,  Octbr.  17, 1846. 

Deak  Sir, — I  am  about  to  leave  England,  and  feel  compelled,  before 
doing  m,  to  express  to  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. Thi?  hours  which  I  did  spend  with  you  shall  not  be  forgotten.  I 
was  prevented  from  accepting  your  invitation  at  Killarney  by  a  want 
of  full-dross,  and  I  thought  myself  not  fit  to  appear  in  an  evening  party, 
and  amongst  ladies,  in  my  travelling  dress;  so  I  lost  the  opportimity 
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of  seeing  yoa  once  more.  Bat  I  saw  yoa  in  momentB  of  liiglier  im- 
portance to  my  feelingSy  and  they  dre  perhiqps  tlie  most  gxmtifying  in 
my  whole  journey. 

God  bless  you^  dear  sir,  in  the  grand  and  noble  work  yon  carry  on, 
and  God  bless  your  people  with  wisdom  in  the  stormy  trtals  hoTertng 
just  now  over  them. 

Yours  with  true  and  warm  admiration, 

Ida  Ctss.  Hahst-Hahk. 

Mrs.  Asenath  NicholsoD,  a  lady  from  New  York,  made 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  Ireland  in  1844-45,  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  its  people.  She  generally  lodged 
in  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  and  distributed  tracts 
among  them  as  she  went  on.  In  a  work  which  she  pub- 
lished on  her  return,  entitled  '  Welcome  to  the  Stranger,' 
Mrs.  Nicholson  gave  a  description  of  her  interesting  tour. 
Her  impressions  of  Father  Mathew — whom  she  first  saw 
at  Roscrea,  and  whom  she  afterwards  visited  at  Cork — are 
admirably  given  in  the  book,  and  are  the  more  valuable 
from  the  writer  being  of  another  faith.  She  thus  describes 
her  first  impressions  of  the  temperance  leader :  — 

I  had  lieard  much  of  this  man  in  my  own  country,  but  here  I  saw 
him^  and  must  acknowledge  he  is  the  only  person  of  whom  I  had 
heard  much  praise,  who  ever  met  the  expectation  jpven.  He  more 
than  met  it,  he  passed  it  by.  He  was  further  removed  from  all  that 
could  render  him  suspected  than  I  had  supposed,  and  I  was  convincwl 
that  acquaintance  must  remove  all  honest  distrust.  •  •  • 

His  simple  unaffected  manner  carries  that  evidence  of  sincerity  and 
integrity  with  it,  that  no  one  can  doubt  but  he  who  loves  to  doubt. 
His  unabating  zeal  is  beyond  all  praise ;  yet,  at  this  late  hour,  do  I 
hear  his  name  traduced  by  his  couutrjinen,  who  are  ascribing  his 
object  to  a  political  one.  Yet  among  all  his  traducers  not  one  can 
be  found  who  is  an  abstainer,  whether  he  took  the  plodjre  from  him 
or  some  other  one  ;  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  savthat  in  Ireland  he 
has  no  enemies  among  the  teetotallers,  few  among  the  drunkardn,  but 
many,  many  among  the  m(xlerate  drinkers. 

Father  Mathew's  visits  to  the  Blackrock  and  other  con- 
vents, both  in  Cork  and  Dublin,  were  the  occasion  of  much 
rejoicing   to  the  young  ladies,  who  generally   enjoyed  a 
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holiday  aod  a  feast  in  consequence.  He  delighted  in  wit- 
nessing their  innocent  merriment,  and  received  with  the 
utmost  gratification  their  graceful  tributes  of  affection — 
usally  in  the  form  of  a  pretty  poem,  descriptive  of  his 
triumph  as  the  great  moral  regenerator  of  his  country. 
He  treasured  up  these  poetical  effusions  with  care ;  and 
many  a  mildewed  poem,  written  carefully,  and  in  the 
neatest  hand,  on  embossed  card  or  satin  paper,  were  found 
in  the  recesses  of  his  ink-spattered  desk.  But  a  little 
drama,  in  which  the  mission  of  the  Apostle  was  illustrated 
by  its  influence  upon  the  Ufe  and  fortune  of  a  family,  and 
which  was  admirably  played  by  the  pupils  of  the  Convent 
of  Loretto,  Dublin,  was  a  testimony  of  which  he  was  espe- 
cially proud.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the  nuns,  and  was 
assisted  in  its  general  effect  by  the  introduction  of 
national  music  and  graceful  dances,  in  which  the  younger 
children  took  a  conspicuous  part.  No  one  could  appre- 
ciate better  than  Father  Mathew  the  efforts  of  these 
innocent  young  people  to  please  and  do  him  honour ;  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  were  proud  of  his  praise. 

Between  Father  Mathew  and  several  dignitaries  of  the 
Established  Church  a  strong  feeling  of  friendship  existed. 
Even  where  prejudice  was  entertained  against  his  creed, 
it  was  disarmed  by  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  the  con- 
viction of  his  real  goodness  of  heart ;  but  where  genuine 
liberality  took  the  place  of  prejudice,  and  he  became 
known  to  a  man  of  his  own  stamp  in  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  friendship, 
and  esteem  invariably  warmed  into  enduring  affection. 
That  this  sentiment  was  felt  towards  him  by  the  late 
Venerable  Tighe  Gregory,  Rector  of  Kilmore,  the  words  of 
that  liberal-minded  man  will  attest : — 

Paget  Priorr,  Post  Town,  Eilcock : 
June  6, 1846. 
Mt  VERr  REVD.  Fhiend, — By  the  merest  accident  I  have  this 
moment  heard  that  you  are  to  be  in  Majnooth  to-morrow.     An 
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additional  weight  of  duty,  consequent  on  tlie  day,  renders  me  unable 
to  drive  over  und  wait  on  you ;  but  I  trust  your  arrangements  will 
not  clash  with  your  favouring  me  by  naming  a  day,  before  your 
return  to  the  south,  on  which  I  shall  haTe  the  pleasure  of  welooming 
you  to  Paget  Priory^  where  there  cannot,  I  assure  you,  be  a  more 
valued  or  welcome  guest, 

I  have  had  a  note  from  my  right  revd.  friend  ^Bishop  Cantwell, 
promising  to  partake  the  humble  hospitalities  of  my  poor  parsonage, 
on  his  approaching  visitation  of  this  district,  as  his  lordship  kindly 
did  on  his  last  progress. 

I  would  that  you  could  meet  on  the  occasion.  Polemics  and 
politics  are  forgotten  in  the  good  ship  Harmony,  as  she  placidly  sails 
in  the  bay  of  Concord ;  'tis  the  vessel  which  Jesus  pilots — may  it 
never  be  wrecked. 

It  would,  I  well  know,  have  given  my  son  great  delight  bad  you 
been  induced,  when  in  Norfolk,  to  extend  your  progress  towards 
Lyme  Kegis,  and  paid  him  a  visit  at  his  glebe  in  Hunstonton, 
eighteen  miles  east  of  it,  from  the  pulpit  of  which  his  heart  warmed 
towards  his  *dear,  his  native  land,*  as  he  fearlessly  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance ;  and  as  the  worthy  and  enthu- 
siastic Mr.  Hansard  observed,  it  was  cheering  to  recognise  father  and 
son,  separated  by  seas,  and  unknowing  of  each  other's  intent,  embarked 
in  the  same  cause.  It  is,  indeed,  a  cause  which  presents  a  neutral 
ground  on  which  all  should  and  could  cooperate.  Every  day  gives 
evidence  of  the  blessings  of  temperance ;  and  I  never  saw  it  more 
fully  exemplified  than  last  Kaster  Monday  in  my  own  churchyard, 
where  an  ill-conducted  terrorist  of  the  Clarendon  I^dge  found  his 
safety  (and  impunity  Um)  in  the  exemplary  sobriety  which  cau/^*d 
the  nioritorious  forbearance  of  the  numerous  Koman  Catholics  present, 
whom,  in  drunken  bigotr}',  he  audaciously  stigmatised  and  insulted,  in 
spite  of  his  pastor's  stem  reproof. 

They  talk  of  panaceas  for  Ireland's  ills,  and  say  '  all  attempts  ia 
find  one  are  Utopian.'  I  deny  it.  T<tnjurancr  is  the  jmuacai^  tm  it 
domestic  peace,  public  order,  morality,  industry,  meekness,  mildness, 
and  Christian  chiirity  are  reared;  and  family  bnnls,  riot,  tumult, 
violence,  dissipation,  idleness,  intolerance,  and  bigotr}*  are  crufhtd 
beneath  it. 

The  instance  I  liave  just  recounted — almost  at  the  time,  and  but  six 
miles  from  the  j)lnce  where  you  will  pn.»bal)ly  be  administerin^r  the 
pled^'t'  when  you  receive  this — forms  a  great  and  striking  pnxif  that 
in  temperance  this  panacea  is  to  be  found ;  and  with  heart  and  hand 
ALL  sliould  therefore  promote  its  growth.     I  was  charmed  to  find  my 
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son,  and  my  friend  the  Bishop  of  Norwich^  acting  the  noble  part  they 
did,  in  presenting  you  at  the  Shire  Hall.     Persevere  and  prosper. 

Accept,  very  reverend  and  dear  friend^  the  assurance  of  the  endur- 
ing esteem  of, 

Yours  faithfully  and  truly, 

E.  TiGHE  GREGOBr,  D.D.  and  LL.D. 
Hector  and  Vicar  of  Kilmore. 
The  Very  Bevd.  Theobald  Mathew,  &c 

It  has  been  seen  that  Father  Mathew,  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  acting  most  wisely  with  a  strongly-religious  people, 
imparted  as  much  as  possible  a  sacred  character  to  the 
pledge.  This  practice  was  the  occasion  of  considerable 
controversy,  even  between  members  of  his  own  Church ; 
those  who  objected  to  it  contending  that,  when  the  pledge 
was  violated,  after  having  been  so  taken,  its  violation 
inflicted  the  additional  injury  of  degrading  the  person  in 
his  own  esteem,  by  making  him  feel  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  perjury.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that 
the  more  solemnly  the  pledge  was  administered,  the  more 
binding  was  it  rendered,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the 
religious  element  was  wise  and  beneficial.  Of  this  latter 
opinion  was  the  Vicar  of  Yardley,  who  thus  expressed  it 
in  a  letter  to  Father  Mathew : — 

Vicarage,  Yardley,  Birmingham : 
Nov.  27, 1846. 

My  deab  Sir, — I  hear,  with  gratitude  to  God,  of  your  doings  in 
Ireland  to  promote  total  ahstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a 
heverage.  I  rejoice  in  your  ahundant  and  successful  lahours,  and  wish 
you  '  God's  speed  '  with  all  my  heart. 

I  find,  and  probably  you  do  so  too,  that  when  true  piety  attends  or 
follows  the  temperance  pledge,  there  is  stability,  and  there  hope  and 
almost  confidence  may  he  entertained :  but  that,  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  fairest  promises  are  often  broken,  and  the  brightest  prospects 
blasted. 

I  admire,  in  your  pledge,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  need  of 
Divine  assidance,  and,  in  your  blessing,  a  prayer  for  grace  and  strength 
to  keep  the  promise. 


j-s.*' 
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This  is  jour  rock  of  strengrtli.  Go  on,  mj  brotheri  and  proq>ery  till 
Ireland  and  the  whole  earth  be  converted  to  your  holy  principle  of 
temperance.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  a  spark  of  the  temperance  fire 
that  glows  in  your  heart ;  and  may  I  have  your  prayers  and  your 
blessing,  and  you  shall  continue  to  have  that  o^  my  dear  sir. 

Your  faithful  but  unworthy 

Brother  and  fellow-labourer, 
Hexbt  Gwtther, 

Vicar  of  Yardlev. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Famine — Its  Effects  and  Causes— Ireland  before  the  Famine 
—The  Blights  of  1845  and  1846 — Father  MatheVs  CJorrespondence 
with  the  Grovernment — ^Timely  Appeal — ^The  Famine  setting  in. 

TOO  soon,  alas!  arose  a  state  of  things  which,  while 
materially  influencing  the  Temperance  movement, 
brought  about  a  social  revolution  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, and  the  gravest  results.  The  history  of  the  Irish 
Famine  is  yet  to  be  written;  and  no  event  of  modern 
times  more  requires  an  able  and  impartial  pen  than  that 
terrible  calamity,  which  filled  the  land  with  horrors  for 
which  a  parallel  can  only  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Boccaccio 
or  De  Foe — which  counted  its  victims  by  hundreds  of 
thousands — which  originated  an  emigration  that  has  not 
yet  exhausted  the  strength  of  its  fatal  current — which 
caused  twenty-three  millions'  worth  of  property  to  change 
hands,  called  into  existence  a  new  race  of  proprietors,  and 
swept  into  poverty,  banishment,  and  oblivion,  many  a  once 
opulent  family,  and  erased  from  the  bead-roll  of  the  Irish 
gentry  many  a  proud  and  distinguished  name.  That  history 
is  yet  to  be  written,  and  will  be  best  written  when  time  shall 
have  brought  with  it  a  more  impartial  spirit  and  a  cooler 
judgment  than  exist  at  this  moment,  while  the  memory 
is  still  too  vivid  and  the  sympathy  too  keen,  for  a  task  so 
grave  and  so  important.  Fortunately  for  the  writer  of 
this  biography,  his  duty  compels  him  to  treat  that  terrible 
event  merely  as  an  episode  in  the  history  of  Father 
Mathew's  career,  and  as  a  means  of  exhibiting,  in  a  more 
striking  manner,  a  character  which  the  misfortimes  of  the 
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country,  and  the  suflFerings  of  its  people,  developed  into  a 
still  brighter  and  purer  radiance. 

To  understand  properly  the  condition  of  Ireland  im- 
mediately preceding  the  famine,  one  has  but  to  turn  to 
the  Report  of  the  Devon  Commission,  which  was  appointed 
in  December  1843,  and  prosecuted  its  enquiries  in  every 
part  of  the  country  during  the  subsequent  year ;  and  in  its 
pages  will  be  seen  more  than  sufficient  eWdence  to  prove 
to  what  extent  misery  and  wretchedness  had  prepared  the 
way  for  the  .ravages  of  blight,  starvation,  and  plague.  A 
single  passage,  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing class,  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose :  — 

A  reference  to  the  evidence'of  most  of  the  witnesses  will  show  thiit 
the  a^cultural  labourer  of  Ireland  continues  to  sutler  the  grvate^t 
privations  and  hardships ;  that  he  continues  to  depend  upon  casual 
and  precarious  employment  for  subsistence;  that  he  is  still  badly 
housed,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  his  labour.  ( hir 
personal  experience  and  observation,  durinj^  our  inquiry,  has  aflorded 
us  a  melancholv  confirmation  of  these  statements;  and  we  cannot 
forbear  expressinjj  our  strong:  sense  of  the  patient  endurance  which  tht» 
labouring  classes  have  generally  exhibited,  imder  suflferings  greater,  we 
believe,  than  the  people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  have  to  sustain. 

Upon  the  ill-paid  labour  of  his  hands,  and  the  produce 
of  a  patch  of  potato  ground,  which  he  rented  at  a  high  rate, 
or  for  which  he  mortgaged  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
working  days,  the  Irish  labourer  exclusively  exi.<?ted. 
This  patch  of  ground  was  either  let  to  him  manured  and 
planted,  by  the  farmer,  at  an  enormous  rent ;  or,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  his  own  labour,  he  prepared  and  planted 
it  himself.  If  the  crop  turned  out  abundant^  everN-thing 
went  well  with  the  poor  labourer ;  it  fed  himself  and  his 
family,  and  it  fed  his  pig  and  his  poultry ;  it  freed  him 
from  debt  and  liability,  and  it  enabled  him  to  purchase, 
in  the  nearest  Unvn  or  vilhige,  those  necessaries  which 
were  required  by  his  condition  in  life.  But  if  the  crop — 
the  one  and  only  crop — failed  Mm,  then  misery,  and  debt. 
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and  hunger,  and  sickness,  were  the  lot  of  the  Irish  agri- 
cultural labourer. 

The  class  above  the  labourer — namely,  the  small 
farmers,  holding  a  few  acres  of  land  on  a  tenancy  at  will 
— were  but  little  better  off  than  those  who  were  *  badly 
housed,  badly  fed,  and  badly  clothed.'  The  great  majority 
of  this  class  had  no  capital  other  than  their  own  labour, 
.  or  that  of  a  miserable  dependent,  to  whom  they  let  out  a 
patch  of  ground  in  con-acre,  for  a  potato  garden ;  and 
having,  as  a  rule,  neither  lease,  nor  security  of  any  kind, 
to  protect  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  the  small  farmers 
were  generally  satisfied  with  raising  a  scanty  crop  from 
the  soil,  and  content  with  the  poorest  fare,  and  the 
meanest  dwelling — the  principal  result  of  their  hard  toil 
being  absorbed  in  the  rent,  which  was  too  often  exorbitant 
in  amount.  A  large  proportion  of  this  class  of  small 
farmers  held,  not  directly  from  the  landlord  of  the  estate, 
but  under  middlemen,  who,  having  obtained  long  leases 
at  easy  rents,  lived  as  gentlemen  upon  the  toil  of  the 
wretched  serfs  whom  they  called  their  tenants,  and  among 
whom  the  land  was  cut  up  into  small  holdings. 

The  landlords  of  Ireland  were  then — just  preceding  the 
famine — suffering  as  well  for  the  sins  of  their  predecessors 
as  from  th6ir  own  extravagance.  As  a  rule,  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland  was  crushed  under  an  accumulated 
load  of  debt  and  encumbrance ;  and  many  of  the  finest 
estates  in  the  country  were  well-nigh  ruined,  and  almost 
laid  waste,  by  the  destructive  litigation  and  still  more 
destructive  management  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Thus  there  was  an  embarrassed  gentry,  a  harassed  or 
discouraged  tenantry,  and  a  labouring  population  whose 
very  existence  depended  upon  the  chances  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  success  or  fciilure  of  a  delicate  and  susceptible 
tuber.  Manufacturing  industry  was  limited  to  a  few 
counties,  and  a  few  large  towns  in  these ;  and  commerce  did 
not  extend  its  beneficial  influence  beyond  the  sea-board, 
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principally  that  facing  the  western  shores  of  England. 
No  country,  in  fact,  could  be  worse  prepared  to  meet  the 
coming  danger,  or  ride  out  the  storm  which  so  soon  dark- 
ened the  heavens.  And  when  the  storm  broke  forth  in  its 
fury,  helplessly  the  poor  ship  laboured  in  the  trough  of 
the  angry  sea,  no  vigorous  hand  at  the  helm,  and  water 
entering  at  every  yawning  seam. 

From  1817  to  1839,  there  had  been  repeated  &ilures  of  ^ 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  some  partial,  and  some  more 
general  in  their  destruction;  and  each  failure  was  at- 
tended with  the  invariable  results — famine  and  pestilence. 
Those  whom  the  hunger  spared  the  typhus  smote,  and  the 
red  hue  of  tlie  rural  graveyard  gave  fatal  evidence  of  the 
consequences  of  a  potato  blight 

In  1822,  an  abundant  harvest  was  gathered  in  and 
stored ;  but  the  potato  rotted  in  the  pits,  on  account  of 
the  wetness  of  the  groA^ing  season,  and  it  was  not  until 
an  advanced  period  of  the  year  that  the  unhappy  people 
were  conscious  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  them. 
The  most  energetic  efforts  were  made  to  mitigate  the 
distress,  which  was  felt  in  its  worst  form  in  the  pn)vinces 
of  Munster  and  Connaught.  Large  subscriptions  were 
raised,  and  local  committees  formed,  throughout  Ireland; 
and  the  people  of  England,  whose  liveliest  sympathy  was 
excited  by  the  sufferings  of  their  Irish  brethren,  raLseil  a 
sum  of  nearly  200,000/.  for  their  relief.  Of  the  44,000/. 
th(»n  raised  in  Ireland,  41,000/.  were  subscrilH^d  in  the 
distressed  pro\inces  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  and  but 
3,000/.  in  Ulster  and  Leinster,  which  had  escaptnl  the 
calamity.  The  entire  amount,  either  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, fi)r  public  works  or  other  modes  of  relief,  or  raised 
by  individual  subscription,  was  somewhat  over  t)00,00()/. 

In  1832,  severe  distress  was  felt  in  Gal  way.  Mayo,  and 
Doncigal,  from  a  partial  failure  of  the  potato  the  year 
before,  the  result  of  violent  storms  and  heavy  rains.  In 
this  instance,  private  benevolence,  partly  assisted  by  go- 
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vemment  aid,  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessity ;  and  a 
plentiful  harvest  soon  obliterated  the  traces  of  local 
suffering.  England  contributed  74,410/.  to  the  relief  of 
Ireland  on  this  occasion ;  and  Ireland  raised,  by  voluntary 
effort,  the  sum  of  30,000Z.  The  Government  advanced 
40,000/.,  which  was  partly  expended  in  public  works,  and 
partly  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  food. 

On  occasions  subsequent  to  1831,  and  previous  to  1845, 
the  potato  partially  failed,  but  not  to  any  extent  requiring 
notice. 

The  blight,  which  was  the  precursor,  but  not  the  actual 
cause,  of  the  famine,  first  appeared  in  1845,  in  the 
autumn  of  that  yean  It  had  appeared  the  previous  year 
in  North  America,  and  again  in  1845  and  1846 — its 
second  appearance  being  the  most  destructive  to  the  plant 
The  disease  manifested  itself  in  Ireland  in  the  lat^  crop, 
the  eariy  crop  having  been  comparatively  untouched.  Late 
in  the  autumn,  it  was  found  that  the  potato  was  rotting ; 
and  among  the  first  to  apprise  the  Government  of  the 
fact  was  Father  Mathew,  whose  frequent  journeys  through 
all  parts  of  the  country  rendered  him  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  condition.  Mr.  Richard  Pennefather, 
the  then  Under  Secretary  in  Dublin  Castle,  gratefully 
thanked  him  for  the  information  which  he  afforded,  and 
the  suggestions  which  he  made.  The  announcement  of 
this  calamity  excited  considerable  apprehension,  and  the 
Government  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Playfair  and  Mr,  Lindley  specially  reported,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1845,  'on  the  present  scarcity  of  the  potato 
crop,  and  on  the  prospect  of  the  approacliing  scarcity.' 
They  say : — 

We  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  one  half  of  the 
actual  potato  crop  of  Ireland  is  either  destroyed,  or  remains  in  a 
state  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  We  moreover  feel  it  our  duty  to 
apprise  you,  that  we  fear  this  to  be  a  low  estimate. 

B  B  2 
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The  Commissioners  of  Enquiry,  in  their  Report,  dated 
the  20th  of  January,  1846,  fully  corroborate  this  state- 
ment. 

It  appears  (they  say),  from  undoubted  authority,  that  of  thirty- 
two  counties,  not  one  has  escaped  failure  in  the  potato  crop ;  of  130 
Poor  Law  Unions,  not  one  is  exempt.  .  «  • 

The  poor-houses  will,  without  doubt,  be  found  a  most  important 
means  of  relief,  and  we  consider  it  a  most  providential  circumstance 
that  such  an  extensive  resource  is  available  against  a  calamity  more 
widely  extended,  and  more  serious  in  its  nature,  than  any  that  has 
affected  the  Irish  people  since  the  year  1817. 

In  the  end  of  November,  1845,  the  ovens  in  the  naval 
dockyards  were  set  at  work,  making  biscuit  for  storing,  to 
be  used  in  case  of  necessity ;  and  in  the  following  month 
the  Government  arranged  with  Messrs.  Baring  for  a  sup- 
ply of  Indian  com  and  meal,  to  the  extent  of  100,000/.,  to 
be  shipped  from  the  United  States,  and  transmitted  to 
Cork,  there  to  be  kept,  as  in  a  central  depot.  The  fact  of 
this  order  having  been  given  was  kept  secret  from  the 
trade  as  long  as  possible. 

Father  Mathew  was  met,  in  the  course  of  his  mission, 
by  an  officer  of  the  Government,  who  obtained  from  him 
much  valuable  information,  as  the  following  extract  from 
that  official's  letter  will  show : — 

COHHISSABT  GbNEEAL  HeWETSON  TO  Mb.   TrKVELTAX. 

Cork:  Jwi,  10,  184e. 
I  hare  parsed  through  several  counties,  and  travelled  with  some 
intelligent  men,  hoth  landlords  and  farmers,  and  with  Father  Mathew 
from  Clonmel ;  they  estimate  the  loss  by  disease  as  one-third  of  the 
potato  crop.  Father  Mathew,  who  has  been  travelling  through  the 
country  for  the  la:«t  four  months,  said  he  hoped  the  majority  of  the 
people  would  yet  be  able  to  hold  a  sufficient  number  of  good  potatoes  for 
seed :  but  it  is  impossible  to  judge,  at  present,  how  far  they  will  turn 
out  in  the  pit*.  .  .  .  Father  Mathew,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  countrj'  and  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders,  gave  me  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  information,  and  among  other  things,  touching  the 
working  of  the  I'oor  Law  Unions.  .  .  .  The  Father  looked  upon  mo 
as  a  gentleman  travelling  on  his  ovra  affairs,  seeking,  at  the  same  time, 
information  as  a  stranger. 
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Commissary  Hewetson  was  stationed  in  Cork,  and  wa^ 
thenceforward  in  frequent  communication  with  Father 
Mathew.  Writing  on  the  24th  of  February,  1846,  he 
says :  — 

Father  Mathew  has  been  with  me  to-day.  I  gave  him  your  letter  to 
read ;  of  course  he  felt  gratified  by  your  remarks.  He  fiilly  agrees 
with  m^j  that  the  meal,  once  ground,  with  the  light  com  sifted, 
according  to  a  sample  I  sent  you,  is  the  proper  meal  for  the  elates 
who  need  it. 

Fortunately,  the  grain  crop  of  1845  was  imusually 
abundant ;  and  though  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
potato  crop  was  destroyed,  there  still  remained  enough  to 
last  the  people  for  some  time.  So  that,  although  the 
distress  was  severe  in  many  localities,  it  in  no  instance  as- 
sumed the  dreadful  features  which  were  soon  to  be  almost 
universal  throughout  the  country.  A  blight,  however 
partial  in  its  character,  was  far  from  being  a  fortunate 
preparation  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  principal  food 
of  a  nation. 

The  Irish  are  a  sanguine  and  a  devout  people ;  and  im- 
plicit trust  in  the  mercy  of  Providence  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  forms  in  which  their  piety  is  manifested.  Not 
that  they,  in  this  instance,  blindly  relied  upon  Providence, 
without  adopting  every  human  means  of  endeavouring  to 
secure  success  in  their  industry ;  for  the  partial  failure  of 
1845  only  incited  the  people  of  Ireland  to  make  greater 
efforts  to  till,  and  sow,  and  plant,  for  the  harvest  of  1846. 
How  terribly  their  hopes  were  disappointed,  we  may  best 
describe  in  the  affecting  words  of  Father  Mathew,  who 
thus  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Charles)  Trevelyan :  — 

Rkv.  Theobald  Mathkw  to  Mb.  Treveltak. 

Cork,  August  7,  1846. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  deep  solicitude  you  felt  for  our  destitute 
people,  and  your  arduous  exertions  to  presene  them  from  the  calami- 
tous efiects  of  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  last  season.    Complete 
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aucceas  has  crowned  your  efTorta.    Famine  would  have  denolmted  the 
unhappy  country  were  it  not  for  your  wise  precautiona. 

Divine  Providence,  in  its  inscrutable  waya,  haa  again  poured  out 
upon  us  the  vial  of  its  wrath.  A  bloat  more  deatructive  than  the 
aimoom  of  the  desert  has  passed  over  the  land,  and  the  hopea  of  the 
poor  potato  cultivators  are  totally  blighted,  and  the  food  of  a  whole 
nation  has  perished.  On  the  27th  of  last  month  I  passed  from  Cork 
to  Dublin,  and  this  doomed  plant  bloomed  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  Ketuming  on  the  Srd  instant,  I  beheld,  with 
sorrow,  one  wide  waste  of  putrefying  vegetation.  In  many  places  the 
wretched  people  were  seated  on  the  fences  of  their  decaying  gar- 
dens, wringing  their  hands,  and  wailing  bitterly  the  destruction  that 
had  left  them  foodless. 

It  is  not  to  harrow  your  feelings,  dear  Mr.  Trevelyan,  I  tell  this  tale 
of  woe.  No,  but  to  excite  your  sympathy  in  behalf  of  our  miserable 
peasantry.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  capitalists  in  the  com  and  flour 
trade  are  endeavouring  to  induce  Government  not  to  protect  the 
people  from  famine,  but  to  leave  them  at  their  mercy.  I  consider 
this  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable  interference.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
trade  have  nothing  to  do  with  Indian  com ;  it  is,  I  may  say,  a  crea- 
tion of  the  Government,  a  new  article  of  footl  wisely  introduced  ft>r 
the  preservation  and  amelioration  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Insidious 
efforts  were  even  made  to  prejudice  the  people  againi«t  this  new  food. 
Thank  God,  they  were  in  vain,  and  it  is  now  a  favourite  diet ;  and 
ten  thousand  blessinjrs  are  hourly  invoked  on  the  heads  of  the  bene- 
factors who  saved  the  miserable  from  perishing. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  vast  expenditure  incurred  in  providing 
Indian  meal  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato,  but  I  humbly  suggest  a 
cheaper  and  more  simple  plan.  I  have  already  laid  it  before  Mr.  Ked- 
dington,  our  excellent  Under  Secretary'.  If  Government  would  pur- 
chase in  America,  and  lay  up  in  stores  in  the  several  sea-iK)rt8  of 
Ireland,  a  supply  of  Indian  com,  unground,  and  sell  it  at  first  coet  to 
all  who  iR*ill  purchase  it,  it  would  be  soon  bought  up  by  the  countnr 
millers  and  farmers,  and  the  unholy  hopes  of  the  com  speculators 

and  flour  factors  would  be  completely  fmstrated I   am  sii 

unhappy  at  the  prospect  before  us,  and  so  horror-struck  by  the 
apprehen«ion  of  our  destitute  people  falling  into  the  ruthless  hands 
of  the  com  and  flour  traders,  that  I  risk  becoming  troublesome  rather 
than  not  lay  my  humble  opinions  before  you. 

I  eamestly  entreat  of  you  to  look  with  compassion  on  the  poor  of  this 
countr}',  and  to  exert  your  justly  powerful  influence  to  aave  them 
from  unutterable  wretchedness. 

Not  only  was  the  potato  crop  utterly  destroyed,  but 
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oats  and  barley  were  deficient,  and  wheat  was  a  barely 
average  crop. 

In  subsequent  letters,  during  the  same  month,  Father 
Mathew  urged  his  views  upon  the  Government,  and 
pleaded  in  moving  accents  for  his  myriad  clients,  who 
knew  not  that  the  good  man  who  had  devoted  so  many 
years  of  his  life  to  rescue  them  from  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance, was  now  employing  his  well-earned  influence  to 
try  and  save  them  from  the  horrors  of  impending  famine. 
The  letters,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts,  were 
addressed  to  the  same  official : — 

Cork:  August  2*2, 184<(. 
....  I  unqualifiedly  assent  to  your  opinions^  and  hopfr  they  will 
become  the  rule  of  action.  In  defiance  of  the  sophistry  with  which 
it  is  attempted  to  lull  the  Go\'emment  into  a  false  security,  I 
would  not  entrust  our — soon  to  he  foodless— millions  to  affected 
sympathy.  Desperate  cases  demand  desperate  remedies.  More  than 
2,000,000  acres  of  potatoes,  valued  on  the  average  at  20/.  the-  acre, 
are  irrevocably  lost ;  besides,  the  unhappy  cultivators  are  all  in  debt 
to  the  small  country  usurers,  the  loan  funds,  or  the  cruel  sellers  on 
time  of  seed  potatoes  and  seed  com,  at  a  profit  of  cent,  per  cent  I 
hail  with  delight  the  humane,  the  admirable  measures  for  relief 
announced  by  my  Lord  John  Kussell ;  they  have  given  universal 
satisfaction.  But  of  what  avail  will  all  this  be,  unless  the  wise  pre- 
cautions of  Government  will  enable  the  toiling  workman,  after  ex- 
hausting his  vigour  during  a  long  day  to  earn  a  shilling,  to  purchase 
with  that  shilling  a  sufiiciency  of  daily  food  for  his  generally  large 
and  helpless  family  P  The  bonds  of  blood  and  affinity,  dissoluble  by 
death  alone,  associate  in  the  cabins  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  not  only 
the  husband,  wife,  and  children,  but  the  aged  parents  of  the  married 
couple,  and  their  destitute  relatives,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
degree  of  kindred.  God  forbid  that  political  economists  should  dis- 
solve these  ties!  should  ^-iolate  these  beautiful  charities  of  nature 
and  the  Gospel.  I  have  often  found  my  heart  throb  with  delight 
when  I  beheld  three  or  four  generations  seated  around  the  humble 
board  and  blazing  hearth ;  and  I  offered  a  silent  prayer  to  the  great 
Father  of  all,  that  the  gloomy  gates  of  the  workhouse  should  never 
separate  those  whom  such  tender  social  chains  so  fondly  linked 

together. 

Cork :  August  25,  1846. 

This  country  is  in  an  awful  position^  and  no  one  can  tell  what  the 
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result  will  be.  For  the  sake  of  our  commoii  humanityy  I  anzioualT 
hope  that  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty*s  Government  will  adopt  the 
wise  precaution  of  providing  as  large  a  supply  as  possible  of  Indian 
com,  to  protect  the  wretched  people  against  famine  and  peatileDce. 
With  Indian  meal  at  a  penny  per  pound,  we  could,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  set  both  the  one  and  the  other  at  defiance.  At  the  preeent 
price  of  Indian  com,  the  Government  loss  would  be  trifling. 

In  a  letter  of  the  30th  of  September,  Father  Mathew 
justly  takes  credit  for  the  effect  which  the  spread  of  tem- 
perance had  in  maintaining  order  and  tranquillity  under 
circumstances  most  likely  to  lead  to  disturbance  and  out- 
rage: — 

Cork :  September  80,  1846. 

•  •••••••• 

The  measures  of  Government  to  provide  remunerative  employment 
are  above  aU  praise,  yet  have  not  been  accepted  with  gratitude.  The 
treasury  minute  directing  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  lower 
than  that  paid  by  the  farmers,  has  afforded  a  pretext  for  much  dis- 
content. But  no  rate  of  wages  will  save  the  people  from  extreme 
distress,  unless  the  price  of  provisions  be  kept  down.  A  shilling  a  day, 
or  even  one  and  sixpence^  is  nothing  to  a  poor  man  with  a  large 
family,  if  he  is  obliged  to  pay  twopence  per  pound  for  Indian  meal. 
At  present  it  nearly  averages  that  price  in  the  country  districts.  If  I 
may  presume  to  give  an  opinion,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  mim* 
importance  to  keep  down  the  price  of  Indian  or  other  meal,  than  to 
provide  labour.  There  are  so  many  opinions  as  to  the  amount  of 
blighted  potatoes,  and  consequently  of  the  required  quantity  of  com 
as  a  substitute,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
acres  that  were  under  that  crop  throughout  Ireland.  In  one  week 
the  constabulary  force  could  supply  the  most  accurate  information  on 
that  important  subject. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  you  are  not  to  attribute  my  alluding  to  it  to  vanity, 
that  the  late  provision  riots  have  occurred  in  the  districts  in  which 
tht<  temperance  movement  has  not  been  encouraged.  Our  people  ar»» 
as  harmless  in  their  meetings  as  flocks  of  sheep,  imless  when  intiameti 
and  maddened  by  intoxicating  drink.  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  exert 
myst'ir,  as  heretofore,  no  part  of  Ireland  would  remain  unvisiteti ;  but 
the  unavoidable  expenses  of  such  a  mighty  reformation  are  now  an 
insurmountable  ob»ta<*le.  Were  it  not  for  the  temperate  habits  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  peoj)le  of  Ireland,  our  unhappy  countrj* 
would  be  befon*  now  one  wide  scene  of  tumult  and  bhHHlshed.  Thank 
God,  temperance  is  now  based  on  such  a  firm  foundation,  nothing  can 
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weaken  its  stability !    Intemperance,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  will 
never  again  be  the  national  sin  of  the  Irish  people. 

If  possible,  dear  Mr.  Trevelyan,  have  the  markets  kept  doipfty  and 
thus  save  &om  woe  unutterable  our  destitute  population. 

In  the  following  timely  appeal.  Father  Mathew  appears 
more  in  his  character  of  the  temperance  leader,  interpos- 
ing to  protect  the  most  helpless  of  his  followers  from  a 
snare  of  the  worst  description : — 

Rey.  Theobald  Mathew  to  Mr.  Treyeltait. 

Cork :  November  20,  1846. 

Concluding  that  you  now  enjoy  a  little  relaxation  of  your  excessive 
labour,  I  presume  to  address  you  on  a  subject  of^  in  my  estimation, 
the  highest  importance.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  the  utility  of  the  public  works  now  in  progress ;  necessity  gave 
them  birth,  and  they  must  be  executed.  But  it  afflicted  me  deeply 
to  iind  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Government  frustrated,  and  the 
money  so  abimdantly  distributed  made  a  source  of  demoralisation  and 
intemperance.  Wherever  these  benevolent  works  are  commenced, 
public-houses  are  immediately  opened,  the  magistrates,  with  a  cul- 
pable facility,  granting  licences. 

The  overseers  and  pay  clerks  generally  hold  their  offices  in  these 
pestiferous  erections ;  even  some  of  these  officers  have  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  those  establishments. 

It  often  happens  that  the  entire  body  of  labourers,  after  receiving 
payment,  instead  of  buying  provisions  for  their  famishing  families, 
consume  the  greater  part  in  the  purchase  of  intoxicating  drink. 

The  same  deplorable  abuse  takes  place  on  the  different  railway 
lines. 

As  I  have  the  honour  to  address  you,  I  feel  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  non-interference  of  Government  in  the  purchase  of  com,  though 
productive  of  much  suffering,  has  eventuated  in  an  abundant  supply 
of  grain.  Prices  are  rapidly  declining;  and  I  confidently  hope  that 
our  population  will  enjoy  a  comfortable  and  a  comparatively  happy 
Christmas. 

If  Indian  meal  can  be  had  by  the  poor  for  a  penny  a  pound,  all 
danger  of  famine  would  be  at  an  end. 

We  still  follow  Father  Mathew,  whose  letters,  assuming 
darker  colours  as  he  proceeds,  will  afford  the  reader  an 
idea  of  tlie  deepening  horrors  of  the  famine,  which  had 
now  really  set  in.     In  the  next  month  he  thus  writes : — 
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The  Ret.  T.  Mathew  to  Mb.  Tbeteltan. 

Cork :  December  le,  184S. 

Since  last  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you,  I  have  been  in  several 
parts  of  this  wretched  country,  remote  firom  and  near  to  Cork.  I  am 
grieved  to  be*  obliged  to  inform  you  that  the  distress  is  onivenal, 
though  the  people  are  more  destitute  in  some  districts  than  in  otheia. 
Where  the  rural  population  is  dense,  and  was  accustomed  to  emigrate 
during  the  harvest  to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  ta  reap  com  and  dig 
potatoes,  no  understanding  can  conceive,  no  tongue  express,  the 
misery  that  prevails.  The  money  earned  during  the  autumn  enabled 
these  *  spalpeens,'  as  they  are  called,  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  potat<i 
gardens,  and  supply  themselves  and  families  with  clothes  and  other 
necessaries.  This  resource  has  utterly  failed,  as  well  as  their  own 
stock  of  provisions,  and  they  are  now  wholly  dependent  for  their 
means  of  existence  on  Public  Works. 

The  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  peasant  whose  acre  of  potatoes 
has  been  blighted,  has  not  been  sufficiently  estimated.  Bread  stuffs 
to  the  value  of  .W.  would  not  supply  the  loss.  .  .  . 

The  present  exorbitant  price  of  bread  stuffs,  especially  Indian  com, 
places  sufficient  food  beyond  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  Jfrii, 
wometif  and  children,  are  praduaUy  waslimg  axctry.  They  JiQ  tMeir 
stomachs  with  cabbar/e  leaven,  tumip-topSy  &c.  &c.,  to  appear  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger.  There  are  at  this  moment  more  than  five  thousand 
half-starved  >*Tetched  beinjrs,  from  the  country,  begging  in  the  streets 
of  Cork.  When  utterly  exhausted^  thi-y  cratd  to  the  trorkhouse  to  die. 
The  average  of  deaths  in  this  Union  is  over  a  hundred  a  week.  .  .  . 
I  deeply  regret  the  total  abandonment  of  the  people  to  com  and  flour 
dealers.  They  charge  50  to  100  per  cent,  profit.  Cargoes  of  maize 
are  purchased  before  their  arrival,  and  are  sold  like  railway  shart^s, 
passing  through  different  hands  before  they  are  ground  and  ^^old  to 
the  poor. 

We  are  establishing  soup  shops  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  to  supply 
the  poor  with  nutritious  an<l  cheap  cooked  food. 

After  this  long  and  painful  detail,  allow  me,  honoured  dear  sir, 
to  thank  you  for  your  successful  interference  with  respect  to  the 
temptations  held  out  to  the  labourers  on  the  public  works.  When  I 
assure  vou  that  the  few  lines  vou  addressed  to  the  Boartl  of  Works 
accomplished  more  good  than  if  I  hwl  written  volumes  on  the  subje*'t, 
you  will  pardon  me  for  having  added  to  your  multitudinous  and 
most  laborious  duties. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  the  condition  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country  was  becoming  frightful, 
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and  no  doubt  could  be  any  longer  entertained,  even  by 
the  most  sceptical,  that  a  calamity  unparalleled  in  its 
magnitude  had  befallen  the  people.  Death  was  already 
striking  down  its  victims  in  every  direction,  and  masses 
of  the  wretched  peasantry  were  flinging  themselves  into 
the  cities  and  large  towns,  in  the  desperate  hope  that 
there  food  was  to  be  found.  And  as  they  fled  from  their 
desolate  homes,  they  carried  with  them,  in  their  miserable 
clothing,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  the  infection  of  disease 
and  the  seeds  of  death.  A  few  instances  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  more  remote  districts  of  the  county  Cork,  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  1846,  will  prepare  the  reader 
for  the  appalling  horrors  of  1847. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beerhaven,  a  gentleman  visited 
several  cabins,  in  which  lie  saw  their  famishing  and  des- 
pairing occupants  stretched  on  beds  of  damp  and  broken 
straw,  abandoned  by  all  hope,  and  bereft  of  all  energy. 
Their  eyes  were  closed,  and  their  voices  feeble  and  tremu- 
lous. He  besought  them  to  rise,  offered  them  money, 
spoke  to  them  cheerily,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  to 
some  exertion;  but  in  vain.  Theirs  was  a  mental  and 
bodily  prostration  beyond  human  aid,  and  they  continued 
to  lie  still  and  apathetic,  evidently  welcoming  the  death 
whose  shadows  were  fast  closing  around  them. 

In  Crookhaven,  the  daily  average  of  deaths  was  from 
ten  to  twelve ;  and  as  early  as  the  first  Sunday  in  Decem- 
ber, a  collection  was  made  to  purchase  a  public  bier,  on 
which  to  take  the  coffinless  dead  to  the  grave — the  means 
to  provide  coffins  having  been  utterly  exhausted  in  that 
locality. 

In  Skibbereen  numerous  cases  occurred,  in  November 
and  December  1846,  of  the  dead  being  kept  for  several 
days  over  ground,  on  account  of  the  want  of  coffins ;  and 
even  at  so  early  a  period,  there  were  instances  of  the 
dead  being  consigned  to  the  grave  in  the  rags  in  which 
they  died.     Ere  long,  the  name  of  Skibbereen  became  the 
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representative  of  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Famine.  That 
desolate  district  was  one  of  the  longest  to  suffer,  and  the 
slowest  to  recover,  for  in  none  other  was  there  a  greater 
destruction  of  human  life.  Throughout  the  entire  west  of 
the  county  Cork,  it  was  a  common  occiurence  to  see  from 
ten  to  a  dozen  funerals  in  the  course  of  the  day,  during 
the  close  of  1846. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Society  of  Friends — Their  Keports  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Country  and  State  of  the  People — Frightful  Mortality. 

THE  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland  commenced  their 
beneficent  labours  in  December,  1846,  and  sought 
the  cooperation  of  their  brethren  in  Great  Britain  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  Their  appeal  was  attended 
with  the  best  results  in  both  cases,  but  with  extraordinary 
success  in  the  United  States.  The  accoimt  of  their  opera- 
tions is  recorded  in  a  most  interesting  volimie,  published 
in  1852,  the  Report  being  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Pirn.  From  the  Appendix,  which  contains  a 
number  of  highly  valuable  documents,  I  select  some  ex- 
tracts, which  exhibit,  in  simple  and  unexaggerated  lan- 
guage, the  sad  condition  to  which  the  mass  of  the 
population  was  reduced. 

The  Friends  in  London  deputed  certain  members  of 
their  body  to  visit  the  distressed  districts  of  Ireland,  and 
report  upon  the  actual  state  of  things  in  that  country. 
Joseph  Crosfield,  writing  from  Roscommon  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1846,  says: — 

.  .  .  The  total  number  receiving  pay  from  Government  in  the 
county  of  Iloacommon  is  not  less  than  40,000.  Many  of  these 
people  rent  land  from  one  to  five  or  six  acres  each ;  but  from  their 
crops  of  potatoes  having  failed,  they  are  in  no  better  condition  than 
the  common  labourers.  The  price  of  provisions  is  extremely  high  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  poor  paying  28.  Oc?.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. 
for  meal,  and,  when  they  buy  it  in  smaller  quantities,  Ss.  Ad,  per  stone 
for  it ;  so  that  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  family  of  five  or  six  children 
to  support  out  of  M,  per  day  is  scarcely  removed  from  starvation. 
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From  Boyle  he  writes  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month : — 

Tlie  condition  of  the  poor  previously  to  their  obtaining  admissiim 
into  the  workhouse  is  one  of  ^eat  distress ;  many  of  them  declare 
that  they  have  not  tasted  food  of  any  kind  for  forty-eight  hours ;  and 
numbers  of  them  haye  eaten  nothing  but  cabbage  or  turnips  for  days 
and  weeks.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  dreadfuUy  reduced 
state  in  which  they  present  themselves,  the  children  especially  being 
in  a  condition  of  starvation,  and  ravenous  with  hunger. 

From  Carrick-on-Shannon  he  writes  on  the  6th : — 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Poor-house ;  and  as  the  Board  of  Guardians 
were  then  sitting  for  the  admission  of  applicants,  a  most  painful  and 
heart-rending  scene  presented  itself;  poor  wretches  in  the  last  stage 
of  famine  imploring  to  be  admitted  into  the  house ;  women,  who  had 
six  or  seven  children,  begging  that  even  two  or  three  of  them  might 
be  taken  in,  as  their  husbands  were  earning  but  8^.  per  day  ;  which, 
at  the  present  high  price  of  provisions,  was  totally  inadequate  to  feed 
them.     Some  of  these  children  were  worn  to  skeletons ;  their  features 
sharpened  with  hunger,  and  their  limbs  wasted  almost  to  the  bone. 
From  a  number  of  painful  cases  the  two  following  may  be  selected. 
A  widow  with  two  children,  who  for  a  week  had  subsisted  on  one 
meal  of  cabbage  each  day  ;  these  were  admitted,  but  in  so  reduced  a 
state,  that  a  guardian  observed  to  the  master,  that  the  youngest  child 
would  trouble   them  but  a  veiT  short  time.     Another  woman  with 
two  children,  and  near  her  confinement  again,  whose  husband  had 
left  her  a  month  before  to  seek  for  vnrrk,  stated  that  they  had  lived 
for  the  whole  of  this  week  upon  two  quarts  of  meal  and  two  heads  of 
cabbage.     Famine  was  written  in  the  faces  of  this  woman  and  her 
childn^n.  ...  A  great  number  were  necessarily  refused  admittance, 

as  there  were  but  thirty  vacancies  in  the  house 

Throughout  this  journey,  it  was  William  Forster's  obsen'ation, 
that  the  children  exhibit  the  effects  of  famine  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
their  fiu*es  looking  wan  and  haggard  with  hunger,  antl  $eemmif  tike  old 
men  and  women.  Tlieir  Hprightliness  is  entirely  gone,  and  they  may 
be  s«»en  sitting  in  groups  by  the  cabin  doors,  making  no  attempt  to 

play,  or  to  run  after  the  carriages To  do  the  people  justice, 

they  an»  bearing  their  privations  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  patieni*e 
and  fortitude ;  and  very  little  clamorous  begging  is  to  be  met  with 
upon  the  roads. 

William  Edward  Forstor  thus  describes  the  town  of 
West  port,  and  otlier  places,  as  he  saw  them  on  the  18th, 
19th,  and  20th  of  January,  1847:— 
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Tlie  town  of  Westport  was  in  itself  a  strange  and  fearful  sight,  like 
what  we  read  of  in  beleaguered  cities,  its  streets  crowded  with  gaunt 
wanderers  sauntering  to  and  fro  with  hopeless  air  and  hunger-struck 
look ;  a  mob  of  starved,  almost  naked  women,  arotmd  the  poor-house, 
clamouring  for  soup-tickets ;  our  inn,  the  head-quarters  of  the  road- 
engineer  and  pay-clerks,  beset  by  a  crowd  of  applicants  for  work. 

Early  nejct  morning  we  proceeded  to  the  small  village  of  Leenane, 
where  we  found  a  large  body  of  men  engaged  in  making  a  pier  imder 
the  Labour-rate  Act.  This  \'illage  appeared  to  me,  comparatively 
speaking,  well  off,  having  had  in  it  public  work  for  some  weeks,  and 
the  wages  at  pier-making  being  rather  better  than  those  earned  on 
the  roads.  Still,  even  here,  the  men  were  weak,  evidently  wasting 
away  for  want  of  sufficient  food. 

Bundorragha,  the  village  of  which  we  had  heard  so  bad  an  account 
the  previous  evening,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  I  took 
a  boat  to  it,  and  wan  much  struck  by  the  pale,  spiritless  look  and  air 
of  the  boatmen,  so  difierent  from  their  wild  Irish  fun  when  I  made 
the  same  excursion  before. 

Out  of  a  population  of  240, 1  found  13  already  dead  from  want. 
The  simivors  were  like  walking  skeletons;  the  men  stamped  with 
the  livid  mark  of  hunger;  the  children  crying  with  pain;  the 
women  in  some  of  the  cabins  too  weak  to  stand.  WTien  there  before, 
I  had  seen  cows  at  almost  every  cabin,  and  there  were,  besides,  many 
sheep  and  pigs  owned  in  the  village.  But  now  all  the  sheep  were 
gone,  all  the  cows,  all  the  poultry  killed ;  only  one  pig  left ;  the  very 
dogs  which  barked  at  me  before  had  disappeared;  no  potatoes,  no 
oats.  We  ordered  a  ton  of  meal  to  be  sent  there  from  Westport,  but 
it  could  not  arrive  for  some  time.  I  tried  to  get  some  immediate 
help  for  those  who  were  actually  starving ;  there  was  hardly  enough 
of  meal  in  the  village  to  fill  my  pockets,  and  I  was  compelled  to  send 
a  boat  four  miles  to  Leenane,  to  buy  a  small  quantity  there. 

I  met  here  with  a  striking  instance  of  the  patience  of  these  sufferers. 
The  Bundorragha  men  had  been  at  work  for  three  weeks  on  the  roads, 
and  the  men  at  the  neighbouring  village  for  live  weeks ;  owing  to 
the  negligence  or  mistake  of  some  officers  of  the  works,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  of  the  gangsmen,  who  had  gone  themselves  to  Westport 
the  end  of  the  previous  week,  no  wages  had  until  this  morning  been 
received.  While  I  was  there,  the  pay-clerk  sent  a  messenger  over, 
but  still  only  with  wages  for  a  few ;  and  it  was  wonderful,  but  yet 
most  touching,  to  see  the  patient,  quiet  look  of  despair  with  which 
the  others  received  the  news  that  they  were  still  left  unpaid.  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  been  easy  to  find  a  man  who  would  have 
dared  to  bear  the  like  announcement  to  starving  Englishmen 
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We  learned  that  their  wafj^s  did  not  average^  taking  one  week  with 
another,  and  allowing  for  broken  days,  more  than  4«.  Qd,  per  week ; 
in  fact,  for  the  most  distressed  localities  of  Mayo  and  Qalway,  I 
should  consider  this  too  high  an  average.  To  get  to  their  work, 
many  of  the  men  had  to  walk  tive,  or  even  ievem  Irtth  mtZet !  Four 
and  sixpence  per  week  thus  earned,  the  sole  resource  of  a  family  of 
six,  with  Indian  meal,  their  cheapest  food,  at  2s,  lOtL  to  4«.  per  atone ! 
What  is  this  hut  slow  death — a  mere  enabling  the  patient  to  endure 
for  a  little  longer  time  the  disease  of  hunger  P  Yet  even  this  was  the 
state  of  those  who  were  considered  well  off — provided  far  \  and  for 
this  proWsion  the  people  were  everywhere  begging  as  for  their  lives. 
In  some  districts  there  were  no  public  works ;  and  even  where  they 
were,  we  found  that,  though  the  aim  was  to  find  employment  for  one 
man  to  every  five  or  six  souls,  it  was  not  really  given  to  more  than 
one  man  in  nine  or  twelve. 

Writing  from  Clifden,  on  the  20th  of  January,  Mr. 
Forster  says : — 

On  arriving  at  the  smoU  town  of  Clifden,  we  heard  of  four  cases  of 
death  there  from  want,  within  the  last  three  or  four  days.  One 
woman,  wlio  had  crawled  the  previous  night  into  an  out-house,  hmi 
been  found  next  morning  partly  eaten  by  doys.  Another  corpse  had 
been  carried  up  the  street  in  a  wheelbarrow ;  and  had  it  not  been  that 
a  gentleman,  accidentally  passing  by,  had  given  money  for  a  cotfin,  it 
would  have  been  thrown  into  the  ground  merely  covered  with  a  sheet. 
Of  burials  without  cothns  we  heard  many  instances ;  and  to  those  who 
know  the  almost  superstitious  reverence  of  the  IrLsh  for  funeral  riteis 
thev  tell  a  fearful  storv. 

Of  the  village  of  Cleggan,  a  near  point  of  Clifden,  he 
writes : — 

The  distress  was  appalling,  far  beyond  my  power  of  description.  I 
was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  men  and  women,  more  like 
faminhed  dogs  than  fellow-creatures,  whi»8e  figures,  looks,  and  cries 
all  sliowed  that  they  were  sufiering  the  ravening  agony  of  hunger.  .  . 
...  I  went  into  two  or  three  of  the  cabins.  In  one  thrn^  wen*  two 
emmriated  men  hnng  at  full  length  on  the  damp  fioor,  in  their  ragged 
clothes,  too  weak  to  move — actually  worn  down  to  skin  and  Inme.  In 
another,  a  young  man  lay  ill  of  dysentery :  his  mother  had  pawn*'d 
everj'thing,  even  his  shot?s,  to  keep  him  alive;  and  I  shall  never  forgt*t 
the  resigned  uncomplaining  tone  'with  which  he  told  her  that  the  only 
medicine  he  wanted  was  food. 
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Writing  from  Galway  on  the  25th  of  January,  Mr.  Forster 
says,  '  It  was  comforting  to  observe  how  cordially  Soman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,both  lay  and  clerical,  were  uniting 
together  in  common  eflforts  to  save  their  poor  neighbours.* 

In  the  Claddagh,  a  district  of  the  city  of  GtJway  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  the  fishermen  and  their  families,  he 
witnessed  the  following  example  of  the  charity  of  the  poor 
to  the  poor,  the  destitute  to  the  destitute :  — 

In  one  small  wretched  hovel,  in  which  were  huddled  together  three 
families,  I  saw  a  young  mother,  whose  rags  were  reaUy  no  covering, 
much  less  a  protenction  against  the  weather ;  but  even  here  I  foimd  an 
instance  of  charity  that  would  shame  many  a  wealthy  home.  A  poor 
blind  woman  was  crouching  upon  the  floor ;  and  my  companion  told 
me  she  was  no  relation  to  the  other  inmates,  but  that  they  supported 
her  and  gave  her  house-room  out  of  kindness.  Even  the  very  nets 
and  tackling  of  the  poor  fishermen  were  pawned. 

Writing  of  the  general  impressions  of  his  melancholy 
tour,  Mr,  Forster  says : — 

When  we  entered  a  village,  our  first  question  was,  how  many 
deaths  ?  '  The  hunger  is  upon  ua,  was  everywhere  the  cry,  and  in- 
voluntarily we  found  ourselves  regarding  this  hunger  as  we  should 
an  epidemic ;  looking  upon  starvation  as  a  disease.  In  fact,  as  we 
went  along,  our  wonder  was  not  that  the  people  died^  but  that  they 
lived ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  any  other  country  the 
mortality  would  have  been  far  greater ;  that  many  lives  have  been  pro- 
longed, perhaps  saved,  by  the  long  apprenticeship  to  want  in  which  the 
Irish  peasant  has  been  tramed,  and  hy  that  lovely,  touching  charity  which 
prompts  him  to  share  his  scanty  meal  with  his  starving  neighbour,  .  .  . 

Like  a  scourge  of  locusts,  *  the  hunger '  sweeps  over  fresh  districts, 
eating  up  all  before  it.  One  class  after  another  is  falling  into  the 
same  abyss  of  ruin. 

From  Burncourt,  near  Clogheen,  county  of  Tipperary, 
the  Friends  are  informed  that  deaths  from  starvation  were 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  that  corpses  were  buried  at  night 
without  coflSns.  From  Cork  county  the  reports  are  even 
worse.  The  report  of  the  Cork  Auxiliary  Committee, 
written  from  the  city  of  Cork,  and  addressed  to  the  Central 
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Relief  Committee  in  Dublin,  dated  Februaiy  the  SOih, 
1847,  has  this  true  picture  of  the  effects  which  the  general 
starvation,  and  the  terrible  familiarity  with  death,  pro- 
duced upon  a  people  who  above  all  others  are  most 
remarkable  for  their  reverence  for  the  dead : — 

History  records  some  afTecting  instances  of  the  disniption  of  social 
relations,  and  the  severance  of  domestic  ties,  in  the  depth  of  a  nation's 
extremity ;  and  it  is  truly  humiliating  to  witness,  in  one  day,  the 
blighting  effects  of  this  calamitous  visitation  in  the  character  and 
habits  of  our  afflicted  peasantry ;  no  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  in 
many  instances  but  little  attention  paid  to  the  dying ;  whilst  funerals 
—once  the  noted  occasions  of  their  humble  display — ^but  rarely  at- 
tract the  interest  of  surviving  relatives  and  friends. 

Skibbereen  is  described  as '  one  mass  of  famine,  disease, 
and  deaths  the  poor  rapidly  sinking  under  fever,  dysenteiy, 
and  starvation.  Here,  so  early  as  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1847,  there  was  constant  use  for  a  coffin  with 
moveable  sides,  in  which  the  dead  were  borne  to  the  grave, 
and  there  dropped  into  their  last  resting-place.  But  as 
weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  the  mortality  was  multiplied. 
Skibbereen,  which  had  sent  large  quantities  of  agricultural 
produce  to  other  markets,  in  the  year  before  the  fatal 
blight,  now  depended  altogether  on  foreign  food  for  the 
daily  support  of  its  inhabitants. 

A  gentleman  writing  from  the  county  of  Armagh  on  the 
23rd  of  February,  shows  that  things  in  that  county  were  as 
bad  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  In  the  parish  of  Tarta- 
raghan,  he  saw  *  the  living  lying  on  straw  by  the  side  of 
the  unburied  dead,  who  had  died  three  days  before.' 

From  Ballyjamesduff,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  this  ter- 
rible statement  is  made : — 

The  report  of  one  dippenwiry  doctor  this  day  (Februaiy  28)  in,  that 
200  persons  in  this  district  are  <lying  of  destitution,  and  that  fifty  of 
them  are  so  far  gone  that  little  hope  remains  of  their  recovery.  Many 
deaths  from  destitution  have  already  occurred.  At  fir>»t,  this  sad 
fact  was  verified  bv  the  verdict  of  the  coroner ;  but  now  he  is  aeldom 
sent  for,  att  it  would  entail  unneceuary  ej'peHse  an  the  connty. 
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Richard  D.  Webb,  of  Dublin,  addressed  a  series  of  in- 
teresting lett-ers  to  the  Central  Belief  Committee  whilst  on 
a  visit  of  inspection  to  Erris,  Writing  from  Belmullet, 
CO.  Mayo,  on  the  28th  of  May,  he  says : — 

Many  who  saved  money  for  no  other  purpose  were  careful  to 
preserve  a  hoard  to  defray  their  funeral  expenses.  Few  of  the  popular 
customs  appeared  more  firmly  rooted  than  this ;  hut  it  has  heen  swept 
away  like  chafi*  before  the  wind.  .  .  .  Funerals  are  now  rarely  at- 
tended by  more  than  three  or  four  relatives  or  friends ;  they  excite 
little  attention,  and  apparently  less  feeling.  Whole  families  are  ex- 
terminated by  dysentery,  fever,  and  starvation ;  and  this  catastrophe 
has  been  so  common  in  the  west  of  Connaught,  that  it  excites  no 
more  notice  than  would  have  been  occasioned  two  years  ago  by  the 
death  of  an  individual. 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  misery  I  have  witnessed  among  thousands  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  who  at  this  time  never  enjoy  a  full  meal,  and 
cannot  tell  to-day  where  to  turn  for  sustenance  to-morrow,  I  am 
surprised  at  the  absence  of  outrages  amongst  them.  Between  to-day 
and  yesterday,  I  saw  the  corpses  of  a  girl,  a  man,  and  an  old  woman, 
who  died  of  hunger.  This  day  I  saw  a  woman  sinking  into  a  faint, 
while  I  was  giving  out  relief  to  some  peculiarly  wretched  families.  I 
saw  thousands  to-day  of  the  most  miserable  people  I  have  ever  seen. 

In  Erris  whole  families  were  swept  away  by  starvation,  or  fever,  or 
both.  In  one  cabin  I  saw  six  children  l^ing  heads  and  points  on  their 
miserable  beds  on  each  side  of  the  turf  fire,  while  the  father  and 
mother,  wai*t<Mi  and  emaciated,  sat  crouching  over  the  embers.  In 
another  cabin  I  saw  the  father  Ij'ing  near  the  point  of  death  on  one 
side  of  the  fire-place ;  over  the  ashes  sat  a  wretched  little  boy  wholly 
naked — and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hut,  beneath  a  ragge<l  quilt, 
lay  the  body  of  an  old  woman,  who  had  taken  shelter  there  and  died. 
As  she  belonged  to  nobody,  there  was  nobody  to  bury  her ;  and  there 
had  been  many  instances  of  bodies  lying  Jive  or  six  days  unhiriedy  before 
anyone  could  be  induced  by  threats  or  rewards  to  bury  them.  I  saw 
many  graves  made  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cabin  door.  In  some 
places,  bodies  have  been  interred  under  the  floors  on  which  they 
died ;  and  in  others  they  have  been  covered  by  the  ruins  of  the  cabins 
they  occupied ;  this  mode  of  burial  being  resorted  to  as  the  least 
hazardous,  troublesome,  and  expensive. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  Father 
Mathew  with  Government  oflBcials,  while  indicating  the 
deplorable  state  of  things  in  his  adopted  city,  evince  his 
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ceaseless  efforts  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  famine,  and 
protect  the  lives  of  the  people : — 

To  Mb.  Tbeyeltak. 

Cork :  Fd>nury  4^  1847. 

•    ••••••••••    • 

The  soup  kitchens  are  affording  very  great  relief,  and  hare  lightened 
in  an  unexpected  degree  the  pressure  upon  the  com  and  flour  markets. 

We  are  in  a  deplorable  state  in  Cork  from  the  influx  into  the  dtr 
of  more  than  10,000  foodless^  homeless  people,  young  and  old,  from 
several  counties  around  us.  I  am  in  horror  whilst  I  walk  the 
streets,  and  I  return  to  my  besieged  dwelling  in  sadness  and  hope- 
lessness. The  workhouse  has  been  closed^  and  there  is  no  refuge  for 
these  inij«erable  creatures 

As  I  have  been  much  through  the  countiy  latterly,  I  can  assure 
you,  and  with  great  pleasure,  that  agriculture  has  not  been  neglected. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  sown  is  as  large  as  usuaL  ....  In  the 
fond  hope  of  preserving  a  supply  for  seed,  the  poor  con-acre  peasants 
allowed  the  potato  gardens  to  remain  undug I  would  grate- 
fully accept  from  you  one  of  your  improved  querns,  as  a  model  for  the 

instruction  of  our  mechanics. It   should  be  incumbent  on 

soup  committees  to  introduce  flesh-meat,  fish,  or  milk,  into  their  soup : 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  fit  food.  The  multitudinous  deaths  in  the 
workhouses,  especially  amongst  children,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  animal  food. 

I  fervently  pray  that  the  Lord  may  grant  you  every  spiritual  and 
temporal  blessing. 

To  Sir  R.  Routh. 

Cork:  Februarys,  1847. 

For  the  last  six  months  I  have  been  distributing  soup  to  the  des- 
titute, having  proved  its  permanent  utility  during  former  periods  of 
partial  scarcity.  We  find  beans,  peas,  and  biscuit  the  best  ingredients 
to  add  to  the  liquor  of  flesh-meat.  Occasionally,  and  always  on 
Friday,  wo  use  salt  fish.  If  this  latter  were  given  twice  a  week  to 
the  inmates  of  the  difl*erent  workhouses,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  our,  I  may  term  them,  infant  fisheries. 

I  am  delighted  with  Ijord  John^s  measures,  and  I  shall  have  no 
apprehension  about  the  future  fate  of  the  Irish  people  when  once  they 
come  into  operation.  Independent  of  the  beneficial  effect  the  distil- 
lery laws  will  produce,  by  promoting  temperance,  I  rejoice  in  it  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  on  account  of  the  immense  quantity  of  grain  it 
will  save  from  destruction. 
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To  Mb.  Treveltax. 

Cork :  March  4, 1847. 
•  •••••■•• 

To  encourage  our  soup  committees  to  give  gratuitous  food  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises,  now  that  our  workhouse  is  closed  against 
admissions,  I  have  presumed  to  give  to  them  the  three  hoilera  you  so 
considerately  presented  to  me.  Mr.  Bishop  has  promised  to  give  me 
a  very  fine  copper  cooking  apparatus,  with  which  I  expect  to  be  able 
to  rival  M.  Soyer.  My  great  anxiety  is,  to  teach  our  unhappy  simple 
people  to  manage  to  advantage  their  scanty  means.  The  potato 
deluge,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  swept  away 
all  other  food  from  amongst  our  cottagers^  and  sank  in  oblivion  their 
knowledge  of  cookery. 

Last  week  I  travelled  to  Limerick,  and  returned  yesterday;  and 
you  will  be  gratified  to  hear,  that  in  all  directions  the  plough  is  at 
work,  and  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  are  being  sown  in  large  quan- 
tities  I  am  full  of  hope,  and  rely  with  tmbounded  confidence 

in  the  mercy  of  God.  We  are  in  Ilis  Almighty  hands,  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  men.  lie  will  in  due  season  reward,  with  abundance,  the 
resignation  to  Ilis  Divine  will  of  the  most  patient  and  religious  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  famine  now  raged  in  every  part  of  the  afflicted 
country,  and  starving  multitudes  crowded  the  thoroughfares 
of  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Death  was  everywhere — 
in  the  cabin,  on  the  highway,  in  the  garret,  in  the  cellar, 
and  even  on  the  flags  or  side  paths  of  the  most  public 
streets  of  the  city.  In  the  workhouses  to  which  the  pressure 
of  absolute  starvation  alone  drove  the  destitute,  the  carnage 
was  frightful.  It  was  now  increasing  at  a  prodigious  pace. 
The  niunber  of  deaths  in  the  Cork  workhouse,  in  the  last 
week  of  January,  1847,  was  104.  It  increased  to  128  in 
the  first  week  in  February,  and  in  the  second  week  of  that 
month  it  reached  to  164 — or  396  in  three  weeks !  Diu-ing 
the  month  of  April,  as  many  as  36  bodies  were  interred 
in  one  day,  in  that  portion  of  Father  Mathew's  cemetery 
reserved  for  the  free  burial  of  the  poor ;  and  this  mortality 
was  entirely  independent  of  the  slaughter  in  the  workhouse. 
During  the  same  month,  there  were  300  coffins  sold  in 
a  single  street  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  and  these  were 
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cLirSj  required  for  the  mpplj  of  a  single  puidi.  From 
tbfc  27tL  of  D«*inber,  1*4«:%  to  the  middle  of  April  1847, 
the  nuinl>er  of  Liinan  bein^  that  died  id  the  Cork  work- 
hou.*^  was  2,130 !  And  in  the  third%eek  of  the  foDowing 
month  tbe  free  interments  in  the  Mathev  CemeteiT  had 
ris^n  to  277 — as  manv  as  67  haring  heeii  buried  in  one  day. 
The  destruction  of  homan  life  in  other  workhouses  of 
Ireland  kept  pa^e  with  the  appalling  mortality  in  the 
Cork  workhouse.  According  to  official  returns,  it  had 
reache»l  in  April  the  >rft'i/y  average  of  25  per  1,000  in- 
matirs ;  the  actual  number  of  deaths  being  2,706  for  the 
week  en«ling  the  3rd  of  April,  and  2,613  in  the  following 
week.  Yet  the  numl>er  of  inmates  in  the  Irish  workhouses 
was  but  104,455  on  the  10th  of  April — the  entire  number 
of  h«juses  not  having  then  been  completed. 

More  than  100  workhouse  officers  fell  victims  during 
tljds  fatal  vear  to  the  Famine  Fevt-r,  which  also  decimated 
the  ranks  of  thtr  Catholic  clerjiv  of  the  countrv.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  g^ves  the  names  of  30  English  and  Scotch 
pri^rsts  who  sacrificed  their  lives  to  their  zealous  atten- 
dance on  the  immigrant  Irish,  who  carried  the  pestilence 
with  them  in  their  flight  to  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  pestilence'  likewise  slew  its  victims  in  the  fcetid 
hold  of  the  emigrant  ship,  and,  following  them  across  the 
ocean,  immolate<l  them  in  thousands  in  the  lazar-houses 
that  frin^^ed  the  shores  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  meal,  and  cf»ffins,  and  passenger  ships,  was  the 
principal  biLsiness  of  the  time.  A  fact  may  be  mentioned 
which  renders  further  description  of  the  state  of  the 
country  needless.  The  Cork  Patent  Saw  Mills  had  been 
at  full  work  from  December  1846  to  May  1847,  with 
twenty  pairs  of  saws  constantly  going,  from  morning  till 
night,  cutting  planks  for  coffins,  planks  and  scantlings 
for  f(jver  sheds,  and  planks  for  the  framework  of  berths 
for  emigrant  ships. 
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The  People  rash  from  the  Coantry  into  the  Townfl—Instances  of  the 
Destruction  of  Life  amongst  them — An  awful  Spectacle — Father 
Mathew  in  his  Element — He  warns  the  People  against  Intemper- 
ance— America  sends  Food  to  Ireland — The  public  Measures  of 
Belief — ^An  honourable  Testimony. 

THE  destruction  of  life  amongst  those  who  rushed  into 
the  towns,  scared  by  the  naked  horrors  of  the  starved 
country  districts,  was  almost  beyond  belief,  A  single 
instance  will  afford  an  idea  of  this  frightful  carnage. 

In  a  small  house  in  one  of  the  lanes  off  Clarence  Street, 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  of  Cork,  some  two  or  three  families 
from  the  country  had  sought  refuge.  The  writer  was  in 
the  company  of  another  gentleman  of  the  city,  when  his 
attention  was  directed  to  this  wretched  abode  of  famine 
and  pestilence.  A  tall  man,  of  once  powerful  frame,  stood 
leaning  against  the  door-post,  and  apparently  indifferent 
to  everything  in  this  world — even  to  the  moans  and  cries 
which  proceeded  from  a  kind  of  closet,  a  few  feet  from 
where  he  stood.  Every  trace  of  expression,  save  that  of 
blank  apathy,  had  been  banished  from  his  face ;  and  the 
skin  of  his  face,  neck,  and  breast — for  his  discoloured  shirt 
was  open  in  front — was  more  of  the  hue  of  a  negro  than 
of  a  white  man.  It  was  the  dark  colour  of  the  fEunine.  In 
the  front  room  lay,  stark  and  stiff,  stretched  on  the  bare 
floor,  the  dead  bodies  of  two  of  his  children — one  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  the  other  a  boy  of  seven ;  and  in  the  closet,  on  a 
heap  of  infected  straw,  raving  and  writhing  in  fever,  lay  the 
dying  mother  of  the  dead  children,  and  wife  of  the  dying 
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father  and  husband  then  leaning  against  the  door-poet. 
Sixteen  human  beings  sought  an  asylum  in  that  dwelling, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  eleven  were  taken  out  dead  I 

One  or  two  other  facts,  witnessed  by  the  writer  during 
the  month  of  April  1847 — not  in  the  midst  of  some  wild 
mountain  district,  but  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  city — 
will  afford  a  further  idea  of  the  reality  of  the  famine.     The 
writer,   accompanied  by  a   friend,   as   in   the   preceding 
instance,  entered  a  wretched  house  in  the  same  district,  a 
room  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  destitute  family,  who 
had  also  come  in  from  the  country.     On  opening  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  a  miserable  sight  presented  itself.     On 
the  floor  was  the  dead  body  of  an  infant;  on  a  kind  of 
bed — a  bundle  of  straw,  on  which  was  thrown  a  man's  coat 
— lay  the  mother  of  the  child,  tossing  and  moaning  in  the 
delirium  of  fever,  with  another  infant,  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  disease,  lying  collapsed  by  her  side;  and  crouching 
over  the  scanty  embers  of  an  almost  empty  grate,  were  a 
great  gaunt  man,  and  a  little  girl,  her  head  resting  upon 
his  lap.     The  man,  on  whose  shoulders  was  some'  kind  of 
female  garment,  was  nearly  speechless,  and   could  with 
difficulty  articulate  a  word,  or  indeed  be  induced  to  notice 
that  he  was  spoken  to.     The  air  of  the  apartment  was 
thick  and  deadly,  and  the  odour  intolerable^     Fever — the 
true  famine  Fever — was  here  in  all  its  malignity.     The 
mother  was  removed  to  the  nearest  hospital,  whose  wards 
were  then  crowded  with  the  victims  of  the  terrible  typhus, 
and  relief  was  administered  to  the  other  members  of  that 
afflicted  family.     When  the  door  of  that  chamber  was 
opened  in  a  few  days  after,  the  consummation  of  the  tragedy 
was  then  l)eheld.     In  the  middle  of  the  floor,  his  face  tununl 
to  the  boards,  the  father  was  stretched — a  corpse.     Ho 
had  evidently  fallen  in  that  position,  and  died  where  he 
fell.     On  the  straw  which  had  been  recently  occupieii  by 
the  poor  mother,  Liy  one  of  the  children,  also  dead ;  and 
crouched  up  under  the  grate,  with  its  little  arms  crosseii 
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on  its  bosom,  was  another  dead  child.  Of  that  family  of 
seven — five  children  and  their  parents — there  was  but  a 
single  survivor. 

If  it  were  thus  that  the  Famine  and  the  Famine  Fever 
slew  its  victims  in  the  very  midst  of  large  populations, 
one  may  imagine,  though  faintly,  the  awful  horrors  of  the 
coimtry  districts. 

Among  many  others  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  their 
devotion  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  was  a  re- 
spectable gentleman  of  the  city,*  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul — a  society  which,  having  its  origin 
in  Ireland  with  the  Famine,  has  since  then  become  the 
most  important  charitable  organisation  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  The  funeral,  from  the  character  and  position 
of  the  deceased,  assumed  somewhat  of  a  public  nature, 
and  was  attended  by  the  local  bodies,  and  the  society  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member.  Father  Mathew  was  among 
the  clergymen  who  marked  their  respect  for  the  virtues  of 
this  martyr  to  charity.  As  the  procession  reached  the 
church  of  St.  Anne  Shandon,  a  cry  of  horror  was  raised  at 
the  spectacle  which  was  there  beheld.  Under  a  kind  of 
open  shed,  attached  to  a  guard-house  which  has  since  been 
removed,  lay  huddled  up  in  their  filthy  fetid  rags,  thirty- 
eight  or  forty  human  creatures — men,  women,  children, 
and  infants  of  the  tenderest  age — starving  and  fever- 
stricken — most  of  them  in  a  dying  state — some  dead — 
and  all  gaunt,  yellow,  hideous,  from  the  combined  effects 
of  famine  and  disease.  Under  tliis  open  shed  they  had 
remained  during  the  night,  and  until  that  hour — about  ten 
in  the  morning — when  the  funeral  procession  was  pass- 
ing by,  and  their  indescribable  misery  was  beheld  by  the 
leading  citizens  of  Cork,  including  the  Mayor,  and  several 
members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  The  odour  which 
proceeded  from  that  huddled-up  heap  of  human  beings  was 

*  Mr.  John  L>'nch. 
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of  itself  enoagli  to  generate  a  pfaigiie.  On  thdr  ictem 
from  pajring  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  tlie 
member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent,  the  anthorities 
for  carta  to  convey  the  nnfortonates  to  the  workhoaae;  but 
before  they  were  placed,  carefully  and  tendeily,  oo  the 
straw  with  which  the  carts  were  siqiplied,  the  neoeaaiy 
precaution  was  taken  of  sprinkling  their  clothes  plenti- 
fully with  chloride  of  lime,  which  was  also  profusely 
distributed  over  the  place  on  which  they  had  lain  daring 
the  night  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  behold  those  helpless  and 
unconscious  creatures  borne  off  to  almost  certain  death ;  for, 
in  all  probability,  by  the  end  of  the  week,  there  were  not 
five  out  of  the  entire  number  that  had  not  found  a  shallow 
grave  in  the  choked  cemetery  of  the  Union. 

The  public  mind  became  familiarised  with  the  horrors 
which  were  of  daily  occurrence.  A  little  group  clustered 
round  Home  object  in  the  street :  you  enquired  what  was 
the  cauHe  of  the  apparent  interest,  and  you  found  it  was 
some  one  who  had  just  ^dropped  from  the  hunger,'  or, 
perhaps,  it  was  an  emaciated  human  being  who  was 
actually  drawing  his  last  breath  on  the  public  highway  of 
a  populous  city.  I  have  myself  witnessed  more  than  one 
awful  occurrence  of  the  kind.  I  have  beheld  women,  in 
scanty  rags  that  did  not  reach  much  below  the  knee, 
whose  legs  had  no  more  flesh  on  them  than  there  is  on  the 
leg  of  a  crane.  From  knee  to  ankle,  there  was  nothing 
but  bone  and  shrivelled  skin—  not  the  faintest  indication 
of  the  ordinary  calf.  Literally,  the  streets  swarmed  with 
walking  skeletons.  In  every  face  was  care ;  on  every  brow 
was  gloom;  in  every  heart  was  sorrow  and  depression. 
The  healthy  hue  seemed  to  have  been  banished  from  the 
count4>iiance  even  of  youth ;  Uie  brightness  of  the  eye  was 
dimuK'd,  and  the  once  gay  laugh  of  a  light-hearted  people 
was  hushoil.  The  very  atmosphere  was  charged  with 
sorrow  and  suffering  and  death.  It  was  indeed  a  sad 
time  for  that  stricken  people. 
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But  although  there  was  no  class  in  society  that  did  not 
feel  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  hour,  either  through  positive 
loss  of  income,  or  the  multiplied  burden  of  taxation,  there 
existed  a  noble  feeling  of  charity  pervading  the  whole 
community.  Few  indeed  were  there  hard-hearted  enough 
to  refuse  the  application  of  a  suffering  neighbour,  or  to 
turn  the  wandering  beggar  from  the  door,  notwithstanding 
that  infection  was  disseminated  by  the  starving  beings 
who  had  rushed  in  from  the  coimtry,  and  that  in  every  fold 
of  their  wretched  rags  and  filthy  blankets  the  deadly 
typhus  lurked. 

It  was  a  time  truly  in  which  to  try  the  souls  of  men ; 
and  at  no  period  of  his  career  did  the  character  of  Theo- 
bald Mathew  shine  out  with  a  purer  and  holier  lustre,  as 
in  this  terrible  crisis.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  every 
useful  and  charitable  undertaking ;  and  there  were  many 
such  at  a  moment  which  called  into  activity  the  best 
feelings  of  our  common  nature,  and  united  those  who  had 
been  previously  opposed,  in  fraternal  and  Christian  concord. 
Industrial  schools,  clothing  societies,  relief  associations, 
visiting  committees — these  and  similar  efforts  sprang  from 
the  necessity  of  the  time  and  the  compassion  of  the  good ; 
and  there  were  few  of  them  that  did  not  derive  aid  and 
strength  from  the  cooperation  or  countenance  of  Father 
JMathew.  What  influence  he  could  employ,  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  make  a  profit  of 
the  great  necessary  of  life,  upon  every  ounce  of  which  de- 
pended the  safety  of  a  fellow-creature ;  and  by  his  lavish 
and  unbounded  charity — for  the  excess  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  endure  many  a  moment  of  mental  torture — 
he  supplemented  the  public  relief,  and  thereby  rescued 
thousands  from  an  untimely  grave. 

Between  Father  Mathew  and  the  Irish  people  no  ordi- 
nary bond  of  sympathy  and  affection  existed.  He  was 
their  leader  in  a  movement  such  as  the  world  scarcely  ever 
before  witnessed,  and  they  were  his  obedient  and  devoted 
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followers.  If  no  such  link  had  united  them  to  him, 
they  would  have  equally  claimed  his  best  seirices  in  their 
behalf,  and  he  would  have  spared  no  effort  or  sacrifice  for 
their  relief;  but  as  their  leader,  who  had  shared  with  them 
the  joy  and  exultation  of  happy  days,  he  felt  bound,  in  a 
hundred-fold  greater  degree,  to  stand  by  them  in  their 
hour  of  mortal  periL  In  a  letter  addressed  to  an  American 
correspondent,  we  find  this  feeling  strongly  expressed : — 

Cork :  Janiunr  SO,  1847. 
Dear  Mb.  Alles, — ^There  is  no  denre  more  indent  in  mv  brea«t 
than  to  visit  the  United  States,  that  great  and  glorioos  Republic. 
Obstacles,  not  of  great  magnitude,  impeded  my  wishes  heretofore. 
Now,  there  is  an  insurmountable  impediment  in  the  Famine  that 
desolates  our  stricken  land.  It  would  be  inhuman,  it  would  be  a 
flagrant  act  of  baseness,  to  abandon,  in  the  hour  of  their  sorrow,  my 
dear,  my  dying  countrymen — men  who,  in  the  pride  and  joy  of  their 
hearts,  enrolled  thenu>elves,  at  my  word,  tmder  the  banner  of  Tem- 
perance, and  who  now,  though  tempted  to  ^-iolate  the  pledge,  to  drown 
their  agonies  in  drink  and  die,  cling  to  their  sacred  engagements  with 
desperate  fidelity,  braving  everj-  temptation.  A  brighter  day  is 
dawning.  Our  Government  and  the  benevolent  people  of  England 
are  liberally  contributing  to  save  us  fwm  destruction.  Your  happy 
land,  through  its  length  and  breadth,  sympathises  in  our  suiTerings, 
and  is  making  mighty  efforts  for  our  relief.  Tenfold  more  effectual 
would  American  aid  be,  if,  out  of  your  abundance,  bread-stuffs  were 
shipped  for  Ireland,  instead  of  money.  We  are  in  the  deadly  grasp  of 
com  monopolists,' who  compel  stan-ing  creatures  to  pay  10/.  a  ton  for 
what  could  be  purchased  in  your  country  for  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  that  famine  price. 

When  it  will  please  a  Merciful  Providence  to  stay  the  hand  of  the 
Destroying  Angel,  and  bless  with  plenty  old  Ireland,  I  shall  gladly 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  and  gratify  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  great  kindness,  I  am,  with  high 
respect,  dear  Mr.  Allen,  yonr  devoted  friend, 

Theobald  Mathew. 

Not  only  did  Fatlier  Slatliow  expend  his  last  shilling, 
and  involve  liimself  in  new  difficulties,  to  relieve  tlio  starv- 
ing, but  he  availed  liimself  of  every  op])ortiinity  to  wani 
the  people  against  the  sin  and  madness  of  intemperance 
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at  such  a  moment.  Thus  he  continued  to  accept  invita- 
tions to  preach  for  local  charities  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  because,  independently  of  his  desire  to  assist  his 
brother  clergymen  in  promoting  works  of  charity  or  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  religion,  it  aflForded  him  the  occasion 
of  addressing  their  flocks  upon  his  great  theme.  One  of 
the  happiest  of  his  addresses  was  delivered  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Famine,  at  Lisgoold,  a  village  some 
miles  from  Cork.  It  was  spoken  from  the  altar  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  produced  a  profound  impression 
upon  a  congregation  whose  faces  wore  a  sad  and  anxious 
expression ;  for  *  the  hunger '  was  abready  in  many  a  home 
in  the  parish.  An  extract  or  two  from  that  admirable 
address  will  be  found  appropriate  in  this  place : — 

Thousands  upon  thousands  now  pine  in  want  and  woe,  because  they 
did  not  take  my  advice ;  to  them  the  horrois  of  famine  and  the  evils 
of  blight  are  aggravated,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  those  who  listened 
to  me  and  adopted  my  advice,  are  now  safe  from  hunger  and  priva- 
tion, because  they  had  the  virtue  to  surrender  a  filthy  sensual  gratifi- 
cation, and  the  wisdom  to  ^tore  up  for  the  coming  of  the  evil  day. 
Thousands  are  now  perishing,  who,  if  they  had  not  had  the  folly  to  spend 
their  hard-earned  money  in  drink,  in  riot,  and  in  debauchery,  would 
now  be  safe  from  danger,  and  enabled  to  assist,  by  their  charity,  crea- 
tures who  are  now  without  a  friend  to  comfort  or  assist  them.  The 
prison  and  the  poor-house  are  opening  wide  their  doorn  for  many  who 
have  wilfully  brought  ruin  on  themselves  and  their  families,  and  who, 
had  they  only  sense,  would  now  be  among  the  wealthy  of  the  land.  I 
will  not  upbraid  such  victims  for  the  past,  I  would  rather  cheer  and 
console ;  I  would  rather  tell  them  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  that  no 
one  should  despair,  that  there  is  still  balm  in  Gilead,  still  a  physician 
there.  I  would  assure  them  that  the  oldest  and  most  inveterate  habit 
can  be  overcome  by  a  simple  efibrt  of  moral  courage,  by  one  virtuous 
resolution.  Habit  and  custom  tyrannise  over  men,  because  they  want 
courage  to  face  and  oppose  their  tyrants ;  but  the  strongest  chain  of 
passion  that  ever  fettered  the  soul,  and  led  man's  senses  captive,  can 
be  broken  by  a  bold,  a  virtuous  efibrt  The  pledge  which  I  ask  you 
and  others  to  take,  does  not  enslave,  it  makes  free — free  from  vice, 
free  from  passion,  fr-ee  from  an  enslaving  habit  The  fewer  passiona 
that  rule  us,  the  freer  we  are ;  and  no  man  is  so  free  as  the  man  who 
places  himself  beyond  and  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation  ]  for,  as  the 
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Scripture  says,  those  wlio  court  danger  shall  perish  therein.  The 
freedom  which  I  adyocate  is  one  you  can  ohtain  without  any  sacrifice 
of  health,  of  pleasure,  of  money,  or  of  comfort  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  add  to  your  health,  your  wealth,  your  pleasure,  and  your  comfort 
Temperance  brings  blessings  in  both  hands ;  blessings  for  time,  and 
blessings  for  eternity.  Let  the  drinker  of  strong  drink  examine  hie 
past  life,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  darkest  momenta  of  hia 
life  have  borrowed  their  murky  hue  from  intemperance.  I  never 
knew  a  young  man  or  young  woman  to  go  astray,  and  walk  in  the 
ways  of  lewdness,  whose  departure  from  the  path  of  virtue  was  not 
chiefly  from  the  influence  of  strong  drink. 

•  ...•••• 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  pledge.  No  man  performs  his 
duty  better  than  a  teetotaller ;  no  man  is  better  able  to  brave  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  season.  I  am  now  in  the  habit  of  travelling  con- 
stantly during  the  last  nine  years,  in  heat  and  cold,  in  rain  and  snow, 
by  day  and  night ;  and  I  have  never  8ufi*ered  any  serious  inconvenience 
from  it,  because  I  was  a  teetotaller  ,*  and  now,  thank  God,  I  am  as 
active  and  as  full  of  energy  as  ever,  and  as  determined  now  as  I  was 
nine  years  ago,  to  devote  myself  to  the  great  cause  of  reformation, 
and  moral  as  well  as  social  advancement.  I  never  knew  what  true 
happiness  was  until  I  became  a  teetotaller ;  for  until  I  became  so,  I 
could  never  feel  that  I  was  free  or  out  of  dan^r,  or  could  say  to 
myself,  with  confidenco,  that  I  would  not  at  one  time  or  another  be 
that  most  degraded  thing,  a  dnmkard.  Let  no  one  toll  me  that  he  is 
safe  enough,  that  lie  has  no  occasion  to  take  the  pledge,  that  he  is 
above  temptation.  There  is  no  one  strong  enough  or  firm  enough  to 
resist  temptation ;  no  one  so  strong  or  firm  that  ho  may  not  falL 
I  have  seen  the  stars  of  the  heavens  fall,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
laid  low.  I  have  Rcen  the  proudest  l>oastors  humbled  to  the  dust, 
steeped  to  the  ver}'  lips  in  poverty,  and  sunk  in  dishonoured  graves. 

I  am  here  in  the  name  of  the  Ix)rd.  I  am  here  for  voiir  ^rood.  This 
is  a  time  to  trv  men*s  souls;  and  that  man  or  that  woman  must  be  a 
monster  who  wouhl  drink  while  a  fellow-creature  was  dying  for  want 
of  food.  I  don*t  blame  the  brewers  or  the  distillers — I  blame  those 
who  make  them  so.  If  thov  could  make  more  moncv  in  anv  other 
way,  they  would :  but  so  long  ns  the  people  art^  mad  enough  to  buv 
and  drink  their  odious  manufacture,  thcv  will  continue  in  the  trade. 
Is  it  not  a  terrible  thing  to  think  that  so  much  wlioli'snnie  grain,  that 
Otxl  intended  for  the  support  of  human  life,  should  be  converted  into 
a  maddening  poison,  for  the  destruction  of  man's  body  and  soul  ?  By 
a  calculation  recently  made,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  if  all  the  grain 
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now  coBTerted  into  poison,  were  devoted  to  its  natural  and  legitimate 
use,  it  wotdd  afford  a  meal  a  day  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  land !  The  man  or  iooman  who  drinks,  drinks  the  food  of  the  starv^ 
ing ;  and  is  not  that  man  or  woman  a  monster  who  drinks  the  food  of 
the  starving  P 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  country  or  among 
what  people  the  most  active  sympathy  was  displayed 
towards  the  suffering  people  of  Ireland.  The  generosity 
of  the  people  of  England  of  all  classes  was  most  munificent ; 
but  the  practical  benevolence  of  America  was  in  a  special 
degree  cheering  and  timely.  In  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  States,  meetings  were  held  in  the  early  part  of 
1847,  to  raise  money  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  these 
meetings  were  attended  by  the  most  influential  men  of  the 
coimtry.  Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  presided  over  a  meeting  held  in  that  city  on 
the  28th  of  January  1847 ;  and  the  noble  charity  displayed 
on  that  occasion  wiped  out  the  last  trace  of  the  blood  shed 
in  the  riots  of  1844.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  presided  over  a  meeting  held  in  Washington.  In 
New  York  and  Boston  the  same  sympathy  was  felt,  and  the 
most  active  exertions  were  made  to  afford  tlie  description 
of  relief  then  most  required  by  Ireland.  Providence  had 
vouchsafed  that  to  America  which  it  had,  for  wise  reasons, 
denied  to  Ireland—  an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  man ; 
and  America,  in  giving  from  her  abundance  to  her  dis- 
tressed sister,  proved  how  beautiful  and  holy  is  that  bond 
of  humanity  which  links  nations,  even  the  most  remote, 
in  one  great  family,  sympathising  with  each  other's  joy 
and  sorrow. 

On  Monday  the  13th  of  April,  a  noble  sight  .might  be 
witnessed  in  Cork  Harbour — the  sun  shining  its  welcome 
on  the  entrance  of  the  unai^ied  war-ship  *  Jamestown,' 
sailing  in  under  a  cloud  of  snowy  canvas,  her  great  hold 
laden  with  bread-stuffs  for  the  starving  people  of  Ireland. 
It  was  a  sight  that  brought  tears  to  many  an  eye,  and 
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prayers  of  gratitude  to  many  a  heart.  It  was  one  of  those 
things  which  a  nation  remembers  of  another  long  after 
the  day  of  sorrow  has  passed.  Upon  the  warm  and 
generous  people,  to  whom  America  literally  broke  bread 
and  sent  life,  this  act  of  fraternal  charity,  so  gracefuUy 
and  impressively  offered,-  naturally  produced  a  profound 
and  lasting  impression,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  to  this 
moment. 

The  noble-hearted  commander  of  that  unarmed  ¥rar- 
ship  was  thus  favourably  introduced  to  Father  Mathew : — 

Boston,  U.S. A. :  March  27, 1S47. 

Deab  Sir, — This  will  introduce  to  you  the  commander  of  the 
United  States  unarmed  ship,  the  '  Jamestown/  Robert  B.  Forbes,  Esq., 
who  has  nobly  volunteered  his  services  to  convey  to  your  shores  a 
cargo  of  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  make  this  philanthropic  countrjrmau 
of  ours  known  to  one  who  is  personally  known  to  me,  and  to  millions 
in  both  hemispheres,  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  race. 
In  Mr.  Forbes  you  will  find  one  of  nature*s  nobles,  who,  leaving  the 
endearments  of  home  at  this  boisterous  season,  crosses  the  ocean  to 
imitate  His  and  our  Saviour,  to  feed  the  hungry  and  raise  the  de- 
sponding. To  you,  my  excellent  friend,  I  cordially  commend  him, 
hoping  at  no  distant  day  to  grasp  your  hand,  and  welcome  you  on 
our  shores,  and  then  assure  you  that  our  sympathies  and  hearta 
are  onO;  though  separated  by  the  ocean  and  a  different  faith. 

With  high  esteem,  your  friend, 

John  Tappax, 

The  Very  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew. 

Father  Mathew  lost  no  time  in  paying  his  respects  to 
Captain  Forbes,  who  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  meeting  and  knowing  the  man  with 
whose  name  he  had  been  so  long  familiar,  and  spoke  of 
the  impatience  of  the  American  people  to  receive  him 
among  them.  Captain  Forbes  concluded  by  ofiFering 
Father  Mathew  a  passage  in  the  *  Jamestown;'  which 
oflfer  was  gratefully  declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  state 
of  the  country  required  the  best  exertions  of  every  one 
who  could  in  any  way  assist  her,  and  that  it  would  be  an 
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unpardonable  crime  to  desert  her  in  the  hour  of  her  direst 
necessity. 

The  commander  of  the  United  States  frigate  'Mace- 
donian,' another  American  bread-laden  ship-of-war,  also 
desired  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  Father  Mathew  to 
the  States  in  his  ship :  — 

United  States  Frigate  *  Macedonian.' 
New  York :  May  15, 1847. 

Revkbekd  and  respected  Fatheh, — This  frigate  will  leave  for 
Ireland  and  Scotland  some  time  during  the  present  month ;  and 
having  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  your  reverence  to  visit 
this  country  during  the  summer,  I  take  the  liberty  of  respectfully 
offering  to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  returning  with  me. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  honour  of  your  com- 
pany on  my  homeward  voyage;  and  I  can  only  assure  you  that, 
should  you  determine  to  accompany  me,  no  pains  shall  be  spared  to 
make  your  voyage  as  pleasant  to  yourself  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
profitable  to  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  high  regard,  consideration,  and  respect 
from 

George  C.  De  Kay, 
Commander  of  U.  S.  F.  '  Macedonian.' 

To  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Mathew,  Cork. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  biography  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  and 
the  Government  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress ;  or  within  the 
province  of  the  writer  to  attempt  a  criticism,  much  less  to 
paps  judgment,  upon  the  merits  or  the  shortcomings  of 
those  measures,  or  the  mimner  of  their  administration. 
This  properly  belongs  to  the  historian  who  writes  the  his- 
tory of  the  Irish  Famine.  But  it  is  much  to  be  deplored 
that  the  works  undertaken  at  that  time,  with  a  view  to 
provide  employment,  were  not  in  most  instances  of  a 
remunerative  character,  and  that  some  such  scheme  as 
that  proposed  by  Lord  George  Bentinck — to  lend  jBfbeen 
millions  of  money  for  the  construction  of  the  earthworks 
of  railways — was  not  even  partially  adopted.  For,  while 
it  would  be  untrue  to  state  that  considerable  good  was  not 

D  D 
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accomplished  by  the  works  then  ezecated,  especially  in 
opening  up,  and  rendering  accessible  to  traffic,  remote  or 
hilly  districts  of  the  country ;  it  would  be  equally  untrue 
to  state  that  many  most  useless  and  unprofitable  worki 
were  not  undertaken.  Allowance  must,  however,  be  made 
for  a  time  of  panic,  which  is  alvrays  fruitful  of  measures 
of  precipitation,  as  of  blunders  and  disasters.*  The  delay 
in  granting  work  to  a  parish  or  district  was  £Eital  to  life, 
and  the  work  itself  was,  in  fearfully  numerous  instances, 
almost  equally  fataL  Wlien  the  work  was  obtained,  the 
physical  energy  of  the  workman  was  gone ;  and  the  very 
eflFort  to  use  the  spade,  the  wheelbarrow,  or  even  the 
hammer,  accomplished  the  destruction  of  a  life  which 
hunger  and  dysentery  had  undermined. 

In  the  month  of  March  1847,  there  were  employed  on 
the  public  works,  the  enormous  number  of  734,000  persons, 
representing,  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  '  at  a  moderate  estimate 
of  the  average  of  each  family,  upwards  of  three  millions 
of  persons.'  It  being  apprehended  that  the  drawing  away 
of  such  a  vast  amount  of  labour  from  the  ordinaiy  agri- 
cultural operations  of  the  country  would  dangerously 
interfere  with  the  harvest  of  1847,  and  thus  bring  about 
a  renewal  of  the  famine  which  then  afflicted  Ireland,  it 
was  determined  to  substitute  for  these  works  gratuitous 
distributions  of  food ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  a  reduc* 
tion  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  employed  on  the  works 
was  carried  out,  and  the  same  plan  of  reduction  was  per- 
severed in  until  the  new  system  of  gratuitous  relief  was 
brought  into  full  operation.  Even  the  partial  diminution 
of  the  numbers  so  employed  was  attended  with  the  most 

*  In  a  note  to  his  article  in  the  Editthtrgh  JUview,  Mr.  lYevelyan  hai  the 
followinip : — 

<  A  Member  of  the  Board  of  Works,  writing  to  a  ftiend,  obeerved  as  follows  :— 

<  *•  I  hope  never  to  see  snch  a  winter  and  spring  again.  I  can  truly  say.  in 
looking  back  upon  it,  even  now,  that  it  appears  to  me,  not  a  succession  of  weeks 
and  days,  but  one  long  continuous  day,  with  occasional  intervals  of  nightman 
•leep.  Rest  one  could  never  have,  when  one  felt  that  in  erery  siiMiile  km  m  start 
»fmgm  might  dk.**  * 
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serious  consequences,  as  it  tended  to  aggravate  the  distress^ 
which  was  at  its  height  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June.  The  Temporary  Relief  Act  was  brought  into  eflFective 
operation  in  July,  during  which  month  over  3,000,000  of 
persons  received  daily  rations.  The  machinery  by  which 
this  gigantic  system  of  relief  was  administered,  consisted 
of  Relief  Committees  in  each  electoral  division,  with  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Government  Inspector  in  each 
union,  the  entire  being  under  the  control  or  direction  of 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Dublin. 

This  system  of  relief,  which  Sir  John  Burgoyne  exult- 
ingly  described  as  Hhe  grandest  attempt  ever  made  to 
grapple  with  famine  over  a  whole  country,'  was  adminis- 
tered through  more  than  2,000  local  committees,  to  whose 
honour  and  trustworthiness  Mr.  Trevelyan  thus  bore  testi- 
mony:— *It  is  a  fact  very  honourable  to  Ireland,  that 
among  upwards  of  2,000  local  bodies  to  whom  advances 
were  made  under  this  Act  (the  Temporary  Relief  Act), 
there  is  not  one  to  which,  so  far  as  the  Government  is 
informed,  any  suspicion  of  embezzlement  attaches.'  * 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  relief  in  food  was  3,000,000f. ; 
but  the  amount  actually  expended  was  1,557,2 12^.,  being 
nearly  500,000i.  less  than  what  had  been  allowed  by 
Parliament  to  be  raised  under  the  Act. 

*  Article  on  the  *  Irish  Crisis '  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1848. 
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CHAPTER  XXK. 

The  Bishopric  of  Cork — Father  Mathew  is  nominated  by  the 
Clergy — Letter  from  Father  Prout — The  Capuchin's  Beard — De- 
cision of  the  Holy  See  adverse  to  Father  Mathew— Addrviwcs 
from  the  Clergy  and  Laity — He  bears  the  Disappointment  brayely 
— His  Friends  the  Rathbones. 

rpHE  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Murphy,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
X    Cork,  one  of  tlie  most  learned  prelates  of  his  Church, 
died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1847  ;  and  at  the  customary  time 
— a  month  after — the  parochial  clergy  of  the  diocese  met 
for  tlie  purpose  of  nominating  his  successor.     The  clergy 
nominate  by  election ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  candidate 
who  stands  *(Z/<ryn/««im?Ks'  is  appointed  Bishop  by  the  Holy 
See.     But  while  it  is  usual  that  the  clergyman  who  stands 
first  of  the  three  who  are  nominated  by  the  Parish  Priests 
of  the  diocese,  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Episcopate,  it 
occasionally  happens  that  the  Holy  See,  for  reasons  wliich 
it  deems  sufficient,  selects  the  second,  or  even  the  thin!  on 
the  list,  or  goes  out  of  the  list  and  beyond  the  dioceso, 
and  appoints  a  priest  who  has  no  connection  >*ith  the 
diocese,  and  who  pn)])ably  never  dreamed  of  the  mitrt*. 
The  election  is  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop   of  the 
Province  and  his  suffnigans ;  and  the  report  forwanKil  by 
those  prelatcjs  to  Rome  materially  influences  its  dtH.*isio!i. 
The  result  of  the  election — which  was  held  in  Cork  in  the 
montli  of  May — was,  that  P^'ather  Mathew  was  placed  liighest 
on  the  list ;  Jind  as  there  were  but  rare  instances  of  tlie 
election  of  tlie  clergy  being  overruled,  and  the  first  on  the 
list  not  being  appointed  by  the  Holy  See,  it  Wiis  taken  for 
granted  that  Theobald  Mathew  was  in  reality  the  future 
Bishop  of  Cork. 
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The  election  by  his  brother  priests  was  the  crowning 
honour  of  his  life.  It  was  the  most  emphatic  testimony 
that  could  be  borne  to  his  public  and  private  virtues.  The 
delight  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  unbounded ;  and  whenever 
he  appeared  in  the  streets,  he  was  met  with  congratulations 
as  sincere  as  they  were  enthusiastic 

Father  Mathew  himself  looked  with  much  confidence 
to  his  receiving  the  briefs  from  Some  in  due  course,  and 
accepted  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  as  upon  a 
matter  of  which  there  was  no  doubt  whatever.  He  believed 
that  the  cause  which  he  had  so  deeply  at  heart  would  be 
served  by  his  elevation  to  the  mitre ;  and  if  he  had  any 
apprehension  as  to  the  result,  it  was  lest  that  cause  might 
suffer  through  his  failure.  In  the  General  of  his  order,  in 
Bome,  he  knew  he  had  an  influential  supporter ;  and  an 
extract  from  a  letter  he  received  from  a  distinguished 
townsman  and  attached  friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Mahony, 
better  known  to  the  world  of  literature  as  the  witty  and 
erudite  'Father  Prout,'  will  show  how  strong  was  the 
interest  which  the  venerable  Cardinal  Micara  felt  in  his 
career.  The  letter  was  written  from  London,  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1847  :— 

I  left  Rome  as  above  stated,  but  had  previously  ordered  a  bust  of 
the  Irish  Capuchiiif  robed  in  the  cotol  and  habit  of  his  order,  to  be 
executed  by  Ilogan ;  and  although  Cardinal  Micara  was  laid  up  in 
bed  with  the  gout  when  the  present  arrived  in  the  Barberini  Convent, 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  in  calling  next  day,  to  find  it  placed  con- 
spicuously in  his  reception-room,  with  the  inscription  as  follows : — 

FIL.VTER  Til EOB ALDUS  MATHEW, 

0RDINI8  CAPUCCINOKUM ;   TEMPRRANTLS 

IN   IIIBEBNIA    ET   UBIQUB   TKRRABUM 

PROPUONATOR. 

The  Cardinal  several  times  mentioned  to  me  his  displeasure  '  that 
you  had  never  visited  Rome,*  which  I  fully  explained  by  the  nature 
of  your  labours,  and  the  impossibility  of  interrupting  them,  save  at 
the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives  that  depended  upon  your  incessant  toils. 
I  mentioned  that  I  hoped  to  induce  you  to  visit  him  next  October, 
after  the  hanest. 
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When  the  donor  of  the  bust  next  visited  the  Gbidiiia], 
the  latter  asked — *  Where  is  the  beard  of  the  Gapoehiii  ?  * 
'  Beards  are  not  worn  in  Ireland,  yonr  eminencey'  replied 
Mr.  Mahonj.  ^Then  is  Father  Mathew,  the  Capachiiiy 
ashamed  of  his  order?'  demanded  the  Cardinal,  whose 
silver  beard  fell  low  on  his  breast*  The  bust  was  taken 
back  to  the  Irish  sculptor;  and  when  it  reappeared  in  the 
state  room  of  the  Cardinal,  it  was  enriched  with  a  beard, 
at  once  orthodox  and  picturesque. 

There  were  many,  however,  who,  while  joining  in  the 
universal  satisfaction  at  this  signal  mark  of  respect  and 
confidence  which  had  been  paid  to  him  by  his  brother 
priests,  dreaded  that  his  elevation  to  the  responsible 
position  of  the  spiritual  head  of  an  extensive  diocese  would 
have  the  effect  of  taking  him  from  his  great  work  of 
moral  reformation.  Though  the  Church  would  gain  a 
popular  bishop,  the  cause  might  lose  its  powerful,  because 
trusted  leader. 

Immediately  upon  the  result  of  the  election  being  made 
known,  an  address  was  presented  to  Father  Mathew  by 
the  Catholic  clergy  (secular  and  regular)  of  the  city  of 
Cork.  It  bore  the  signatures  of  twenty-three  clerg3nneny 
none  of  whom — inasmuch  as  they  were  not  parish  priests — 
could  have  taken  part  in  the  election.  They  not  unnatu- 
rally desired  to  show  how  thoroughly  they  agreed  in  the 
decision  arrived  at  by  their  revereod  brethren,  who,  pos- 
sessing the  right  to  vote,  had  so  fully  represented  the 
feelings  of  the  general  body  of  the  clergy.  The  address 
and  answer  form  a  fitting  portion  of  this  biography. 

ADDRESS 

FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  CLERGY  OF  THE  CITT  OF  CORK  TO  THE  VERY 
RET.  T.  MATHEW,  MINISTER  PROTINaAL  OF  THE  CAPUCHIN  ORDER  0 
IRKLAND. 

Very  Rev.  dear  Sir, — We,  the  nndorsifrned  Clergrmen  of  the 
City  of  Cork,  hasten  to  convey  to  you  our  warmest  congntiilatMi 
upon  the  high  position  in  which  you  have  been  placed  by  the  cboies 
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of  the  Parish  Priests  of  this  Diocese.  In  so  placing  you,  we  had  not, 
and,  from  circumstances,  could  not  have,  any  part.  The  decision, 
liowever.  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  those  ivith  whom  the  choice 
rested,  merits  and  obtains  our  entire  approval.  This  we  deem  it  right 
to  convey  to  you  in  the  present  form. 

You,  Very  Reverend  dear  Sir,  have  been  associated  in  the  Ministry 
with  some  amongst  us  for  many  years ;  to  others  you  are  endeared  by 
ties  of  aiTection  formed  in  childhood,  and  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  riper  age ;  and  you  are  known  and  esteemed  by  all  as  a 
most  laborious  Priest,  a  consistent  and  ever-active  friend  of  the  Poor, 
and  a  tndy  zealous  promoter  of  every  measure  which  has  for  its 
object  the  interests  and  honour  of  God*8  church  and  the  welfare  of 
God's  people. 

Should  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  confide  to  your  care 
the  charge  of  this  diocese,  the  attainment  of  the  high  objects  of  the 
Episcopal  office  will,  in  your  person,  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ex- 
tensive and  well-deserved  influence  over  all  classes  which  your  many 
and  exalted  \'irtues,  during  a  long  career  of  unexampled  usefulness^ 
have  already  secured  to  you. 

Accept,  Very  Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  the  assurance  of  warm  regard 
and  sincere  respect  with  which  we  remain  your  Faithful  Friends  and 
Brethren. 

Cork:  May  8,  1847. 

To  which  address,  so  honouring  alike  to  its  authors  and 
its  object,  Father  Mathew  returned  the  following  grateful 
reply : — 

Very  Rev.  akd  Rev.  Bhetheen,  my  very  dear  Friends,— I 
receive  with  the  deepest  respect  and  gratitude  the  expression  of  your 
rejrard  for  myself,  and  of  your  concurrence  in  the  vote  by  which  the 
Venerable  Parish  Priests  of  this  Diocese  have  conferred  on  my  humble 
self  the  highest  honour  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

I  cannot  deem  myself  worthy  of  so  high  and  responsible  a  position, 
neither  am  I  influenced  by  any  feelings  of  personal  ambition — but  I 
feel  deeply  at  receinng  such  a  testimony  from  a  body  of  Clergymen 
in  talent  and  virtues  distinguished  in  the  Irish  Church,  and  endeared 
to  me  by  the  closest  ties  of  the  friendship  of  many  years. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  I  shall  during  my 
life  treasure  up  the  remembrance  of  this  day ;  and  in  any  sphere  in 
wliich  it  may  please  God  to  place  me,  I  trust  I  shall  never  forget  how 
mucli  I  owe  to  the  kindness  and  affection  of  my  Brethren  in  the 
Ministry. 

Theobald  Mathew. 
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The  decision  of  Rome  was  adverse  to  Father  Mathew, 
and  was  also  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Catholic  community,  not  only  of  the  city  of  Cork,  but  of 
the  country  generally.  However,  after  the  first  burst  of 
disappointment  passed  away,  it  became  apparent  that 
Home  had  decided  for  the  best,  and  that  the  wise  and 
learned  prelate  who  had  been  placed  over  the  affairs  of 
one  of  the  most  important  dioceses  of  Ireland  was  in 
reality  the  one  who  was  best  suited  for  the  discharge  of  it« 
duties.  It  did  not  require  the  lapse  of  many  years  to 
deepen  this  belief  into  a  conviction ;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Delany  to  say,  that  no  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  more  thoroughly  deserves  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  his  own  flock,  or  the  respect  of 
those  who  differ  from  him  in  faith. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  decision  of  the  Holv  See  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Delany  was  announced ;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
July  there  appeared,  in  the  public  press  of  the  city,  an 
address  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County  of  Cork, 
with  one  thousand  names  attached  thereto. 

From  feelings  of  delicacy,  and  out  of  deference  to  the 
Holy  See,  this  address  was  not  made  public  until  after  it 
was  known  that  Father  Mat  hew  was  not  to  be  the  Bishop 
of  Cork.  It  originated  with  laymen,  and  every  signature 
of  the  thousand  which  it  bore  was  that  of  a  lavnian ;  anil 
had  an  address  of  the  kind  been  published  while  the 
matter  was  yet  undecided,  it  might  have  been  taken  as  an 
attempt  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Rome  by  a  de- 
monstration of  lay  opinion — a  course  which  would  not 
have  been  altogether  respectful.  But  the  decision  beinj; 
adverse  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  signed  the  address,  it 
would  have  appeared  cowardly  and  uuwortliy,  on  their 
part,  if  they  then  shrank  from  the  public  expression  of  the 
feelings  which  tliey  entertained  for  tlieir  illustrious  fellow- 
citizen.  Therefore  the  address  was  published.  It  was  in 
the  following  terms : — 
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TO  THE 

VERY  REV.  THEOBALD  MATHEW. 

THE    ADDRESS  OF  THE  TTNDEESIGNED  BOICAN   CATHOLIC   INHABITANTS 

OF  THE  COUNTY  AND  dTT  OF  CORK. 

Vert  Rev.  dear  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  Roman  Catholic  in- 
habitants of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork,  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  our  beloved  Clergy,  venture  thus  publicly  to  embody  in  an  address 
of  congratulation  the  sentiments  of  heartfelt  delight  which,  in  common 
with  the  whole  nation,  animate  every  class — nay,  almost  every  in- 
dividual of  this  great  community — at  the  high  tribute  paid  by  the 
venerated  Parish  IMests  of  this  diocese,  at  the  late  election  for  bishop, 
to  your  eminent  virtues  as  a  Catholic  Pastor,  and  to  your  enduring 
ser^'ices  in  behalf  of  a  grateful  country. 

These  venerable  and  venerated  men  deserve  well  of  Ireland.  For- 
getting self,  and  that  natural  partiality  which  would  suggest  no 
appointment  but  one  from  amongst  the  pious  and  exemplary  members 
of  their  own  order,  they,  in  the  first  election  for  Diocesan  ever  held 
here,  placed  prominently  in  their  list  one  of  the  regular  clergy— because 
of  his  high  merits,  his  great  charities,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  un- 
ceasing labours  as  a  minister  of  God  ;  and  because,  too,  of  the  un- 
bounded respect  and  veneration  entertained  for  him  by  all  classes  and 
creeds  in  the  British  Empire ;  thus  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  cordial 
union  existing  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  the  high  religious 
sentiment  which  influenced  the  election. 

As  humble  members  of  that  Church,  we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  having  as  our  future  bishop  the  man  who  so 
triumphantly  achieved  the  moral  regeneration  of  his  country,  who 
taught  Irishmen  the  value  of  self-respect,  and — an  evident  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence — rooted  out  those  degrading  habits  that 
weakened  the  influence  of  religion,  and,  while  rendering  our  country- 
men the  victims  of  bad  passions,  brutalised  their  intellects,  and  made 
the  name  of  Irishman  a  bye  word  and  a  shame. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  gratification  with  which  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  will  receive  the  selection  which  has  been  made.  In  his 
Holiness  the  Christian  world  recognises  one  distinguished  for  those 
high  intellectual  qualities  that  are  so  eminently  adapted  for  his 
exalted  station ;  an  enlarged  mind,  a  discerning  judgment,  great 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  an  untiring  determination  to  advance  the 
interests  of  religion.    Having  constantly  in  view  this^  his  one  great 
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Uka:  soeh  macr  be  Tovr  dmiiii  is  a«r  cameit  prBvcr^  not  liar  ow 
<yvii  Mike,  tx  xm  nak  can  gire  «I«TK:oa  to  too — not  for  tout  ovi 
flak».  fx"  ve  veil  kaov  how,  eren  nov.  joa  woold  skriak  from  tbe 
eadxste  into  viQch  roa  IimTe  been  forced,  and  how  tdq  woold  deli^ 
to  pQTKze  rear  Heicniean  laboar»  with  an  hnmbleneas  and  modeftj  ai 
chaacterifdc  as  voor  leai — ^bat  for  the  Mke  of  the  religioo  we  pn^ 
fea^  •:/  the  hirzazchv  we  respect,  of  the  coontzr  we  lore,  we  piaj  it 
may  be  roar  destiny  to  be  as^mated  In  the  ^iKOpacj  with  the 
venented  pieUtes  who  now  shed  so  bright  and  endnzing  a  lustre  ca 
the  Irish  Church. 

^Here  follow  the  agaaUuee^] 

It  has  been  intimated,  in  an  early  portion  of  this  work, 
that  Father  Mathew  was  not  a  theologian — that  be  lacked 
that  professional  knowledge  so  essentially  necessary  to  the 
head  and  ruler  of  a  diocese.  Besides,  it  was  too  notorious 
that  he  was  reckless  in  his  charities  and  crippled  in  his 
resources.  Had  he  been  elevated  to  the  mitre  before  he 
had  become  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  affairs,  or  before 
his  habit  of  scattering  money  profusely  had  become  con- 
firmed, he  would,  no  doubt,  have  managed  to  confine  his 
charities  within  something  like  moderate  boimds;  and 
though  he  would  have  stripped  himself  of  the  last  shilling 
which  he  could  call  his  own,  and  denied  himself  every 
personal  comfort,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  still  the  respontiibility  of  his  position,  and  the 
obligation  of  affording  an  example  to  his  clergy,  would 
have  saved  him  from  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  But  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace  his 
steps;  and  the  horrors  of  the  famine,  which  he  hourly 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  by  his  exhaustlcss  generosity,  was 
plunging    him   into  new  diflSculties,    and    into   deeper 
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entanglements,  from  which  he  was  never  afterwards 
emancipated.*  Therefore,  on  this  ground  alone,  and 
putting  strictly  professional  considerations  aside,  the 
decision  of  the  Holy  See,  though  adverse  to  the  wish  and 
feeling  of  the  moment,  was  soon  acquiesced  in,  as  being 
not  only  wise  and  just,  but  most  for  the  advantage  and 
the  interest  of  the  Church. 

However  Father  Mathew  may  have  felt  the  blow — and 
he  did  feel  it  acutely — he  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
manifested  either  soreness  or  disappointment.  If  the 
wound  bled,  it  was  internally.  Indeed,  it  must  be  added, 
there  was  no  cause  whatever  for  bitterness  of  feeling,  for 
no  human  being  triumphed  over  him,  or  sought  to  mortify 
him  on  account  of  his  disappointment ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  reverence  of  the  public  assumed  a  character  at  once 
deeper  and  more  affectionate,  and  in  every  countenance 
he  could  read  the  expression  of  that  respect  which  was 
universally  entertained  towards  him.  To  the  work  of 
charity,  then,  he  devoted  himself  with  renewed  energy; 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  assisting  to  do  good, 
to  save  life,  and  mitigate  the  suflferings  of  the  destitute 
who  besieged  his  door,  he  experienced  a  satisfaction  and 

*  Among  his  other  causes  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  was  his  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  That  a  church,  to  replace  the  wretched  crib  in  Blackamoor 
Lane,  had  been  felt  to  be  necessary,  not  only  by  its  own  congregation,  who  con- 
stantly overflowed  into  the  lane  in  front  of  its  entrance,  but  by  the  citizens 
generally,  was  proved  by  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  andertaken.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  Father  Mathew's  future  peace  of  mind  that  he  did  not  consent 
to  accept  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  city — on  Sullivan's  Quay,  opposite  the 
Grand  Parade — for  his  new  church.  At  times,  he  was  impetuous,  and  not  a  little 
self-willed;  and  in  hastily  obtaining  another  site  (in  an  impulse  of  irritation  at 
what  he  conceived  to  be  an  unfair  demand),  he  made  a  fatal  mistake,  and  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  committee.  A  fatal  mistake,  indeed ;  for 
not  only  was  the  site  which  he  adopted  a  bad  one,  but  a  foundation  had  to  be 
constructed  at  immense  cost.  Then  the  design  was  too  elaborate  in  its  external 
ornament,  and  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  be  abandoned,  as  may  be  seen  to 
this  day.  Out  of  a  gross  sum  of  14,000il  expended  on  this  building.  Father 
Mathew  supplied  about  half  that  amount  out  of  his  own  resources.  The  state 
of  the  country  from  1846  seriously  interfered  with  his  collections,  thereby  throw- 
ing upon  him  additional  penonal  responsibility. 
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to  poor  schools,  in  which  several  hundred  children  were 
at  breakfast;  to  workrooms,  in  which  young  girls  were 
provided  with  a  substantial  meal ;  and  to  food  depots  and 
soup  kitchens.  The  party  were  greatly  impressed  with 
the  misery  which  they  witnessed,  and  the  practical  relief  so 
wisely  administered.  '  All  well,'  said  Mr.  fiathbone ;  '  no 
doubt  you  relieve  the  poor,  and  that  the  distress  is  very 
great ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  some  particulars,  some 
individual  instances,  of  this  distress.'  *Then,'  replied 
Father  Mathew,  *  we  have  only  to  enter  the  first  house  in 
the  first  lane  we  come  to.'  Arriving  at  the  first  house  of 
the  first  lane  to  be  met  with.  Father  Mathew  entered  it, 
leaving  the  party  before  the  door.  He  returned  in  a 
moment,  saying,  *  This  house  contains  ten  occupants,  six 
of  whom  are  in  typhus  fever  at  this  moment.  Come  and 
see  them,  if  you  have  no  objection.'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rath- 
bone  naturally  hesitated  at  accepting  so  startling  an  offer ; 
but  their  son  at  once  volunteered  to  enter.  *No,'  said 
the  captain,'  you  must  not  go  in  there,  in  the  midst  of 
contagion.  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child  belonging  to 
me,  and  I  need  not  care.'  The  captain  then  went  in, 
entered  the  different  rooms,  looked  about  him,  and  made 
various  enquiries ;  and  when  he  returned  into  the  street, 
he  declared  that  the  misery  he  had  witnessed  was  beyond 
description,  and  that  he  could  not  have  imagined  anything 
more  appalling.  The  party  did  not  require  further  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  misery  which  they  desired  to  relieve. 
From  that  moment  Theobald  Mathew  obtained  tlie  con- 
fidence of  William  Kathbone,  who  soon  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  nature  of  the  man—  its  weakness  as  well  as  its 
strength.  Merchant  and  man  of  business  as  he  was,  he 
could  well  understand  how  Father  Mathew,  who  could  as 
soon  fly  in  the  air  as  keep  accounts  on  commercial 
principles,  must  of  necessity  plunge  himself  in  embar- 
rassment, in  his  eagerness  to  relieve  the  distress  that 
surrounded  him  on  every  side.     He  well  knew  how  the 
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first  tale  of  misery  whispered  in  his  ear,  in  tlie  little  pttdonr 
in  Cove  Street^  would  have  proved  &tal  to  a  balance  on 
the  credit  side.  Writing  to  the  author,  in  January  1863, 
of  his  recollection  of  Father  Mathew  in  1847*  Mr.  Bath- 
bone  says : — 

Of  our  first  meeting  I  remember  little ;  bat  the  plnaiing  impnnm 
of  his  frank  genial  bearing,  his  dear  open  ooontenanoe — ^the  geneial 
impression  of  goodness  and  power  which  his  whole  i^peaiance  aad 
manner  conveyed — ^was  very  strong.  As  we  saw  more  of  him,  we  were 
much  struck  with  his  practical  efficimcy^  which  was  not  mnarkaUe 
in  some  of  the  committees.  One  day  the  soup  of  one  of  the  vSM 
committees  was  bad.  The  committee  were  at  a  loss  for  the  oaiue. 
Father  Mathew  was  empowered  to  examine.  He  saw  the  i^ttroftl, 
tested  it)  and  found  it  unsound.  He  himself  examined  the  boOen,  at 
ux  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  found  a  crust  an  inch  thick  laft  bam. 
former  boilings.  This  was  the  right  way  to  come  at  the  caase,  and 
Father  Mathew  adopted  it  ...  .  His  house  had,  at  that  time,  little 
ftimiture ;  no  carpets,  but  remains  of  straw,  for  at  night  it  was  filled 
with  poor  creatures  who  had  no  other  home. 

AVhen  he  afterwards  visited  Liverpool,  after  his  first  attack,  the 
impression  offfoodness  was  the  same,  but  the  power  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

0'Connell*8  Death — Sorrow  of  the  Nation — Alleged  Causes  of 
his  Death — Father  Mathew^s  respect  for  O'Connell — His  Food 
Depot— ^Reliance  on  Proridence — Koughly  Treated — Successful 
Kemonstrance — His  Famine  Sermon. 

A  MEMORABLE  year  for  Ireland  was  the  year  1847. 
Tlie  death  of  O'Connell  added  no  little  to  the  gloom  in 
which  the  famine  had  enveloped  every  home  in  the  land. 
He  died  in  Genoa,  on  the'  15th  of  May,  in  the  72nd  year 
of  his  age,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  City,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  have  breathed  his  last.  Whatever  the  opinions 
held  of  the  great  tribune  by  persons  of  opposing  politics 
and  adverse  parties,  it  was  conceded  on  all  hands  that  no 
one  loved  his  country  more  earnestly  and  passionately 
than  he  did.  They  may  have  reprobated  his  policy,  and 
denounced  his  agitation,  but  they  could  not  deny  him  the 
merit  of  patriotic  attachment  to  his  cpimtry.  Perhaps 
those  who  most  vehemently  opposed  O'Connell  were  some 
of  the  more  extreme  of  the  national  party,  whose  warlike 
doctrines  he  had  strenuously  resisted ;  but,  as  time  rolled 
on,  the  feeling  of  opposition  died  out,  and  gave  place  to  a 
juster  appreciation  of  the  man  who  had  achieved  the  great- 
est triumph  by  the  most  blameless  means,  and  with  whom 
love  of  Ireland  was  ever  the  uppermost  thought  of  his 
mind  and  feeling  of  his  heart.  But  to  the  great  mass  of 
his  countrymen — the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland — his 
death  was  a  heavy  blow.  They  mourned  in  imaffected 
sorrow  the  loss,  not  only  of  the  emancipator  of  his  fellow 
Catholics  throughout  the  British  Empire,  but  the  leader  to 
whom  for  many  years  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
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for  advice  and  guidance  on  all  paUio  ipKmUnm  lit 
deep  feeling  of  sorrow  with  which  the  nd  inftelligeiies 
from  Grenoa  was  received  in  Ireland,  was  as  oreditaUe  li 
his  fellow-countrymen  as  it  was  honouring  tx>  the  frmeaad 
memory  of  O'ConnelU 

His  death  was  attributed  to  variona  oaiues;  amcflf  j 
others^  to  the  effect  which  his  imprisonment  in  1844  had  ! 
upon  him,  mentally  and  physically ;  and  alaa  to  the  iih 
fluence  which  the  disasters  of  his  country  produced  npoi 
a  man  of  a  highly  impressionable  nature,  and  one  who  » 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  its  fortunes.  Thei 
there  was  the  sudden  break  up  which  usually  takes  |daee 
in  men  of  gigantic  frame  and  prodigious  strength  of  intel- 
lect and  body,  the  moment  the  first  symptoms  of  deoj 
are  maliifested.  The  consciousness  of  his  having  beet 
worsted— even  though  temporarily— in  his  struggle  with 
the  Government  of  the  day,  must  have  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  successful  leader,  who  had  so  long  and  so 
justly  boasted,  that  he  could  *  drive  a  coach  and  six 
through  any  Act  of  Parliament ; '  but  the  deprivation  of 
his  healthful  mountain  exercise,  enjoyed  amidst  the  wiM 
and  romantic  scenery  of  his  native  Iveragh,  must  al«> 
liave  told  terribly  on  his  health.  O'Connell  delighted  in 
the  music  of  liis  dogs,  as  it  echoed  amid  the  hills  and 
glens,  and  he  loved  the  grand  roar  of  the  Atlantic,  as  its 
waves  broke  in  thunder  upon  the  rocky  headlands  that 
girt  his  home  of  Derr3mane;  and  not  all  the  flattering 
addresses  which  he  received  from  every  parish  of  Ireland, 
not  all  the  sympathy  which  was  felt  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  for  the  imprisoned  chief,  could  com- 
pensate him  for  those  fresh  breezes  of  the  hill  and  the  sea- 
shore, which  made  his  blood  dance  in  his  veins,  and  his 
heart  feel  young  again.  Tlien  came  the  potato  failure  of 
1845,  and  the  crushing  disaster  of  1846,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  struggles  and  contentions  in  which  the  Apostle  of  MonI 
Force  was  continuously  engaged  with  the  advocates  of  thf 
Sword.     With  tlie  sorrows   and  the  misfortunes  of  bi« 
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country,  a  man  like  O'Connell  could  not  but  sympathise 
heart  and  soul ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the  ruin  which 
no  eflfort  of  his  could  either  arrest  or  prevent  must  have 
tended  to  bow  his  spirit  and  depress  his  vital  energy.  The 
grand  old  tree  was  struck  by  the  lightning,  and  it  fell  with 
a  crash  to  the  earth,  causing  a  shudder  through  the  land. 
From  the  sorrowing  son  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Father 
Mathew  received  the  following : — 

Gowan  Hill,  Daikey :  May  31,  1S47. 
Vekt  Rev,  deab  Sib, — Of  your  charity,  I  pray  humbly  for  your 
prayers  for  the  eternal  repose  of  my  dear,  dear  father. 

His  beloved  remains  may  be  in  Ireland  in  about  three  weeks,  to 
rest  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  as  there  most  accessible  to  the  people  he 
laboured  for. 

Most  respectfully, 

Your  faithful  hxmible  servant, 
John  O'Connell. 
The  Very  Rey.  Theobald  Mathew. 

Father  Mathew  at  once  responded  to  the  filial  appeal  of 
O'Conneirs  best  beloved  son,  by  a  letter  full  of  the  ten- 
derest  sympathy.  Dreading  the  influence  of  the  Repeal 
agitation  on  the  temperance  movement,  he  was  ever  on  the 
watch  to  save  his  cause  from  the  risk  of  being  compro- 
mised by  the  taint  of  politics ;  but  he  never  ceased  to 
admire  and  feel  grateful  to  the  man  who  was  the  champion 
of  his  Church,  and  the  liberator  of  its  people,  its  priests, 
and  its  altars.  An  extract  from  his  letter  to  John 
O'Connell  will  suflSciently  exhibit  this  feeling,  which  was 
shared  in  by  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  through- 
out the  world : — 

....  Few  have  known  longer  or  more  intimately,  or  have  more 
honoured  and  loved  your  great  and  good  father.  In  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
I  daily  present  him  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High;  and  on 
thousands  of  altars,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  tremendous 
mysteries  are  celebrated  by  priests  of  our  holy  Church,  for  the  eternal 
repose  of  the  soul  of  him  who  is  wept  by  the  whole  world.  In  com- 
mon with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  I  regret  being 
deprived  of  the  melancholy  consolation  of  paying  my  tribute  of  re- 

£  £ 
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■prrtfhl  nTTrrmr  tn  thn  rnmriiin  nf  tlin  ITInifilnm  fltri  Toil 
•cquiesoe  in  the  propriety  of  selecting  ibr  llie  liflnoiiied 
of  0*Connell  the  metropolia  of  Irekad.  I  ferrvntlj'  pn^  lliii  At 
Lord  may  grant  to  you  and  your  beloved  flunflj  erwj  ■pfaitaal  md 
temporal  blessing. 

Tour  fidthftil  and  d0?oted  ftknd, 

Te»xbaxi>  Maxssw. 

John  0*001111611,  Etq^  ILP. 

John  O'Connell'g  reply  is  an  evidence  of  tlie  gntitiidt 
with  which  the  kind  and  consolatory  letter  of  Father 
2tfathew  was  received  in  the  house  of  mourning : — 

GowmHill:  JuM6^1Sf7. 

Vebt  Ret.  deab  Sir, — (Thank  God  I  it  will  soon  be  'Mj  Lotd.*) 

God  bless  yon  for  your  Mnd,  consoling,  aflfectionate  letter.    It  u  i 

oonsokUiony  and  a  great  one  to  us,  in  the  house  of  oar  heavy  *<lly*tvf- 

I  do  assure  you,  Very  Rev.  dear  sir,  he  rtciprocated  your  kiiid 

sentiments,  while  he  deeply,  truly,  and  so  deservedly  reverenced  yoa. 

Ever  your  most  respectfully  attached  and  deeply  grateful  (ducflt 

KSJ>  doubly), 

JoHir  0*ConrxLL. 

Ytry  Key.  Theobald  Mathew. 

The  mortality  in  the  city  of  Cork  had  now  reached  to 
such  an  extent^  that  Father  Mathew  was  compelled  to 
close  his  cemetery  against  any  further  interments,  or  at 
least  until  such  sanitary  precautions  had  been  taken  as 
would  prevent  injury  to  the  public  health.  From  the  Ist 
of  September  1846,  to  the  1st  of  June  1847 — a  period  of 
nine  months — 10,000  bodies  had  been  buried  in  this  ceme- 
tery I  This  number  did  not  include  the  burials  from  the 
workhouse,  for  which  a  separate  graveyard  had  been 
provided.  If  it  be  considered  that  there  were  other  burial 
places  in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
in  all  of  which  interments  were  frequent-,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  mortality  of  the  Famine  Years. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  Cork  District  Belief  Com- 
mittee suspended  its  operations.  The  food  depots  of  the 
city  were  supported  by  and  under  the  management  of  this 
body^  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  were  closed  when 
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its  functions  terminated.  Father  Mathew,  apprehending 
the  vast  misery  which  would  ensue  from  their  being  closed 
at  such  a  period  of  distress,  took  upon  himself  the  entire 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  Southern  depot — that 
nearest  to  his  own  house ;  and  this  he  kept  open  for  a 
considerable  time,  partly  at  his  personal  cost,  and  partly 
by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  benevolent.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  three  large  boilers  belonging  to  this  depot, 
Father  Mathew  erected  three  new  boilers ;  by  which  he 
was  enabled,  at  an  expense  of  ISOL  per  week,  to  feed  be- 
tween 5,000  and  6,000  famishing  human  beings.  The 
daily  average  consumption  of  Indian  meal  amounted  to 
one  ton  and  a  quarter ;  and  this  was  made  into  a  whole- 
some and  nutritious  stirabout,  for  which  ravening  himger 
supplied  an  unfailing  appetite.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  kept  open  till 
one  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  every  one  that  entered  was  sup- 
plied with  a  suflBciency  of  this  food.  An  undertaking  of 
this  nature  involved  great  risk.  At  the  rate  specified,  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  nearly  600L  a  month;  and 
where  there  were  so  many  other  claims  upon  the  public, 
the  difficulty  of  meeting  this  large  outlay  was  necessarily 
increased.  Impressed  with  the  serious  nature  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  he  had  assumed,  his  brother  Charles 
ventiured  to  remonstrate  with  him,  saying — *  It  is  all  very 
well  so  long  as  you  have  funds  to  provide  for  the  daily 
wants  of  those  people.  So  long  as  you  feed  them  they 
will  bless  you,  and  regard  you  as  their  benefactor.  But 
suppose  your  means  fail,  and  you  can  no  longer  supply 
the  multitude  with  their  expected  food,  what  will  happen 
then  ?  Why  they  will  turn  upon  you  and  revile  you,  as 
the  author  of  their  misery.  For  God's  sake!  think  of 
what  you  are  doing.'  *  My  dear  Charles,  I  do  think  of 
what  I  am  doing,  and  I  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God.  In 
Him  I  put  my  trust,  and  He  will  not  desert  me.'  Nor 
did  He ;  for  at  the  very  moment  these  words  were  being 

£  E  2 
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uttered^  a  letter  was  handed  to  Father  Mathew  bj  the 
servant — and  this  letter  brought  intelligenoe  of  the  aniYil 
in  the  harbour  of  a  vessel  from  America  with  a  caigo  of 
breadstuffs,  part  of  which  was  consigned  to  him*  'Now, 
Charles,  was  I  not  right  in  saying  that  I  had  no  ton, 
because  I  trusted  in  the  goodness  of  Ood?  G-loijaad 
honour  be  to  His  blessed  name ! ' 

The  door  of  the  yard  of  the  depot  was  shut  at  one 
o'clock ;  but  if  any  poor  pearsons  had  not  received  the  cm- 
tomary  dole  of  food,  they  turned,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  to 
the  bouse  in  Cove  Street,  from  which  food  was  distiibiited 
at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

On  one  occasion,  some  dozen  poor  people  were  lingering 
in  the  yard  of  the  depot,  having  arrived  too  late,  the  dailj 
supply  having  been  exhausted  at  an  earlier  hour  thai 
usual.     The  appearance  of  these  poor  creatures  was  de- 
plorable ;  and  Donnelly,  a  member  of  Father  Mathew^s 
^taff,  then  performing  the  functions  of  a  Relieving  Officer 
of  the  Mathew  Commission,  desired  them  to  follow  him  to 
^  the  house.'    As  Donnelly  left  the  depots  the  number  of 
his  foUowf  rs  did  not  exceed  twenty,  but  they  soon  swelled 
to  himdreds,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  door  of  the 
house  in  Cove  Street,  there  were  not  less  than  a  thousuid 
persons  massed  in  front  of  the  well-known  dwelling.    The 
bread  was  at  hand,  and  Donnelly  did  his  best  to  distribiite 
it  impartially.     Father  Mathew  stood  meanwhile  in  the 
window  of  his  room — for  the  term  dining-room,  or  dnw- 
ing-room,  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  instance — watchi^ 
the  proceedings.     Suddenly  he  rushed  down  stairs,  SDd, 
to  Donnelly's  great  amazement,  charged  him  with  being  t 
wicked  and  unfeeling  man,  and,  in  fact,  a  disgrace  to 
humanity.     *  Good  law !  your  reverence,  what  did  I  do?' 
*  What  did  you  do  ?    You  passed  by  a  poor  cripple— t 
poor  helpless  creature — who  is  over  there,  leaning  agaimt 
the  wall.     I  am  ashamed  of  you,  sir.'     ^  I  declare,  joor 
reverence,  I  did  my  best ;  but  the  crowd  shoved  me  lAoot 
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so,  that  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing,'  said  poor  Don- 
nelly. *Well,  sir,  I  will  show  you  how  you  ought  to 
manage,  so  that  there  will  be  no  confusion  in  future,  and 
that  every  one  will  have  a  fair  share.  Go  and  divide  the 
people  into  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and 
I  will  bring  out  a  basket  of  bread,  you  will  bring  another, 
and  then  you  will  see  how  easily  I  can  distribute  it.* 
Donnelly  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  arranged  the  crowd 
into  two  lines,  with  a  wide  space  in  the  centre.  Out 
Father  Mathew  came,  having  a  large  basket  of  bread  in 
one  hand ;  and  Donnelly  and  another  member  of  the  staflF 
followed  with  similar  supplies.  'Now,'  said  Father 
Mathew,  *  observe  what  I  am  doing.'  Things  went  on 
well  for  a  minute  or  so,  while  the  priest  was  imparting  his 
valuable  lesson  to  his  follower ;  but  soon  the  two  sides  of 
the  living  wall  closed  upon  the  instructor,  and,  blocking 
up  the  passage,  held  him  a  prisoner.  He  remonstrated, 
and  implored,  but  in  vain ;  their  eagerness  to  clutch  at 
tlie  bread  rendered  them  insensible  to  all  considerations  of 
delicacy ;  and  when  he  did  at  length  free  himself  from 
the  tremendous  cnish,  it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  best 
coat,  which  was  slit  up  from  the  waist  to  the  collar  I  For 
a  moment,  the  good  man  was  in  a  towering  rage,  and  he 
vowed  *  never  to  have  anytliing  more  to  do  with  such  nasty 
and  ill-behaved  people,'  and  declared  they  should  never 
receive  any  further  relief  at  his  hands.  *  But,  sir,'  said 
Donnelly  to  the  author,  *  there  he  was  at  it  again  next 
morning,  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  he  kissing  the  poor  little  dirty  children,  and 
calling  them  all  the  tender  names  in  the  world.  Oh  I  sir, 
lie  was  a  good  man.' 

Feeling  apprehensive  of  the  future  safety  of  the  potato 
crop,  in  which  the  people  so  blindly  trusted.  Father 
Mathew  used  every  possible  effort  to  dispel  the  prejudice 
which  existed  amongst  the  poor  against  that  wholesome 
and  substantial  food,  Indian  meal,  or  the  *  yallow  maUj 
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as  it  was  termed*  He  might  firaqiiaiiyj  be 
at  his  hall-door,  with  a  bright  fitagment  of  a  UpTI  mA 
cake  in  his  hand,  and  affecting  to  eat  pieoes  fitom  li  tridi 
intense  relish.  By  word,  by  ezampley  as  well  bb  hj  ft^ 
sents  of  nice-looking  and  palatable  loarea  of  tlus  valmAli 
food,  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  in  irafanid  U 
render  it  not  only  acceptable  to,  but  oomparatiTely  popu- 
lar with  the  people,  who  at  first  regarded  it  with  svenua. 

Father  Mathew's  influence  upon  the  wealthier  dasM 
was  most  valuable  at  this  trying  moment^  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  exercise  it  freely  in  the  cause  of  his  nli^^j^tff,  tte 
poor.  An  instance  will  happily  exemplify  the  Talue  of 
this  influence,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ezercifled. 

Among  the  industrial  schools  and  work-rooms  to  wfaick 
the  famine  gave  birth,  was  one  to  which  a  number  of 
charitable  ladies  attached  themselves.  Besides  pnmdiog 
employment  for  the  destitute  girls  who  worked  in  iti 
classes,  the  patronesses  of  the  school  supplied  their  pujHb 
with  breakfast,  thus  ensuring  to  them  the  certainty  of  one 
meal  in  the  day — no  light  boon  at  such  a  time.  This 
breakfast  was  continued  to  be  given  for  several  monthsi 
and  with  the  best  results;  but  the  funds  fEdlingsomeiriiat 
low,  the  ladies  became  alarmed,  and,  seeing  no  immediite 
prospect  of  their  being  replenished,  they  determined  at 
least  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  not 
giving  it  beyond  a  certain  period.  A  day  was  appointed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  proposal;  and  the  subject 
being  one  of  very  grave  importance,  a  large  attendance 
was  the  consequence.  The  lady  who  first  ezpreased  ber 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  the  breakfist 
now  brought  the  matter  forward,  and  the  other  ladies  Mi 
that  its  continuance  beyond  the  time  specified  would 
involve  the  institution  in  debt,  and  perhaps  destroy  itt 
usefulness ;  and  the  question  was  about  to  be  decided  ac- 
cording to  that  view,  when  Father  Mathew  entered*  On 
being  told  what  had  occurred,  he  seemed  greaUy  moved; 


...  .J 
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and  turning  to  the  assembled  ladies,  many  of  whom  were 
his  most  intimate  friends,  he  said  that  ^  the  proposal  of  dis- 
continuing the  breakfast  surprised  and  indeed  shocked 
him  beyond  measure.  When  he  was  entering  the  build- 
ing, he  saw  a  number  of  handsome  equipages  drawn  up 
outside  the  door,  and  when  he  entered  he  saw  the  room 
crowded  with  ladies  elegantly  and  even  sumptuously 
dressed.  Seeing  this,  he  naturally  wondered  how  any 
such  proposal  could  find  support  among  persons  sur- 
rounded by  such  appearances  of  wealth ;  and  he  especially 
wondered  how  ladies  of  their  position  and  circumstances 
could  think  of  refusing  a  solitary  meal  to  their  poor 
starving  sisters,  the  virtuous  daughters  of  decent  parents, 
whom  God,  for  His  own  wise  ends,  had  aflflicted  with  an 
unexpected  calamity.'  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  the  very  orna- 
ments that  adorn  your  persons  would  provide  an  abundant 
breakfast  for  these  innocent  yoimg  girls  for  a  considerable 
time.'  *  Oh,  Father  Mathew,'  said  the  lady  by  whom  the 
proposal  had  been  brought  forward,  *  forgive  me !  It  was 
I  who  made  the  proposal,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  know 
I  did  wrong.  But  there  is  a  friend  who  is  to  give  me  40Z. 
to-nlorrow,  and  I  will  send  it  to  the  treasurer.  We  must 
not  give  up  the  breakfast.'  The  eflfect  was  irresistible,  and 
such  arrangements  were  at  once  entered  into  as  ensured 
the  continuance  of  the  much-required  meal  so  long  as  the 
relief  of  the  kind  was  necessary.  The  40Z.  from  the 
*  friend '  was  from  the  pocket  of  the  lady  herself,  who  was  as 
generous  as  she  was  impulsive.  Father  Mathew  was  not 
without  having  a  personal  interview  on  his  own  account 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  charity. 

At  no  period  of  his  ministry  was  his  preaching  more 
effective  than  in  the  very  midst  of  the  terrible  famine, 
with  misery  and  sorrow  and  death  on  every  side.  Little 
time  had  he  to  compose  an  artificial  discourse  at  that  mo- 
ment, when  every  energy  was  strained  in  devising  and 
administering  relief.     I  remember  a  charity  sermon  at 
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which  I  was  present,  and  how  the  oongregatum  ft^a^a^Wj 
by  their  emotion  as  well  as  by  their  liberal  respoiiseto  hit 
appeal,  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  descriptioiis  of  <lie 
horrors  which  then  abounded.  The  passages  qiioted  aie 
not  certainly  models  of  style ;  but  such  was  the  eameiU 
ness  and  pathos  of  the  preacher,  and  the  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  pictures  which  he  drew  firom  his  daily  and 
hourly  experiences,  that  the  eloquence  of  Massillon  or 
Bourdaloue  could  not  have  produced  a  more  thrilling 
effect  They  are  given  here,  not  only  as  being  character- 
istic of  the  man,  and  descriptive  of  the  time,  but  also  as 
they  represent  the  sublime  charity  which  was  exhibited 
by  the  poor  to  those  more  wretched  than  themselves — ^thc 
latter  being  a  theme  on  which,  because  of  his  admiration 
of  that  marvellous  charity,  and  of  the  salutary  influence 
which  it  produced  upon  the  rich,  he  loved  to  dwelL  The 
plaintive  tones,  the  wailing  voice,  the  impassioned  ear- 
nestness of  the  orator — rather,  indeed,  of  this  Apostle  of 
Charity — more  than  atoned  for  any  defects  of  style  in 
passages  such  as  these : — 

Were  I  permitted  to  rouse  the  men  of  wealth  from  their  dream  of 
avarice,  the  ladies  of  fashion  from  their  silken  lethargy,  would  tbejr 
permit  me  to  conduct  them  for  one  day  where  they  ought  to  go  evnr 
day,  and  where  they  should  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  go — to  the  abodes  of  pain  and  sorrow,  to  the  squalid  receptadet  of 
the  agonised  and  the  dying — ^I  would  answer  for  their  hearts.  Th^ 
are  surely  of  flesh  and  blood ;  but  were  they  hard  as  adamant,  they 
would  not  resist  the  cries  of  the  famishing  little  creatures  tortured  hj 
extreme  want,  and  wrung  with  tormenting  pain.  There,  amidst  tba 
chilling  damp  of  a  dismal  hovel,  see  yon  famine-stricken  feUov- 
creature ;  see  him  extended  on  his  scanty  bed  of  rotten  straw ;  Mt 
his  once  manly  frame,  that  labour  had  strengthened  with  vigour, 
shrunk  to  a  skeleton ;  see  his  once  ruddy  complexion,  the  gift  of  teiB* 
perance,  changed  by  himger  and  concomitant  disease  to  a  salknr 
ghastly  hue.  See  him  extend  his  yellow  withering  arm  for  aaaistum! 
hear  how  he  cries  out  in  agony  for  food,  for  since  yesterday  he  bai 
not  even  moistened  his  lips !  See  his  affectionate  wife,  though  ia- 
volved  in  the  same  distress,  tenderly  endeavouring  to  lighten  kit 
Bufierings,  and  during  the  long  and  sorrowful  night  supporting  kit 
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drooping  head.  See  his  little  children  pressing  round  him  with  their 
wants.  He  fixes  upon  them  his  piercing  dying  looks.  Oh  I  who  can 
conceive  the  anguish,  the  exquisite  anguish,  that  now  rends  the 
father*s  heaving  hreast !  Turning  his  gaze  from  the  killing  scene,  he 
lifts  his  hollow  eyes  to  heaven,  and  lays  hefore  his  God  his  intense 
grief.  0  Christians,  Christians!  is  not  this  wretched  man  your 
brother  P  Is  not  the  great  God  of  all  that  wretched  being's  Father  ? 
Can  you,  men  of  wealth — can  you,  my  (imale  auditors — contemplate 
such  a  dismal  spectacle,  without  feeling  the  warm  tide  of  sensibility 
rushing  to  your  bosoms  P  That  abject,  that  degraded  being  is  not 
amongst  you,  who  is  not  now  resolved  to  subtract  from  costly 
ornaments,  jewellery,  and  dress,  to  sacrifice  some  favourite  folly,  to 
retrench  even  the  ordinary  expenses  of  your  families,  and  be  content 
with  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  and  give  this  day  into  benevolent 
hands  the  honourable  savings,  that  they  may  buy  bread  that  the 
poor  may  eat.  The  triumph,  the  pure  feast  of  soul,  which  this  action 
would  afford,  would  leave  at  an  infinite  distance  behind,  the  selfish 
indulgence  of  vanity,  or  the  sordid  gratification  of  sense. 

......... 

She  is  scarcely  sixteen.  She  was  once  the  only  darling  child  of 
fond  indulgent  parents.  Her  father,  in  early  manhood,  was  cut  off 
by  fever,  and  the  mother  was  left  alone  to  provide  for  her  orphan 
daughter.  Disappointed  in  every  struggle  for  bread,  pressed  down 
by  the  iron  hand  of  adversity,  worn  out  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
friends  of  former  days,  she  is  obliged  to  hide  herself  from  the  light  of 
day  in  the  gloom  and  damp  of  a  dark  cellar.  She  soon  dies  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  leaves  her  child  to  the  cold  charity  of  a  pitiless 
world.  This  poor  forlorn  child  being  left  to  herself,  she  soon  fell  the 
prey  of  the  foul  seducer.  Her  black  career  of  sin  is  soon  ended.  See 
her  now  extended  on  that  scanty  bed  of  straw,  pale,  emaciated, 
abandoned  by  all ;  no  friendly  hand  to  wash  away  her  bloody  tears, 
no  pious  lips  to  pour  into  her  broken  heart  the  balm  of  religious  con- 
solation. Shall  she  be  left  a  prey  to  despair,  to  perish  for  ever  ?  0 
no,  O  no !  your  charity  this  day,  like  a  summers  sun,  will  penetrate 
and  cheer  her  dreary  habitation.  Your  plenteous  charity  this  day, 
like  dew  from  heaven,  will  descend  upon  her,  and  this  faded  fiower 
will  bloom  again.  This  poor  prodigiJ  will  again  return,  and  find 
here,  through  Christ,  the  way  to  repentance  and  to  heaven. 

.  *....•.* 

The  rich,  comparatively  speaking,  give  nothing.  That  is,  there  is 
no  proportion  between  their  wealth  and  their  charity.  But  the  poor 
support  the  poor;  and  if  there  were  not  an  universal  destitution 
amongst  the  operatives  of  our  city,  we  would  not  be  branded  with 
the  burning  shame  of  being  obliged  to  avow,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
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blaze  of  afflaenoe  wHicH  our  city  preaentB,  hundnds  of  oar  ftDov- 
creatures  have  perished  for  want  at  the  very  rich  iiian*a  gstoa.  I 
could  recount  instances  of  heroic  charitji  amongit  the  poonot  of  tha 
poor,  at  this  very  period,  that  would  do  honour  to— that  ue  wort^ 
of— the  apostolic  era.    A  desolate  widow  in 


hood,  whose  sole  support  is  a  bed  for  lodgera,  haa  under  her  loo^  lor 
the  last  six  weeks,  an  aged  stranger,  whom  nobody  knowa.  Sht^ 
tends  him,  and  feeds  him,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  were  her  brother.  Thers 
is  a  lonely  plain-work  woman  advanced  in  years,  who  rendes  in 
Chamberlain's  Alley,  in  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas,  who  haa  for  many 
months  supported,  out  of  her  scanty  earnings,  a  helplesa  female ;  and 
if  she  were  her  mother,  she  could  not  Ioto  her  more.  And  on  last 
Monday,  an  interesting  child  was  abandoned  in  the  atreeta  by  its 
unnatural  parent ;  and  when  it  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  worichooM^ 
a  poor  man,  a  scavenger,  with  his  broom  in  his  hand,  who,  with 
tearful  eye,  was  looking  on,  came  and  solicited  the  child ;  and  when  it 
was  given  to  him,  his  countenance  beamed  with  joy,  he  dasped 
the  helpless  innocent  in  his  arms,  and  brought  it  rejoicing  to  hii 
humble  dwelling.  There  are,  to  my  own  certain  knowledge,  at  this 
moment,  cherished  by  the  very  poor  in  the  poorest  portion  of  this 
city,  the  pArishes  of  SS.  Nicholas  and  Fin  Barr,  more  than  thiily 
children  whose  imhappy  parents  perished  during  the  fomine.  Ob 
beholding  such  charity  as  this,  well  may  I  apply  to  these  Ue«id 
poor  the  words  of  the  Saviour  to  the  widow  and  her  mite— '  Amea, 
I  say  unto  you,  she  has  given  more  than  all.*  0  ye  rich  I  how  yow 
merit  fades  before  charity  like  this  I  Oh,  that  I  could  anticipate  the 
glorious  welcome  that  awaits  these  merciful  beings  on  the  great 
accounting  day.  Oh,  may  my  death  be  the  death  of  the  righteona,  and 
may  my  end  be  like  to  theirs !  .  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

He  receives  a  Kojal  Pension — ^Important  Explanation — Invading 
John's  Pantry — John's  Befoge — Father  Mathew*s  Pets — Letters 
to  Mrs.  Rathbone — His  deserved  Popularity. 

IT  had  been  for  some  time  the  intention  of  the  more 
influential  friends  of  Father  Mathew  to  raise  such  a 
sum  of  money  as  would  provide  him  with  an  annuity 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  independently,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  prosecute  his  mission  free  from  the  embarrassment 
of  pecuniary  cares.  His  devoted  friend,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  untiring  on  this  occasion,  as 
indeed  on  every  other  by  which  the  cause  of  temperance 
or  the  wishes  of  its  leader  could  be  promoted.  The  prin- 
cipal result,  however,  of  this  organisation,  to  which  many 
noblemen  and  men  of  eminence  in  literature  and  art  lent 
their  willing  co- operation,  was,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Moral  Reformer  of  the  age  were  brought  directly  under 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  many  members  of  which 
were  friendly  to  him,  and  favourable  to  the  object  sought 
to  be  attained ;  and  that  the  services  rendered  by  Father 
Mathew  to  the  interests  of  the  public  peace  and  the  cause 
of  humanity  were  formally  recognised.  The  fact  that  Her 
Majesty  had  granted  him  a  pension  of  SOOL  a  year,  was 
thus  conveyed  to  Father  Mathew  by  Lord  John  Eussell, 
who  had  acted  towards  him  in  a  kindly  and  generous 
manner  on  former  occasions :  — 

Chesham  Place :  June  22, 1847. 
Heyerend  Sib, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  inform  you  that  the 
Queen  has  heen  pleased  to  direct  me  that  an  amiual  pension  of  300/. 
should  be  settled  upon  you  out  of  Her  Majesty *8  Civil  List,  as  a 
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mark  of  her  approbation  of  your  xneritoiuras  oxortiiHM  in 
the  intemperance  which  in  so  many  instaaoea  obacored  and 
fruitless  the  virtues  of  your  countr^^n. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfiEu^on  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
this  announcement 

I  am.  Reverend  Sir,  your  diedieiii 

J. 

R«v.  Theobald  Mathew. 

The  bestowal  of  this  pension  was  creditable  to  the  Go- 
vernment on  whose  responsibility  it  was  proposed  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  met  with  the  universal  approval  of  the 
country.  It  established  a  sound  principle^ — ^that  the  State 
should  thenceforth  recognise  other  victories  than  thoee 
won  in  the  field  of  battle  or  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
should  honour  other  conquerors  than  those  whose  handi 
were  crimsoned  with  human  blood.  The  approbation  of 
his  services  by  the  Sovereign  set  the  royal  seal  upon  that 
moral  reformation  which  had  already  earned  the  applause, 
not  alone  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  world.  Father 
Mathew  was  really  grateful  for  this  act  of  kindness, 
though  an  occurrence  which  took  place  two  years  after  in 
America,  and  in  which  his  feelings  were  not  fairly  repre- 
sented, led  many  people  to  hold  a  different  opinion  at  the 
time.  As  there  will  be  no  further  necessity  to  refer  again 
to  the  pension,  it  may  be  as  well  to  set  at  rest  this  mis- 
representation, intentional  or  unintentional,  of  his  feelingi 
with  respect  to  it,  though  in  doing  so  we  must  anticipate 
the  course  of  events  by  at  least  two  years.  In  a  letter  to 
his  good  friend,  Mrs.  Bathbone,  he  thus  explains  the  oc- 
currence : — 

Doaton :  Aaguat  2S;  1849. 
Mr  DRAB  Mrs.  Rathbone, — My  ohject  in  now  writin^r,  after  first 
expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  every  member  of  your  bolured  familj 
continues  well,  is  to  satisfy  your  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  ivplr 
made  by  me  to  the  Temperance  Society  in  New  York.  The  fart  is* 
I  never  give  written  answers  to  addresses.  My  time  ia  so  muck 
occupied,  now  more  than  ever,  I  must  content  myself  with  a  t«M 
expression  of  my  feelings.    Party  feeling  runs  high  amongst  the  Iiiik 
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in  America ;  and  the  person  who  took  on  himself  the  publication  of 
the  address  and  my  reply,  used  crpressions  which  I  never  uttered.  It 
would  be  ungrateful  of  me  were  I  to  attack  the  British  Government ; 
for,  though  moderate  the  amount  of  the  pension  is,  yet  it  answers  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  appropriated,  and  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  exertions  made  by  the  Ministry  during  the  recent  scenes  of 

destitution  and  famine 

With  most  respectful  remembrance  to  Mr.  Rathbone,  and  to  all 
the  family,  I  am. 

Dearest  Madam, 

Your  ever  grateful  and  devoted  friend, 

Theobald  Mathew. 

To  his  friend.  Miss  Jennings,  of  Cork,  he  wrote  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  subject.     He  says : — 

Allow  me  agfun  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  my  reply  to  the 
Temperance  Society  in  New  York.  I  find  that  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  remarks  from  some  of  the  newspapers  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Not  having  time  to  give  written  answers  to  addresses,  I  content 
myself  with  verbal  ones ;  and  the  individual  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  took  on  himself  to  publish  both,  made  me  use  expressions 
which  I  did  not  utter. 

After  the  publication  of  the  reply,  I  was  unwilling  to  correct  it, 
for  various  reasons,  especially  as  party  feeling  runs  high  amongst  the 
Irish  in  America. 

Aware  of  your  desire  to  serve  me,  of  which  I  have  had  so  many 
proofs,  I  leave  it  to  your  prudence  to  defend  me,  if  necessary. 

Father  Mathew,  as  he  says,  had  ^  various  reasons '  for 
not  publicly  repudiating  the  words  attributed  to  him ;  but 
the  principal  reason  was,  that  the  person  who  so  compro- 
mised him  was  one  whom  he  had  known  in  Ireland,  and 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  personal  friendship.  He  like- 
wise made  allowance  for  the  strong  anti-English  feelings 
iinder  which  his  young  friend  wrote  the  reply,  in  which 
the  writer's  own  prepossessions  against  England  were 
attributed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  one  who  entertained 
quite  different  feelings  with  respect  both  to  that  country 
and  its  Government.  This  is  the  explanation  of  a  matter 
which  caused  considerable  discussion  at  the  time,  and 
which,  with  manj,  was  the  occasion  of  a  prejudice  against 
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Father  Mathew,  whom  they  accused — ^we  now  see  iow 
unjustly — of  ingratitude, — a  vice  odious  in  any  one,  bat 
the  one  most  opposed  to  the  character  and  dispoeition  of 
Theobald  Mathew. 

Of  the  pension  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  w» 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  in$ur^ 
ance  on  his  life,  by  which  he   guaranteed  his  creditors 
against  loss,  and  secured  them  the  amount  of  their  debts. 
For  a  few  days  in  the  summer,  he  paid  his  accustomed 
visit  to  the  old  house  at  Rathcloheen ;  but  the  great  table 
was  not  now  so  full  as  in  other  days,  for  death  bad  cut  dowu 
the  stoutest  members  of  the  family.     Tom  Mathew  had 
followed  Frank  JIathew  to  the  grave ;  and  it  was  by  the 
widowed    mothers    of   their    orphan   children    that  the 
'  Reverend  Uncle,'  as  he  w^as  styled,  was  now  welcomed  to 
his  beloved  Tipperary.     He  soon  surrounded  himself  with 
the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom  he  distributed 
food  with  profuse  liberality ;  and  lie  took  special  piiin::  to 
associate  the  young  people  wdtli  himself  in  the  good  work, 
in  which  he  taught  them  to  feel  an  interest  and  a  pleasure. 
Here   he   adopted   an   ingenious   mode  of  assisting  the 
cottiers  and  small  farmers,  without  tit  the  same  time  hurt- 
ing tlieir  pride  or  lowering  their  self-respect.     He  had  it 
circulated   abroad  that  he  was  in  want  of  all  kind<  of 
poultry,  which  would  be  very  useful  at  the  house.     The 
poor  people,  who  woidd  have  made  any  sacrifice  in  ordtT 
to  afford   him   pleasure,  or  to  pay  him  a  complimtut. 
brought  to  liiithcloheen  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkivs 
and  eggs,  which  they  freely  offered  as  presents,  but  which 
he  insisted  on  purchasing  at  his  own  price,  and  on  his 
own  terms,  and  much  to  their  advantage. 

The  reverence  of  the  children  for  their  uncle  was  prooi 
against  the  familiarity  which  he  encouraged,  the  innocent 
games  which  he  promoted,  and  the  romps  in  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  part,  liutler's  *  Lives  of  the  »Saint^  *  is 
a  standard  book  in  the  libraries  of  Catholic  families :  uud 
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when,  a  few  years  before  the  time  now  referred  to,  chapters 
were  read  for  the  young  people,  in  which  the  life  of  some 
illustrious  servant  of  God  was  depicted,  it  was  a  common 
remark  for  the  children  to  make — *  Oh,  how  like  our 
reverend  uncle  1'  The  criticism  was  just  and  discrimi- 
nating. 

Short  was  the  rest  which  Father  M athew  allowed  him- 
self, and  brief  was  his  sojourn  at  Eathcloheen.  In  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  in  Tipperary,  he  was  addressing  a 
temperance  meeting  in  Dublin ;  after  which  he  returned 
to  Cork,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  bread  to  the 
poor. 

His  man  John  felt  personally  wronged  by  the  famine, 
which  drove  so  many  people  to  the  house  in  Cove  Street. 
The  poor  were  at  all  times  obnoxious  to  John ;  and  when 
they  came,  in  their  rags  and  their  misery,  pestering  and 
importuning  that  aristocratic  worthy,  whose  temper  and 
humanity  were  about  equal,  he  positively  detested  them. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  Father  Mathew  invading 
John's  pantry,  and  rummaging  in  his  hiding-places,  in 
search  of  a  piece  of  cold  beef  or  mutton,  or  a  bone  of 
ham,  with  which  to  thicken  and  flavour  the  soup  that 
simmered  on  the  range — which  soup  was  one  of  John's 
special  aversions.  There  was  Father  Mathew,  eager  in 
his  search  after  John's  concealed  treasures,  and  John  fol- 
lowing him,  in  despair,  but  at  a  respectful  distance ;  and 
as  his  master  made  a  grand  discovery — perhaps  of  a  leg 
of  mutton,  of  which  but  a  single  cut  had  been  taken — and 
with  his  own  hands  popped  his  prize  into  the  huge  caul- 
dron, John  would  groan  as  if  he  were  the  victim  of  some 
atrocious  burglar,  who  had  broken  into  the  house,  and 
robbed  the  larder  before  his  eyes.  Occasionally,  John 
would  stretch  forth  his  hands,  to  save  the  morrow's  dinner 
from  confiscation ;  but  the  priest  would  turn  on  him  and 
crush  him  with  the  tremendous  threat,  before  which  he 
ever  recoiled  in  mortal  terror — *  John !  if  you  go  on  in 
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this  way,  I  must  certainly  leave  the  house.*     John  wonU 
thereupon  abandon  the  morrow's  dinner  to  its  fate,  and 
either  conceal  himself  in  his  pantry,  or  seek  refuge  in  bed 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  John  to  betake  himsdf 
to  his  couch  at  unnatural  hours,  and  even  at  times  wheB 
his  presence  in  any  other  part  of  the  house  save  his  sleep- 
ing apartment  was  much  required.     John  generally  con- 
trived to  keep  a  little  whisky  in  the  house — for  the  *  tins' 
stood   frequently  in   want  of  brightening,    and    he  had 
always  found  that  whisky  was  a  grand  specific  for  pro- 
ducing a  lustre  that  made  those  useful  articles  shine  like 
silver.     It  did  happen,  in  some  moment  of  abstraction, 
that  John  mistook  the  right  application  of  the  polishing 
fluid,  and  used  a  little  of  it  internally,  and  that  his  boi 
became  the  most  convenient  and  indeed  necessary  asyliuc 
after  such  unconscious  mistakes.     Over  John's  weakness. 
the    Apostle   of    Temperance   flung  his   large    cloak  of 
charity  and  affection.     *  Poor  John  is  not  well  to-day,  idj 
dear,'  would  Father  Mathew  say  to  his  nephew,  after  a 
visit  to  John's  attic ;  but  although  not  a  word  over  dropped 
from  tlie  master  which  coidd  indicate  the  failing  of  !he 
servant,  the  sharp  eyes  and  keen  observation  of  inqubi- 
tive  youth  were  not  to  be  baffled — and  John,  on  his  reap- 
pearance in  public,  sourer  and  more  morose  than  ever, 
would  liave  to  endure  sly  hints  at  the  real  cause  of  hi* 
retirements.     John  would  also  occasionally  rebel  again?? 
an  order  to  prepare  dinner  for  a  company  more   than 
usually  numerous,  and,  rushing  to  his  attic,  would  pluQi:- 
into  his  bed,  and  there  entrench  himself,     ilanv  a  pil- 
grimage to  that  attic  would  the  master  make,  in  theliopt 
of  softening  the  obduracy  of  his    domestic    tyrant,   and 
bringing  him  to  ttTuis.     Even  wlien  defeated  and  driTon 
back  by  tlie  inexorable  despot  of  the  pantry,  tlie  priest 
would  still  say — *  Poor  Jolm  !  really  he  is  not  at  all  well.* 
Ht.'  loved  the  little  cross-grained  fellow,  and  i>etteti  and 
spoiled  him,  and  would  not  hear  a  word  said  to  his  dis- 
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paragcment;  and  so  the  little  imp  played  upon  his  master'9 
afTection  for  his  worthless  self,  and  bullied  and  worried 
him  to  his  heart's  content. 

The  priest  had  his  pets  as  well  as  his  torment ;  and  in 
the  caresses  of  his  dog  *  Sober,'  or  the  milder  demonstra- 
tions of  Madam  Pinky,  his  cat,  he  sought  consolation  when 
John  was  unusually  obdurate.  He  would  often  tell  of  the 
untimely  fate  of  a  dearly  cherished  pet,  a  sparrow,  that 
answered  to  the  name  of  Peter.  The  sparrow,  generally 
an  early  bird,  was  caught  napping  on  one  fatal  occasion ; 
for,  while  in  that  unguarded  state,  he  was  sat  upon  by  a 
huge  friar,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  but  colossal  dimen- 
sions. *My  dear,  when  the  friar  rose  from  the  chair, 
there  was  my  poor  Peter,  quite  flat  1 '  said  his  master, 
who,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  remem- 
bered with  regret  tlie  sad  story  of  his  pet  sparrow. 
Sober's  fate  was  more  ignominious.  Sober,  tliough  a 
model  teetotaller,  was  a  dog  of  morose  disposition,  and 
appeared  to  take  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  grabbing  unwary 
sinners  by  the  legs.  Father  Mathew  made  ineffectual 
attempts  to  represent  Sober  as  an  animal  of  a  naturally 
amiable  character,  whose  occasional  misconduct  arose  from 
innate  playfulness  of  disposition  and  exhilaration  of  spirits. 
But  this  explanation  not  having  proved  satisfactory  to  a 
poor  woman,  in  the  calf  of  whose  leg  Sober  had  made  a 
severe  incision,  that  much  misunderstood  animal  was  con- 
signed to  a  premature  death.  Father  Mathew  did  all  he 
could  to  save  the  brute  ;  but  the  injured  woman  was  not 
to  be  appeased,  and  justice  was  done  on  Sober,  to  the 
sorrow  and  indignation  of  his  afflicted  master. 

The  following  letters  to  Mrs.  Eathbone  exhibit  his 
ceaseless  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  clients,  the  destitute. 
They  also  depict  the  terrible  condition  to  which  the  un- 
happy beings  that  flocked  in  from  the  country  were 
reduced.  The  utmost  alarm  was  felt  by  the  hard-pressed 
citizens  at  the  daily  increasing  influx  of  country  paupers, 

F  F 
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who  not  only  interfered  with  the  stronger  elaims  of  thor 
own  poor,  and  drained  the  resources  of  the  local  commv* 
nity,  but  brought  infection  and  death  to  many  a  boiM 
This  explanation  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  statement  is 

this  letter  of  the  23rd  of  July  :— 

Cork :  Jnlj  2S,  IS47. 
Mt  dear  Mrs.  Katitbone, — Your  esteemed  letter  reached  me  thii 
morning,  and  it  is  now  late  in  the  evening,  and   I  hare  not  ^^ 
recoyered  from  the  agitation  of  mind  caused   by  Mr.  Rathb«?iM'« 
letter.    The  Government  Kelicf  Committees,  at  best,  are  giving  ixut 
partial  relief,  and  many  of  them  have  not  yet  comnienced,  thuu^ 
the  period  for  their  operations  will  expire  the  15th  of  next  moaiL 
Thousands  and  thoiu^ands  would  have  perished,  were   it   not   ibr 
the  supply  of  food  furnished  by  the  various  benevolent  aavociaticn 
Should  t]ie  charity  of  our  great  benefactors  in  the  United  States  £iiL 
it  is  horrible  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  the   stoppa^  ci 
Govcrnmont  relief.    The  remonstrances  of  the  Board  of  Ileklth  hare 
had  no  eflbct  on  the  Relief  Commisnioners.     Even  milk,  tliough  to  ba 
had  in  nbundnnco  at  less  than  one  penny  per  quart,  is  considtr»\i  :•*'* 
expensive  a  luxury  for  the  destitute  on  the  relief  list*,  and  in  ifc* 
Union  Workhouses.     We   are  still  in  fear  and  tremhlin^  for  th* 
harvest ;  but  let  it  be  most  prosperous,  money  cannot  be  pn^ruivd  hx 
the  poor  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  unless  remunemtivo  *  r^- 
plo^Tiient  can  be  given  by  tlie  landed  proprietors.     The  New  \*o  r 
Law  Bill,  with  the  c<xiperati()n  of  the  party  I  have  nameil,  \i*ill  t  ffr-t 
much  good.     Self-interest  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  human 
heart,  and,  blinded  by  it,  too  many  of  the  wealthy  allow  their  wivtch^d 
dep(>ndants  to  starve,  lest  the  rates  should  become  toi>  heaw.    I: 
there  was  a  fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  sending  destitute  *tran;:vr« 
from   (\)rk  to  their  native  parishes,  it  would  prevent  uuuttenM^ 
rahimiti(>s.     Many  hundreds  of  these  wrt»tched  creatures  an.'  to  be 
8<Hni  in  the  dismal  lanes  and  poor  subiurbs  of  our  city,   cravin^r  a 
mors(d  of  foixi   from  beings  almost  as  miserable  as  ther  are:  and 
during  the  night,  they  lay  thenirtelves  doA^ii  to  sleep  upon  the  earth, 
<'xj)<)m«m1  to  wet  and  cold.     Thc«.*  doomed  beings  are  called  vagnmris 
and  stiinly  bt'ggiirs,  an<l  un<ler  that  appellation  are  seized  upon,  shoidJ 
thi'v  ap]M»Hr  in  the  public  streets,  confined  like  malefactors,  \\-ithout 
fiHHl,  until  next  morning,  and  then  placed  in  crtXh,  and,  with  twopemir- 
w«)rth  of  bn»ad  each,  an;  driven  four  or  five  miles  from  the  citv,  an  J 
left  there  to  ]>erish.     Many  of  them  die  in  the  fields,  and  manv  linii 
th«'ir  way  l)iu*k  again  to  Cork.     No  compassion,  no  helping  hand  I'^T 
these  miscalled  vagrants— eveiy  heart  steeled  against  them.     Tie 
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Relief  Commissioners  are  too  readjto  listen  to  reports  of  frauds 
upon  the  committees ;  but  they  have  no  ears  for  the  complaints  of 
the  poor  against  their  cruel  oppressors.  I  feel  so  strongly  on  thia 
painful  subject,  I  am  unwilling  to  write  more,  lest  I  should  harrow 
your  feelings. 

With  kindest  compliments  to  every  member  of  your  family,  I  am, 
With  profound  req^t, 

Dear  Mrs.  Rathbone, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Thbobald  Mathbw. 

Cork:  July  80, 1847. 
Mr  BEAB  Mb8.  Rathboite, — ^I  regret  having  caused  you  and 
Mr.  Rathbone  so  much  pain  and  trouble.  If  the  '  Macedonian '  had 
put  into  any  other  harbour  in  Ireland,  I  should  not  have  suffered  so 
much  from  disappointment.  As  the  '  Reliance '  is  now  in  our  port,  I 
hope  some  arrangement,  satisfactory  to  all,  will  be  made.  I  feel  as 
intensely  for  the  destitute  in  Galway,  Kerry,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Glare,  and 
Donegal,  as  I  do  for  the  perishing  poor  of  Cork.  It  was  the  expecta- 
tions raised,  and  about  to  be  blighted,  that  made  mt  so  unhappy. 

Believe  me. 

With  highest  esteem^ 
Dear  Madam^ 
Your  devoted  and  afiecticmate, 
Thxobilo  Mathxw. 

Cork:  Auguit  26, 1847. 
Mt  dbab  Mbs.  Rathbone, — ^Ten  thousand  thanks  for  your  wel- 
come intelligence,  and  the  charitable  interference  by  which  you 
accomplished  so  desirable  an  object    To  Mr.  Rathbone  I  am  also 
deeply  grateful. 

The  800  barrels  I  shall  carefidly  husband,  dispensing  their  valuable 
contents  like  a  precious  treasure.  The  lamented  death  of  the  bene- 
volent Mr.  Beale  has  prevented  me  from  applying  for  the  flour.  I 
cannot  express  the  delight  I  felt  at  meeting  my  dear  friend  Samuel 
at  Buncrana.  It  was  so  unexpected,  and  yet  so  timely,  to  see  him 
amidst  the  wUds  of  Innishowen.  I  am  about  to  start  for  Dublin,  and 
have  only  time  to  assure  you  and  Mr.  Rathbone  of  the  enduring 
gratitodeof, 

With  profound  respect. 

Dearest  Mrs.  Rathbone, 

Your  devoted  and  affectionate, 

Thbobald  Maxhxw. 

V  p2 
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On  meeting  a  friend  in  the  street  about  this  time, 
Father  Mathew,  with  whom  the  removal  or  expulsion  d 
the  country  paupers,  referred  to  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Ratb- 
bone,  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  at  once  enquired  if  liii| 
friend  had  anything  to  do  with  those  proceedings. 

*  No,  indeed.  Father  Mathew,  I  have  not ;  I  don*t  ap- 
prove of  them.' 

*  I  am  delighted,  my  dear  sir,  to  hear  that  you  have  not 
joined  in  such  a  movement.  You  know,  as  a  Christias 
man,  you  are  bound  to  relieve,  as  far  as  your  means  wiE 
admit,  the  distress  of  every  human  creature,  no  matter  if 
he  came  from  the  centre  of  Africa,' 

He  did  good  himself,  and  encouraged  others  to  dogix>d 
A  young  gentleman  of  the  city,  over  whose  youth  he  had 
watched  like  a  father,  came  to  him  one  day  during  tbe 
very  height  of  the  famine,  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  what  fc 
was  to  do  witli  a  miserable  half-starved  female  infant,  thi: 
he  had  discovered,  while  passing  through  a  field,  lying 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  its  dead  mother.  *  I  came  to  yi»u. 
sir,  to  know  what  I  am  to  do  with  the  child.'  '  God  *t*nt 
you  that  chihl,  my  dear;  you  can't  do  better  than  rear  it," 
wjLS  Fatlier  Mathew's  reply.  No  proposal  could  have  l»rtn 
mt>re  startling  to  the  young  man,  who  was  not  yet  of  ag^: 
but  tlie  influence  of  Father  Mathew  was  so  great  owt  W* 
friimdH,  tliat  the  advice — embarrassing  as  it  must  liav^ 
been — was  adopted,  and  tlie  poor  child  of  the  famine  wa> 
carefully  reared  by  her  young  preserver. 

Tlie  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  decimated  in  many  district? 
of  the  Country,  and  the  death  of  an  active  memln^r  of  a 
relief  committee  was  a  matter  of  the  most  ordinarv  occur- 
rence.  Neither  wealth  nor  luxury  could  keep  the  Famine 
Fever  at  bay.  Born  in  the  hovel,  of  want  and  squalor,  it 
was  carried  about  in  rags  from  house  to  house ;  and  often, 
when  the  members  of  a  family  left  or  returneil  to  thfir 
home,  they  had  to  struggle  through  a  clamorous  group 
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clustered  round  their  door,  and  to  pass  through  an  atmo- 
sphere heavy  with  evil  odours.  But  Father  Matliew 
seemed  insensible  to  everything  save  the  misery  he  sought 
to  relieve.  The  famine  odour  was  in  his  parlour  in  Cove 
Street,  and  at  his  door,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
-whom  he  daily  visited.  Nothing,  however,  could  intimi- 
date him.  Neither  was  he  disgusted  by  the  most  abject  or 
even  loathsome  squalor.  Beneath  fetid  rags,  and  accumu- 
lated filth,  and  swarming  vermin,  he  recognised  his  fellow- 
creature,  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  Divine 
Master.  With  the  courage  of  the  hero,  he  united  the 
spirit  of  the  Samaritan. 

Indeed  at  no  period  of  his  career  had  Father  Mathew 
a  stronger  claim  upon  the  admiration, of  mankind,  or  the 
love  and  veneration  of  his  country.  In  his  own  city  the 
feeling  in  his  favour  was  intense.  He  was  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  poor,  their  surest  and  best  resource.  This 
feeling  found  public  expression  in  the  month  of  July  1847, 
at  an  entertainment  to  Captain  De  Kay  (Commander  of 
the  *  Macedonian '),  and  other  American  gentlemen.  The 
"writer  had  the  honour  to  preside  on  that  occasion ;  and  a 
short  passage  from  the  address  of  the  Chairman,  and 
another  from  that  of  the  accomplished  and  brilliant  advo- 
cate, the  late  Francis  Walsh,  will  afford  a  true  idea,  not 
only  of  the  estimation  in  which  Father  Mathew  was  then 
held  by  his  fellow-citizens,  but  of  the  solid  services  to 
humanity  on  which  the  public  sentiment  was  based.  The 
Chairman  said : — 

The  awfiil  visitation  of  the  last  nine  months  has  exhibited  Father 
Mathew  in  a  higher  and  holier  light,  in  a  position  and  character  more 
sacred  than  we  had  hitherto  beheld  him — as  the  champion  of  the 
poor.  Before,  he  was  a  leader,  at  the  head  of  a  great  popular  move- 
ment, and  sustained  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  coimtry ;  but  he 
has  magnanimously  given  up  that  great  mission  for  a  time,  to  remain 
in  Cork,  as  a  protector  and  friend  to  the  poor ;  to  shield  them  from 
the  indifference  of  those  who  are  too  often  wrongly  entrusted  with 
authority,  and  who,  in  their  devotion  to  an  inhuman  policy  and  a 
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hateful  doctrine  are  too  often  insensible  to  the*  misery  and  snfieriiigi 
of  the  wretched  recipients  of  a  relief 'grudgingly  given  and  pinchingly 
doled  out.  I  say,  then,  that  the  last  nine  months  have  endeared 
Father  Mathew  more  to  us,  and  have  miited  him  closer  to  oar  afibc- 
tions,  than  have  all  his  previous  labours  and  splendid  triumplia. 

The  pleasing  theme  was  thus  enlarged  upon  by  Frank 
Walsh,  or,  as  he  was  popularly  designated,  '  the  Coun- 
sellor ' : — 

What  your  Chairman  has  told  our  American  friends  of  the  last 
nine  months'  labours  of  Father  Mathew,  would  be  imperfect  if  we 
did  not  also  add  this  to  it — ^that,  while  attending  with  an  extra- 
ordinary vigilance,  with  indefatigable  watchfulness,  with  intense  care 
and  eager  anxiety  to  the  distribution  of  the  food  in  every  petty 
detail,  watching  that  no  official  should  counteract,  no  mean  minister 
should  frustrate,  no  petty  motives  should  restrict  the  value  of  tbe 
boimty,  or  diminish  it  to  those  on  whom  it  was  intended  to  confief 
relief,  he  has  been  in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  in  the  most  frightial 
dens,  where  fever  exhibited  its  most  awful  and  pestilential  e£kcta, 
hanging  over  the  bed  where  not  one  but  three  were  stretched,  in  a 
room  where  not  one  but  sixteen  were  in  disease  together,  perishing  of 
fever.  He  has  risked  his  life  hourly  and  daily.  But  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  cares,  and  labours,  and  toils,  it  is  right  to  let  the  world  know, 
as  we  in  Cork  do,  that  besides  being  one  of  the  most  disdnguiabed 
men  of  our  time,  he  is  one  of  the  most  hard-working,  patient,  zealoui 
Catholic  priests  with  whom  God  has  blessed  mankind.  He  had  be^ 
in  Cork,  his  selected  and  adopted  city,  before  his  name  became  so 
justly  celebrated,  so  beloved  and  honoured  for  his  devotion  and 
anxiety  to  the  poor,  that  he  was  one  of  those  most  revered  as  a 
Christian  clergyman ;  and  now,  independently  of  the  glorious  move- 
ment which  he  represents,  by  his  personal  virtues,  his  charity,  hi§ 
amiability  and  goodness,  he  is  at  present  a  link  of  union  between 
Christians  of  all  denominations. 
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His  Influence  with  the  People  of  UlBter — A  strange  Question  and 
a  laconic  Reply — The  incurable  Cancer — A  poor  Breakfast — ^The 
disgusted  Devotee — Christmas  Boxes — The  Great  Duke. 

SO  long  as  there  was  a  necessity  for  his  presence,  Father 
Mathew  remained  in  Cork,  whose  people  had,  as  be 
thought,  the  first  claim  upon  his  exertions;  but  the 
moment  he  could  safely  quit  his  post,  without  desertion 
of  duty,  he  was  again  off  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
country,  on  his  temperance  mission. 

In  the  month  of  August  1847,  he  was  entertained  at  a 
soiree  in  Londonderry,  in  which  city  he  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  men  who  hated  his  Church,  and  not  occa- 
sionally misrepresented  its  principles  and  its  teaching ;  and 
in  the  following  October  we  find  him  in  Coleraine,  in 
which  thoroughly  Ulster  town  the  priest  from  Munster 
was  received  with  a  respect  which  was  as  sincere,  as  it  was, 
in  many  instances,  involuntary.  *  Why  did  you  kneel  to 
him  ? '  asked  one  of  the  '  True  Blues '  to  another.  The 
answer  was  a  testimony  to  tlie  extraordinary  influence  of 
the  man :  *  Who  the  d — 1  could  resist  him  ? — who  could 
help  it? — no  one  could  refuse  him  anything  he  asked.' 
Some  came  to  their  doors  in  a  spirit  half  bitter  half  jeer- 
ing; but,  strong  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  as  they 
were,  they  yielded  to  an  unaccountable  impulse,  and, 
falling  on  their  knees,  humbly  received  the  blessing  of  a 
man  of  God. 

It  was  in  Dublin,  some  years  before,  that  he  said  rather 
an  amusing  thing  in  reply  to  a  person  to  whom  he  was  in 
the  act  of  administering  the  pledge.     He  was   hard  at 
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work,  ^oing  rapidly  through  a  large  batch,  making  the 
8ign  of  the  Cross  on  the  foreheads  of  his  postulants,  wkea 
the  man  wliose  brow  he  then  touched,  said,  'Father 
Mathew,  here  am  I,  an  Orangeman,  kneeling^  to  yon,  and 
you  blessing  me.'  '  God  bless  you,  my  dear ;  I  didn't  care 
if  you  were  a  Lemon-man,^  was  his  reply,  as  he  rapidlj 
passed  on,  amidst  an  audible  titter  from  the  batch. 

Father  Mathew  had  been  severely  censured  by  the  lead- 
ing London  journal  for  having  dared  to  stop  Her  Majesty's 
mail  in  the  High  Street  of  Athy.     On  that  occasion  there 
were  some  thousands  of  solid  reasons  against  the  possibi- 
lity of  stirring  the  coach,  in  the  shape  and  substance  of  a 
dense  crowd  of  people  eager  to  take  the  pledge.     On 
another  occasion,  however.  Father  Mathew  was  the  invo- 
luntary cause  of  the  mail  being  arrested,  though  for  a 
short  time,  and  from  a  different  motive.     The  guard  had 
given  the  signal,  the  coachman  had  flourished  his  whip, 
and  the  horses  were  in  motion,  when  a  cry  was  raised  of 
'  Stop   tlie   coach ! '      A    respectable-looking   lady,    well 
known  as  a  leading  Methodist,  was  seen  nmning  after  the 
vehicle,  her  bonnet  lield  on  only  by  its  strings,  and  her 
hair  streaming  wildly  about  her  face.     At  so  strange  a 
spectacle  the  guard  was  much  surprised,  and  ordered  the 
coachman   to   pull   up.     'I   have  special  business   with 
Father  Mathew,'  said  the  lady,  as  soon  as  she  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  her  breath  to  make  herself  intelligible. 
Father   Mathew  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,   and 
enquired  what  the  special  business  was.   *  Father  Mathew/ 
said  the  excellent  woman,  *  I  pray  daily  that  the  Lord  may 
preserve   you  in  luimility ;    has  He  done   so  ? '      ^  Yes, 
ma'am,'  was  Father  Mathew's  laconic  reply,  as  the  coach- 
man, who  had  overheard  the  brief  dialogue,  laid  his  whip 
rather  smartly  on  his  impatient  team. 

The  three  following  paragraphs  will  show  tliat  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December  1847,  he  was  as  active 
and  energetic  as  at  any  previous  period  of  his  career.  The 
first  appeared  on  the  3rd  of  November : — 
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Ijeaves  town  thiB  evening  on  a  Temperance  Tour.  lie  is  to  preach 
and  administer  the  Pledge  in  Derry,  on  Sunday  the  7th ;  in  Sligo^  on 
Wednesday  the  10th ;  and  in  Strabane,  on  Sunday  the  14th.  lie 
will  return  to  Cork  on  Thursday  the  18th  inst. 

Tlie  second  appeared  on  the  25th  of  November : — 

FATHER  MATHEW 

Jjeh  town  last  night  to  preach  and  administer  the  pledge  at  Omagh| 
county  of  TjTone,  and  also  to  attend  a  grand  Temperance  Soiree  at 
Strabane.    lie  will  return  to  Cork  on  Saturday^  the  4th  of  December. 

And  the  third  on  the  31st  of  December: — 

FATHER  MATHEW 

Left  town  this  morning  for  Limerick,  where  he  is  to  hold  Temperance 
meetings,  and  to  adminster  the  pledge  on  New  ^Year's  Day,  and 
Sunday.    He  will  return  on  Tuesday  next. 

There  was  one  visit  he  never  failed  to  pay  every  day 
during  which  he  remained  in  Cork :  it  was  also  the  last 
which  he  made  ere  he  set  out  on  his  journeys,  and  it  was 
the  first  which  he  made  on  his  retmm.  It  was  to  the 
bedside  of  a  once  beautiful  girl,  who  was  slowly  dying  of 
an  incurable  cancer.  Some  years  before,  she  had  been 
confided  to  his  care  by  her  friends  in  a  neighbouring 
county.  WTien  she  arrived  first  in  Cork,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  his  spiritual  charge,  she  was  joyous  and  light- 
hearted,  and  her  artless  gaiety  of  character  lent  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  her  uncommon  beauty.  She  was  placed 
in  a  respectable  establishment  as  an  assistant,  and  was 
happy  and  contented  with  her  situation.  One  day — a  sad 
day  for  her — a  fellow-assistant,  who  happened  to  be  near 
her,  was  tearing  a  piece  of  some  strong  material  which  a 
customer  had  purchased,  and,  in  the  effort  to  tear  this 
article,  he  struck  the  poor  girl  violently  in  the  bosom.  It 
was  a  fatal  but  an  innocent  blow.  Soon  cancer  began  to 
spread  its  deadly  fibres  through  her  system,  and  then 
commenced  the  long  martyrdom  which  prepared  her  for 
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the  crown  that  vas  to  reward  her  sofferingi  and  hat  finfr 
tude.  Father  Mathew,  who  had  watched  orer  her  vift*', 
&ther*8  solicitude,  at  once  came  to  her  ""-*'Tr,  oT 
Bftved  her  from  the  hOBpital  or  the  wnrVhnwo  Hb  i^ 
plied  her  with  every  necessary,  and  BUironaded  htr  iriA 
such  comforts  as  her  miserable  case  was  siuoeptibte  <{; 
but  the  sweetest  consolation  which  be  afforded  her,  VM 
when  be  sat  by  her  bed  of  pain,  and  read  for  her,  and 
prayed  for  her,  and  wiped  away  the  drops  of  agony  dtf 
stood  upon  her  transparent  brow.  Sicknesa  <iTip<trt<>d  ■ 
ethereal  character  to  her  beauty ;  and  the  sweet  noik  *f 
patience  that  triiunphed  over  the  weakness  of  poor  hniM 
nature  had  in  it  something  wondrously  touching.  Itt 
light  of  heaven  seemed  to  chase  away  the  shadow  of  (be 
grave  from  that  gentle  &ce,  whose  look  of  resignatiM 
haunted  her  &ithftil  friend  in  hia  journeys,  and  inqiind 
him  with  fortitude  to  bear  up  against  many  a  trial  sod 
many  a  care.  How  earnestly  she  longed  for  bis  retnTs! 
how  her  large  eyes  brightened,  and  her  wasted  featoia 
flushed,  as  she  caught  the  first  sound  of  his  eager  Mep 
upon  the  stairs  I — for,  no  matter  what  the  distance  he  hW 
come,  or  the  toil  he  bad  undergone,  he  neither  changnl 
bis  dress,  nor  allowed  biniself  a  moment's  rest,  until  be 
had  seen  '  bis  poor  Ellen.'  The  end  that  was  Inevitabk 
came  at  last,  and  he  had  the  consolation  of  closing  thw 
loving  eyes  in  the  holy  rest  of  a  happy  death,  and  of  Isj- 
ing  her  in  a  grave  shadowed  and  perfumed  hy  fragratf 
shrubs. 

A  little  incident,  which  occurred  in  one  of  his  joumen 
after  the  fury  of  the  famine  had  passed,  touched  bim 
greatly,  insomuch  as  it  evinced  the  poverty  and  privatioa 
still  endured  by  the  working  classes.  \^'hile  proceedingoo 
his  way,  he  observed  a  pretty  little  girl,  not  more  than  (<• 
years  of  age,  trotting  lightly  along  the  road,  carrying  oa 
her  arm  a  small  basket  carefully  covered  up.  With  ber 
light  quick  trot  she  was  keeping  pace  for  some  time  *ilb 
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the  horses.  His  attention  being  attracted  to  the  child, 
he  ordered  the  driver  to  stop,  and  called  her  towards  him. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  my  dear,  in  such  a  hurry  ? '  enquired 
Father  Mathew.  Dropping  a  courtesy,  the  little  girl 
said,  *  Down  beyant,  sir,  with  my  father's  breakfast.'  *  And 
what  have  you  got  for  your  father's  breakfast,  my  dear  ? ' 

*  Pittaties,  sir.'  *  Have  you  nothing  with  the  potatoes — not 
a  drop  of  milk  ? '  *  No,  'ndeed,  sir,  an'  he's  glad  to  get 
that  same,'  replied  the  child.  *  Have  you  not  even  a  pinch 
of  salt  with  them,  my  dear  ? '  said  Father  Mathew.  '  Salt, 
8ir ! '  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  opening  wide  a  great  pair  of 
hazel  eyes,  in  amazement  at  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
luxury — *  why  then  cock  him  up  with  salt  1 '  *  Then,  my 
dear,  here  is  something  to  buy  salt  with,  and  here  is 
something  for  yourself  too,'  said  Father  Mathew,  whp  left 
the  child  radiant  with  delight  at  her  good  fortune  in 
meeting  so  liberal  a  benefactor. 

The  pioufi  women  who  were  accustomed  to  attend  the 
Friary  on  Christmas  morning,  were  usually  edified  by  a 
sermon  from  Father  Mathew,  appropriate  to  the  festival 
of  the  day.  His  discourses  on  those  occasions  breathed 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  holiness  with  which  his  own  soul 
was  filled.  The  disappointment  at  his  omission  of  the 
customary  sermon  was  a  source  of  much  discomfort  to  his 
devoted  followers,  the  regular  attenders.  One  morning  he 
was  expected  to  preach  at  the  early  Mass,  and  the  little 
church  was  filled  with  worshippers,  a  considerable  number 
of  whom  held  lighted  candles,  to  enable  them  to  read  their 
prayer  books  on  that  dark  winter  morning.  There  was 
oue  old  lady  who,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  was  devoutly 
reading  her  book,  and  awaiting  in  calm  contentment  the 
appearance  of  her  favourite  preacher.  At  length  the 
flutter  of  a  white  surplice  was  seen  at  the  door  of  the 
sacristy,  and  the  clergyman  made  his  appearance;  but, 
instead  of  the  noble  coimtenance  of  Father  Mathew,  to 
whom  the  robes  of  his  ministry  added  new  beauty,  the 
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congregation  beheld  the  commonplace  fiBatures  of  a  U 
little  gentleman,  whose  ability  as  a  pulpit  orator  wm  d 
the  himiblest  kind  The  moment  the  fiiU 
of  her  disappointment  broke  upon  the  old  ladj,  tliei 
fell  from  her  relaxed  grasp  on  the  floor,  and,  with  a 
in  which  disgust  and  bitterness  were  blended,  ahe  aiidi% 
exclaimed,  'Why,  then,  'tis  you  that  are  welcome  totf 
this  blessed  morning ! ' 


Christmas-boxes  were  in  Father  Matliew'a  esteem  t 
time-honoured  institution,  as  all  his  young  relatives  aad 
many  of  his  young  friends  could  testify.  It,  howerci^ 
occasionally  happened  that  some  pressing  claim  of  poTeftj. 
some  more  than  usually  pathetic  tale  of  widow  or  of 
orphan,  even  of  repentant  profligate,  either  altogether 
blighted  the  full-blown  hopes  of  his  nephews  and  nieces, 
or  reduced  the  expected  present,  from  being  somethii^ 
highly  acceptable,  to  being  something,  in  their  eyes  at 
least,  very  contemptible.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  the  pro- 
mised pony  was  represented  by  a  book;  for  the  money 
intended  for  the  purchase  of  the  pony  had  gone  to  releue 
from  the  army  the  only  son  of  a  miserable  widow,  who 
had  been  forsaken  by  her  boy  for  dreams  of  gloiy,  and 
visions  of  fame  and  fortime,  to  be  realised  at  the  bayonet's 
point.  The  nephews  were  indignant  with  the  widow  fer 
having  a  son  who  could  think  of  *  'listing,'  or  who,  haviDg 
embraced  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  could  sneakingW 
permit  himself  to  l)e  ignominiously  bought  out. 

Now,  though  many  a  recruit  *  took  the  shilling  *  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  it  was  to  the  Apostle  of  Tempe^ 
ance  the  disconsolate  parent  of  the  would-be  hero  appealed 
in  luT  distress.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  recruit  was 
the  only  support  of  an  aged  mother  and  the  father  of  nt 
helpless  children.  Father  Mathew's  exchequer  was  at  it* 
lowest  ebb  at  this  time — it  was  in  1847 ;  so  that  between 
the  mother's  lamentations  for  *  her  darlin'  boy,  who  was 
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the  comfort  of  her  ould  heart,  and  the  light  of  her  two 
eyes,'  and  his  own  empty  pockets,  the  priest  knew  not 
what  to  do.  At  last,  the  idea  of  appealing  to  the  *  Great 
Duke '  flashed  on  his  bewildered  mind.  He  did  so,  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  met  with  a  prompt  result ;  for 
the  noble  Duke  thus  replied  by  return  of  post :  — 

Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  Very  Key.  Mr.  Mathew ;  he  could  not  refuse  his  applicationi  and 
has  directed  the  discharge  of  the  soldier  he  desired. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

He  ifi  attacked  with  Paralysis— His  Fortitude  and  Be8ignAti< 
His  Kecovcry  hailed  with  Enthusiasm. 

IN  the  year  1848,  which,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  para^ 
graphs  recently  quoted,  he  began  so  auspiciously,  he 
suffered  the  heavy  penalty  of  his  ten  years  of  unparalleled 
exertions.  His  rigorous  fasting  had  also  much  to  do  with 
the  catastrophe  which  (jccurred.  When  remonstrated  with 
respecting  this  severity  of  life,  and  implored  to  relax  his 
austerity  in  some  degree,  his  answer  was — '  I  am  the 
strongest  man  in  Ireland.'  The  time  was  now  at  hand 
when  that  boast  could  never  be  repeated. 

During  tlie  Lent  of  1848,  which  he  observed  with  hii 
customary  strictness,  and  during  which  he  devoted  him- 
self with  even  more  than  usual  fervour  to  the  various 
duties  of  the  ministry,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  para- 
lysis. This  was  the  commencement  of  a  sad  tribulation, 
that  lasted,  with  more  or  less  intermissiou,  to  the  hour  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  eight  years  aft^r.  WTien 
about  rising,  as  was  his  invariable  rule,  at  an  early  hour 
in  tlie  morning,  he  fell  on  the  ground  at  his  bedside.  The 
noise  of  his  fall  at  once  roused  his  Secretary,  who  rushed 
to  the  room,  and  found  him  stretched  on  the  floor.  He 
was  assisted  back  into  bed,  and  Dr.  O'Connor — who, 
besides  being  his  physician,  was  also  liis  attached  personal 
friend — was  at  once  sent  for.  Alarmed  at  the  intelligence, 
the  doctor  hastened  to  attend  him.  *  I  was  sorry,  sir,  to 
have  heard  that  you  were  ill — ^what  has  happened?'  said 
the  physician.     *  My  dear  doctor,'  replied  Father  Mathew, 
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in  the  calmest  voice,  and  with  the  sweetest  smile,  ^  I  am 
paralysed.'  *  Paralysed,  sirl'  *Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I 
am  paralysed  in  one  side ;  and  when  I  tried  to  stand  this 
morning,  I  fell  on  the  floor.'  The  doctor  had  never  met 
with  such  a  patient ;  for  here  was  a  man  who  spoke  of  a 
grave  calamity  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  the  very  smallest 
importance.  The  calmness,  which  was  genuine,  was  the 
result  of  high  moral  courage  and  Christian  resignation. 
The  blow  was  great,  but  the  fortitude  was  still  greater. 

Dr.  O'Connor's  description  of  that  morning's  professional 
visit  is  interesting : — 

On  further  enquiry  (says  the  doctor)  I  found  that  the  leg  and  arm 
of  one  side  were  paralysed,  but  not  entirely  ^powerless,  and  that 
he  also  had  suffered  pain  in  the  head  for  some  days  previously.  I 
remained  with  him  whilst  leeches  were  being  applied  to  his  temples 
by  his  friend  and  faithfid  disciple,  A.  F.  Koche.  He  entertained  us 
during  the  time  with  anecdotes  of  his  temperance  travels,  and  never 
appeared  more  cheerful,  though  conscious  that  he  was  labouring  under 
a  visitation  which  more  than  any  other  brings  terror  to  the  mind  of  a 
patient.  He  remarked  '  it  was  not  much  matter  to  him  how  it  ter- 
minated. If  a  priest  had  done  his  duty,  and  was  prepared,  the  time 
of  his  death  was  of  little  consequence.'  Of  all  the  community,  among 
whom  the  news  of  his  illness  soon  spread,  he  was  the  only  one  that 
appeared  unconcerned. 

With  consternation  was  the  sad  intelligence  received  by 
the  local  community ;  and  wherever  it  was  heard,  it  evoked 
the  deepest  feeling  of  sjrmpathy  and  regret.  Crowds  sur- 
rounded his  door,  and  exhibited,  by  their  awe-struck  and 
mournful  aspect,  the  dismay  and  sorrow  which  pervaded 
every  breast.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  mind  was  relieved  by  the  glad  tidings  of  his 
gradual  recovery.  Day  by  day  he  mended,  and  about  the 
second  week  in  May  he  seemed  to  have  got  over  the  effects 
of  this  his  first  attack.  His  recovery  was  hailed  with 
universal  delight,  and  numerous  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion proved  to  him  how  strong  was  the  hold  which  he  had 
upon  the  affections  of  his  countrymen. 
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^His  mind/  says  Dr.  O'Connor,  'was  not  appaiendr 
affected  by  tliis  attack,  and  the  weakness  in  the  limbi 
soon  diminished  so  much,  that  the  entreaties  of  friends  or 
physicians  could  no  longer  prevent  him  from  resuming  his 
hibour  in  the  temperance  cause.' 

On  the  19th  of  July  he  left  Cork  for  Dublin,  anddidnoi 
return  until  the  1st  of  August.  And  during  the  period 
which  intervened  between  that  date  and  the  time  of  his 
leaving  Ireland  for  America,  he  divided  his  time  betveen 
his  temperance  mission,  his  priestly  duties,  and  his  efforts 
to  relieve  distress,  promote  industry,  and  assist  every  good 
work. 

Previous  to  his  attack,  he  had  visited  the  Irish  metropolis 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Charle* 
Gavan  Duffy,  who  was  then  about  to  be  placed  on  hi^ 
third  trial  for  alleged  political  offences.  Father  Mathew 
entertained  a  sincere  respect  for  the  truth  and  earnest nt** 
of  the  Yoimg  Ireland  party,  and  he  much  admired  the 
ability  and  eloquence  of  their  writings  and  spei^vbeN 
Besides,  he  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Duffy,  who  had  afforded 
valuable  aid  to  the  temperance  cause,  and  had  written  and 
spoken  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  in  the  most  enthu- 
siastic terms  of  praise.  *  I  consider  ^Ir.  Duffy  a  man  of 
the  higliest  integrity  and  princi])le.  I  would  not  think 
him  a  man  likelv  l>v  anv  nu*ans  to  entertain  or  favour  anv 
project  of  anarchy  or  spoliation  of  property,'  saiil  Father 
^lathew,  when  giving  evidence  for  his  friend.  Had  hf 
lived  to  witness  the  honourable  and  distinguished  p<.wition 
taken  by  Mr.  Duffy,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influ- 
ential public  mi*n  and  ministers  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
Father  Mat  hew  would  have  greatly  rejoiced. 

As  will  be  seen  by  his  letter  to  Judge  Lumpkin,  ho  m-as 
not  insensible  to  the  sufferinjjs  of  his  countrv ;  butthouirh 
he  ard<*ntly  longt^l  f<)r  her  happiness  an<l  prosperity,  he 
seihdously  abstaiiifd  from  taking  any  ])art  whatever  in 
politics.     In  his  earlier  life,  when  questions  affecting  the 
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liberty  of  his  Church  were  at  stake,  he  sympathised  with 
the  efforts  by  which  Catholic  emancipation  was  eventually 
won,  and  did  not  fail  to  exercise  his  undoubted  right  as 
an  elector  to  secure  the  return  of  a  candidate  favourable 
to  a  liberal  policy ;  but  having  on  one  occasion  induced 
a  number  of  poor  voters  to  risk  the  consequences  of 
supporting  tlie  popular  candidate,  and  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  promises  made  to  him  in  their  behalf,  he  ab- 
stained from  that  hour  from  taking  any  part  in  elections, 
or  mixing  himself  up  in  any  way  with  politics  or  with 
party.  This  was  a  fortimate  circumstance,  as  it  removed 
one  formidable  barrier  to  the  success  of  his  temperance 
mission. 

It  would  be  a  dreary  task  to  follow  him  through  the 
misery  which  met  him  at  every  step,  and  surrounded  him 
on  every  side,  during  the  period  that  preceded  his  depar- 
ture. This  misery  depressed  his  spirit,  and  sickened  his 
very  soul,  though  he  courageously  fought  against  its  influ- 
ence, and  spared  no  effort  to  relieve  it.  What  man  could 
do,  he  did — more,  indeed,  than  any  ten  other  men  could 
have  done ;  but  his  heart  died  within  him  as  he  found  how 
little  was  the  result  of  all  his  zeal,  his  energy  and  his  self- 
sacrifice.  The  movement,  too,  had  lost  its  former  spirits 
Many  of  the  rooms  had  been  closed  in  the  terrible 
famine  year;  and  the  bands  had,  in  several  instances, 
been  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  death,  the  poverty, 
or  the  emigration  of  their  principal  members.  The 
pledge  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  kept ;  but  not  a  few  had 
yielded  to  the  deplorable  influence  of  evil  times,  and  had 
sought  in  the  maddening  draught  temporary  oblivion  of 
their  sorrows.  The  banner  which  once  proudly  floated  in 
the  air,  now  drooped  on  its  staff.  The  famine  had  struck 
the  cause  as  well  as  decimated  the  ranks  of  its  followers. 

The  following  letters,  addressed  to  his  devoted  friends, 
the  Rathbones,  afford  a  last  glimpse  of  the  state  of 
the  country  in  1848,  and  the  profound  interest  which  he 
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felt  in  the  hopes  and  disappointments  of  its  unhappy 
people : — 

Cork:  Febnury  7, 1S4S. 

Mt  dearest  Madam, — ^In  compliance  with  your  expressed  wish,  I 
would  have  immediately  stated  to  you  my  impressions  as  to  the 
prospects  of  unhappy  Ireland,  and  what  appeared  to  me  most  advisable 
in  the  present  destitute  condition  of  our  wretched  people :  but  as 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  pecuniary  assistance,  I  could 
not  reconcile  it  to  my  feelinprs  to  address  you  on  such  a  subject.  As 
you  have  again  condescended  to  apply  to  me  for  information,  and  hare 
stated  the  benevolent  source  whence  relief  can  be  obtained,  without 
adding  to  the  already  too  numerous  appeals  to  your  private  funds,  I 
shall  not  longer  hesitate  to  lay  my  sentiments  before  you. 

The  British  Association  has  devoted  its  supplies  of  food  and  money 
to  the  relief  of  destitution  in  twenty-two  poor-law  unions,  which 
were  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  poor-law  commissioners  as  unable 
to  pay  rates sutRcient  to  feed  the  staning  multitude.  The  children 
are  the  peculiar  objects  of  tliis  supplemental  charity.  Tliere  are 
in  the  unions  not  favoured  with  a  portion  of  this  British  charitT 
many  thousands  who  crave  a  share  of  this  blessing.  The  unhappy 
Gregory  Clause  in  the  new  poor-law  operates  cruelly  on  the  cottitT 
tenants.  All  tenants  of  this  class  who  hold  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land  are  excluded  from  poor-law  relief,  unless  they 
give  up  their  little  farms.  Horrified  at  the  prospect  of  being  paupers 
for  ever,  they  cling  to  their  cottages  and  farms,  and  perish  by  slow 
stan'ation  rather  than  abandon  their  homes ;  for  the  moment  the 
tenant  leaves  his  house  to  enter  the  workhouse,  it  is  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Many  parents  would  be  able  to  keep  themsehes  fn)ni  the 
workhouse,  if  a  little  assistance  were  given  in  the  way  of  food  to  their 
helpless  children.  Widows  and  unmarried  females  could  support 
themselves,  if  knitting,  plain  work,  &c.  &c.  were  supplied  them.  To 
meet  these  pressing  wants,  and  to  train  up  the  rising  gi'neration  in 
habits  of  industry,  has  long  been  my  anxious  desire.  To  its  aiwmi- 
plishment  I  have  devoted  my  strenuous  efforts.  Supplying  sninll 
farmers  with  cheap  seeds,  such  as  turnip,  flax,  and  potatoes;  and 
assisting  industrial  schools,  in  which  the  children,  male  and  female,  are 
mstructed  and  supplied  with  the  material  for  remunerative  labour, 
such  as  weanng,  spinning,  gardening,  &c,  &c.  In  all  these  efforts  f»»r 
the  improveme  t  of  the  habits  of  our  j>eople,  I  have  succei'ded  Inyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectation.  As  the  destitute  of  the  city  of  r.»rk 
have  multitudinous  resources,  I  have  extended  my  exertions  to  various 
parts  of  Ireland;  especially  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Oalway,  the  King** 
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and  Queen^s  Counties.  The  progress  of  improvement  is  slow^  and 
much  misery  must  be  endured.  But  we  are,  I  confidently  believe,  in 
a  transition  to  a  better  social  condition.  We  will  soon  see  a  new 
Ireland. 

The  recent  special  commission  in  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tipperary, 
bloody  as  the  issue  has  been,  has  proved  that,  guilty  as  our  wretched 
people  have  been,  they  were  not  as  desperately  wicked  as  represented. 
That  there  was  not  a  conspiracy  amongst  them  to  murder  the  landed 
gentry.  That  their  own  class  were  generally  the  victims,  and  that 
the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  land  was  the  dire  cause  of  the 
shedding  of  human  blood.  The  commission  has  also  shed  additional 
lustre  on  the  great  temperance  movement.  Not  a  single  teetotaUery 
out  of  the  miUionSy  was  implicated  in  the  guUt  of  blood-shedding.  The 
convicts  were  all  whisky  drinkers.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  Ireland 
would  be  the  most  moral  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  all  its 
inhabitants  were  total  abstainers. 
With  highest  respect, 

Dearest  Mrs.  Eathbone, 
Your  most  devoted  and  affectionate  friend, 

Theobald  Mathew. 

Mrs.  Rathbone. 

Cork:  May  5, 1848. 

Mt  dearest  Madam, — Though  not  an  advocate  for  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  to  enable  our  destitute 
people  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  late  calamity,  no  other  food 
could  be  so  easily  had  to  supply  their  many  wants  this  season.  I 
know  of  no  object  more  worthy  of  your  and  dear  Mr.  Itathbone's 
benevolent  sympathy,  than  the  as^sisting  our  industrious  cottier 
tenantiy  to  cultivate  their  little  farms,  by  giving  them  seed.  The 
generous  gift  of  fifty  pounds,*  which  you  have  so  considerately  con- 
fided to  me  for  distribution,  has  been  very  timely.  Now  that  the 
season  is  fast  advancing,  it  will  be  the  means  of  employing  the 
hitherto  desponding  farmer  and  his  family  in  the  cultivation  of  ground 
that  would  otherwise  remain  as  waste,  and  of  restoring  them  to  com- 
parative comfort  and  happiness. 

I  trust,  however,  that  Government  will  do  something  for  us,  either 

to  assimilate  our  condition  with  England,  or  grant  other  salutary 

concessions. 

I  am,  with  profound  esteem, 

Dearest  Madam, 

Your  devoted  and  affectionate 

Theobald  Mathew. 
Mrs.  ftatblione. 

*  American  foods. 
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Cork:  JuljSl,  18M. 

My  dear  Mr.  RATnBONE, —  .  .  .  You  will  leam  with  mucli  gimd- 
fication,  that  I  have  been  enabled  by  your  last  remittance  from  tbe 
funds  of  the  };ood  people  of  Boston  to  wind  up  in  a  Batis&ctorr  war 
tbe  affairs  of  the  different  charities  with  which  I  waa  connected.  Thej 
are  now  able  to  support  themselves  by  the  fruits  of  their  induatry. 

I  saw  last  week,  as  I  passed  through  the  country,  many  luxuriant 
fields  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  from  seed  I  was  enabled  to  distribute. 
But,  what  I  deem  of  more  importance,  I  have  witnessed  habits  of 
cleanliness,  economy,  and  industry,  which  promise  to  be  permanent 
and  to  diffuse  themselves  gradually  through  the  most  neglected  aotl 
the  rudest  portions  of  the  peasantry.  We  are,  I  trust,  on  the  ere  of 
better  times  for  poor  Ireland.  May  God  requite  all  who  have  con- 
tributed to  do  her  good.  Presenting  atiectionate  remembrance  to  tfat 
family  at  Green  Bank,  believe  me, 

My  dear  Mr.  Rathbone, 

Your  most  grateful 

Theobald  Mathtw. 

\V.  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Cork:  Au{;:a8t  13,  IS4^ 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  BAXirBoyE, — I  regret  that  the  melancholy  task  of 
announcing  the  total  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  has  devolved 
upon  me.  The  blight  appeared  three  weeks  back ;  but  it  seom«d 
confined  to  particular  places,  and  afleotod  only  the  stalks ;  since  then 
wet  weather  has  boon  so  constant,  the  blight  has  become  gi'neral,  and 
the  tubers  are  rotting  with  frightfid  rapidity. 

Tlie  labouring  poor,  thank  God,  are  not  involve<l  in  this  calamit}'. 
for  they  have  abandoned  the  con-acrr  sysUnn,  and  depend  up'ii 
money  wage's  or  the  poor-law ;  but  the  small  farmers  made  a  l»pt 
etlbrt  to  n*trievo  their  almost  desperate  affairs,  and  risked  their  ill 
upon  this  Bea.son's  potato  crop.  T  ousands,  who  have  endurtnl  evfry 
privation  rather  than  surrender  their  little  farms,  and  consign  thfir 
wives  and  children  to  the  liopeless  support  of  a  workhousts  are  uo^ 
in  despair.  I  am  grievously  disappointed  myself.  In  even-  whv  1 
encouraginl  the  propagation  of  potatoes.  The  largo  sum  I  rtHviveJ 
from  yon,  and  all  that  I  could  beg  or  In^rrow  myself,  I  ex]K*niitti  in 
the  purchase  of  the,  I  now  believe,  dmmied  pt)tato.  In  travelling 
through  the  country,  that  but  a  few  days  ago  bli>ome<l  \rith  » 
luxuriant  harvest,  I  found  the  atmosphere  everywhere  taintt>d  with 
noxious  vapours  from  the  putn?fying  vegetable,  and  the  wn';iht>l 
people  bathed  in  tears.     I  could  only  mingle  my  tears  with  theirs 

May  the  God  of  all  consolation  console  tliem  in  this  their  gre«* 
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tribulation.  WeU  may  they  exclaim,  with  the  Prophet  Jeremiah, 
'  All  you  that  pass  by  this  way,  attend  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  my  sorrow.* 

With  regard  to  myself,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  my  health  is 
improving,  and  if  I  were  free,  I  would  gladly  abandon  this  land  of 
horrors  and  misery. 

Presenting  affectionate  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Eathbone  and  your 
beloved  family,  I  am, 

My  dear  Mr.  Rathbone, 

Your  most  grateful  and  devoted  friend, 

Theobald  Mathew. 
W.  Rathbone,  Esq. 

The  consequences  of  the  famine  are  matters  of  history, 
and  are  to  be  found  principally  in  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
a  vast  amount  of  property,  and  that  wopdrous  emigration 
which  has  flowed  from  the  shores  of  Ireland  in  a  con- 
tinued stream  to  this  hour,  tliough  with  more  or  less 
diminished  volume. 

From  October  1849  to  August  1859,  the  gross  amount 
realised  by  the  property  sold  in  the  Court  of  Encumbered 
Estates  reached  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  25,190,839/. 
The  sacrifice  of  property  during  the  first  years  of  the 
operation  of  this  Courif  was  sad  to  contemplate.  It  ruined 
many  and  enriched  others.  It  annihilated  the  owner, 
robbed  the  later  encumbrancers,  and  conferred  estates  for 
half  their  real  value  on  piu-chasers  lucky  or  daring  enough 
to  speculate  in  land  at  such  a  period  of  general  depression 
and  alarm. 

The  famine  imparted  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  Irish 
migration  and  emigration.  It  is  ascertained  that  for  the 
ten  years  previous  to  1841,  about  630,000  persons  had 
left  Ireland  permanently,  either  to  go  abroad,  or  to  settle 
in  some  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From 
1841  to  1851,  including  the  Famine  years  so  called,  the 
number  of  persons  leaving  permanently,  was  1,640,000. 
From  1851  to  1861,  the  number  was  1,250,000.  And  if 
we  add  200,000  between  1861  and  1863,  who  quitted  their 
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country  ostensibly  for  ever,  we  dia]l  have  a  total  d 
3,7209000.  The  great  bulk  of  this  enoimoiis  safatzactin 
from  the  population  of  a  single  country,  emigiated  to  die 
United  States,  Canada,  and  AuBtralia.  A  oonndeEabk 
number  established  themselves  in  the  manafiusturing  dis- 
tricts and  great  towns  of  England  and  SootlaiuL  It  if  now 
computed  that  the  contribution  of  population  from  Irebad 
to  the  United  States,  has  given  to  that  vast  contineDt  the 
largest  portion  of  its  present  inhabitants — that  is,  that  the 
Irish,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Irish,  constitute,  if  it 
may  be  so  expressed,  the  largest  of  the  various  nationalitiei 
which  go  to  make  up  the  whole  of  its  existing  population. 
In  England  and  Scotland,  according  to  the  Census  Com- 
missioners, there  were  in  1861,  no  less  than  805,703  of 
Irish,  bom  in  Ireland — to  say  nothing  of  their  chiMicB 
who  were  bom  in  those  countries. 

Tlie  rush  from  Ireland  to  England  during  the  year 
1847  assumed  the  character  of  a  panic — an  unarmed 
people  flying  before  the  face  of  a  pursuing  enemy.  From 
the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  November  of  that  year, 
278,000  persons  landed  on  the  quays  of  Liverpool ;  and  of 
these,  123,000  sailed  from  that  pcM  to  foreign  countries 
— ^the  remainder  scattering  themselves  over  various  parti 
of  England.  The  total  emigration  abroad  for  that  year 
was  215,444.     It  increased  to  249,721  in  1851. 

To  two  very  opposite  influences  was  principally  owing 
this  extraordinary  Exodus — namely,  compulsion  and  pe^ 
suasion.  Hunger  and  evictions  on  the  one  hand — induce 
ment  and  assistance  on  the  other. 

From  1846  to  1848,  both  years  included,  the  number  of 
ejectments  brought  in  the  various  courts  was  32,193,  and 
the  number  of  persons  evicted  was  140,835.  From 
1849  to  1853,  both  years  included,  the  number  of  evictions 
was  47,115,  and  the  number  of  persons  evicted  was 
239,000.  Whicli  would  give  a  total  of  evictions,  during 
the  periods  specified,  of  79,308,  and  of  persons  evicted, 
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379,845.     In  1850,  the  number  of  persons  evicted  was 
74,000. 

Among  the  inducements  to  emigrate,  including  labour 
and  employment  of  diflFerent  kinds,  were  the  invitations 
from  relative  to  relative — from  the  son  or  daughter  to  the 
father  and  mother,  or  to  the  brothers  and  sisters;  and 
these  invitations  were  accompanied  by  large  remittances, 
money  saved  from  hard  honest  toil  in  a  strange  country. 
In  1847,  these  remittances  amounted  to  200,000i.  In 
1848  they  rose  to  460,000i.;  in  1850  and  1851,  they 
were  about  1,000,000Z.  each  of  those  years;  and  in  1853, 
they  amoimted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  l,490,000i. !  It 
is  officially  ascertained  that  the  total  remittances  from 
the  Irish  emigrants  to  the  States,  to  Canada,  and  to 
Australia,  to  their  relatives  in  Ireland,  amoimted  up  to 
1863  to  12,642,000/.  But  this  does  not  represent  the 
entire.  The  Emigration  Commissioners,  in  their  report 
for  1863,  thus  refer  to  these  remittances : — 

It  is  necessaiy  to  repeat  that  these  returns  are  veiy  imperfect,  as 
they  contain  none  of  the  remittances  through  the  post  or  through 
private  hands,  or  through  any  of  the  banks  or  mercantile  houses, 
which  decline  to  furnish  us  with  information.  It  would  scarcely  be 
unreasonable  to  estimate  the  amowit  of  which  there  are  no  returns  at 
half  a$  much  again  as  (hat  of  which  there  are  returns. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  gross  amount  of 
money  received  by  the  Irish  at  home  from  their  kindred 
abroad,  cannot  have  been  less  than  19,000,000/. — a  sum 
almost  fabulous  in  its  magnitude.  In  the  history  of  the 
world  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  this,  for  generosity,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  attachment  to  family  and  race.  If  the  Irish 
have  their  faults — as  what  people  have  not? — they  nobly 
atone  for  them  by  the  most  exalted  virtues. 

Among  the  results  brought  about  by  the  great  national 
calamity,  was  the  creation  of  a  better  feeling  between  per- 
sons of  different  religious  belief,  who  became  oblivious  of 
doctrinal  distinctions  in  a  moment  of  common  peril,  and 
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who  caught  from  the  very  nature  of  their  sacred  work  the 
sublime  spirit  of  Christian  charity.  There  were  sonw 
miserable  exceptions,  it  is  true,  in  which  the  mortal  agonj 
of  the  destitute  was  sought  to  be  availed  of  for  the  obtain- 
mcnt  of  unholy  triumphs  over  conscience;  but  such 
disgraceful  attempts  were  reprobated  by  every  nian  of 
sense  and  feeling  in  the  land,  and  only  assisted,  by  the 
contrast,  to  render  more  pure  and  exalted  the  devoted  and 
disinterested  zeal  exhibited  by  those  who  ministered  to 
their  afflicted  neighbours  as  brethren  to  brethren.  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  in  the  article  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.'  to 
which  I  have  before  referred,  bears  testimonv  to  the  bar- 
monious  co-operation  of  the  clergy  of  different  Churches  :— 

Those  (ho  says)  who  had  never  before  exchanged  wonls  or  Kvlss  : 
kindnes.*.  met  to  cooperate  in  this  {jreat  work  of  charity,  and  p^^i 
men  recofmised  each  other's  merit  under  the  distinctions  by  wLi  h 
they  liad  been  previously  separated.  The  Protestant  and  Rnuiin 
Catholic  clerjry  vied  with  each  other  in  their  exertions  for  the  f.inii>l> 
injr,  luid  fever-stricken  people,  and  in  numerous  instances  th<'ir  li\'-^ 
became  a  sacrifice  to  the  discharire  of  exhausting,  hani'^Mn;.'.  $t\ 
dan^^erous  duties.  To  the  priests,  all  were  indebted  for  tlie  rt^adin»N' 
with  which  thev  madt^  their  inlluence  over  their  ibn-ks  subs»'nieKt  *•"* 
the  cause  of  order;  and  the  minister  of  relifrion  was  fn'qufnily 
summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  public  ollicer,  when  all  other  moauj  d 
restraining"  the  excited  multitude  had  failed. 

Appalling  as  had  ])een  the  suffering  of  the  Irish  peoj»l»\ 
and  terrible  as  had  been  the  destruction  of  human  Vii\ 
that  sufferinji;  would  have  been  far  more  aiipallin;^,  ainl 
that  destruction  of  life  would  have  been  far  more  trrriblf. 
but  for  the  noble  cliarity  which  had  been  displaytnl  by 
the  i)eoi)lo  of  (ireat  Britain  and  the  people  of  America. 
France,  and  many  other  countries  of  the  worhl.  Krmn 
every  tjuarter  of  the  globe  contributitms  poured  in  up'^n 
afflicted  In-land;  and  had  it  not  ])een  for  that  gt'niTi'U'i 
co-operation,  which  linked  nation  with  nation  in  one  i'«»i!:- 
mon  bond  of  fratiTual  sympathy,  there  would  have  Ktu 
more  than  a  million  red  graves  within  the  circle  of  tht' 
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Irish  shores.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  was  the 
actual  amount  of  money  transmitted  to  Ireland  through 
various  sources  and  channels;  but  independently  of 
moneys  advanced  and  granted  by  Government,  or  raised 
by  taxation,  which  amounted  in  all  to  about  10,000,000^., 
there  was  considerably  more  than  2,000,000i.  received 
and  administered  through  societies  or  individuals.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Pim,  who  drew  up  the  reliable  report  of  *The 
Transactions  of  the  Central  Eelief  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  during  the  Famine  in  Ireland,'  states 
that  local  and  central  relief  associations  distributed  sums 
that  could  not  have  fallen  far  short  of  a  million  and  a 
half.  In  these  sums  are  not  included  the  funds  received 
and  administered  through  individuals;  nor  the  money 
sent  by  the  Irish  in  America,  either  to  assist  their  friends 
at  home,  or  to  enable  them  to  emigrate.  The  Friends 
had  entrusted  to  their  care  money  and  breadstufFs  amount- 
ing on  the  whole  to  about  200,000i. ;  and,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said,  they  administered  their  trust  wisely  and  well. 
The  Society  o€  Friends  of  England  contributed  over 
42,000/.  of  that  amount ;  the  rest  principally  consisted  of 
contributions  from  America.  The  British  Eelief  Associa- 
tion, established  in  London,  sent  391,700/.  to  Ireland. 
Another  100,000/.  was  sent  from  England  through  various 
religious  bodies.  These  large  sums  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  vast  number  of  contributions  sent  by 
persons  of  every  class  to  private  individuals  in  Ireland. 
Nor  did  the  poor  country  itself  display  less  generosity; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  untold  amount  of  private  relief 
given — given  daily  and  hourly — of  which  no  one  but  the 
donor  and  recipient  was  ever  aware,  the  local  contribu- 
tions officially  annoimced  for  1846  and  1847  exceeded 
300,000/. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  England  and 
Scotland  stimulated  to  the  utmost,  the  willing  charity  of 
their  flocks,  in  aid  of  their  sufiFering  brethren  in  the  old 
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country ;  but  to  no  one  was  Ireland  more  indebted  ftr 
solace  and  succour  in  her  hour  of  miaeiyy  than  to  Uie 
saintly  and  venerable  Dr.  Briggs,  the  late  Oatholic  Basbop 
of  Beverley,  who  has  since  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of 

his  long  life  of  usefiOness  and  virtue. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  cry  of  an  afflicted 
people  suffering  from  a  calamity  permitted  by  Providence, 
for  wise  purposes  no  doubt,  elicited  a  response  honouring 
to  our  common  humanity. 

There  was  something  still  nobler  than  the  charity  of 
those  who  came  to  the  relief  of  the  starving  Irish — ^that 
was  the  sublime  Christian  resignation  with  which  the 
stricken  people  bowed  to  the  dispensation  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. *  It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,'  was  ever  on  the  lips 
of  the  sufferers.  ^  They  died  as  martyrs  died,  and  God 
gave  them  a  reward  great  beyond  this  world's  conception/ 
was  Father  ilathew's  frequent  assertion,  when  referring 
to  that  disastrous  period. 

From  an  able  and  appreciative  article  on  the  career  and 
services  of  Father  Mathew,  wliich  appeared  in  the  *  Dublin 
University '  of  Jime  1849,  and  which  derived  its  materiaU 
principally  from  a  sketch  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Denis 
Owen  Madden,  who  had  been  known  from  his  boyhood  to 
the  illustrious  subject  of  his  brief  but  brilliant  memoir,  I 
take  the  concluding  passage.  The  testimony  is  that  of  a 
Protestant  contributor  to  the  accredited  organ  of  tlie  Pro- 
tectant Church  of  Ireland ;  and  on  that  account  it  is  the 
more  valuable  for  my  purpose : — 

But  tlioujrli  the  teetotal  movement  has  received  a  heavy  chock  bv 
the  social  con^eqiiem^eH  of  the  fuminCy  a  vast  deal  of  good  hn^  Ihi'D 
efiected.  A  popular  opinion  has  been  raitMxl  against  drunkenness : 
and  the  fa(*t  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Irishmen  were  induced  to 
ahandon  spirituous  liquors,  is  in  itself  a  great  mond  fact  iu  the  hi^t*•^' 
of  our  countrv*.  No  one  can  despair  of  extraordinary  moral  alterations 
in  this  cuuntr}'  who  culndy  reflects  on  the  apparent  hojielessuexs 
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some  years  since,  of  expecting  a  change  in  the  national  loye  of  strong 
drinks. 

We  honour  Father  Mathew  as  a  man  who  has  given  us  good 
grounds  for  not  despairing  of  the  social  regeneration  of  our  people. 
We  respect  him  for  his  moral  elevation  of  character,  his  freedom  from 
selfishness,  and  his  contempt  for  all  vulgar  ambition.  We  see  in 
him  a  man  who  has  done  great  public  benefits  to  his  own  detriment. 
Ilis  private  resources  he  cheerfully  expended  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  has  given  up  his  time  and  care  to  the  service  of  his  country- 
men. Such  a  man,  who  never  abused  his  great  influence  for  political 
purposes,  deserves  to  be  honoured  and  regarded  with  affection  as  one 
of  the  worthies  of  our  island.  Praise  he  has  had  in  abundance. 
Statesmen  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  acknowledged  his  public 
services.  Journals  of  opposite  parties  have  testified  to  his  disin- 
terestedness. He  has  won  at  the  same  time  the  respect  of  the  rich 
and  the  affection  of  the  poor.  May  his  health  be  still  spared  by 
Providence  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  virtuous  career ;  and  when, 
at  some  distant  day,  he  will  be  called  to  receive  the  reward  due  to 
those  who  toil  in  their  Maker*s  service,  may  his  example  allure  many 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mathew  the  philanthropist ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Kesolves  to  Tisit  America — ^Leaves  in  the  '  Aahlmxtcni ' — ^Tlie 
Vojage  out — ArriTes  in  America — His  Keception  in  New  York — 
His  LeT^es — The  Daughters  of  Erin— New  York  his  Head- 
quarters. 

THE  Apostle  of  Temperance  now — in  1849 — thought  it 
time  to  fulfil  his  long-standing  engagement  to  visit 
America,  to  which  coimtry  his  thoughts  had  of  late  been 
constantly  directed.  The  enterprise,  so  full  of  risk  to  one 
who  had  been  seriously  affected  by  his  attack  in  the  Lent 
of  1848,  was  undertaken  quite  in  opposition  to  the  wish 
and  remonstrance  of  his  physician  and  friends.  In  hi* 
interesting  communication  to  the  author,  Dr.  O'Connor 
refers  to  Father  Mathew's  condition  at  this  time : — 

Though  a  cloud  had  passed  over  his  mind,  and  he  was  no  l(mft« 
the  animated  brilliant  advocate  of  temperance ;  though  his  gait  wai 
every  day  more  enfeebled,  and  intellectual  labour  became  a  struggle— 
still  he  worked  with  more  ardour  than  at  any  time  previously,  a*  if 
he  were  the  more  anxious  to  utilise  a  life  which  he  felt  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  lie  was  always  most  punctual  in  obeying  the 
instructions  of  his  physicians,  as  far  as  referred  to  taking  medicines, 
or  submitting  to  very  painful  operations,  such  as  cupping,  blisters, 
and  setons,  which  he  had  to  endure.  But  if  the  physician  attempted 
to  control  him  in  the  performance  of  what  he  considered  to  be  th« 
duty  of  his  life,  he  became  powerless.  A  proof  of  this  was  sooo 
exhibited,  when  Father  Mathew  resolved  to  go  to  America  to  propa- 
gate the  principle  of  temperance.  His  physicians,  and  those  of  hii 
friends  and  relatives  who  were  thought  to  have  most  influence  with 
him,  waited  on  him,  and  urged  on  him  the  madness  of  encountering 
such  labour  in  the  then  state  of  his  health.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ; 
he  persevered  and  accomplished  his  object 

Having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  &mily  and 
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friends,  whom  he  felt  he  might  never  meet  again  in  this 
life,  he  left  for  America  in  the  summer  of  1849.  After  a 
brief  stay  in  Liverpool,  as  the  guest  of  his  devoted  friends 
the  Eathbones,  he  embarked  in  the  ship  ^Ashburton,' 
accompanied  by  his  secretaries,  Mr.  O'Meara  and  Mr. 
]Mahony,  and  sailed  on  his  memorable  voyage  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious,  but  otherwise  favour- 
able. For  the  first  few  days,  Father  Mathew  sufifered  from 
tliat  malady  which  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  which 
makes  victims  alike  of  the  occupant  of  the  state  cabin  and 
the  steerage.  As  soon  as  he  gained  his  sea  legs,  he  was 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  ship,  but  chiefly  among 
the  poor  emigrants  from  Ireland,  of  whom  there  were 
some  hundreds  on  board.  There  was  not  one  of  the  entire 
number  with  whom  he  was  not  at  once  familiar ;  for  there 
was  scarcely  a  parish  in  Ireland  with  which  he  was  not 
thoroughly  acquainted,  and  with  respect  to  which  he  had 
not  something  to  say.  It  was  a  comfort  to  those  poor 
people,  whom  poverty  and  misery  had  driven  from  their 
native  land,  to  be  spoken  to  of  their  home,  from  which 
every  hour  was  separating  them  by  additional  miles  of 
ocean. 

The  fore  part  of  the  vessel  was  made  the  scene  of  his 
mission  while  in  the  *  Ashburton ' — hearing  confessions, 
administering  the  pledge,  lecturing  and  giving  good 
advice,  and  occasionally  replenishing  a  too  scanty  purse 
out  of  his  own  not  over  abundant  exchequer.  The  mono- 
tony of  a  voyage  without  any  incident,  not  even  a  storm, 
was  very  trying  to  a  man  who  longed  for  action,  and  who 
preferred  bustle  and  excitement  to  repose.  To  a  family 
from  Tipperary  he  was  indebted  for  a  welcome  present  of 
*  milky '  eggs,  which  were  most  acceptable,  as  the  fresh 
provisions  were  falling  rather  short.  A  fog  of  three  days' 
duration  did  not  tend  to  render  the  voyage  more  agree- 
able.   At  length,  after  a  trip  fully  three  times  as  long  as  is 
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now  made  by  a  'Cunard'  or  an  'Inman*  the  ship  readied 
Staten  Island;  and  before  Father  Mathew  well  knev 
where  he  was^  he  found  himself  swinging  over  the  aide  ii 
a  chair,  and  placed  in  a  boat  belonging  to  Mr.  J  P. 
Nesmith,  who  laid  hands  on  the  Apostle  of  Tempenneei 
and  bore  him  off  to  his  mansion,  in  which  eveiything  had 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  illustrious  visitor. 
It  was  a  kindly  act ;  for  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
recruiting  after  the  fatigues  of  the  .vojrage,  and  gathering 
a  little  strength  for  the  labotu^  consequent  upon  his  pub- 
lic reception,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day. 

On  Monday,  the  2nd  of  July,  1849,  the  City  of  New 
York  bade  Father  Mathew  welcome  in  the  name  of 
America.  The  Municipal  Council,  accompanied  by  depu- 
tations from  various  public  bodies  and  societies,  proceeded 
in  the  *  Sylph  '  steamer  to  Staten  Island,  to  conduct  him  to 
the  Castle  Gardens,  where  his  arrival  was  awaited  by  one 
of  the  largest  assemblages  ever  seen  in  that  famous  dtr. 
The  Bay  of  New  York  presented  a  noble  picture  to  the  eve 
of  the  stranger ;  its  bright  waters,  which  were  stirred  by 
a  smart  breeze,  crowded  with  the  ships  of  almost  eveir 
nation  of  the  world,  whose  flags  streamed  to  the  wind  in 
honour  of  the  illustrious  man  who  had  come  to  the  New 
World  covered  with  the  renown  which  he  had  so  well 
earned  in  the  Old.  All  was  bustle  and  animation,  activity 
and  life,  betokening  the  power  and  progress  of  a  great 
country  in  the  first  flush  of  its  youthful  energy.  Strains 
of  music  floated  in  the  air,  and  cheers  were  heard  from 
many  a  vessel,  as  the  *  Sylph  '  steamed  on  her  way  to  Staten 
Island.  On  arriving  at  the  island,  the  municipal  authori- 
ties were  introduce<i  to  Father  Mathew,  who  was  thiis 
welcomed  by  Alderman  Hawes  in  the  name  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York : — 

Heterexd  Father, — ^Vb  the  chairman  of  the  committee  charg^ed 
THth  th('  arran^mentd  for  your  reception,  tho  plcasinpr  duty  devolves 
upon  me  of  bidding  you  welcome,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Common 
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Council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  tender  to  you  its  hospitalities. 
Though  now  for  the  first  time  you  tread  our  shores,  he  assured,  sir, 
you  are  no  stranger  to  us.  Your  well-earned  fame — destined,  we 
trust,  to  he  as  enduring  as  that  of  the  nohlest  and  hest  of  heroes  and 
statesmen — ^has  long  since  preceded  you ;  while  your  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  your  fellow-man;  and  the  results 
which  have  hitherto  crowned  those  efforts  with  such  signal  success  ^ 
claim  hoth  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  our  whole  people.  Not 
only  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  hut  as  well  in  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  and  refined,  have  your  lahours  and  influence  heen  exerted, 
and  successfully  hlessed;  and  you  now  stand  forth,  modestly  and 
unpretendingly,  we  know,  hut  not  the  less  preeminently,  among  the 
chief  of  the  puhlic  henefactors  and  philanthropists  of  the  age.  There 
lies  hefore  you  in  this,  our  highly  favoured  country,  a  wide  and 
extended  field  of  usefulness  in  the  great  cause  of  temperance,  in  which 
you  have  heen  so  long  distinguished  at  home ;  and  while  we  douht 
not  the  prayer  of  every  sincere  patriot  and  Christian  will  invoke  the 
blessings  of  Providence  upon  your  labours — as  Americans,  holding  dear 
to  us  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  we  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  that  here,  as  abroad,  your  labours  may  be  alike  suc- 
cessful. Congratulating  you,  sir,  on  your  safe  arrival,  I  again  bid  you 
welcome — a  cordial,  heartfelt  welcome  to  America. 

Father  Mathew  replied  in  a  subdued  tone ;  everything 
he  saw  and  heard,  the  joyous  sights  and  tlie  glads  soiuids 
that  hailed  his  arrival,  contrasted  so  strikingly  with  tlie 
gloom  and  misery  which  he  had  left  behind  him  in  his 
own  country.  The  man  was  not  what  he  had  been  three 
years  before,  just  before  the  famine  burst  upon  the 
aflFrighted  land.  Then  he  was  full  of  energy  and  hope ; 
now  he  was  broken  down,  his  heart  filled  with  sorrow  and 
care.  There  was  no  time,  however,  on  a  day  like  this,  to 
devote  to  melancholy  retrospect,  for  there  was  much  work 
to  be  gone  through  before  New  York  was  done  that  day 
with  Father  Mathew;  besides,  a  mournful  countenance 
would  have  been  treason  to  such  eager  welcome.  Tliere 
were  addresses  to  be  received  and  replies  to  be  delivered 
without  number ;  for  no  sooner  had  one  body  presented 
its  address,  than  its  place  was  occupied  by  a  successor, 
and  so  on  till  the  honoured  object  of  all  this  enthusiasm 
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must  have  been  bewildered  in  his  efforts  to  say  something 

diflferent  in  reply  to  each  new  form  of  welcome. 

The  ^  Sylph '  steamed  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay^  which 
were  crowded  with  dense  masses  of  the  population,  nearly 
the  wliole  of  whom  had  turned  out  in  holiday  attire,  to 
receive  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  The  wild  ringing 
cheer  of  the  Irisli  might  be  heard  above  all,  as  they  occu- 
pied every  vantage  ground  that  enabled  them  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  their  beloved  countryman,  from  whose  handi 
many  thousands  among  them  had  received  the  pledge  in 
the  old  country,  and  from  whose  hands  likewise  hundreds 
of  them  had  received  tlie  bread  of  life  in  tlie  famine  time. 

It  was  considered,  by  those  who  were  present  whta 
Father  Alatliew  entered  the  Castle  Gardens,  that  never,  nn 
any  occasion,  was  the  multitude  of  people  greater,  or  the 
enthusiasm  more  intense.  New  York  is,  par  f\rtvllenc*\ 
the  city  of  ovations ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  resolvfd 
to  outdo  itself  in  honour  of  the  moral  concjucror.  The 
formal  welcome  was  offered  to  him  bv  his  Honour  Mav-»r 
WodhuU,  who  invitoil  him  to  accept  the  hospitalities  <»t 
the  city.  The  Mayor  hajipily  referred  to  the  special  claim 
which  Father  Mathew's  services  to  humanity  gave  him  t<^ 
a  public  reception  on  that  historic  spot : — 

On  tills  spot  have  wo  been  aociifltonieil  to  receive  the  nn^t  distin- 
(ruishod  men  of  our  ovm  nnd  other  lauds.  Tin?  stntcsnian,  iK-ariiii' 
the  liijrhe>l  honours  of  hin  much  IovimI  country ;  and  the  victor,  t'ii>h 
from  the  lield  of  his  proud  triumphs,  have  here  been  jn>'etiHl  with 
th«'  salutations  of  the  most  elevated  in  authority,  ami  with  ih" 
p'neral  w»*l(.'ome  (»f  the  citizens  of  this  metrupolis.  Hut  you.  ^:r. 
come  amonjr  us  witli  a  ditlVrent  and  peculiar  distinct icm.  Tlif 
honours  wliich  vou  wear  have  been  acct)nk»d  to  \on  bv  tluv**'  \vb" 
re\»To  vou  for  vour  deeds  of  hive  and  benevolence.  Your  titlf.*  nf 
written  on  tlie  hearts  of  the  uncounteil  nntsscs  whom  vi>ur  hen'ii* 
persrverancp  in  the  humble  acts  i»f  mercy  and  pu»d  will  ha\e  >a\tHi 
from  a  fate  t.»ven  more  dreadful  than  the  ^rrave.  Your  victorir-  a^' 
not  mnde  up  of  the  dead  and  dyinjr  left  behind  in  your  path,  but  el 
li\iii:."  lhou^ands,  whom  vou  have  n?soued  from  a  fate  more  remorji- 
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less  than  the  conqueror's  march.  Your  trophies  are  seen  in  the 
smiling  faces  and  happy  homes  of  the  countless  multitudes  whom  you 
have  won  from  the  deepest  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  despair.  The 
enemy  with  whom  you  have  grappled  is  one  of  the  direst  to  the  hiunan 
race.  Frightful  are  the  ravages  of  plague,  and  vast  the  prepara- 
tions to  stay  its  desolating  curse;  but  the  destroying  angel  of  Intem- 
perance has  entombed  more  victims  than  any  pestilence  which  has 
ever  aiilicted  the  human  family.  All  seasons  arc  its  own,  and  no 
physician  can  baffle  its  downward  progress.  Quarantines  and  sani- 
tary precautions  cannot  check  its  career.  Yet  there  is  one  human 
power  that  can  subdue  this  enemy  of  man.  It  is  the  moral  power  of 
a  persuasive,  earnest,  and  benevolent  heart,  that  summons  all  ita 
affections,  and  with  heroic  sublimity  concentrates  all  its  energies  to 
the  single  work  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  this  power  which  you 
have  so  successfully  exercised,  and  by  which  you  have  attained  such 
astonishing  results. 

We  shall  not  ask  the  reader  to  follow  Father  Mathew 
through  the  pleasing  toils  of  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
but  shall  leave  to  the  imagination  of  each  to  picture  to  the 
mind  the  brilliancy  and  splendour  of  the  procession  which 
wound  its  glittering  way  through  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  New  York.  Bringing  him  to  the  Irving  House, 
we  shall  allow  the  reporter  of  the  *  Herald '  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  city  had  provided  for  the  recep- 
tion of  its  guest ;  — 

As  you  enter  the  hall,  a  life-like  painting  of  Father  Mathew  meets 
your  eye  at  the  farther  end,  right  over  the  bar;  and  in  the  lobby 
window,  immediately  behind  and  a  little  above  these,  is  a  beautiful 
white  satin  blind,  with  the  inscription,  '  Glory  bo  to  God  on  high, 
and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will ; '  then  immediately  under- 
neath, the  word  *  Temperance.*  At  the  foot  of  this  is  an  exquisitely 
painted  wreath  of  flowers,  with  Father  Mathew^s  autograph,  in  large 
hand,  in  the  centre.  The  suite  of  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor,  and 
consist  of  four — a  reception  parlour,  a  drawing-room,  and  a  bed-room, 
all  on  the  same  range,  and  communicating  with  each  other^  and  a 
dining-room  at  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 

These  rooms  are  all  furnished  with  the  newest  and  richest  fur- 
niture, and  in  the  most  modem  style  of  fashion.  The  tables,  chairs, 
and  sofas,  of  the  finest  nuissive  rosewood;  the  carpets,  tapestry, 
velvets,  and  everything  else  in  keeping.  The  bedstead  is  also  of 
rosewood;  and  has  a  magnificent  lace  canopy. 

H  H 
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At  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening,  the  Common  CoimcO 
entertained  Father  Mathew  at  a  public  dinner,  at  which 
liealths  were  drunk  in  glasses  of  pure  *  Croton.'  *  There 
is  as  much  sincerity,'  said  the  temperance  leader,  *iii 
water  as  in  wine ;  and  I  beg  to  give,  in  a  full  bumper  of 
this  pure  liquid,  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  Mayor 
and  citizens  of  New  York.' 

Gladly  did  the  wearied  object  of  all  this  enthusiasm 
avail  himself  of  the  first  moment  to  retire  to  his  apan- 
ments,  and  seek  in  rest  new  strength  for  the  toils  and 
labours  of  tlie  morrow — though  not  in  the  grand  bedstt-ad 
of  rosewood,  and  beneath  the  '  magnificent  lace  canopy.* 
but  in  tlie  bed  appropriated  to  his  secretary,  Mr.  ()*Mearn. 
which  was  in  a  backroom,  and  away  from  the  noise  of  tLe 
stroet. 

For  the  next  fortniglit.  Father  Mathew  held  levees  i'J 
the  Citv  Hall,  wliicli  was  dailv  thronged  i^ith  vi^it•>^s  it 
every  class  and  condition,  and  representing  every  st*ct  aii'l 
party  in    the    States.      So   great  was  the  inconvenitiui' 
from  the  crowding  on  the  two  first  days,  that  it  iKraTii' 
licet- sary  to  have  oiuj  day  set  apart  for  the  reception  •=:* 
ladies,  and  the  next  f<>r  the  reception  of  gentlemen.     Aiil 
side  by  side  with  the  belles  of  New  York,  or  the  darktr 
beauties  of  the  Southern  States,  were  tlie  daughters  «»t     | 
Erin,  from  the  highest  to  the  Inunblest — the  wivts  aU'i 
daughters  of  the  distinguished  soldier,  the  successful  phy- 
sician, the  leading  lawyer,  or  the  prosperous  merchai.r— 
or  the  vouny:  ;rirls  who  had  won  bv  honest  toil  the  tin 
clcjthes  with  wliich  thev  ])roudlv  ruflled  it  amon.M  tl. 
best  of  them.     Father  Matliew  was  delighted  and  anni-  \ 
with  the  appearance  and  manners  of  these  voinv  -irl*. 
The  dress  was  grand  in  the  extreme,  the  accent  a  beauti- 
ful  bh*nding  of  Irish  and  American,  and  the  lan-ni.U' 
reph-te  with  the  salient   peculiarities  of  both    ciumiri'-. 
Their  greeting  (»f  tlie  priest  of  their  Cluirch,  while  it  ^*i-' 
affectionate  and  reverential,  had  a  strung  dash  of  imii- 
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pendence  in  its  tone ;  and  they  who,  in  their  old  home, 
might  have  been  but  too  humble,  and  even  servile,  now 
evinced  in  many  ways — in  word,  in  air,  in  manner,  and  in 
carriage — the  consciousness  of  being  citizens  of  a  coimtry 
in  which  all  stood  on  an  equality — at  least  in  the  abstract. 
'  From  what  part  of  the  old  country  are  you,  my  dear  ? ' 
would  Father  Mathew  enquire,  as  some  immistakably 
Irish  face  presented  itself;  and  when  he  was  told  the 
county  and  the  parish  whence  his  visitor  had  come,  he  had 
something  to  tell  her  in  return,  which  brought  the  colour 
to  her  cheek,  and  the  tear  to  her  eye,  and  perhaps  sob 
to  her  throat.  What  visions  of  bye-gone  happiness  or 
sorrow — alas  I  generally  the  latter — which  his  gentle  and 
familiar  words  conjured  up  to  the  memory  of  those  exiles, 
who  looked  back  with  tender  regret,  even  from  amidst 
their  hardly-won  prosperity  and  independence,  to  the 
humble  home  and  the  lowly  lot  in  the  land  of  their  youth  I 

Father  Mathew  had  to  make  visits  and  return  visits,  as 
well  as  to  receive  them ;  and  then,  after  sufficient  time 
had  been  devoted  to  sight-seeing,  or  sacrificed  to  courtesy, 
there  was  his  mission  to  prosecute.  The  month  of  July 
was  to  him  one  of  incessant  labour  and  excitement ;  but 
the  excitement,  though  drawing  largely  upon  the  resources 
of  a  constitution  grievously  impaired,  rendered  him  in- 
sensible to  fatigue,  and  enabled  him  to  go  through  his 
work  without  faltering  for  a  moment.  Eising  at  an  early 
hour  in  tlie  morning,  he  said  mass  in  one  church  or  other, 
and  lectured  and  administered  the  pledge;  and  after 
breakfast,  there  were  visits  or  visitors,  meetings  and 
pledge-giving — and  so  on  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 

Thus,  before  he  quitted  New  York  for  Boston,  he  had 
administered  the  pledge  to  a  vast  number,  principally 
Irish,  and  had  done  much,  both  by  exertion  and  by  influ- 
ence, to  add  strength  and  vigour  to  the  temperance  organi- 
sation of  the  great  city  by  which  he  had  been  so  nobly 
received. 

hb2 
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After  having  remained  the  gnest  of  the  city  for  fome 
ten  days  or  fortnight  he  then  retired  to  the  hospitable  re- 
sidence of  Archbishop  Hughes,  whose  letter  of  invitatioB 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  his  coming  to 
Ameij^ca.  New  York  he  frequently  visited  during  tlie 
next  two  years,  and  generally  made  it  his  head-quarteis, 
from  which  he  travelled  in  various  directions,  according 
either  to  the  state  of  his  health  or  the  engagements  be 
had  to  fulfil. 
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The  Slavery  Questicm — The  Abolition  Party — Necessity  for 
Prudence — Scylla  and  Charybdis — Correspondence  with  Judge 
Lumpkin — Coming  Events  casting  their  Shadows  before  them. 

r  Boston,  which  city  received  him  with  every  honour 
and  distinction,  Father  Mathew  was  subjected  to 
much  annoyance,  from  the  unthinking  zeal  of  a  partisan- 
ship which  would  make  no  allowance  for  the  peculiarity 
of  his  position  and  the  exclusive  character  of  his  mission. 
It  is  necessary  that  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  should  be  placed  in  its  true  light,  as  being 
highly  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  good  sense.  Had 
he  acted  in  any  other  manner  than  as  he  did,  he  would 
have  been  open  to  the  gravest  censure,  and  justly  amena- 
ble to  the  charge  of  having  sacrificed  a  great  cause  to  a 
wanton  intermeddling  in  a  question  full  of  complicated 
difficulties,  and  exciting  passions  which,  though  then  slum- 
bering in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  have  since, 
as  the  world  but  too  well  knows,  burst  forth  in  fierce  and 
desolating  flame.  Father  Mathew  did  not  visit  America 
to  accomplish  the  emancipation  of  the  negro,  but  to  advo- 
cate and  promote  the  cause  of  temperance;  and  any 
attempt  to  play  the  part  of  the  abolitionist  would  have 
been  in  bad  taste  and  in  worse  judgment 

Scarcely  had  Father  Mathew  arrived  in  Boston,  when 
he  received  a  letter  of  invitation  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  to  celebrate  *the  anniversary  of  the  most  thrilling 
event  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies.'     In  this  letter  of  invitation  he  ia 
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reminded  of  the  fact  that,  in  1842,  he  had  signed  n 
address  firom  the  people  of  Ireland  to  their  countiymen  ii 
America,  in  which  the  latter  were  called  upon  totrattlie 
coloured  people  a§  their  equals,  to  hate  slaYexy,  and  to  dbig 
to  the  abolitionists.    He  is  also  asked  ^to  improve  eroj 
suitable  opportunity,  while  he  remained  in  the  ooiaiit3j,to 
bear  a  clear  and  unequivocal  testimony,  both  in  pubBe 
and  private,  against  the  enslavement  of  any  portion  of  the 
human  &mily,'  and  more  to  the  same  effect.     This  letter 
was  handed  to  him  on  the  26th  of  July;  and  on  the  next 
day  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Gtirrison,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Bowditch  and  another  gentleman,  waited  on  him,  inofder, 
says  Mr.  Garrison,  in  his  account  of  the  interview,  'to 
obtain  an  introduction  to  Father  Mathew,  and  to  be  son 
that  the  letter  of  the  Committee,  inviting  him  to  partid- 
pate  in  the  celebration  of  that  great  and  glorious  events 
the  entire  abolition  of  British  West  India  slavery,  fiuled 
not  to  be  put  into  his  hands.^     These  gentlemen  were  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  make  their  own  of  so  £Emioiis  t 
^  lion '  for  their  approaching  celebration.     It  was  nothing 
to  them,  or  to  those  whom  they  represented,  if  Father 
Mathew,  by  complying  with  their  request,  annihilated  his 
influence  on  their  platform,  and  thus  rendered  necessair 
his  speedy  and  ignominious  retreat  from  the  shores  of 
America.     In  1849  the  Northern  States  were  divided  on 
the  question  of  slavery,  and  the  abolitionists  were  neither 
popular  or  influential  in  any  one  of  those  States ;  and  the 
very  name  of  an  abolitionist  was  odious  in  the  South.  Yet 
into  a  subject  of  the  kind,  which  evoked  such  bitter  hos- 
tility and  such  fierce  passions,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance 
was  invited  to  plunge  headlong !     Partisanship  is  indeed 
as  exacting  as  it  is  inconsiderate. 

Tlie  letter  of  invitation  is  again  thrust  into  his  hand, 
and  he  is  told  to  read  it  at  his  leisure,  and  answer  *  as  he 
may  think  duty  reciuires.'  Taking  the  letter  ^  with  some 
Agitation  and  embarrassment  of  manner,*  he  answered  in 
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language  which  ought  to  have  satisfied  any  fair  man,  but 
which  disgusted  the  disappointed  abolitionists. 

*  I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do,'  said  he,  *  to  save  men 
from  the  slavery  of  intemperance,  without  attempting  to 
overthrow  any  other  kind  of  slavery.  Besides,  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  me  to  commit  myself  on  a  question  like 
this,  imder  present  circumstances.  I  am  a  Catholic 
priest ;  but,  being  here  to  promote  the  cause  of  Temper- 
ance, I  should  not  be  justified  in  turning  aside  from  my 
mission,  for  the  purpose  of  subserving  the  cause  of 
Catholicism.' 

WTiat  other  answer  could  Father  Mathew  have  given  ? 
Or,  wliat  other  answer  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  man 
who,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  was  the  one  most  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  a  cause  which  recognised  no  differ- 
ence in  its  followers,  whether  social,  political,  or  religious  ? 
Of  course,  in  that  interview,  Mr.  Garrison  delivered  a  very 
eloquent  discourse,  and  taunted  Father  Mathew  in  a 
manner  quite  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  the  speaker ; 
but  what  gave  him,  as  he  said,  'special  surprise,  and 
inflicted  the  deepest  wound  upon  his  spirit,'  was  Father 
Mathew's  apparent  lack  of  all  sympathy  for  the  slave,  of 
all  interest  in  the  Anti-Slavery  movement. 

Father  Mathew  had  been  invited  to  the  South — was,  in 
fact,  to  visit  it  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  couple  of  months,  with 
one  object,  and  one  object  alone ;  and  yet  he  was  expected 
to  commit  himself  to  the  expression  of  sympathies,  opin- 
ions, and  a  policy  which  would  have  either  rendered  his 
visit  wholly  impossible,  or,  should  he  have  the  hardihood 
to  persevere  in  his  intention,  would  have  closed  every  door 
in  the  South  against  him,  and  irretrievably  damaged  the 
cause  which  it  was  his  first  duty  to  promote  and  protect 
from  injury. 

In  bitterness  of  heart,  Mr.  Garrison  concludes  his 
account  of  the  memorable  interview — *  Not  a  syllable  fell 
from  his  lips  expressive  of  pleasure  that  the  American 
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slave  has  liis  faithful  and  devoted  advocatea— or  of  jojr 
at  tlie  emancipation  of  eight  ]iimdred  thousand  bondsmen 
in  the  Britisli  Isles.  It  is  with  great  sorrow  of  heart  that 
I  lay  these  facts  before  America,  Ireland,  and  the  world' 

Father  Mathew  had,  like  every  Christian  man,  rejoiced 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  bondsmen  to  whose  freedom 
jSIr.  Garrison  accused  him  of  being  insensible;  but  he 
thought  of  the  thousands  of  his  own  race  and  country  who, 
in  the  cities  of  the  South,  were  the  victims  of  a  still  more 
deadly  slavery ;  and,  with  a  prudence  Jind  reticence  thai 
did  him  honour,  he  resolved  that  no  word  should  dr«ip 
from  his  mouth  which  could  prevent  him  from  coming  tj 
their  rescue,  and  effecting  their  freedom. 

From  among  several  letters  whicli  Father  Mathev 
received  from  home,  expressing  a  just  approval  of  the 
course  whicli  he  had  taken,  in  not  allowing  hinisidf  to  be 
ensnared  into  the  meshes  of  the  abolitionists,  one  mnv  W 
quoted,  inasmuch  as  it  was  written  by  an  enthusia>tio 
friend  of  the  slavt»,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporttT> 
of  the  al)olition  cause.  Miss  Jennings  of  Cork,  whose  nauH% 
because  of  whose  services  to  the  Anti-Slavi*rv  Soeietv, 
was  well  known  in  Boston,  thus  wrott*  to  Father  Mat  hew  :— 

My  dkar  Mr.  Matiiew, — Althougli  I  feol  tliat  I  wouW  pUillt 
lav  <l(»\vn  inv  lift',  wt'i-»»  it  neediMl,  in  the  Anti-Slnvon-  cauM».  \t:  I 
aL^o  Avl  thnt  you  would  injiiro  the  Trinpi'mncc  can.-»i»  wt'rt»  you  t.> 
devote  any  of  your  time  to  the  Anti-Slavery  queMion.  Dno  ^'A\ 
philanthnipie  ohject  yt)U  have  devottnl  your  mind  to  try  and  na'«»ai- 
pli^li  :  an<l  if  you  suireed  in  de>trovin«r  intemperaui-e  in  tlie  Sl.•i^•■ 
States,  ViUi  lav  llie  axe  at  the  root  of  .Mlaverv.  .  .  .  IW  devoliuL:  v.-ar 

•  •  •  •  • 

whole  mind  to  tt'iniJenniee,  you  will  do  far  more  jmml  than  if  y^u 
allowed  yourself  to  he  distrartwl  by  any  <»ther  j;n»at  philanthrt>|K' 
movmient.  Slaveiy,  it  has  h«'en  truly  saiil,  demnmlise.'^  llie  sla\r. 
and  demoralises  the  master.  /  kmnr  you  abhor  x/<irirv  »'«  i/"Mr  ht-^ri^ 
and  I  trust  that  its  hitleousnos.s  will  not  puq)os<-ly  be  eoncealed  fn  lu 
vou,  jLs  it  is  too  often  done.* 

•  llvon  ia  the  yo.ir  1S»V2  an  i-iiliphtoncd  anil  kinddicartrd  (r«'ntIiMnan.  Mr. 
J3nii>i  HauKlitoa  of  Piiblin,  Kjioko  of  Futhvr  Mathi'w  in  the  fi>lIowiii:;  «i>ri!i. 
which  he  afterwartU  publtiihcd  iu  the  form  of  a  tract,  fur  general  cm*uljii^'a. 
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Mr.  Garrison  published  his  accoiint  of  this  famous  inter- 
view on  the  10th  of  August,  and  with  it  the  letter  pre- 
sented to  Father  Mathew,  as  well  as  the  address  of  1842, 
from  the  Irish  people  to  their  countrymen  in  America. 
This  publication  was  the  source  of  new  troubles  to  the  man 
who  honestly  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  position  of  com- 
plete neutrality. 

The  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  their  Annual 
Report  of  1850,  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  American 
press  almost  universally  justified  Father  Mathew,  and  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the  abolitionists,  '  as  uncalled  for 
and  impertinent.'  The  abolitionists,  however,  consoled 
themselves  with  the  assertion,  that  in  the  British  Islands 
there  was  but  one  opinion  entertained  of  Father  Mathew's 
conduct — that  of  *  unqualified  condemnation.*  An  asser- 
tion, we  verily  believe,  which  owes  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  compilers  of  the  Report  in  which  it  is  made. 

This  was  the  Scylla.     There  was  also  a  Charybdis. 

Father  Mathew  had  received  an  invitation  to  visit 
Georgia,  through  Governor,  or  Judge,  Lumpkin,  President 
of  the  Temperance  Society  of  that  State ;  which  invitation 
he  had  gratefully  accepted.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
account  of  the  interview  in  Boston  and  the  Irish  address 

In  a  paper  entitled  *  Ireland  and  Father  Mathew/  read  for  the  International 
Temperance  and  Prohibition  Convention,  held  in  Hanover  Square  Kooms  in 
September  1862,  Mr.  Hau^hton  thus  refers  to  one  of  the  'few  dark  passages  in 
Father  Mathew's  Fife,  which,'  as  the  writer  remarks, '  serve  to  show  us  that  even 
the  best  men  have  serious  imperfections  of  character : ' — 

*  When  he  proposed  accepting  the  invitation  to  America,  I  entreated  him  not 
to  go,  for  I  knew  the  danger;  and  he  fell  beneath  the  wiles  of  the  slaveholder. 
He  failed  to  maintain  in  the  South  the  noble  principles  of  freedom  for  the 
coloured  race  which  he  had  always  advocated  at  home.  Like  the  great  Kosautb, 
he,  too,  was  unable  to  withstand  the  blandishments  of  American  men-stealers, 
and  both  sunk,  not  a  little,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  for  this  false  step. 
Such  is  the  righteous  judgment  which  follows  glaring  deviations  from  the  path 
of  rectitude — Father  Mathew  never  recovered  his  health  and  spirits  after  his 
return  from  America.* 

Father  Mathew's  health  was  broken  before  he  left  Ireland — sacrificed  to  his 
superhuman  exertions  in  the  famine  3'ears.  His  health  was  further  injured  by  the 
excitement  which  he  underwent  in  New  York ;  and  the  reader  will  see  how  his 
marvellous  labours  during  bi^  stay  in  America  utterly  ruined  an  already  shattered 
constitation. 
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been  published^  than  the  strongest  indignatioii  was  ezdted 
in  the  minds  of  the  pro-Slavery  party,  who,  overloddng 
the  admirable  prudence  displayed  by  Father  Mathew  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1849,  condemned  him  for  having  signed 
the  address  of  1842.  Writing  from  Athens,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  Governor  Lumpkin  says :  — 

Rev.  asd  deak  Sir, — Your  favourable  response  to  the  inntatioo 
of  the  Temporanco  Convention  of  Georgia  to  visit  our  State,  caused  • 
tlirob  of  joy  to  fill  every  heart.  All  looked  forward  ^ith  delightful 
anticipation  to  the  time  when  we  should  take  you  by  the  hand,  and 
welcome  in  our  midst  the  friend  of  hiunanitv  and  deliverer  of  his 
countr}'men  from  tlie  most  galling  servitude  that  ever  curstnl  our  race. 
In  the  full  fruition  of  these  happy  hopes,  the  following  document  hu 
found  it^  way  into  our  newspapers,  purporting  to  be  a  circular  ad- 
dressed by  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  and  yourself,  together  with  70,000 
otlier  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  calling  upon  *  Irishmen  and  IrishwonieD' 
in  this  country,  by  all  the  memories  of  their  native  land,  to  cling  to 
the  abolitionists  in  America,  and  to  unite  with  them  to  put  an  end 
to  slavery  here,  by  all  peaceable  means  in  their  power.  Duty  to  you, 
sir,  duty  to  ours<'lves,  and  to  the  ccunmon  enteq)ri8e  in  which  we  are 
embarked,  constrains  me  to  bring  this  publication  to  your  notice,  and 
to  enquire  n^spectfully  whether  or  not  it  be  genuine;  and  if  s«i,  to  ai4 
whether  vdu  still  cherish  the  «une  sentiments  which  are  there  em- 
bodied  ?  And  to  suv  to  vou,  in  all  candour,  that  on  vour  answer  to 
theses  interrogatories  will  depend  your  <'ap:u'ity  for  usi>fulness  in  the 
South.  Justice  to  our  families,  our  fin^sid**-*,  everj'thing  di»ar  to  u.s 
forbid  that  we  should  call  auv  man  *l)n>tlier'  who  unites  with  i*ur 
enemies  in  waging  nn  unprovoked  and  m(»st  ndentU^ss  warlare  upi'n 
our  hearths  and  homes,  our  peace  and  prosperity. 

I  will  only  a»ld,  in  conclusion,  that  the  pain  whicli  I  fiM»l  in  ninkinj 
this  communicati<»n  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  conscioiiMi**^*  that 
it  is  calcjdat«»d  to  inflict  a  wound  on  a  geniToii'*  heart,  whii-h  I  w.mM 
most  «:la<llv  (iliield  at  anv  sacritic»»,  save  that  of  the  intere^tj*  iuvohol 
in  this  matter. 

Ilt'lieve  me  to  lh»,  most  n»si)ectfullv  vojir?, 

Tiios.  JIkxry  Iamtmn. 

Nt'VCT  wa-?  man  placed  iu  a  more  awkward  position  than 
was  Father  Mathew  between  these  twi)  angary  parties.  If 
he  proclaimed,  what  in  his  lu*art  lie  felt,  liatred  of  Slavery, 
not  only  was  the  South  barred  against  him,  but  hia  iutlu- 
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ence  in  the  North  was  gone ;  for  the  abolitionists  did  not 
•then — whatever  they  may  have  since  claimed  to  do — 
represent  the  public  sentiment  of  that  portion  of  the  great 
confederacy.  If  he  retracted  the  opinion  pronounced  in 
the  document  of  1842,  and  to  which  he  had  committed 
himself  by  his  signature,  he  would  have  damaged  his  re- 
putation for  consistency  and  sacrificed  his  self-respect,  and 
also  have  raised  a  storm  about  his  ears  which  would 
have  compelled  his  retirement  from  the  new  and  important 
field  of  his  mission.  By  a  letter  marked  ^private,'  he 
endeavoured  to  appease  Governor  Lumpkin,  without  com- 
promising his  honour ;  but  the  Governor  was  not  to  be 
appeased.  In  a  letter  of  his,  dated  the  12th  of  October, 
there  is  this  passage : — 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  a  clear  comprehension,  I  trust;  of 
the  responsibility  thus  incurred,  and  with  the  most  profound  regret 
as  to  the  miscarriage  of  our  hopes,  /  herevnth,  so  long  as  I  have  the 
power,  at  least,  and  idth  the  hearty  concurrence  and  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention^  tcithdraw  the  invk^stion  so 
cordially  and  tincerely  offered.  Viewing  our  cause  as  we  do,  as  the 
chief  hope  of  man,  we  must  not  permit  it  to  be  wounded  in  the  house 
of  its  friends.  We  will  welcome  no  one,  knowingly,  among  us,  who 
fraternises  himself,  or  encourages  others  to  do  so,  with  a  faction 
which  would  recklessly  shiver  the  Union  into  fragments;  which 
would  reek  its  unhallowed  hands  red  as  crimson  in  human  blood; 
which,  in  a  word,  seems  to  combine  in  one  mass  all  the  worst  elements 
of  thought,  action,  and  feeling,  peculiar  to  our  troublous  times. 

Tlie  very  language  adopted  by  Governor  Lumpkin,  and 
which  no  doubt  met  with  the  sympathy  and  approval  of 
the  powerful  party  and  vast  interest  he  represented,  only 
the  more  clearly  demonstrated  the  danger  of  the  slightest 
intermeddling  in  a  question  so  charged  witli  explosive 
materials. 

Father  Mathew,  in  a  letter  dated  Richmond,  the  22nd 
of  December,  1849,  assiures  Governor  Lumpkin,  that  had 
he  known  the  high  position  of  that  gentleman  better,  he 
would  not  have  marked  his  former  letter  *  private,'  but 
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would  have  left  it  to  his  own  prudence  to  have  acted  il 
seemed  best  to  the  cause  which  was  equally  dear  to  bolL 
He  then  continues : — 


The  second  letter  which  you  kindly  fbrwaided  I  have  seTcir 
as  on  its  reaching  Boston  I  was  confinedi  at  New  Yoiicy  by  a  mmn 
ilbiess;  and  my  physician.  Dr.  Frazer,  and  my  secietaijy  deemed  it 
advisable  not  to  speak  to  me  on  such  an  exciting  subject. 

I  find,  with  regret,  that  my  single-mindedness  in  the  advocacr  of 
the,  to  me,  all  absorbing  cause  of  temperance  is  not,  in  this  great 
countiy,  well  understood.  In  my  own  beloved  country,  though  gntD- 
ing  under  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  burden  of  misery  that  ever  anaticn 
bore,  I  endured  every  species  of  calumny^  rather  than  riak  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  slightest  injury  to  the  temperance  cause,  by  advocatiiig 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Ireland.  In  referring 
your  Honour  to  the  conversation  I  held  with  Mr.  Garrison,  in  tbf 
Adam*8  House,  Boston,  I  vainly  thought  my  solenm  declaration  tf 
being  Jirmlt/  resolved  not  to  interfere  m  any,  the  dighteet  degreey  with  At 
institutions  of  this  mighty  republic,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  calm  the  anxieties  of  even  the  most  sensitive  American.  I  nt>w. 
dear  and  honoured  judge,  renew  this  declaration;  and  I  mo»t  xe- 
spectfully  urge  that  no  man  who  himself  enjoys  freedom  in  thb 
emphatically  free  countr}',  can  require  more  from  one  who  hafi  merely 
come  amongst  you  to  advocate  the  high  and  holy  cause  of  temperanre, 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  pure  and  spotless  white  banner,  with  the 
divine  motto  inscribed,  'Glory  to  God  on  high,  peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  good  will.* 

And  this  letter,  which  an  unbiassed  person  would  pro- 
nounce to  be  creditable  to  the  wisdom  and  good  feeling 
of  the  writer,  was  characterised,  in  the  Report  of  the 
JNIassachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  as  a  humiliating  pro- 
duction, than  which  *  the  force  of  servility  could  no  further 
go.'  Such  is  the  blinding  influence  of  fanaticism  in  any 
cause,  however  good. 

We  shall  see,  a  little  farther  on,  in  what  manner  the 
Senate  received  the  proposal  to  grant  him  free  admission 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  how  there  were  felt  then— 
at  the  close  of  1849 — the  premonitory  tremblings  of  tho<e 
passions  which  exploded  in  the  early  part  of  1861,  and 
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have  from  that  time  to  the  present — the  year  1864 — con- 
vulsed the  States  in  the  throes  of  the  deadliest  struggle 
recorded  in  history.  The  graver  the  question  at  issue,  the 
more  commendable  was  P'ather  Mathew's  prudence  in 
holding  himself  entirely  aloof  from  both  parties. 
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His  Secretary's  Diaiy — 111  in  New  Yorit — His  indefiitigaUe 
Labours — Arrives  in  Washington — Debate  in  the  9enate<^]^tfr- 
tained  by  the  President. 

I  HAVE  in  my  possession  a  diary  which  was  kept  by 
Father  Mathew's  secretary,  Mr.  O^Meara,  during  their 
stay  in  America.  It  was  written  simply  for  his  own  satis- 
faction and  guidance,  partly  as  a  chronicle  of  his  dailv 
impressions,  and  partly  as  a  reference  for  bLCts — what  had 
been  done  in  such  a  place,  or  on  such  a  day.  But  though, 
when  writing  this  diary,  Mr.  O'Meara  did  not  imagine  that 
any  eye  but  his  own  would  have  ever  scanned  its  pages,  it 
was  freely  placed  at  my  disposal  as  soon  as  I  had  resolved 
on  undertaking  the  biography  of  the  great  man  whom  he 
so  truly  loved,  and  so  faithfully  served. 

I  have  read  this  diary  through  with  the  greatest  care 
and  attention ;  and  the  farther  1  read,  the  more  profound 
was  my  admiration  of  the  man  whose  daily  doings  it  re- 
corded. There  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  reflect  his 
true  character — his  charity,  his  goodness,  his  humilitv, 
his  compassionate  nature,  his  love  of  the  human  family, 
his  holiness  of  life  and  purity  of  thought.  But  these  an* 
not  what  excite  astonishment,  for  they  belong  to  his  whole 
life ;  what  cause  surprise,  under  the  peculiar  circumstance* 
of  his  cjise — shattered  in  constitution  as  he  then  was — are 
his  amazing  energy,  his  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  his  im- 
concjuerable  courage  and  perseverance.  Seriously  afflicted 
with  paralysis  in  Ireland,  we  see  him  confined  to  bod  in 
New  York,  in  the  month  of  November,  with  a  painful 
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illness ;  and  yet,  in  a  few  days  after,  we  behold  him  again 
at  work.  A  few  extracts  from  the  diary  will  exhibit  this 
more  clearly  than  any  mere  statement  of  the  fact  can  do : — 

Sunday y  November  ISth, — Father  Mathew  improved  in  health  to- 
day, though  still  confined  to  bed.  This  evening  he  bled  rather 
profusely. 

Monday,  19th, — Improring,  but  not  able  to  be  up.  Though  in  bed, 
received  several  visitors. 

Tuesday  J  20^A.— Father  Mathew  better.  After  breakfast,  sat  up, 
but  felt  weak.  The  motion  in  his  limbs  still  perceptible.  At  12 
o'clock  he  had  an  interesting  interview  with  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay. 

Wednesday,  21d. — After  breakfast,  he  dressed  and  remained  up  the 
entire  day.     Received  several  visitors,  but  did  not  go  down  stairs. 

Thursday,  22w(/.— Considerably  better.  Breakfasted  down  stairs. 
Several  came  to  take  the  pledge.    The  doctor,  at  one  o'clock,  took 

Father  Mathew  out  driving lie  gave  the  Kov.  Mr. 

ten  dollars,  and  promised  to  write  to  his  Bishop  to  take  him  back. 

Friday,  23rc?. — Still  improving.  Got  up  before  breakfast.  .  .  . 
Paid  visits.     Several  took  the  pledge  to-day. 

Saturday,  24/A. — Father  Mathew  had  rather  a  troublesome  night, 
the  side  painful.     Gave  young 1/. 

Sunday,  2bth, — Father  Mathew  said  mass  at  the  S.S.  of  Mercy, 
Houston  Street.  Returned  to  the  Irving  at  11  o'clock,  but  still  not 
free  from  pain.    Dined  in  tlie  Hall — his  first  appearance  in  public.  .  . 

Monday,  2()M. — Father  Mathew  had  a  troublesome  night  with  his 
side.  Better  this  morning.  Hon.  Mr.  Philmore,  Vice-i*resident  of 
Congress,  called  to  pay  his  respects.    Also  (lenerul  Cass.    Several  to 

take   the  pledge.     Gave  to  twenty  dollars,  and  to  

five  dollars.    The  doctor  and took  the  pledge. 

Tuesday,  27th. — Father    Mathew  much    better In  the 

evening  was  waited  on  by  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen,  who 
came  to  bid  him  adieu. 

Wednesday,  2Sth. — Left  per  rail  and  steamer  this  morning  for 
Pliiladelphia.  Anived  privately,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
the  Bishop,  Dr.  Kendrick. 

We  shall  now  see  how  this  feeble  man,  who  had  just 
risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  was  employed  on  Sunday  the 
2nd  of  December : — 

Father  Mathew  said  mass  at  half-past  six  o'clock  this  morning,  in 
the  Bishop's  private  chapel,  which  was  crowded.  Immediately  after, 
gave  the  pledge ;  and  when  ho  had  breakfasted,  proceeded  with  the 
Ilev.  Mr.  Gartland  to  Gloucester,  five  miles  across  the  river,  to 
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attend  the  dedication  of  a  new  church,  to  which  the  Ber.  Mr. 
O'Douogbue,  of  Waterford,  Is  appointed  pastor.  Father  Msthev 
preached  the  dedication  sermon,  delivered  in  his  usual  good  stjle, 
notwithstanding  his  illness.  After  the  cerenionies^  he  administocd 
the  pledge.  The  weather  became  veiy  severe  and  extremelv  coU, 
and  snow  fell  heavily  throughout  the  entire  day.  After  dinneri  le* 
turned  to  the  Bishop's,  and  remained  administering  the  pledge  nntil 
eight  o'clock.    Several  came. 

On  Wednesday  the  5th,  lie  said  early  maos,  and  having 
lectured  on  temperance,  administered  the  pledge.  Then 
after  having  paid  and  received  visits,  he  commenced  again 
to  administer  the  pledge,  and  *  did  not  close  until  nine 
o'clock  p.  M.  Six  hundred  disciples  were  the  result  of  hii 
day's  work.' 

On  Tliursday  the  13th,  he  is  still  sufTering  from  his  side; 
nevertheless,  he  is  up  at  six  o'clock  on  the  foUomng  San- 
day,  on  which  day  he  lectures  twice,  preaches  to  a  large 
congregation,  and  administers  the  pledge  to  about  800 
persons,  including  many  distinguished  people  of  different 
religious  persuasions.  He  is  thus  engaged  *the  entire 
day.'  The  same  description  might  be  given  of  each  day 
during  his  visit  to  Philadelphia.  And  such,  indeed,  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  prosecuted  his  mission  in  every 
city  in  which  he  stopped  during  his  prolonged  tour  in 
America. 

On  the  18th,  he  left  for  Washington,  but  not  before  he 
had  received,  during  that  morning,  a  considerable  number 
of  converts  to  temperance. 

Ah  soon  as  his  arrival  was  made  known  in  the  Capital, 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  in  Congress,  admit- 
ting him  to  a  scat  on  tlie  floor  of  the  House — the  hijxhf5i 
distinction  which  could  be  conferred  upon  the  subject  of 
another  country,  by  the  representatives  of  that  great 
Kepublic.  Wlien  Father  Matlu»w  avaihul  himself  of  tliis 
flattering  permission,  tlie  members  rose  to  receive  him. 
Had  he  been  a  crowned  monarchy  the  respect  thus  {laiil 
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to  him  by  that  free  assembly  could  not  have  been  more 
impressively  exhibited. 

The  same  proposition  was  made  in  the  Senate,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  most  animated  discussion,  which  conclusively 
proved  how  wise  was  the  reserve  he  had  maintained  in 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Garrison.  The  opposition  to  which 
the  proposal  gave  rise  was  of  much  value,  as  it  enabled 
Father  Mathew's  friends  to  place  his  mission,  his  objects, 
and  his  motives,  in  their  true  light  before  the  American 
people,  thereby  rescuing  him  from  the  misrepresentations 
of  these  who  desired  to  damage  by  traducing  him. 

The  resolution,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Walker, 
senator  for  Wisconsin,  was  as  follows : — *  Resolved — That 
the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  be  allowed  a  seat  within  the 
bar  of  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  period  of  his 
sojourn  in  Washington.' 

Mr.  Clements,  who  moved  a  negative  to  the  resolution, 
thus  justified  his  opposition :  — 

The  reason  which  prompted  me  to  make  the  objection  was,  that  I 
had  been  informed  that  the  individual  named  in  the  resolution  had 
been  charged  with  denouncing  a  portion  of  this  confederacy  with  the 
maintenance  of  an  institution  which  he  was  pleased  to  characterise 
as  a  sin  and  a  crime ;  and  when  respectfully  invited  by  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  to  express  his  views  in  relation  to  thd  institution  of  slavery, 
he  refused  to  answer.  Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not  think  I 
could  conscientiously  suffer  such  a  resolution  to  pass.  I  do  not  myself 
regard  slavery  as  a  sin,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  be  induced 
so  to  regard  it  by  any  representation  on  the  part  of  any  person  ;  but 
if  it  be  so,  at  all  events  it  is  an  institution  not  to  be  interfered  in  by 
foreigners.  I  shall  object  now  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  I 
did  yesterday,  because  there  is  in  reality  no  necessity  for  its  adoption, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  adopting  it 

Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  regret  that  any  opposition  should 
have  been  oflTered  to  such  a  proposal,  which  was  simply 
intended  as  a  compliment  and  mark  of  respect  to  a  distin- 
guished individual;  and  thus  continued: — 
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I  zhiziK  it  oTU^Jit  lo  be  rEceired  as  ft  just  bomage  to  *  distiiunmM 
f-.'ririrr.  :  :  bi*  imanitT.  hi:?  benerolence.  his  philanthropT,  ad 
i.:-  ''.T.-.r,  ii-l  di  Tr'>rrly  due  :•>  <>ne  who  lias  devoted  hiziwelf  totk 
z'y^i  :*  !:>  wL'T'Ie  specir*.  I:  i*  tut  a  merited  tribute  of  le^Mct  toi 
E.-.:-  -vl :  I:  a*  aoh:»:Trr-i  a  sreat  ?rf>"ial  KToludon — aieTolmioii  in  videk 
r. '  V.  '.i  h&s  b^n  shril :  a  rvvolution  which  haa  inrolTed  no  dei^ 
l&rl  L.  wiiich  h£«  ca'j.^^  no  bitter  lean  of  widows  ajid  oiphaw  t» 
f.  •'»■ ;  a  r*-T..lurI  -n  which  ha?  brtn  achieved  withoat  violence,  and  • 
i.T^ii'^r  •::•!•.  i^rhap*,  than  ha<  ever  bt-en  accomDlished  bv  anr  heiH- 
tV.:  .r  'jf  mankind.  Sir.  it  i*  a  compliment  that  is  due  from  ih* 
SrLite.  *3:ajl  a?  it  may  be.  to  the  srentlt^man  indicated  in  the  re^^lati'u 
as  an  Llu-trlou.'>  Irish  patriot :  and  I  put  it  in  all  seriiiusness.  and  is  a 
•■pirl:  ■  ■:  perfect  kin  int:^,  to  the  hon.^urabI»»  Senator  fn>m  Alabama. 
whether  jiiaoin::  thi*  subject  of  slavery  in  connection  with  the  pr- 
p«.>-irlon  that  ha*  b-.-en  uif-r»?d  is  not  imprudent  and  nnwifie,  in  lesjve: 
to  thfr  very  ^subject  which  he  has  »o  much  at  heart  ? 

Mn  Seward  concluded  an  eloquent  eulogimn  upon  tht 
oljject  of  tlie  intended  compliment  in  these  words  : — 

I  must  be  allowed  to  .«ay,  with  all  ro.«pect,  that  I  hope  the  Amvrit*^ 
S^riiat*;  will  L-ive  Hvid*'noe,  by  the  unanimity  with  whit-h  we  pa-*.*  iLj 
ns'ilution,  of  tli>:  vrntim'^'nt  which  is  nlniost  unaninimis  anMu.^t  > 
that  if  ?laven-  be  an  err«»r,  or  if  it  ))e  a  crime,  or  if  it  W  a  «i2.  v- 
d»-plnr»'  its  exi-t»-nce  nnmnirst  us.  and  deny  the  ivsponsibilirv  i-fiy 
inir'>'luction  h»fr*' ;  and  that,  then*fon*,  wr*  should  not  withhi]d:b> 
tokfu  of  r«'>j)«*ct  from  virtin-,  m»"rfly  l»ei:nu<e  it  happens  tt"»  lie  four*: 
r*fsidin;r  in  lli*?  mind  of  a  |>fr.-on  who  has  expnissed  an  opinii>n  sn* 
fa\ouiablf*  to  the  exi>t<*nre  of  slavm',  but  who  is  celebrate«l  firlii* 
devotion  to  virtue  and  the  rig-hts  of  man. 

^Tho  (juejjtion,'  said  Mr.  Davis  of  Mississippi,  *resolvrr 
itself  into  tliis  : — 

\Vh«*th«T  the  S»»nate,  haviiipr  upon  its  floor  those  whi>  ri'pr»**»»n:  » 
ftlavflioldiujr  c«»n>tituj*n<'v,  8hnll  vote  an  extraonlinarv  couipIinu'Ut  t 
oM«»  known  }i>  tlio  ally  of  O'Counidl,  and  in  wIiom.*  expressed  opiuitin* 
lie  •ipcnly  coincided  J'  Why,  if  he  came  her**  a>*  a  puest  to  phan  ^'H* 
hi»*pitali!y,  and  not  to  di>turb  the  piwe  of  the  ci>untry,  did  hen." 
wiy  that  uur  domestic  atlhirs  are  our  o\%ti,  and  that  he  did  not  ci«n.t 
lii'ii'  to  (lisappn)ve  of  any  portion  of  them  ;  that  he  i*ame  ht'n.*  i' 
fxprcss  no  opinions  in  relation  to  slavery  J*  lie  comes  covt'rtlv,  » 
wolf  in  filH'oj»'s  <lotliin;r ;  and  I  hold  the  Senator  from  New  Y.irk.  t«' 
\u'  tin'  Vi-ry  bf.^t  authority  upon  that  aubjt»ct.* 
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Mr.  Walker,  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  vindicates  its 
proposal : — 

80  far  as  we  have  had  intimation  of  the  character  of  the  mission  of 
Father  Mathew,  it  is  one  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  mankind,  and 
not  of  aggression  upon  any  class  of  the  community.  Kegarding  him 
in  this  light;  as  a  man  who  has  not  only  accomplished  a  great  amount 
of  good,  but  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  good  work  of  endeavouring  to 
reform  and  improve  the  social  condition  of  society,  I  have  thought  it 
appropriate  that  this  mark  of  respect  should  he  tendered  to  him,  with- 
out regard  to  what  his  individual  opinions  may  he  upon  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Hale  voted  for  the  resolution,  *  as  a  tribute  to  the 
virtues,  the  philanthropy,  and  the  meritorious  exertions 
of  Father  Mathew,'  although  he  disapproved  of  the  course 
which  he  had  taken  on  the  slavery  question. 

JVIr.  Badger  objects  to  the  proposal,  as  not  only  being 
without  precedent,  but  establishing  a  dangerous  and  em- 
barrassing precedent  for  the  future : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  without  precedent,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  gentlemen  around  me,  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  being  better  informed  than  I  am.  I  say  it 
18  without  precedent,  becauae  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
case  of  Gen.  I-.afayette  can  bo  supposeil  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  this 
resolution.  lie  stood  upon  such  grounds  of  preeminence  as  to  render 
it  a  case  altogether  distinct  from  any  that  can  now  oc<!ur,  where  an 
individual,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  to  receive  a 
particular  mark  of  respect. 

Mr.  Cass  deprecated  the  introduction  of  the  slavery 
question,  respecting  which  the  public  mind  was  already 
*  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,'  and  thus  placed  the  pro- 
position on  its  right  ground  : — 

This  is  but  a  complimontary  notice  to  a  distinguished  stranger  just 
arrived  among  us.  And  well  does  he  merit  it.  lie  is  a  stranger  to 
us  personally,  but  he  has  won  a  world-wide  rt^nown.  lie  comes 
Among  us  upon  a  mission  of  benevolence,  not  unlike  Howard,  whose 
name  and  deeds  rank  high  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy,  and  who 
sought  to  carry  hope  and  comfort  into  the  darkest  cells,  and  to 
alleviate  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  their  unhappy  tenants. 
He  comes  to  break  the  bonds  of  the  captive,  and  to  sot  the  prisoner 
free — to  redeem  the  lost,  to  confirm  the  wavering,  and  to  aid  in 
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sivin?  all  from  tlio  temptation  and  danger  of  intempenuice.  It  ii  t 
noljlc  mission,  and  well  is  he  fulfillinjr  it  I  need  not  stop  to  recoont 
the  ovils  which  the  ^ovat  enemy  he  is  contending  with  has  inflicted 
upon  the  w(.)rl  J — tviU  which'  are  the  source  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
vi<'e  and  mii^crv  that  liiiman  nature  has  to  encounter.  But  the  ia- 
undation  is  stayed.  IIi>rher  motives,  nobler  aspirations,  the  influAM 
of  reli^non,  and  the  hcpes  of  life  are  coming  to  the  rescue,  and  iif 
doinjr  their  part  in  thin  jrreat  work  of  reformation.  You  grant  a  set 
hero  to  the  8ucces»*ful  warrior  ri»tiimin«j  from  the  conquests  of  vi:. 
T>et  us  not  refuse  it  to  a  blotter  warrior — to  (me  who  conies  from  tLr 
conquests  of  peace,  from  victories  achieved  without  the  Lkss  of  bl'>  J 
or  life,  and  whose  trophies  are  equally  dear  to  the  patriot  and  tbr 
Christian. 

Mr.  Foote  spoke  in  favour  of  the  resolution ;  and  tbe 
pjissage  wliic'h  is  (juoted  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  tbe 
bitter  feeling  existing  between  the  two  parties,  but  \?  i 
further  proof  of  tlie  wisdom  of  P^ather  Mathew's  condm*: 
in  maintaining  the  strictest  neutrality  in  a  cause  of  ?<» 
much  anger  and  animosity.     Mr.  Foote  said : — 

I  re;?ret  to  leani  tliat,  when  addressed  by  citizens  of  Alabams  an-l 
(ieorjna  a.**  to  his  views  upon  the  question  of  shivery,  he  eitlu'rdivliat-i 
respontlinjr,  or  respondeil  by  letters  withheld  from  pubIi(*ation  at  bi* 
own  r<»qu<»st.  I  tliink  that  in  this  transaction  lie  coniniitt*»d  a  •jt*^»i 
mistake,  and  one  which  will  pn^atly  impair  his  elHciency  as  a  champ:-  n 
of  temperance.  lUit,  until  I  r<»ceive  conclusive  evidence  to  the  ivl- 
trary,  I  must  belie vt;  that  he  still  adhen.»s  to  the  resolution  which  b-.- 
assumed  and  made  publi(>  shortly  alliT  his  arrival  in  tliis  couniri-.  c  t 
to  connect  himself  at  all  with  any  of  the  domestic  oontrt>versif>  i= 
pro«rr«'ss  on  this  sidt?  of  the  Atlantic.  I  well  n'collect  thr  s*'t'ne  ivbiit 
occum'd  somewht-re  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  betw*»t'n  ccrt.nir 
fien-e  abolition  a«ritators  and  Father  Mathew,  in  which  thfS"  wiA-vi 
intenliaries  made  a  mo.>t  indecent  and  mi«rentlenmnly  atteni}*:  '. 
in\ei«jle  this  venerable  j)ers«)na;rt*  in  th«'ir  nefarious  schemes  ani ' - 
wield  the  inlhience  of  his  name  and  chanicter  a^'-ainst  the  inMiliiiii*!.^ 
of  the  S(.utli  :  and  I  have  not  forLTotteii  thedignilie<l  and  >e\ere  re^ui^ 
which  headministen'd  to  these  infatuate»l  factioni>ts,  northe  sc«:rib«..? 
<leniuiciations  which  they  showered  thnvn  upon  him  so  plentf>ii«*.^ 
afterwanls.  Tin  se  fact**  are  t«»o  recent  not  t<»  be  r«'collccted  bv  all « :' 
us.  hid  I  n»p»nl  Father  Mathew  as  de^xTviiij:  any  jmrt  i  f  th-  ceuj- 
mendation  bestowed  upon  him,  in  conneciinn  with  the  csujm-  i:" 
alxilition,  bv  the  honouruble  Senator  from  .N\  \v  York,  iu>tfnd  of  .■>' 
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cognising  him  as  a  noble  philantliropiHt,  I  should  feel  compelled  to 
class  him  with  thieves,  and  robbers,  and  murderers,  and  midnight 
incendiaries.  Did  I  suppose  that  the  honourable  Senator  from  New 
York  had  been  duly  authorised  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiments 
of  Father  Mathew  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  I  should  regard  it  as 
insulting  to  this  body  to  have  his  name  even  uttered  in  our  hearing. 
I  might  suppose,  until  proof  to  the  contran*  shall  be  adduced,  that 
the  honourable  Senator  from  New  York,  whether  designedly  or  not 
I  will  n(>t  undertake  to  decide,  has  done  serious  injustice  to  a  worthy 
and  unoffending  personage,  and  that  in  his  fiery  eagerness  to  advance 
a  favourite  but  infamous  cause,  he  has  attempted  to  drag  to  his  aid 
the  influence  and  popularity  of  a  great  and  potential  name,  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  displeasing  to  all  the  disinterested 
friends  of  the  temperance  reform,  to  be  found  upon  the  habitable 
globe. 

Mr.  Downs,  while  vindicating  the  principles  which  he 
held,  and  which  he  represented,  did  ample  justice  to  the 
wisdom  and  good  taste  manifested  in  F'ather  Mathew's 
conduct.  The  follo>ving  extract  is  the  last  which  it  is 
necessary  to  give  of  a  debate  which  had  a  material  influ- 
ence in  rendering  the  mission  of  the  Apostle  of  Temper- 
ance successful  in  the  States  which  he  visited.  Thus  spoke 
Mr.  Downs : — 

It  is  said  that  long  ago,  before  he  came  to  America,  he  expressed 
opinions  opposed  to  slaver)'.  Well,  suppose  he  did,  is  it  reasonable 
or  proper  in  us  of  the  South  to  require  of  him  to  retract  these  opinions  ? 
lie  comes  among  us,  not  as  a  propagandist  either  of  religious  or 
political  doctrines,  but  on  a  benevolent  mission  of  humanity,  to  make 
mankind  better  and  happier,  like  the  Saviour  of  the  world  who 
preceded  him — on  a  mission  scarcely  less  divine.  lie  has,  when 
approached,  refused  to  commit  himself,  or  in  any  manner  to  interfere 
in  public  aifairs  or  opinions  on  that  subject  in  our  country.  Is  not 
this  a  course  which  all  must  approve  of  P  Could  he,  with  propriety, 
or  without  defeating  the  success  of  his  mission,  have  pursued  a 
different  course  ?  For  myself,  I  confess,  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  he  did — an  object  to  be  accomplished  in 
no  particular  section,  or  by  no  particular  party  or  sect,  but  throughout 
our  broad  land,  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  and  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  well-disposed  of  all — if  he  had  taken  any 
part  in  political  discussions,  or  obtruded  his  opinions  on  all  occasions, 
I  should  not  have  approved  of  his  course  even  if  it  had  been  in 
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favour  of  our  side  of  the  question,  but  should  have  considered  hia 
wanting  in  that  wisdom  and  discretion  necessaiy  for  the  succeM  of 
hid  mission.  }^>sidesy  sir,  we  of  the  South  believe  ourselves  to  be 
right  in  our  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  that  our  course  viU 
bear  the  test  of  scrutiny  and  examination ;  that  people  abroad  ente^ 
tain  erroneous  opinions  of  our  institutions,  which  would  be  removed 
by  visiting  our  countr\^  and  as(rertaining  the  true  state  of  the  csw. 
Would  it  not  then  be  inexpedient  and  unwise  to  ask  Father  Mathew, 
before  he  has  visited  our  section  of  the  country,  and  had  an  oppt">r- 
tunity  of  judging  for  himself,  to  change  opinions  previously  formed? 
Would  the  world  say  this  was  the  conduct  of  a  people  confident  if 
the  justice  of  their  cause  ?  or  would  it  not  rather  say  tliere  is  soic^ 
thing  to  conceal,  or  there  would  not  be  such  ])recaution  ?  For  m yselC 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  evinced  any  disposition  to  interfere  in 
our  institutions;  on  the  contrary',  it  seems  to  be  admitteii  on  all 
sides,  that  when  approached  by  the  abolitionists  on  the  subJKt.  he 
refused  to  concur  with  them  in  their  ^-iews,  or  give  them  any  t-n- 
couragement.  But,  even  if  he  was  so  disposed,  I  have  t'O  muih 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  strength  of  our  institu- 
tions, to  suppose  he  could  do  us  any  harm.  Mr.  l'rosid«*nt,  I  shall  vntc 
for  this  resolution  upon  another  ground.  This  distingiiishod  gnitl:- 
mau  is  upon  a  mission  which  I  consider  of  vast  im|H>rtanc«.'  to  '.h* 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  all  the  world.  I  In-Iievf  hi* 
efforts  are  to  be  of  immense  advantage,  and  I  concur  in  the  ohiri-: 
of  them,  and  I  wish  them  success,  and  am  dis}X)8ed  to  adv;ma.*  ihi-TU 
in  every  possible  way. 

The  original  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  33 
to  18;  and  an  honour  which  had  been  only  previ^•u^ly 
conferred  by  the  representatives  of  the  American  p(»i^|»lo 
on  Lafayette,  w^ho  had  ])ronght  his  name  and  his  sword  to 
tlie  cause  of  their  freedom,  was  now  accorded  to  the  hum- 
1)1(^  Irish  friar,  who  had  won  a  name  even  more  gloriv»u? 
by  his  services  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 

On  Thursday,  the  20th  of  T)ecem])er — the  dav  after  ilu' 
discussion  in  the  Senate — Father  Mat  hew  was  futcrtaimii 
bv  the  President  of  the  l'nitr<l  States  at  a  tjranil  dinntT, 
to  which  fifty  guests,  including  the  foremost  iiu*n  in  thi* 
country  had  lieen  specially  invited.  The  Presidt-nt  pre- 
sented  each  member  of  the  distinguislied   ct>mpany  to 
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Father  ]Mathew,  who  dated  the  commencement  of  many 
valuable  friendships  from  that  occasion.  The  dinner  was 
served  in  jsumptuous  style;  but  though  the  choicest  wines 
of  Eiurope  sparkled  on  the  board,  scarcely  any  wine  was 
used  by  the  company,  and  none  by  the  host,  out  of  n?spect 
to  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

II ow  ho  employ Cil  his  Sunday  in  Riehmond — A  Sundiiy  in 
•Saviiiinali — As  goni'rous  as  ever — His  Success  at  New  Orl«iin»^ 
He  bi'lieves  tlie  Irish  Exodun  Providential — Hi«  Ap|»«niU  to  ih*- 
Irish — Arrives  at  Little  Hock — ^A  Mission  in  the  Woods. 

AN  extract  from  the  diary  will  exhibit  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  employed  in  Richmond  on  Sunday 
tlie  23rd  of  December,  while  he  was  yet  suifering  fp>m 
the  eflfects  of  his  recent  attack : — 

Siiid  mass  nt  seven,  nnd  gave  an  exhortation  particularly  addresr««ili> 
the  Irish.  Adniinistorod  the  pledge.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  churth 
crowilod — the  majority  Dissenters.  Father  Mathew  preached  ajrwa 
in  his  best  style,  after  reading  fnmi  the  (Jospel,  •  Prepare  ye  th«»  viy 
of  the  Lonl,  make  straight  His  paths.'  The  congregation  delightt^l. 
Imniediat<4y  after  mass,  again  spoke  '^^'ith  ver^-  groat  ability  on  tem- 
perance, lie  aAtoni^thcfl  mynelf.  Administered  the  pleilge  to  aK>ui 
two  hiindnnl.  Had  some  friends  to  dine  with  us.  Again  at  vesper* 
attended,  and  spoke  briefly  to  a  crowde<l  audience.  It  is  astoDir^hin; 
how  he  is  able  to  labour  w>  much.  The  I)iss«»nters  delightinl  with 
his  disctnirses,  which  were  ver}*  good.  The  evening  becoming  ci.»iil. 
and  snow  falling,  retired  to  the  house  at  five  oVLnrk. 

On  Sunday  the  30tli,  he  is  at  Wilmington.     Says  tht 
diarv: — 

This  will  be  a  memorable  day  in  Wilmington.  Father  Mat  hew.  t> 
usunl,  crlebratW  the  holy  siu'rifice  at  half-past  seven  o'chn-k,  Kvt«^1l 
and  administered  the  pledge;  and  at  eleven  o'chn'k  pn»a«'hed — hii^teM 
'  Th»'  Lt)nl  in  His  holy  temple.'  The  sermon  univer>ally  applautW 
by  all  ])reseut.  The  littli>  Church  was  never  tilled  w>  much  b»fi»iv. 
Three-fourths  wen»  Dissenters,  and  many  known  to  piiss<-ss  ^t^^^i: 
pn-judices.  All  most  tinb-rly  and  resj)ectful.  ImnnNliaiely  afi»T 
the  s(>niion,  npoke  on  tempi'rance  \iHth  much  ability  and  fonv.  Hi-* 
Arguments,  iis  usual^  most  conclusive,  ri*pleto  with  Si*riptural  quota- 
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tions.  The  majority  of  the  Catholic  community,  and  several  others, 
most  respectable  people,  took  the  pledge.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy 
and  the  boys  on  the  altar  were  the  first.  The  impression  made  by 
Father  Mathew's  sermons  and  discourses  has  had  a  most  beneficial 
efiect,  especially  with  those  of  different  opinions  and  strong  prejudices. 

During  the  day,  we  are  told,  *  he  had  some  Americans, 
whose  accession  was  much  applauded,  and  who  acknow- 
ledged they  would  not  take  a  pledge  from  any  other  indi- 
vidual.' *  It  is  extraordinary,'  continues  the  diary,  '  the 
effect  produced  by  Father  Mathew's  influence.' 

On  the  5th  of  January,  while  in  Charleston,  he  is  com- 
plaining of  his  leg ;  and  yet  on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  he 
imdergoes  an  amount  of  fatigue  which  would  try  a  robust 
constitution.  Two  sermons  and  two  discourses  on  tem- 
perance were  rather  many  for  a  man  in  his  condition. 

Farther  on,  we  have  blisters,  and  plaisters,  and  other 
applications ;  and  the  next  day  we  find  him  commencing 
his  work  in  the  morning,  and  *  continually  occupied  until 
eight  o'clock  p.  m.' 

Here  is  the  account  of  a  Sunday  in  Savannah : — 

Sundayy  27th  Jan.j  1850. — Father  Mathew  had  a  large  congrega- 
tion at  eight  o'clock.  Exhorted  in  the  usual  style ;  text  from  the  Book 
of  Exodus.  Congregation  chiefly  Irish.  Some  took  the  pledge.  At  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,  again  preached  at  High  Mass ;  text,  '  I  was  dumh.' 
After  High  Mass  again  exhorted,  and  administered  the  pledge  to  a 
large  numher,  some  hundreds,  including  the  principal  Catholics,  and 
many  Americans.  The  church  was  not  capable  of  containing  a  single 
individual  more  than  were  in  it.  Numbers  remained  outside.  Father 
Mathew's  voice  was  strong,  notwithstanding  the  day  was  extremely 
hot.  Dr.  Prendergant  had  us  all  to  dine  with  him,  and  some  strangers. 
At  half-past  three  o'clock  Father  Mathew  resumed.  After  vespers  in- 
troduced various  temperance  arguments,  not  exactly  in  the  same  words, 
but  to  the  same  purpose.  Tlie  anxiety  to  take  the  pledge  increased. 
Father  Mathew  announced  700  before  vespers,  and  800  more  joined 
during  the  evening,  making  1,000  for  the  day.  Remained  engaged 
until  eight  o'clock,  when  we  returned  to  supper,  all  friends  waiting  for 
us.     Spent  a  pleasant  evening. 

Considering  that  the  same  kind  of  work  was  continu- 
ously carried  on,  without  the  cessation  of  a  single  day. 
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unless  when  travelling  by  rail  or  steamer,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  hear  that  *  Father  Mathew  was  very  tired/  or  that 
*  he  liad  not  recovered  from  his  fatigue,*  or  that  *  his  leg 
was  again  troubling  him,'  or  that  *  his  side  was  giving 
him  annoyance,'  or  that  he  had  ^passed  a  troublesome 
night.'  But  nothing  short  of  a  complete  break-down 
could  stop  him,  so  long  as  there  was  work  for  him  to  do ; 
and  so  long  as  there  was  a  drunkard  to  be  reclaimed,  a 
profligate  to  be  received  back  into  the  fold,  or  an  emigrant 
from  Ireland  to  be  preserved  from  danger,  there  was  work 
for  Fatlier  Mathew.  Thus,  for  instance,  after  having 
attended  a  levee  of  the  citizens  in  the  Concert  Hall  in  tlie 
City  of  Columbus,  he  *went  to  the  prison  to  give  the 
pledge  to  its  inmates.' 

His  hand,  too,  was  for  ever  in  his  pockets.  '  Give,  give, 
give  I'  was  his  motto  in  America  as  in  the  old  country; 
and  though  he  met  little  squalor  or  mendicancy  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  States,  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  some 
one  did  not  appeal  to  his  compassion  or  excite  his  s\Tiipa- 
thy.  To  children  and  coloured  people  he  gave  medals 
witliout  charge,  and  silver  medals  were  presented  in  great 
numbers  to  those  who  served  or  who  patronised  the  cause. 
Thus,  what  witli  money  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clerg)'- 
man  for  some  useful  charity,  or  sums  given  to  applicants, 
or  voluntarily  ofi'ered,  and  the  cost  of  travelling  and 
lodging,  and  otlier  causes  of  expense  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  particularise,  Father  Mathew  often  foimd  it 
hard  to  pay  his  way,  although  he  was  frequently  made 
free  of  boat  and  rail,  and  often  availed  himself  (»f  h<»spi- 
tality  eagerly  pressed  upon  his  acceptance.  An  extmct  or 
two  will  illustrate  the  liberality  which  was  his  daily  habits 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  with  what  zeal  he  pro5ei.'utt.\i 
his  missitm,  in  spite  of  his  infirmity  of  bo<ly : — 

IViflHCMthi/^  ''21th  February y  I80O. — Distributed  upwanls  of  lOOcani* 
and  iiKHlalrt  gratis. 

Thursday  J  2M/A. — Distribiitod  nearly  .TOO  cards  and  medal:*  gratis 
the  majority  to  children  and  colourtnl  people. 
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Monday,  Wth  March, — He  gave  to  the  SS.  for  the  female  orphans 
twenty  dollars,  and  twenty  dollars  to  the  Brothers  for  the  male 
orphans.  .  .  .  Preaches  well,  but  not  so  energetically  as  formerly ;  was 
complaining  of  his  limbs  being  infirm,  and  felt  nervous.  lie  feels  the 
effects  of  his  exertions  always  more  the  day  after.  Went  to  Dr. 
M*Nally,  who  applied  an  issue  in  his  neck,  which  he  says  will  be  of 
great  service.    The  operation  was  very  painful  to  him. 

Wednesday y  13<A  March, — Yesterday  witnessed  the  festival  at 
which,  by  his  contribution.  Father  Mathew  entertained  the  orphans. 
Poor  creatures,  they  were  quite  happy,  and  so  was  Father  Mathew — 
it  was  so  like  former  acts  of  his  in  the  old  country.  .  .  Gave  a  poor 
woman  two  dollars. 

This  was  how  he  spent  Patrick's  Day  in  Mobile : — 

Father  Mathew  said  Mass  at  half-past  seven  o^clock.  Many  of 
those  who  took  the  pledge  were  communicants.  The  morning  very 
warm,  as  hot  as  our  summer  days.  At  half-past  ten,  went  to  the 
High  Mass,  at  which  Father  Mathew  preached  in  good  style ;  text — 
'  Why  have  the  nations  raged,*  &c.  When  the  ceremonies  were  over, 
several  presented  themselves  for  the  pledge.  Dined  in  company  with 
the  Bishop  at  Mrs.  Brown's,  a  respectable  and  good  Catholic  lady. 
Ketumed  to  vespers,  and  at  the  close  had  about  forty  more  to  join. 
Father  Mathew,  though  he  did  not  pretend  it,  felt  much  excited  and 
nervous  from  his  exertions.  He  is  not  so  strong  as  he  was  some  time 
since.  At  seven  o'clock  adjourned  to  St.  Vincent's  Church,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackett,  who  preached  the  eulogy  of  St.  Patrick.  A 
good  many  took  the  pledge. 

During  his  stay  in  Mobile  he  addressed  the  following  to 
his  friend  Mrs.  Rathbone : — 

Mobile,  Alabama :  March  8»  1850. 

My  deab  Mrs.  Rathbone, — Since  my  departure  from  your  hos- 
pitable mansion,  I  have,  as  you  are  aware  from  the  papers,  endured 
much  toil  and  anxiety ;  and  though  the  mild  climate  in  which  I  now 
sojourn  is  very  beneficial  to  me^  yet  I  find  myself  weak,  and  my 
limbs  are  become  infirm. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  storm  attempted  to  be  raised 
against  me  in  the  South  has  subsided.  The  inhabitants  I  find,  in 
general,  as  you  represented,  courteous  and  affable.  I  now  perceive  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  my  having  firmly  adhered  to  the  resolution 
I  had  formed  when  coming  to  this  country,  not  to  interfere  with  its 
institutions.  Had  I  done  anything  to  prevent  my  journey  through 
the  Southern  States,  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself.    There  are 
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tend  of  thousands  of  mv  beloved  countmnen  scattered  over  the  Soudt: 
aud  all  are  cheerfully  coming  forward,  at  my  inyitation,  to  rescue 
themselves  from  the  wiles  of  intemperance.  The  conaequencee  mi^t 
have  been  dreadful,  as  many  who  had  been  slaves  to  thia  deba^ 
habit  were  anxiously  expecting  me.  .  .  . 

In  my  journey  through  this  country,  I  have  hitherto,  thank  God, 
been  most  fortunate  in  escaping  accidents.  I  cannot  feel  sufficientlT 
thankful  to  the  Almighty  for  preserving  me  from  a  dreadful  calamitr 
tliat  occurred  vesterdav  on  the  Alalxima  river,  in  the  steamUiat  ia 
which  I  had  but  come  to  this  city  the  day  previous.  She  accidentallj 
caught  fire,  and  nearly  forty  passengers  perished. 

In  the  course  of  another  week,  I  go  on  to  New  Orleans,  and  fmrn 
thence  up  the  mighty  Mississippi. 

Present,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kathbone,  my  respects  to  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Kathbone,  and  believe  me  to  be. 

Dearest  Madam, 

Your  ever  grateful  and  devoted. 
Theobald  Matuew. 

Mrs.  Rathbone,  Green  Dank,  Liverpool. 

From  Mobile,  where  lie  bad  been  the  giie.st  of  thr 
Catholic  Bisbt>p,  be  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  in  whiolj 
city  be  was  welcomed  with  e<iual  warmth  by  its  spiritual 
head. 

He  received  and  declined  an  invitation  tliroii«j^h  the 
Mayor  from  the  municipal  authorities  to  accept  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  city.  Notwitb>tandingbiscorre.«pondtiut 
with  Judge  Lumpkin,  the  feeling  for  Father  Matht-w  iu 
New  Orleans  was  most  fri<»ndlv. 

^  Although,'  says  Mr.  O'^Ieara,  in  bis  diary,  Mbe  Bar- 
roc  )ms  of  New  Orleans  are  extremely  numerous,'  in  abmt 
ten  or  twelve  davs  after  bis  arrival,  be  bad  ^'iven  tl:r 
pledge  to  more  tlian  (),()()()  i)ersons,  including  many  *•:* 
the  wealthier  classes.  *  Tlie  change  is  already  in<»st  per- 
ceptible,' aihls  .Mr.  O'Meara;  'not  a  single dninkard  strn 
in  the  streets  during  Faster  Saturday  night.' 

Sunthn/,  14//i  April,  IS.V). — .  .  .  I  never  heanl  him  preach  better,  h 
was  for  tlie  estnhli:*hnu*nt  of  srlioolM.  Mnny  of  the  uu>:«t  n'sptv:*)'!** 
nnd  intlm'iitial  riti/eiis,  inrlu<hn.ir  IVote.-taiits  and  l)i.»».'Miiters,  prvs-at 
^au  iuiuiense  congregation.     Five  hundred  took  the  pli*dg«  ti»-dAJ- 
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Gave  twenty  dollars  for  religious  purposes.  He  visited  the  charity 
hospital,  and  gave  five  dollars. 

J%ur8day,  ISthAprii. — .  .  .  At  two  o'clock  dined  with  Mr.  Cohen  and 

his  family,  all  of  whom  took  the  pledge.     He  is  a  Jew The 

statement  of  his  affairs  by  his  brother  Charles  most  distressing  to 
him,  and  makes  a  sad  impression  on  his  mind. 

Monday^  22nd  AprU, — Father  Mathew  had  a  feverish  cold,  and 
remained  in  all  day. 

Writing  from  New  Orleans  on  the  3rd  of  May,  to  Mrs. 
Eathbone,  Father  Mathew  says : — 

As  far  as  my  temperance  labours  in  Xew  Orleans  are  concerned,  you 
have  been  made  acquainted,  through  the  press,  with  my  progress  and 
unqualified  success.  ^Vlready  upwards  of  12,000  have  taken  the  pledge 
in  this  city,  and  I  expect  an  increased  accession  of  three  or  four 
thousand  more.  This  I  consider  an  adequate  compensation  for  any 
sacrifice  I  made  of  my  feelings  on  the  slavery  question.  New  Orleans 
is  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  apparently  as  healthy  as  any  other 
portion  of  this  great  Republic ;  though  the  yellow  fever  occasionally 
carries  off*  many,  the  city  is  wholly  free  from  consumption  and  other 
maladies  which  make  such  ravages  in  the  old  country.  My  general 
health  is  improved ;  but  the  incessant  speaking  and  attendant  excite- 
ment have  occasioned  an  increase  of  the  paralytic  lameness  in  my  left 
leg,  which  I  find  very  inconvenient,  as  I  am  obliged  to  be  constantly 
in  motion.  ...  I  have  cautiouslv  avoided  anv  act  that  would  afford 
grounds  for  the  suspicion  of  my  being  influenceti  by  mercenary  motives; 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  out  sufficient  funds  to  defray  my  own 
and  secretary's  expenses. 

We  continue  to  make  further  extracts  from  the  diary : — 

Monday y  1.3/A  May. — Gave  an  Arniinian  priest  four  dollars — four 
dollars  for  postage  for  the  two  last  days — five  dollars  for  servants  and 
cabs.  Many  coming  to  take  the  pledge  in  a  shocking  plight— cut 
fiftces  and  black  eyes,  and  not  a  cent  in  their  pockets. 

Friday,  \Qth  May. — Father  Mathew  met  with  an  accident,  which 
frightened  us  a  little.  On  getting  into  a  cab,  the  horse  started,  and 
he  was  dragged  along  in  the  guttor.  He  sent  for  me  and  for  clothes, 
and  he  continued  his  farewell  visits.  More  than  13,000  have  already 
taken  the  pletlge  in  New  Orleans. 

Tuesday y  21<rf  May. — Though  few  joined  to-day,  yet  amply  compen- 
sated bv  the  consolation  afforded  to  him  as  well  as  to  families  of 
respectability,  who  have  reason  to  bo  rejoiced  at  his  arrival.     One  in 

particular,  Mr. ,  at  whose  house  we  dined,  declared  that  Father 

3Iathew  was  the  saviour  of  his  son^  and  that  he  had  now  no  fear  of 
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bim — that  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  conntiy.    Manj  other 

respectable  families  similarly  circumstanced. 

Wednesday,  ^"Ind  May. — In  the  Princess  steamer,  on  our  "wij  to 
Natchez.  Father  Mathew  enjoyed  this  day.  Was  full  of  anecdote. 
He  is  strongly  opposed  to  capital  punishment.  lie  was  much  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  two  criminals  in  chains,  bound  for  Baton  Kouge. 
Among  other  thin<r8  he  mentioned,  he  told  of  his  hayingr  once  attended 
a  penitent  wlio  was  dying :  and  after  haying  prepared  him,  and  ad- 
ministered the  yiaticum,  &c.,  the  poor  innocent  man  tunied  tohim  and 
asked  with  great  coolness,  *  What's  the  news  ? '  Father  Mathew  told 
him  he  should  be  thinking  of  something  else,  and  that  he  should 
prepare  to  meet  his  God.  ^  I  know  that,  your  reyerence,*  was  the 
reply ;  ^  but  I  should  like  to  take  to  my  friends  in  the  other  world  the 
latest  news.' 

Saturday y  25/A  May. — Gave  thirty  dollars  for  religious  purposes- 
ten  dollars  to  the  Sisters  for  a  feast  for  the  children. 

Tuesday,  2Hfh  May. — "V'isiteil  the  hospital  and  the  prison,  and  had 
postulants  in  both. 

As  Father  Mathew  reached  Vicksbur*^,  a  city  which 
since  then  has  acquired  a  terrible  celebrity,  the  weather, 
wliicli  had  become  overpoweringly  warm,  greatly  oppressed 
him,  althounrh  he  continued  to  exert  himself  as  long  as  be 
could  ri'sist  the  weakness  that  was  dailv  increasing:.  In 
Vicksl)ur":,  Jis  in  every  villajje  and  t^^wn  and  citv  which  be 
])assed  thn)Ugh,  he  met  with  old  friends — either  those 
whom  he  had  personally  known  in  Ireland,  or  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  while  some  were  in  rather  indifferent  circum- 
stances, many  were  ])rosperous  and  respected,  occupying 
good  positions,  and  possessing  considera])le  influfnof. 
The  Catholic  clerj'V  were  almost  invariably  Irish,  the  ex- 
ceptiou  being  French.  He  also  met  several  Irishmen  in 
coTumand  of  the  tinest  boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  it? 
tributaries.  The  following  extract  from  the  diary  w;u< 
written  on  board  the  *  Cotton  Plant/  which  was  then 
bound  for  Little  Rock  :-- 

Satffrdiiy,  Vith  J:tm\  iJ^iO. — Hnd  a  very  tr<uiblesnnie  ni;:bt  with  thi* 
ninM|uit«»os,  which  wen*  most  ann<)yintr  durinjr  the  time  the  \h\a\  liy 
lip  nl  ni^ht.  Tho  day  b»'rani«»  vrry  nLTiH'nbh'.  Kfndin^  noarly  all 
day.  Tather  Mathew  saw  H'Vt'nil  inhabitants  as  we  pafv^^'d  ou  th* 
liyer — some  of  them  Irish,     i^t range  that  the  Irish  are  to  be  found 
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eveiywhere.  It  is  so  different  from  the  Germans,  French,  &c.,  who 
emigrate  in  colonies,  and  always  settle  down  in  one  place.  Father 
Mathew^  in  defending  his  countrymen  from  the  fault  thus  attributed 
to  them,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  much  better  the  Irii^h 
should  be  scattered  amongst  the  people  of  this  great  countiy.  He 
instanced  St  Giles's,  London,  where  they  congregated,  and  were  found 
so  troublesome  and  dissatisfied.  '  Independent  of  this,  he  felt  that  the 
children  of  such  a  nation,  whom  the  Almight>'  permitted  to  endure 
so  much  suffering  and  misrule,  were  destined  by  that  all-"wase  l^ovi- 
dence  to  propagate  the  Faith  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  where 
infidelity  reigned.  No  other  people  were  more  respected  by  the 
Americans  than  the  Irish  who  respected  themselves.  That  one  blot  on 
their  escutcheon  was  their  only  crime,  and,  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
he  would  remove  that  stain  from  their  character.  Though  French, 
Spanish,  and  Germans  are  good  Catholics,  he  said,  yet  no  people  have 
done  more  to  promote  the  Faith,  and  to  support  their  pastors,  than 
the  Irish.  That  generous  noble  disposition  is  not  to  be  found  amongst 
other  nations.  Wherever  a  few  Irish  Catholics  settle  down,  their 
first  effort  is  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  The  zeal 
that  glowed  in  the  breasts  of  their  ancestors  still  glows  in  theirs.  It 
is  to  be  deplored,  said  Father  Mathew,  that  many  who  came  from 
Ireland  to  settle  in  distant  portions  of  this  country'  have  lost  the 
Faith,  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  pastors  or  Catholic  temples. 
This  occurred  chiefly  when  the  first  settlers  arrived.' 

Father  Mathew  was  painfully  struck  at  reading  on  the 
tombstones  of  the  grave-yards  which  he  visited  on  his 
rout«,  many  familiar  names,  and  finding  that  his  country- 
men of  the  working  class  died  oflF  at  an  early  age.  He 
attributed  this  premature  decay  to  several  causes,  including 
the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco  which  weakened  the  powers 
of  digestion,  to  strong  drink,  to  the  too  frequent  use  of 
fresh  meat,  which  was  also  eaten  too  rapidly,  and  to  over 
work,  to  which  they  were  urged  by  contractors,  who  thought 
more  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  undertakings  than 
of  the  lives  of  their  workmen. 

He  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
pride  and  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  and  employed 
every  topic  which  he  thought  most  calculated  to  impress 
them  with  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  character  of  their 
race  and  the  honour  of  their  country  in  their  adopted 
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home.  The  glory  of  their  ancestors,  the  piety  and  heroism 
of  their  fathers,  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  their  countiy, 
the  spreading  of  the  Faith,  wliich,  by  God's  providence, 
they  were  destined  to  accomplish, — tliese  and  like  topics 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  Irish  hearers,  whose 
cheeks  flushed,  or  whose  eyes  filled  with  unbidden  tears, 
as  the  words  of  the  speaker  awakened  their  pride  or  stirred 
the  depths  of  tlieir  hearts.  Father  Mathew  knew  the 
Irish  natiure  as  thoroughly  as  any  man  ever  did,  and  he 
used  that  knowledge  for  the  best  and  noblest  purpose — 
the  moral  purification  and  social  advancement  of  an  exiled 
race. 

Little  Rock  was  reached  on  the  16th  of  June.  The 
Bishop  was  an  Irishman.  His  priests — O'Reily,  Corcoraiu 
and  O'Donoghue — were  also  Irish.  Their  names  smacked 
racily  of  the  old  country.  The  welcome  was — Irish,  h 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  single  item  of  the  exjK-nse  t«^ 
wliich  Father  Mathew  was  put  by  his  constant  travi-llinj: 
through  the  States,  that  he  had  to  pay  24dollars,  or  alxmt 
51. ,  passage  money  for  three  persons,  from  Napolc^uu  to 
Ijittle  Hock.  Here,  according  to  the  following  from  thi* 
diary,  Father  Matliew  was  comparatively  happy,  though 
Htill  anxious : — 

Tlio  exertions  of  T)r.  Ihnie  were  vor}*  jrreat  when  first  h«»  oanie 
as  nir.h(ip.  IIo  had  lo  stop  at  the  Hotel,  there  beinj:  si-aix'elv  unj 
Catholics  in  Little  J  lock.  Now,  throu«rh  hi^  untiring'  zeal,  he  ha- 
lai'l  the  foun<lation  of  a  ]>ro-»perous  dioct'se.  .  .  .  Weather  very  tinv. 
hut  extreuielv  wanii :  a'Teeinjr  with  Father  Mathew  very  wdl.  llf 
feels  comparatively  hii])py.  One  matter  nnike^  him  stimewliat  nnc;Hv, 
as  we  have  been  for  nearly  two  months  exc<HMlin;r  ihe  limits  pD'scriln-^l 
by  the  hisurance  Company,  which  arranjreil  tii.it  he  could  >t»»y  ia 
the  South,  to  the  extent  of  ;}.*J^  north  latitude,  up  to  the  l>t  «-f  M;iv 
....  In  the  evening'  visited  the  younjr  ladi«'s'  academy,  wlurf  ar. 
nddn»ss  of  welcome  wius  spoken  by  one  of  the  pupils,  to  which  Kalh'T 

Mathew  replied Much  anxiety  expresMil  by  the  citiezu:*  i^' 

liear  him  s])eak. 

(ircatfT  numbers  flocked  to  liis  standard  in  manv  i>thcr 
American  cities,  but  in  none  was  he  received  with  a  waniur 
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iction,  or  did  he  feel  more  thoroughly  at  home.  Those 
>  diflFered  from  him  in  religion  treated  him  with 
3ect  and  confidence,  crowded  the  little  cathedral  to  hear 
\  preach  the  Gospel,  and  received  the  pledge  at  his 
ids.  The  good  bishop  and  his  priests  snrrdunded  him 
h  every  attention,  and  sought  to  induce  him  to  remain 
h  them  during  the  summer,  until  his  health,  which  was 
nfuUy  infirm,  should  be  somewhat  restored.  The  bishop 
ed  him  to  remain  with  him  entirely,  and  become  his 
djutor;  but  Father  Mathew's  mind  was  fixed  upon 
tirning  as  soon  as  he  could  to  the  country  for  which  his 
urt  yearned  with  passionate  longing.  Such,  however, 
I  the  debility  which  was  but  too  apparent,  that  Dr. 
me  secretly  expressed  his  wish  to  Mr.  O'Meara,  that 
►uld  it  please  Providence  to  close  that  saintly  life  in 
lerica,  his  honoiu-ed  remains  might  find  a  resting  place 
Little  Rock.  Hope  was  entertained  that  his  visit  to 
{  springs  of  Arkansas  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
constitution ;  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  visit  those 
nous  waters,  and  test  their  efficacy  by  a  trial  of  some 
ration. 

Fatlier  Mathew  was  much  amused  with  the  missionary 
7entures  of  his  friend  Father  O'Donoghue,  one  of  the 
•ee  priests  of  Little  Rock.  This  excellent  man,  whose 
ith  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  was 
J  true  type  of  the  spiritual  pioneer.  Possessing  con- 
.erable  ability  and  ready  powers  of  argument,  full  of  wit 
i  humour,  and  enjoying  tlie  gift  of  an  imperturbable 
nper,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  those  wlio  occasion- 
y  challenged  him  to  controversy,  in  sustainment  of  the 
ith  of  his  religion.  He  was  by  no  means  aggressive,  but 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  put  the  lance  in  rest  in  defence 
his  faith.  The  extended  nature  of  his  spiritual  fold, 
d  the  wide  tract  of  country  over  which  his  flock  were 
ittered,  called  for  the  constant  display  of  courage  and 
durance  as  well  as  zeal.     He  had  to  ride  for  days  through 
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tangled  forests,  the  home  of  wild  animals,  against  whose 
attack  he  had  to  be  ever  on  the  watch.     Frequently  he 
lost  his  way,  and  had  to  sleep  onder  some  shelter  whidi 
he   ingeniously  improvised.     One  day  he  was  very  near 
being  strangled  by  a  wild  vine,  and  on  another  his  hat  wai 
sacrificed  to  the  same  kind  of  obstruction,  and  he  had  to 
ride  bare-headed  for  several  miles,  until  he  reached  the 
first  log  cabin  to  be  met  with  in  the  depths  of  the  verdant 
wilderness.     When  he  was   lucky  enough   to    enjoy  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  he  either  slept  on  the  floor,  his  head 
pillowed  on  his  saddle  bags,  or,  if  he  stretched  his  weary 
limbs  on  the  bed,  he  found  himself  the  companion  of  a 
slain  bear,  which  the  hunter  had  flung  in  that  receptacle 
for  game.     But,  whether  on  the  floor,  or  by  the  side  of  a 
shaggy  monster,  the   slumber  of  the   brave   missionarr 
priest  was  profound  and  unbroken.     However,  this  con- 
stant strain  upon  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  was  soon 
to  bring  him  to  an  early  grave. 

To  show  how  missions  prosper  where  they  are  ener- 
getically worked,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  Father 
Mathew  was  in  Little  Rock,  there  still  existed  the  log  hut 
in  which  Bishop  Byrne  had  taken  up  his  episcopal  resi- 
dence seven  years  before ;  and  that  although  he  was  then 
too  poor  to  employ  a  regular  servant,  he  had  within  that 
time  built  a  cathedral — not  very  large,  and  with  onlj 
three  regular  pew-renters — a  dwelling-house  and  a  semi- 
nary, and  had  also  established  a  college  at  Fort  Smith, 
opened  a  mission  at  Pine  Blufl*,  and  accomplished  a 
number  of  things  which,  considering  the  smallness  of  hl< 
means  and  the  poverty  of  his  congregation,  were  littraliy 
marvellous.  § 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

He  sets  out  for  the  springs  of  Arkansas — Belightftil  Journey — 
Spends  his  Time  pleasantly — Letter  to  Mrs.  Rathbone — Bigotry 
rebuked — Scene  in  the  Navy  Yard  of  Pensacola — He  objects  to 
'Lecture' — ^Hiit  wonderful  Memory — Causes  of  his  pecuniary 
Embarrassment 

ON  Tuesday  the  25tli  of  June,  Father  Mathew  set  out  for 
the  Sulphur  Springs,  having  previously  distributed 
100  dollars  for  various  charitable  purposes,  besides  having 
given  a  number  of  cards  and  medals  gratis.  The  barouche 
and  wagon  cost  him  twenty-one  dollars  more.  The  journey 
was  delightful,  through  a  beautiful  country,  full  of  variety 
— ^hill,  plain,  rock,  mountain,  gushing  streams  and  winding 
rivers,  majestic  trees  and  fragrant  shrubs — and  the  most 
perfect  stillness  reigning  over  alL  No  song  birds  filled 
the  air  with  their  music,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  in 
this  beautiful  solitude,  save  the  murmur  of  the  babbling 
brook,  a  rustle  amid  the  branches,  or  the  clatter  of  the 
horses'  feet  over  the  track  which  was  called  a  road,  and 
which  was  occasionally  but  a  passage,  cleft,  as  it  were, 
through  a  dense  mass  of  living  verdure.  It  seemed  as 
if  these  lovely  wilds  of  Arkansas  had  never  been  trodden 
by  the  foot  of  man,  who  had  not  yet  come  to  claim  as  his 
own  an  earthly  Paradise  which  had  been  rendered  so  well 
suited  for  his  enjoyment.  The  settlers  were  few,  and 
the  attempts  at  clearing  were  rare. 

Father  Mathew  for  a  time  flung  aside  his  cares,  his 
load  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  resolutely  left  behind  him 
the  haunting  shadow  of  debt — more  terrible  to  him  than 
the  spectre  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse — and  became 
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himself  once  more.  He  revelled  in  story  and  anecdote 
and  hu^iorous  incident,  recounted  events  of  his  early  life, 
and  gave  his  impressions  of  public  men  in  the  New  world 
and  the  Old;  and  when  he  had  contributed  far  moiv 
than  his  share  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day,  he  called  foitb 
the  recollections  of  his  young  companions,  who  were  de- 
lijjht^d  to  see  the  cloud  of  care  banished  from  his  brnw. 
and  the  anxious  look  no  longer  in  his  eyes.  Tlie  travelled 
reached  their  resting  place  late  in  the  evening,  and  were 
regaled  with  a  supper  of  milk  and  honey,  pure  bread,  ami 
butter  fragrant  from  sweet  pasture.  The  next  morning  at 
five  o'clock,  the  carriage  was  in  motion,  and  the  journej 
was  resumed.  The  same  variety  of  scenery,  the  same 
beauty,  the  same  loneliness — the  same  cheerful  gaiety  in 
the  carriage,  as  P^ather  Mathew  referred  lo\'ingly  to  inci- 
dents of  his  boyhood  and  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  and 
to  scenes  and  circumstances  in  the  early  years  of  his 
mission.  And  when  he  sought  to  impress  any  great  truth 
on  his  young  friends,  he  illustrated  its  wisdom  by  a 
parable,  or  its  value  by  some  striking  fact,  borrowe<l  from 
history  or  the  biography  of  a  great  or  good  man. 

Having  rested  for  the  night  at  the  Hot  Springs,  where 
they  found  friends  from  New  Orleans  and  Natchez,  thov 
arrived  next  day  at  the  Sulphur  Springs,  eight  miles  fnnn 
the  Hot  Springs.  Here,  then,  in  a  lonely  log  cottui^*,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  solitudes  of  Arkansas,  tenantini  by  a 
widow  and  her  son,  and  not  another  human  being  neanr 
than  two  miles  or  not  more  than  two  or  three  nearer  than 
the  Hot  Springs,  the  wearied  Apostle  of  Teinpeniiiiv 
sought  a  short  repose  from  labour  such  as  scarcely  auv 
other  man  had  ever  gone  tlirough.  If  thouglit  and  ran 
could  have  been  cut  off  by  a  barrier  of  mountains,  or  by  a 
giant  edge  of  forest  trees,  or  by  nishing  streams  and 
flowing  rivers,  all  would  havt»  been  wt?ll;  but  from  this 
Paradise  the  serpent  could  not  lu^  banished — it  would 
intrude  unwished  for  and  unbidden. 
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In  the  lovely  Washitau,  which  wound  ita  graceful 
course,  now  through  woods,  now  between  noble  hills. 
Father  Mathew  was  reminded  somewhat  of  the  Suir, 
which  flowed  through  his  native  county.  In  the  woods, 
by  the  banks  of  the  Washitau,  or  by  the  side  of  a  smaller 
stream,  he  rambled  when  the  heat  was  less  intense ;  and 
he  talked  wisely  and  pleasantly  to  his  companions,  whose 
minds  he  directed,  without  apparent  aim,  but  with  in- 
stinctive purpose,  to  the  contemplation  and  the  love  of 
the  good.  He  picked  blackberries,  too,  as  of  old  in  the 
woods  of  Thomastown ;  and  the  ripe  berry  of  Arkansas 
tasted  the  sweeter  from  the  association.  Thus  they  spent 
the  first  two  days  in  this  retreat,  reading,  talking,  ram- 
bling from  one  charming  spot  to  the  other,  and  making 
small  explorations  into  the  forest.  And  on  the  Sunday 
Father  Mathew  offered  up  the  holy  sacrifice  on  the  piazza 
of  the  cottage,  \mder  the  canopy  of  lieaven.  The  congre- 
gation consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  who  had  come 
over  from  the  Hot  Springs,  and  the  two  secretaries,  Mr. 
O'Meara  and  Mr.  Mahony.  It  was  the  first  time,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  voice  of  the  priest  had  been  raised  in 
adoration  in  that  part  of  the  forests  of  America ;  and  the 
solemnity  and  stillness  of  all  around  contrasted  with  the 
scenes  of  that  day  twelvemonth,  when  he  first  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  world. 

With  intense  interest  he  watched  the  arrival  of  the 
papers  from  Ireland,  which  was  then  slowly  emerging  from 
the  effects  of  the  Famine.  A  passage  from  the  diary  will 
exhibit  his  opinion  on  a  question  of  much  importance  to 
his  country: — 

Spcalving  of  the  changes  about  to  take  place  in  Ireland  by  the 
IronHition  of  land,  Father  Mathew  remarked  how  at  first  it  became 
encumbered.  'The  first  proprietors  were  gentlemen  and  would-be 
gentlemen,  who  let  the  land  to  what  are  termed  "middle  men." 
They,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  usually  let  the  ground  to  conacre 
ienatits,  calculating  that — suppose  the  middle-man*s  take  to  be  200 
acres,  at  4/.  per  acre — by  letting  half  in  conacre,  at  say  10/.  the  acre. 
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the  rent  was  over  paid.  The  next  year  the  other  half  was  let  in  ^ 
aame  way,  while  he  had  the  produce  of  the  other  portion,  which  nu 
unlet.  Thus  the  poor  lahourer,  strictly  speaking,  had  to  hear  tiic 
hurden  of  all.  The  present  contemplated  changes  will  not  he  effeetuil 
iinless  a  clause  he  inserted  in  every  lease  againd  subkUmg. 

The  post  brought  him  some  letters  that  gladdened  his 
heart,  but  more  that  filled  him  with  sorrow  and  amdetj. 
To  one  of  the  former  he  thus  replied : — 

Salphur  Springs  of  Arkansas: 
9th  July,  1850. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Eathhone, — I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,  for  your  moR 
than  sLsterly  solicitude,  and  for  the  unexpected  and  unexampled  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  Rathhone.  His  generous  present  arriTed  most  seaaon- 
ahly,  at  a  moment  when  I  was  quite  hewildered,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  The  cause  of  this  distress  of  mind  was  an  unexpected  notice  I 
received  from  the  agent  of  the  Insurance  Company,  to  pay  150L,  tbe 
amount  of  the  second  year's  extra  premium  for  the  permission  to 
travel  into  the  Southern  States.  The  700  dollars  I  received  from  ms 
countrymen  in  New  Orleans,  I  sent  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  hills  in 
the  Banks  at  Cork.  I  ignorantly  flattered  myself  that  the  extn 
premium  I  paid  hefore  I  left  home  would  free  me  during  my  sojooni 

in  this  country I  shall  continue  at  the  Cold  Sulphur  Spring 

for  another  fortoight,  and  then  remove  seven  miles  distant,  to  the  ceie- 
hrated  Hot  Springs,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days,  proceed  to  mt 
the  Indian  nation — the  wretched  degraded  remnant  of  the  ooct 
mighty  proprietors  of  this  vast  continent.  I  go  in  the  name  <i 
the  Lord,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  poor  victims  of  oppression  and 
drunkenness. 

These  unhappy  people,  round  whom  Cooper  and  other 
writers  had  flung  the  charm  of  romantic  interest,  excit^i 
the  liveliest  compassion  of  Father  Mathew;  but  he  was 
never  able  to  realise  the  hope  that  he  had  so  loui: 
cherished,  of  visiting  them  in  their  villages,  and  rescuinj: 
them  from  the  deadly  tyranny  of  the  ^  firewater ' — a  won^ 
enemy  than  the  white  man,  and  more  fatal  to  the  Indian 
than  the  steel  or  the  bullet  of  tbe  foe. 

The  fashionable  world  of  America  was  at  this  time  al>- 
sorbed  in  a  case  of  peculiar  interest,  upon  which  much 
was  said  on  both  sides — the  question  of  who  was  in  tli^^ 
wrong  being  discussed  with  keen  partisanship.  A  gentleman 
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had  won  for  his  bride^  from  a  host  of  competitors,  a 
reigning  belle,  the  loveliest  girl  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
moved.  Fortunate  prizewinner,  he  prepared  a  gilded 
cage  for  his  ladj-bird ;  and  so  sumptuous  and  costly  were 
the  bridal  chamber  and  boudoir,  that  they  were  thrown 
open,  first  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  ilite  and  then  to  the 
devouring  curiosity  of  the  vulgar.  In  twelve  months 
after,  while  Father  Mathew  was  plunged  in  the  verdant 
solitudes  of  Arkansas,  the  fashionable  world  was  startled 
by  hearing  of  the  separation  of  the  'happy  pair,'  and 
reading  in  the  public  prints  advertisements  from  the 
husband  crying  down  the  credit  of  his  wife  I  One  of  the 
heavy  charges  urged  by  the  disenchanted  husband  was  that 
his  lovely  bride  was  addicted  to  the  too  free  use — not  of 
cognac — but  of  rouge  and  cosmetics.  *  There  are  people 
in  this  world,'  remarked  Father  Mathew,  *  who,  if  they 
have  no  real  troubles  to  vex  them,  will  create  troubles  for 
themselves  by  their  own  folly.'  And  thereupon  he  told 
many  strange  things  which  he  had  seen  in  his  experience. 

After  a  month's  rest  at  the  Sulphur  Springs,  where  he 
spent  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life.  Father 
Mathew  left  for  the  Hot  Springs.  He  had  become  greatly 
interested  in  poor  Molly,  the  negro  woman,  and  her  little 
son  Peter,  whose  woolly  pate  he  was  constantly  caressing ; 
and  he  much  regretted  the  poverty  which  alone  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  desire  of  purchasing  both  mother  and 
son,  and  setting  them  at  liberty.  Molly  and  Peter  might 
have  been  bought  for  350  dollars ;  but  there  was  no  such 
sum  in  Father  Mathew's  exchequer. 

While  at  the  Hot  Springs,  an  old  lady  sent  an  urgent 
message  to  him,  imploring  him  to  come  to  her  at  once. 
The  distance  was  eight  miles.  Fortunately,  there  was  no 
vehicle  to  be  had,  and  therefore  he  could  not  comply  with 
her  request.  But  as  Father  Mathew  could  not  come  to 
the  old  lady,  the  old  lady  came  to  him.  Thougli  very  old 
and  sickly,  she  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  over  to  see  him 
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in  order  that  he  might  cure  her !  At  first,  it  was  soppoeed 
by  Father  Mathew  that  she  was  a  Catholic ;  but  she  was  a 
Baptists  He  denied  that  he  possessed  the  power  whid 
the  old  lady  persisted  in  attributing  to  him ;  but  he  did 
what  he  could  to  soothe  and  console  her. 

Generally,  and  indeed  as  a  rule,  the  manner  in  which 
Father  Mathew  was  treated  by  members  of  the  different 
sects  in  America  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
their  good  feeling.  They  paid  him  every  honour  and 
respect ;  they  thronged  the  Catholic  chiu-ches  in  which  he 
preached;  and,  in  the  addresses  which  emanated  from 
their  communities  and  associations,  they  bore  the  mi»>t 
generous  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  services,  and  the 
disinterested  piurity  of  his  motives.  In  a  little  village  of 
Arkansas  was  displayed  one  of  the  very  rare  exceptions  to 
this  almost  universal  expression  of  courtesy  and  goixl 
feeling.  During  his  stay  at  the  Hot  Springs,  he  visiti^i  a 
Sunday  School,  where  his  presence  was  expected,  for  an 
address  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  Besitlt'S  th-:' 
children  and  their  teachers,  there  were  several  grown 
persons  in  attendance.  He  was  welcomed  for  various 
reasons,  but  he  was  expressly  assured  not  because  of  his 
being  a  Priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — an  ajJi^u- 
rance  equally  gratuitous  and  offensive.  This  was  a  chal- 
lenge which  Father  ^lathew  could  not  fail  to  accept :  ami, 
in  his  reply,  he  said  *  he  felt  justly  proud  of  Ix-ing  an 
humble  minister  in  tliat  holy  church  which  had  dono  si> 
much  for  the  {^lorv  of  God  find  tlie  civilisation  of  mankind, 
which  had  stood  bravely  in  the  van  from  age  to  ajr*'* 
unchanged  while  all  else  was  changed,  and  which  ]ia«l 
outlived,  and  would  outlive,  both  calumny  and  op]>ri»ssii»n.* 
Feeling  that  he  had  sufficiently  vindicated  the  dignity  of 
his  Church,  and  his  allegiance  to  lier  faith  and  atithority, 
he  resumed  his  accustonit'd  gentleness,  and  expn^st^l  his 
regret  that  his  young  fri(^nds  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  the  allusion  which  they  did ;  for,  in 
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advocating  temperance,  he  recognised  no  religious  de- 
nomination whatever.  A  sweet  smile  and  a  cordial  shake 
of  the  hand  set  matters  at  rest ;  and  the  proceedings  were 
happily  concluded  by  the  enrolment  of  a  number  of  *  postu- 
lants/ and  the  presentation  of  a  card  and  medal  to  each. 

But  the  scene  which  was  witnessed  on  Sunday  the  29th 
of  December  1850,  in  the  Naval  dockyard  of  Pensacola, 
afforded  the  most  remarkable  testimony  to  the  reverence 
in  which  Father  Mathew  was  held  by  all  classes  in 
America.  His  reception  by  the  Commodore,  by  whom  he 
was  splendidly  entertained  on  the  .Saturday,  was  most 
flattering.  When  he  arrived  he  was  met  by  his  host  in 
full  dress  uniform,  and  introduced  to  the  numerous 
company  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  him.  As  the 
greater  number  of  the  guests  were  officers  of  the  navy,  or 
officials  in  the  establishment,  uniforms  were  generally 
worn.  Had  the  guest  of  the  evening  been  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  some  potentate  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  a  simple  Irish  priest,  he 
could  not  have  been  entertained  more  sumptuously,  nor 
could  he  have  been  treated  with  more  marked  respect. 
Grace  was  said  by  Father  Mathew,  and  thanks  were  re- 
turned by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,*  the  Protestant  clergyman. 

On  the  morrow  there  was  assembled  in  the  spacious 
Hall  of  the  Naval  Hospital — ^which  had  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Father  Mathew  by  the  Commodore— a 
congregation  of  more  than  600  persons.  It  included  the 
very  first  people  in  connection  with  the  great  establish- 
ment, and  represented  the  leading  churches  of  the  United 
States.  The  hall  had  been  fitted  up  with  an  altar  and 
every  requisite  for  Catholic  worship ;  and  here,  as  of  old 
in  Ireland,  good  ladies  assisted  P^ather  Mathew  to  render 
the  appearance  of  the  altar  and  sanctuary  as  beautiful  and 
becoming  as  possible.     Among  the  first  that  arrived  in 

*  Now,  I  am  informed,  Protestant  BUhop  of  OntariOi  and,  of  course,  a  British 
•abject. 
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this  extemporised  Catholic  church  w^re  the  Commodore 
and  his  £ELmily,  accompanied  by  militaiy  and  naval  offices, 
all  in  fall  dress  uniform.  Among  the  other  membera  of 
that  remarkable  congr^ation  was  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lewis, 
who,  in  order  to  afford  his  flock  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
Father  Mathew,  had  word  sent  round  to  them  that  he 
would  not  have  service  on  that  morning.  The  decorum 
and  gravity  observed  by  all  present  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  by  any  congr^ation,  or  in  any  church  in  the 
world.  Nor  was  the  congr^;ation  disappointed  in  the 
Christian  minister  who  preached  the  word  of  God  to  their 
willing  hearts.  He  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have 
recovered  the  fire  and  animation  of  his  best  days ;  and  he 
preached  with  so  holy  a  sincerity  of  manner,  with  such 
convincing  confidence  of  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  he 
uttered,  and  with  such  fervour  and  earnestness,  that  he 
carried  his  bearers  with  him  from  the  b^inning  to  the 
end  of  his  discourse.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies, 
he  again  addressed  his  audience,  but  on  the  subject  of  his 
mission ;  and  the  effect  of  that  appeal  was  the  addition 
of  one  hundred  followers,  most  of  them  of  respectable 
position,  to  the  ranks  of  temperance. 

It  was  disheartening  to  Father  Mathew  that  he  received 
but  little  benefit  from  his  visit  to  the  springs  of  Arkansas. 
His  limbs  were  tremulous  and  shaky,  and  his  mind  was  at 
times  grievously  depressed.  Neither  were  the  accounts 
from  home  of  the  most  enlivening  character,  whether  of  a 
public  or  of  a  private  nature :  great  misery  still  amongst 
the  poor — workhouses  crowded — employment  scarce- 
trade  bad — and  emigration  on  the  increase.  Then,  temper- 
ance reading-rooms  were  abandoned,  and  their  members 
scattered ;  and,  lastly,  there  were  pressing  pecuniary  claims. 
Thorns  were  scattered  in  the  path  of  this  tottering  and 
toil-worn  man ;  still  he  bore  up  bravely,  and  rather  courted 
than  avoided  new  scenes  of  labour  and  excitement.     Rest, 
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if  it  extended  beyond  a  few  days,  became  irksome  to  bim. 
He  longed  to  be  again  in  the  harness^  doing  his  work, 
adding  to  his  himdreds  of  thousands  of  disciples  in  America. 
His  anxiety  of  mind,  which  fretted  at  inaction,  prevented 
his  obtaining  the  advantages  of  repose,  and  of  the  regular 
and  easy  life  he  had  led  while  at  the  Springs. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  to  which  he  had  a  decided 
objection — ^that  was,  to  '  lecture ; '  and  this  was  the  very 
thing  which  he  was  most  frequently  requested  to  do.  If 
he  travelled  by  steamer  on  one  of  the  great  rivers,  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  the  saloon  could  be  converted  into 
a  convenient  lecture-hall,  and  that  he  was  sure  of  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience ;  or,  if  the  boat  stopped  at  the 
smallest  place — some  city  on  paper,  whose  future  glory 
was  represented  by  a  few  log  houses — there  came  a  request 
from  the  'citizens'  that  he  should  land  and  'lecture.' 
He  almost  invariably  rejected  these  polite  overtures;  pre- 
ferring to  read,  or  to  be  read  to,  or  to  visit  the  passengers 
of  the  humbler  class,  amongst  whom  he  was  sure  to  find 
some  of  his  own  country  people,  whose  resources  were  not 
the  most  abundant. 

Frequently  are  such  passages  as  these  to  be  met  with 
in  the  diary  of  his  Secretary : — '  Went  among  our  country- 
men of  the  lower  deck.  Some  took  the  pledge.  Father 
Mathew  assisted  them  in  a  pecuniary  way  also.'  '  To  a 
respectable  young  man  in  distress,  Father  Mathew  handed 
ten  dollars  privately.'  'In  St.  Louis,  the  day  before 
leaving,  Father  Mathew  handed  sums  of  money  to  old 
acquaintances  in  struggling  circumstances.'  '  The  con- 
dition of  the  poor  emigrants  from  Ireland  excites  his  com- 
passion, and  he  freely  shares  with  them  his  scanty  resources ; 
80  much  so,  that  I  am  anxious  for  his  departure,  before 
they  are  entirely  exhausted.' 

There  was  not  a  face  he  met  that  did  not  recall  some 
circumstance  to  his  memory,  which  was  prodigious.  The 
man  or  woman  whom  he  had  spoken  to  years  before,  in 
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any  part  of  Ireland,  he  at  once  recognised,  whether  in  the 
streets  of  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  or  on  the  lower  deck 
of  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  Many  a  poor  ezile^s 
heart  was  cheered  by  the  salutation — '  How  are  you,  my 

dear?  when  did  you  leave ? — when  did  you  hear 

from  your  father  and  mother  ? '  Names  as  well  as  faces  he 
retained  in  that  wonderful  memory;  and  often  was  his 
secretary  surprised  at  hearing  him  address  people,  whom 
he  could  not  have  seen  later  than  six  or  eight  years  before 
in  a  northern  county  in  Ireland,  familiarly  by  their  name, 
as  if  he  had  only  left  them  the  day  before.  He  possessed 
this  faculty  of  memory  in  the  highest  degree.  And  perhaps 
no  faculty  is  m6re  useful  in  a  leader ;  for  the  followers  of 
a  great  man  are  not  always  willing  to  make  allowance  for 
his  oblivion  of  their  identity,  and  expect  that  their  Chris- 
tian names,  if  they  had  half  a  dozen  of  them,  should 
be  remembered  as  well  as  their  surnames. 

This  volume  might  be  swelled  with  instances  of  his 
goodness  to  these  poor  wanderers.  Here  he  bestowed 
money — tliere  gave  protection  to  helpless  girls ;  here  pro- 
cured situations — there  induced  some  compassionate  matron 
to  befriend  a  young  creature  who  stood  trembling  in  the 
very  jaws  of  danger. 

While  on  his  first  visit  to  New  Orleans,  a  numl)er  of 
the  brethren  of  a  religious  order  in  Ireland  landed  in  that 
city.  They  were  on  their  way  to  one  of  the  Western 
{States,  there  to  establish  a  convent  and  a  colony.  Tlie 
money  necessary  for  their  purpose  was  to  have  been 
remitted  to  them  in  New  Orleans ;  but  days  passed,  and 
no  remittance  arrived.  The  poor  men  were  in  great 
distress  of  mind,  being  naturally  alarmed  at  their  helpless 
condition,  when  they  fortunately  thought  of  applying  to 
Father  ISIathew  for  advice  and  assistance.  The  assistance 
was  readily  granted  by  one  who  could  feel  for  their 
embarrassment ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  after,  the  brothers 
were  on  their  journey  up  the  Mississippi,  with  a  sum  of 
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more  than  2001,  in  their  possession,  advanced  to  them  by 
Father  Mathew.  The  money  was  faithfully  returned,  but 
not  sooner  than  a  year  after. 

*  What  shall  we  do,  sir  ? — we  are  at  our  last  dollar  I ' 
was  more  than  once  the  anxious  demand  of  his  Secretary. 
*  Trust  in  God,  my  dear ;  He  will  give  us  enough,'  was  the 
invariable  reply.  It  was  the  same  reply  which  he  had 
often  given  in  the  P'amine  time ;  and  when  more  money 
came  then  into  his  possession,  it  was  bestowed  on  new 
objects.     And  so  it  also  was  in  America. 

\^Tiile  at  Pensacola,  a  strange  circumstance  occurred. 
A  young  foreigner,  named  Demetrius  Reoboe  died,  and 
Father  Mathew  officiated  at  his  funeral.  The  body,  which 
was  borne  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  was  first  carried 
to  the  church,  where  the  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted, 
and  then  to  the  burial  ground,  where  Father  Mathew  read 
the  usual  prayers.  This  funeral  took  place  on  Monday, 
the  16th  of  December,  1850 ;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  18th, 
there  was  another  funeral,  at  which  he  also  attended.  This 
was  the  funeral  of  a  cousin  of  Demetrius.  A  compact  had 
been  made  between  them  that  the  first  who  died  should 
prepare  a  place  in  heaven  for  the  other,  who  was  to  follow 
immediately.  Demetrius  was  buried  on  the  Monday,  and 
in  twenty  hours  afterwards  the  cousin  was  a  corpse ;  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  more,  both  cousins  were  tenants  of 
the  same  tomb.  What  was  the  cause?  Possibly  the 
effect  of  imagination  upon  a  system  depressed  by  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  a  beloved  friend.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
the  facts  were  as  they  have  been  stated. 

Writing  to  Mrs.  Rathbone  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1850,  Father  Mathew  says : — 

The  success  that  has  attended  my  exertions  in  the  city  of  St.  Ijouis 
has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Nine  thousand  persona 
have  taken  the  total  abstinence  pledge ;  and  when  you  are  informed 
that  I  hare  not  been  able  to  lecture  in  the  temperance  halls  from 
infirmity^  you  must  deem  it  a  very  considerable  number. 

You  do  not  appear  to  approve  of  my  protracted  stay  in  America. 
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Neither  do  I  myself;  as  I  could  advance  the  cause  aa  much,  and  evci 
more,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  To  be  candid — ^for  I  dis- 
guise nothing  from  one  whom  I  love  as  a  sister — ^I  yearn  after  the  old 
countiy,  and  I  envy  this  letter  which  is  so  soon  to  reach  its  shorw; 
but  I  fear  to  return  home,  so  much  is  expected  by  my  creditora.  If  1 
bad  foreseen  my  illness,  I  would  not  have  incurred  debt,  wbich  makei 
me  miserable,  and  detains  me  in  exile.  But  i^prehending  no  impedi- 
ment to  my  career,  and  having  well-groimded  pecuniary  expectatioiia, 
I  imprudently  yielded  to  my  feelings,  and,  to  uphold  the  teetotallers 
and  to  feed  tbe  hungry  during  the  famine,  I  unbappily  incurred 
liabilities  which  can  only  be  liquidated  by  my  death — an  event  whidi 
in  any  case  cannot  be  hr  distant. 


su 
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Politeness  to  a  Female  Slaye— Her  Reply — An  impressive 
Lesson— Jenny  Lind— Bamum— New  World  Notions — Another 
Attack — Embarks  for  Europe — His  Farewell  Address — Advice  to 
his  Coiintrymen — His  Mission  in  America. 

FOR  nearly  three  months  of  the  year  1851,  Father 
Mathew  made  New  Orleans  his  head-quarters.  He 
frequently  stopped  with  attached  friends,  whose  acquain- 
tance he  had  made  or  renewed  on  his  first  visit — for  he 
had  known  not  a  few  of  them  in  Ireland.  Among  the 
most  devoted  of  these  was  the  late  Colonel  Maunsel  WTiite, 
who  had  emigrated  years  before  from  Tipperary,  and  who 
then  held  a  high  position  in  his  adopted  country.  While 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  this  devoted  friend.  Father 
Mathew,  who,  as  a  true  gentleman  should  be,  was  always 
kind  and  considerate  to  servants,  apologised  to  a  coloured 
woman  for  the  trouble  which  his  visit  had  caused  her. 
Her  answer  much  amused  him : — ^  I  don't  consider  it  any 
trouble  at  all ;  besides,  we  can't  get  along  any  how  in  this 
world  without  it.' 

Though  Father  Mathew  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  slave  owners,  and  though  slavery  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  to  his  view  in  abhorrent  colours,  he  still  main- 
tained the  same  aversion  to  it  as  an  institution,  which  he 
had  ever  expressed.  Yet  he  fully  appreciated  the  diflS- 
culty  of  dealing  with  a  question  so  vast,  and  with  interests 
so  complicated ;  and  he  could  not  but  think  that  wisdom, 
not  passion,  was  essential  to  its  solution.  Nor,  it  must  be 
said,  was  he  much  impressed  with  the  feeling  evinced  to 
the  Negro  in  the  Free  States.  A  single  circumstance  will 
often  produce  a  stronger  effect  upon  the  mind,  than  the  * 
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grandest  professions  of  liberality.  He  was  one  day  in  aa 
omnibus  in  Xew  York ;  and  as  the  vehicle  was  dashing 
along  through  a  crowded  thoroughfare  it  knocked  down 
and  rolled  over  a  coloured  man.  To  Father  Mathew  the 
African  was  really  *  a  man  and  a  brother/  and  he  got  oat 
of  the  vehicle  and  assisted  to  raise  the  poor  fellow  from  tbe 
ground.  '  Lift  him  in/  said  the  Samaritan ,  ^  and  we  can 
take  him  to  the  nearest  doctor.'  *  No,  no,'  said  the  pas- 
sengers— among  whom  perchance  there  might  have  been 
an  abolitionist — 'we  can't  travel  vith  coloured  people.' 
Tlie  rejection  of  the  insensible  and  wounded  fellow-crea- 
ture from  that  carriage  was  a  lesson  which  Father  Matbew 
learned  in  the  Broadwav  of  New  York,  and  which  he 
held  in  liis  recollection  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
United  States. 

During  his  stay  in  New  Orleans,  Father  ]Mathew  made 
the  acquaintance  and  admired  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  the  Swedish  Nightingale,  the  celebrated  Jenny  Jind, 
who  was  at  that  time  creating:  a  sensation  in  that  fair  citr 
of  the  South.  Father  Mathew  foimd  her  simple,  unaf- 
fected, and  unspoiled,  natural  in  manner  and  interesting 
in  conversation ;  for  even  then  she  spoke  English  fluently, 
though  with  a  foreign  pronunciation.  On  two  occasions 
he  heard  her  sing.  Declining  to  attend  her  concerts, 
which  were  held  in  the  evening,  he  was  invited  to  her 
rehearsals;  and  from  a  private  box  in  the  St.  Charles 
theatre,  Father  Mathew  and  his  enraptured  Secretarj 
heard  the  nightingale  to  the  best  advantage.  His  Secretary 
was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight ;  but  we  doubt  much  if  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance,  who  in  other  days  nodded  so 
approvingly  to  the  wildest  efforts  of  the  village  band,  and 
so  cordially  thanked  the  artists  of  a  month's  teaching  for 
their  *  beautiful  music,'  did  not  think  much  more  of  her 
kindness  than  he  did  of  her  execution.  ]Mr.  O'Meara 
began  to  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  heavenly  melody, 
when,  as  he  remarked  in  his  diary,  'we  are  so  fascinated 
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with   the    charms   of   the  voice  of   one  of   our  fellow- 
creatiires.' 

Baxnum — Mr.  Bamum  is  altogether  out  of  place — who 
was  the  manager  of  Jenny  Lind's  musical  engagements  in 
America — was  polite  and  attentive  to  Father  Mathew; 
but,  curiously  enough,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  temperance 
of  an  hour's  duration,  and  never  once  made  mention  of 
the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  movement,  although  he 
was  then  in  the  same  city !  Surely  this  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  character  of  Hamlet 
omitted. 

Frequently,  in  his  rambles  through  New  Orleans,  as  in 
other  cities  which  he  visited.  Father  Mathew  recognised, 
in  rather  menial  capacities,  and  engaged  in  the  very 
rudest  labour,  young  men  who  at  home  in  the  old 
country  would  have  disdained  the  idea  of  work.  But 
there  they  should  work,  or  go  to  the  wall ;  and  many,  who 
had  been  reared  tenderly,  and  whose  education  had  cost 
what  would  then  be  a  grand  capital  to  commence  the  world 
with,  resolutely,  and  by  sturdy  industry  fought  their  way 
to  the  social  position  which  they  had  lost  in  the  miseries  of 
their  native  land.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  son  of  the 
country  gentleman  or  of  the  respectable  shopkeeper,  might 
be  seen  serving  as  a  waiter  at  the  bar,  toiling  as  a  workman 
on  the  quays,  or  acting  as  a  porter  in  a  grocery  store ;  but 
those  who  held  on,  and  exchanged  the  Irish  *  spirit '  for 
the  American  'notion,'  were  sure  to  change  places  ere 
long — that  is,  to  employ  instead  of  being  employed.  One 
accustomed  to  old  world  notions  would  have  been  amazed, 
BJR  Father  Mathew  was,  to  know  that  the  young  fellow  who 
waited  on  him  while  at  the  Hot  Springs,  had  been  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  the  day  before ;  and  that  the  un- 
assuming looking  person  who  drove  two  of  the  boarders  in 
a  waggon  to  Little  Rock,  was  the  SheriflF  of  the  County  I 
"When  the  Irish  caught  the  American  spirit  and  set  to 
work,  and  when  they  combined  steadiness  with  energy. 
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they  were  sure  to  g^o  ahead;  and  Father  Mathew  wis 
delighted  to  find  his  countrymen  filling  positionB  of  honour 
and  credit  in  every  part  of  the  States  which  he  visited 
How  many  he  redeemed  from  a  degrading  and  enthralling 
vice — how  many  he  assisted  to  rise  in  the  world — how 
many  owed  their  future  independence  to  his  visit — it 
would  be  hard  to  say ;  but  when  it  is  computed  that  he 
administered  the  pledge  to  more  than  600,000  persons  in 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  footst^ 
were  followed  with  blessings,  for  the  good  which  he  did  to 
the  children  of  his  race  in  a  strange  land. 

On  his  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville,  and  while 
steaming  up  the  Mississippi,  he  experienced  another  attack 
of  his  old  malady.  This  occurred  on  the  day  preceding 
the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of  his 
mission, — his  twelve  years  of  incessant  labour — of  heart, 
brain,  and  body — such  labour  as  not  one  man  in  a  million 
could  endure,  or  would  think  of  undertaking.  Shattered, 
broken  down,  worn  out,  he  was ;  but  he  had  done  a  great 
work,  and  won  a  great  fame ;  and  let  us  hope  that  the 
consciousness  of  the  good  which  he  had  wrought  for  his 
fellow-man,  soothed  his  pillow  of  pain. 

We  must  not  follow  him  further  in  his  American  tour : 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should.     We  should  have  to 
recount  much  of  the  same  which  has  been  already  pre- 
sented to  the  reader, — the  same  wonderful  triumph  of  the 
moral  over  the  physical  man — the  same  holy  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  impelling  him  to  efibrts  beyond  his 
strength — the  same  imconquerable  resolution — the  same 
boundless  charity — the  same  tenderness  and  compassion  for 
the  erring  and  the  sorrowing.     We  shall  not  speak  of  the 
honours  that  were  offered  him  wherever  he  went,  of  the 
reverence  which  the  highest  and  the  proudest  in  that  great 
confederacy  of  free  States  repeatedly  tcstitied  to  him,  or 
of  the  friendships  that   followed  him  through  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life:  we  shall  rather  allow  the 
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touching  words  spoken  in  reply  to  an  address  which  he 
delivered  in  Cincinnati,  in  a  few  months  after  his  last 
attack,  to  conclude  our  account  of  his  long,  laborious, 
and  memorable  mission  to  America : — 

In  the  protracted  warfare  whicli  I  have  waged  against  tlie  wide- 
spread evil  of  inten^rance,  and  which,  I  trust,  has  ever  been  con- 
ducted in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  I  have  had  many  serious 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  much  interested  hostility  to  overcome. 
The  growing  infirmities  of  age,  aggravated  by  repeated  attacks  of  a 
dangerous  and  insidious  malady,  now  demand  retirement  and  repose. 
At  the  close  of  a  long,  and  thank  Heaven,  a  successful  campaign, 
I  find  myself,  it  is  true,  enfeebled  in  health,  shattered  in  constitution, 
and  destitute  of  this  world's  wealth ;  yet,  with  the  Apostle,  '  I  glory 
in  my  infirmity,'  contracted,  as  it  has  been,  in  the  noblest  of  causes, 
and  I  still  feel,  that  no  sacrifice,  whether  of  health,  of  property,  or  of 
life  itself,  is  too  great  to  save  from  ruin  and  perdition  the  humblest  of 
those  for  whom  our  divine  Saviour  has  willingly  shed  his  most  precious 
blood. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  he  embarked  on  board  the 

'  Pacific,'  one  of  the  Collins'  line  of  steamers,  on  his  return 

to  Europe.    Previous  to  his  embarkation,  he  published  his 

Farewell  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States,' 

from  which  a  passage  or  two  may  be  appropriately  quoted. 

It  thus  begins : — 

My  mission  amongst  you  closes  to-day.  I  cannot  take  my  .final 
departure  from  the  shores  of  your  great  and  generous  country,  with- 
out publicly  recording  my  deep  and  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
generoL'8  sympathy,  the  delicate  attention,  and  the  unremitting  kind- 
ness, wLich  I  have  experienced  in  every  section  of  this  vast  Union. 
The  noble  reception  which  you  have  spontaneously  tendered  to  a 
stranger,  known  merely  as  an  humble  missionary  in  the  cause  of  moral 
reform,  proves  the  devotion  of  your  people  to  the  interests  of  humanity, 
however  feebly  championed,  and  has  endeared  America  and  her  peojfle 
to  me  by  a  thousand  ties  too  sacred  for  utterance.  Though  the  re- 
newed attacks  of  a  painful  and  insidious  malady  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  I  could  (without  imminent  danger  to  my  life)  make 
those  public  exertions  which  were  never  spared  by  me  in  the  days  of 
my  health  and  of  my  vigour,  I  yet  thank  Heaven  I  have  been  instru- 
mental in  adding  to  the  ranks  of  temperance  over  600,000  disciples  in 
America.    I  have  been  much  cheered  during  the  past  week,  by  the 
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receipt  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  States,  bearing  unimpeachable 
testimony  to  the  strict  fidelity  with  which  this  Yoluntanr  obligatioo 
is  observed.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  virtue,  and  the  duties  which 
religion  inculcates,  together  with  peace,  plenty,  domestic  comfort, 
health,  and  happiness,  have  everywhere  followed  in  its  train. 

Having  borne  grateful  testimony  to  the  aid  which  he 
had  received  from  the  public  press  of  America  and  the 
kindness  and  friendship  which  had  been  shown  to  lum  by 
many  distinguished  individuals,  he  then  addresses  his  owb 
countrymen : — 

To  my  own  beloved  countrymen  I  most  affectionately  tender  a  few 
words  of  parting  advice.  You  have,  my  dearly  beloved  friends,  iv- 
linquished  the  land  of  your  birth,  endeared  to  you  by  a  thousand  fond 
reminiscences,  to  seek  on  these  distant*  shores  that  remuneration  for 
industry  and  toil  too  often  dAiied  you  at  home.  You  are  preH»ntod 
here  with  a  boundless  field  of  profitable  employment,  and  every  in- 
ducement is  held  out  to  persevering  industry.  You  are  receivt^i  and 
welcomed  into  the  great  American  family  with  feelings  of  i»ympatbv. 
kindness,  and  f^iond^hip.  After  a  few  years  you  become  citizens  o( 
this  great  republic,  whose  vast  territorial  extent  abounds  in  all 
the  materials  of  mineral,  agricultural,  and  commercial  wealth  ;  tlie 
avenue-^  to  honour  and  fame  are  liberally  thrown  open  to  you  and  t<» 
your  children,  and  no  impediment  (save  of  your  own  creation)  exi>t? 
to  prevent  you  attaininj^  the  lii^'hest  social  and  civic  di>tinction ;  aiid 
will  you  any  lonprer  permit  thosL*  glorious  opportunities  to  pass  unim- 
proved, or  rather,  will  you  not,  by  studying  self-respect,  and  a<*quiriiiir 
habits  suited  to  your  new  jwsition,  aspire  to  reflect  honour  alike  on 
the  land  of  your  birth  and  of  your  adoption  ?  I  implore  you,  as  1 
would  with  my  dung  breath,  to  discard  for  ever  those  fooli.'^h  divii^ioiu 
— thase  insensate  quarrels — tliose  facetious  bnnls  (ti>o  often,  alas,  the 
fruits  of  intemperance)  in  which  your  country  is  disgraceil,  the  peaci* 
and  order  of  society  violated,  and  the  laws  of  Heaven  trampled  itn 
and  outraged. 

He  thus  eloquently  concludes : — 

Friends  and  fellow-countr^-men, — I  now  bid  you  a  reluctant,  a  final 
farewell.  A  few  hours  more  will  separate  me  from  the  htvpitable 
shores  of  America  for  ever.  I  carry  with  me,  to  the  '  poor  old  coun- 
try,' feelings  o(  respect  and  attachment  for  its  people,  that  uciibtT 
time  nor  distance  can  obliterate. 
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CitizenB  of  the  United  States, — I  fervently  pray  that  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  human  events,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations, 
may  continue  those  blessings  and  favours  which  you  have  so  long  en- 
joyed— that  your  progress  in  every  private  and  public  virtue  may  keep 
pace  with  your  unexampled  prosperity — that  you  and  your  children's 
children  may  be  ever  true  to  the  great  destiny  that  awaits  you,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  those  institutions  under  the  fostering  care  of  which  you 
have  so  rapidly  progressed.  May  your  country  still  extend  the  hand 
of  succour  to  the  helpless  exile,  afford  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted, 
and  a  home  to  the  oppressed — and  thus  inseparably  connect  her 
future  destiny  with  the  interests  of  universal  humanity. 

The  *  New  York  Herald  *  of  the  same  date,  bears  the 
following  most  interesting  testimony  to  his  mission  in 
America : — 

On  reviewing  his  exertions  for  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  we 
are  forcibly  struck  with  the  vast  amount  of  physical  fatigue  which 
he  must  have  undergone  in  the  discharge  of  his  onerous  duties. 
Over  sixty  years  of  age,  enfeebled  in  health,  and  shattered  in  consti- 
tution, he  has  yet,  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  former  zeal,  vigorously 
prosecuted  his  '  labour  of  love.'  He  has  visited,  since  his  arrival  in 
America,  twentj'-five  States  of  the  Union,  lias  administered  the  tem- 
perance pledge  in  over  three  hundred  of  our  principal  towns  and 
cities,  has  added  more  than  half  a  million  of  our  population  to  the 
long  muster-roll  of  his  disciples ;  and,  in  accomplishing  this  praise- 
worthy object,  has  travelled  thirty-seven  thousand  miles,  which, 
added  to  two  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  would  make  a  total  distance 
nearly  equal  to  twice  the  circumnavip^ation  of  the  globe.  Though 
labouring  under  a  disease  which  the  slightest  undue  excitement  may 
render  fatal,  never  has  he  shrunk  from  his  work  of  benevolence  and 
love.  North  and  south,  east  and  west,  was  he  to  be  seen,  unosten- 
tatiously pursuing  t^e  heavenly  task  of  reclaiming  his  fallen  brother, 
welcoming  the  prodigal  son  back  into  the  bosom  of  society,  uttering 
the  joyful  tidings  that  no  man  is  past  the  hour  of  amendment ;  deal- 
ing in  no  denunciation,  indulging  in  no  hypocritical  cant  or  preten- 
sions to  Pharisaical  sanctity,  but  quietly  and  unobtrusively  pursuing 
his  peaceful  course,  and,  like  his  illustrious  sainted  prototype,  reason- 
ing of  'temperance,  justice,  and  judgment  to  come.'  When  his 
physicians  recently  recommended  absolute  repose,  in  the  midst  of  his 
labours  in  a  crowded  city,  as  indispensable  to  his  recovery  from  the 
last  attack  of  paralysis,  *  Never,*  replied  the  venerable  man,  *  will 
I  willingly  sink  into  a  state  of  inglorious  inactivity;  never  will  I 
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desert  mj  post  in  the  midst  of  the  bstlie.'  'But  jcmr  liii^'  icffiei 
his  physidansy '  is  at  stake.'  '  If  so/  said  he,  *  it  caimot  be  aaniiwd 
in  a  better  cause.    If  I  am  to  die,  I  wiU  die  in 


He  returned  to  Ireland  in  the  month  of  Deoember, 
1851. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Returns  to  Ireland — The  confirmed  Drunkard — Glad  to  see  Beggars 
again — ^The  last  of  John — His  Visitors  at  Lehenagh— Insanity  of 
Drink — The  hundred  Invitations  to  Dinner. 

WHILE  in  Dublin,  he  spent  some  days  in  visiting 
friends  whom  he  desired  to  see  once  more.  Going 
out  one  morning  with  this  intention,  he  suddenly  said 
to  his  nephew,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied — *  Tell  the 

driver  to  stop,  my  dear.    There  is  poor ,'  mentioning 

the  name  of  an  unhappy  artist  whom  he  had  often  be- 
friended, and  whom  he  had  ineflfectually  endeavoured  to 
redeem  from  confirmed  drunkenness.  The  driver  pulled 
up ;  and  there,  on  the  side-path,  stood  a  shabby-looking 
battered  man,  blear-eyed,  red-nosed,  dirty  and  uncombed, 
his  coat  buttoned  up  to  conceal  the  want  of  a  shirt.  The 
recognition  had  been  mutual.  Though  Father  Mathew's 
hair  was  now  grey,  and  gradually  approaching  to  white, 
there  was  no  mistaking  that  well-known  countenance, 
which  preserved  its  nobleness  of  outline  and  unchanging 
sweetness  of  expression.  As  the  miserable  creature  ap- 
proached the  carriage,  he  burst  into  a  kind  of  drunken 
cry,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  his  old  benefactor,  he  kissed 
it  passionately,  his  emotion  depriving  him  of  the  power  of 
articulation.  Tears  streamed  down  the  face  of  Father 
Mathew,  who  could  only  murmur,  'Poor  child,  poor 
child  I '  as  he  slipped  a  bank  note  into  the  hand  of  the 
prodigal.  So  long  as  he  could  keep  him  in  sight,  Father 
Mathew's  glance  was  fixed  on  the  unhappy  being,  who 
remained  motionless  in  the  same  spot,  a  miserable  object 
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to  contemplate.  The  carriage  turned  the  comer  of  the 
street,  and  the  two  men  never  again  saw  each  other  in  this 
world.  Tlie  drunkard  died  as  he  had  lived — in  misery 
and  shame. 

About  the  same  time,  a  beggar,  who  had  accosted  him 
in  the  usual  way,  imploring  his  charity — *  for  the  love  of 
the  Lord  and  for  all  the  sowls  that  ever  left  him ' — was 
surprised  and  overjoyed  at  finding  his  appeal  responded  !•» 
by  the  bestowal  of  lialf-a-crown.   *  That's  an  immense  sum, 
sir,  to  give  to  a  mere  beggar,  who  would  be  well  content 
with  a  penny,'  said  the  nephew.     *  Oh,  my  dear,'  replied 
Father  Mathew,  '  I  delight  in  relienng  the  poor.     It  is 
my  great  happiness.     I  scarcely  ever  met  a  beggar  iu 
America — for  months  together  I  could  not  see  one ;  and 
it  was  a  privation  to  me  to  have  no  one  to  relieve  and 
make  happy  for  a  moment,'     Tlie  good  man  did  not  d 
himself  justice  when  he  thus  spoke;  for  though  he  rart-iy 
met  a  professional  mendicant  in  the  United  States  he  w;b 
in  the  daily  habit  of  relieving  distress,  and  making  many 
happy  by  his  bounty. 

His  altered  appearance,  as  he  returned  to  Leheniijxl^ 
inspired  his  family  with  sorrow  and  apprehension.  Hut 
howeviT  striking  th(;  change  in  his  health,  his  nature  ar.d 
dispf)siti<)n  were  still  the  same, — the  same  ben«?voleiKV 
and  kindness — the  same  thoughtfulness  and  cousidenitinu 
for  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others. 

One  cannot  be  absent  for  two  or  tlirec  vears  from  hi? 
hom(i  without  finding,  on  Iiis  retuni,  that  changes  luivi* 
taken  place,  or  that  Death  has  been  at  work,  even  iii  l.i'^ 
own  family  circle.  Father  ^lathew  had  not  todeph»ifrl.«' 
loss  of  a  member  of  his  family;  but  there  was  one  l«»iu- 
familiar  face  which  he  was  never  to  see  mori».  That  >v;i> 
the  sour  visag(j  of  his  man  John.  It  was  against  ,Ii»iir.'> 
most  solemn  warning  and  appalling  prn])heev  that  tlif 
priest  resolved  on  gt>ing  to  America.  To  Jolufs  aeeunito 
conception  of  that  country,  it  was  the  abode  of  blacks  an  I 
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*  wild  Ingins,'  and  tomahawks  and  scalps  were  constantly 
associated  with  his  ideas  of  its  civilisation.  *  Don't  leave 
your  own  fine  country,  sir,'  pleaded  John,  *and  I  will 
never  desert  you.  The  boards  will  carry  me  out  of  this 
house.'  *  \^Tiat  does  John  mean  by  **  the  boards  "  carrying 
him  out,  sir  ? '  asked  his  nephew.  *  He  means  his  coffin, 
my  dear,'  said  Father  Mathew,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  figurative  style  in  which,  in  moments 
of  strong  emotion  his  venerable  domestic  indulged. 
'Don't,  sir,  don't  go  to  them  bloody-minded  savages,' 
were  John's  parting  words.  But  his  master  went,  and 
John  remained  behind,  well  provided  for.  But  having 
been  abandoned  by  its  leader,  what  had  John  to  do  with 
temperance  ?  Nothing.  With  bitter  disdain,  John  flung 
off  the  mask  he  had  but  partially  worn,  and  celebrated  his 
liberty  in  a  series  of  wild  and  prolonged  potations.  When 
the  tidings  of  his  master's  illness  reached  home,  John's 
grief  was  to  a  great  extent  softened  by  the  triumph  of  his 
own  predictions.  He  always  knew  how  it  would  be,  and 
he  told  him  what  would  happen ;  for  sure  a  country  of 
blacks  and  '  Ingins,'  was  no  place  for  a  Christian.  Sourer 
and  more  saturnine  became  John's  temper — deeper  and 
deeper  his  potations ;  until  one  day  death  surprised  him 
in  a  sickness  which  John  solely  attributed  to  his  intense 
grief  at  the  continued  absence  of  his  master,  but  which 
others,  including  the  doctor  who  attended  him,  accounted 
for  on  very  different  grounds.  However,  the  little  man 
was  carried  in  *the  boards'  to  his  last  resting-place,  a 
considerable  time  before  thef  return  of  the  priest  from 
the  land  of  *  blacks  and  Ingins.'  Father  Mathew  thought 
of  John  as  Prince  Hal  spoke  of  Falstaff — he  could  have 

*  better  spared  a  better  man.'  The  very  weaknesses  of  the 
cross-grained  little  sinner  only  the  more  endeared  him  to 
his  tolerant  and  indulgent  master. 

No  sooner  was  it  generally  known  that  Father  Mathew 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Lehenagh,  than  the  quiet 
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of  that  secluded  home  was  at  an  end.  His  old  fiiendi 
the  beggars  flocked  to  visit  the  benefiustor  who  had  never 
troubled  them  with  searching  examinations  to  test  tiis 
truth  of  their  story,  but  who  reb'eved  them  at  eveiy 
risk — even  of  his  donation  being  converted  into  the  fieiy 
devil  against  which  he  waged  incessant  war.  Under  tiis 
shade  of  a  spreading  tree  in  summer,  or  on  the  door-stepi 
in  winter,  the  b^;gars  mustered ;  and  the  same  imposton 
frequently  received  the  dole  three  or  four  times  in  the 
same  day.  Nor  was  Father  Mathew  obliged  to  anyone 
who  exposed  the  imposition.  It  afforded  him  happinen 
to  bestow  charity,  and  he  did  not  care  to  enquire  too 
minutely  into  the  merits  of  each  case.  The  proof  of  their 
imposture  would  only  have  caused  him  pain. 

Soon  the  clatter  of  the  drum  and  the  braying  of  the 
trumpet  scared  the  rooks  in  the  old  avenue,  as  some 
temperance  band,  which  had  survived  the  famine,  roused 
him  with  its  familiar  strains ;  and  soon,  too,  the  spacious 
hall  became  redolent  of  strange  odours,  of  which  that  of 
bad  whisky  was  the  most  marked  and  the  most  easily  dis- 
cerned. So  long  as  he  remained  at  Lehenagh,  he  had 
constant  visits  from  repentant  drunkards  whom  he  received 
with  unfailing  benignity.  He  appeared  to  think  everything 
else  secondary  to  the  reclamation  of  an  erring  mortal ;  and 
the  sooner  be  could  devote  himself  to  this  duty,  the  greater 
his  satisfaction.  To  the  last,  he  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and 
until  his  strength  utterly  gave  way,  he  said  mass  frequently 
on  weekdays,  and  always  on  Sundays  and  holidays — the 
household  forming  his  congregation.  No  excuse  would 
be  taken  by  him  for  the  absence  of  one  of  the  young 
people,  who  were  obliged  to  be  most  punctual  in  their 
attendance. 

Though  he  rose  at  five  o'clock,  he  did  not  usually  leave 
his  room  until  it  was  time  for  breakfast.  The  interme- 
diate hours  were  occupied  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and 
in  religious  exercises  which  he  never  omitted  to  perfonn. 
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But  he  would  at  any  time  leave  his  breakfast  or  dinner  if 
he  happened  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  ^  case '  which  he  thought 
demanded  his  immediate  attention ;  and  the  family  were 
compelled  to  adopt  various  precautions  against  intrusion 
during  those  hours.  Once,  however,  that  the  breakfast — 
with  him  a  scanty  meal — was  despatched,  he  was  from 
that  moment  on  the  look-out  for  his  unfailing  beggars  and 
his  repentant  profligates. 

Many  an  absurd  and  many  a  painful  scene  was  witnessed 
before  that  hall  door,  as  some  tattered  creature  broke 
away  from  his  wretched  wife,  and  was  captured  and 
brought  to  Father  Mathew  who  had  witnessed  the  flight 
and  capture  with  intense  interest,  and  had  tottered  down 
the  stone  steps  and  along  the  avenue,  to  meet  the  prize 
half  way.  Once  within  his  influence,  opposition  was  out 
of  the  question. 

Even  the  great  dog,  to  which  a  beggar  was  an  object  of 
profound  mistrust,  seemed  to  take  kindly  to  the  pledge- 
seekers  and  the  pledge-breakers ;  for  he  would  thrust  his 
nose  amicably  into  the  hand  of  some  poor  fellow  who  had 
not  spent  the  Saturday  night  and  the  Sunday  in  the  most 
creditable  manner. 

'  Dan,  that's  a  fine  dog,'  remarked  a  teetotaller  to  an 
erring  friend  whom  he  had  in  charge.  ^  He  is,  Maurice,  a 
fine  baste,  and  a  mighty  friendly  one,  too.'  *  Dan,'  resumed 
his  sober  friend,  ^  I'm  thinking  that  dog  has  more  sense 
than  you.'  *  Wisha,  that  would  be  aisy  for  him,  the  Lord 
knows,'  was  the  humble  reply.  *  See,  Dan ! — there's  that 
dog,  and  the  devil  himself  wouldn't  make  him  take  a 
taste  of  sperits ;  but  tlie  devil  can't  keep  you  from  it — 
and  that  dog,  we're  tould,  has  no  raison,  and  you  have.'  *  I 
ought  to  have  it,  Maurice,  sure  enough ;  but  when  I  take 
a  drop  at  all,  I'm  bothered  complately.'  *  Right,  my  dear,' 
said  Father  Mathew,  who  had  heard  the  dialogue  with 
delight ; '  we  lower  ourselves  far  below  the  brute,  when  we 
indulge  in  a  degrading  passion,  that  robs  us  of  our  most 
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glorious  birthright— our  reason.  The  Great  Being  who 
made  us,  did  not  render  us  dependent  upon  a  vidoui 
stimulant  for  our  health  and  happiness.  We  don*t  require 
it,  and  we  are  better  without  it.  Do  not  mind  anyone 
who  says  to  the  contrary/ 

The  men  were  not  always  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with.     Women  were  brought  to  him  by  their  husbands, 
whose  means  they  had  destroyed^  and  whose  happiness 
they  had  wrecked.   Some  were  dogged  and  stubborn^  others 
insensible  to  every  feeling  of  shame  or  compunction,  and 
more  were  labouring  under  the  influence  of  that  terrible 
malady,  delirium  tremens.     *  There  is  a  devil  in  me— 
there  is  a  devil  in  me ! ' — shrieked  out  a  young  woman, 
whose  flushed  face,  wild  stare,  and  frantic  gestures  proved 
that  she  was  suffering  from  the  insanity  of  drink.     *  Ye<, 
indeed,  the  devil  of  drink  possesses  you,  my  poor  woman,' 
said  Father  Mathew.     *  There !  he  says  I'm  a  denl — that 
the  devil  is  in  me !  I  knew  it — I  knew  it — I'm  damned  I— 
I  know  I'm  damned  I  —the  devil  is  dragging  me  down  to 
hell !    There  I  there !  there ! '    Wilder  and  wilder  grew  her 
shrieks,  as  the  paroxysm  of  the  madness  increased  in  in- 
tensity.    The  poor  husband's  dejected  appearance,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  fiiry  with   a  look  in  which  shame  and 
affection  were  blended,  spoke  a  volume  of  domestic  misery 
and  disappointed  hope.     Wlien  the  paroxysm  subsidt^, 
Father  Mathew  brought  his  influence  to  bear  on  her ;  and 
ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  a  modest,  blushing  wife  fell 
on  her  knees  before  him,  kissed  his  hand  with  passionate 
fervour,  and  thanked  him,  amidst  sobs  and  tears,  for  the 
peace  of  heart  and  home  which  she  then  enjoyed.     The 
husband's  fervid,  *  God  bless  your  reverence  I '  wiU3  fully  as 
expressive  in  its  gratitude. 

As  long  as  he  could,  he  kept  up  his  visits  to  old  friends; 
and,  with  that  purpose,  he  frequently  drove  into  the  city, 
which  was  about  two  miles  distant  from  Lehenagh.     One 
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day  he  returned  unusually  animated.  *  Something  must 
have  pleased  you  very  mucli,  sir  ? '  remarked  Mrs.  Mathew. 
The  priest  then  told  how  he  had  been  invited  to  dinner 
by  the  little  son  of  a  respectable  mechanic  whom  he  met 
in  the  street*  *  Father  Mathew,'  said  the  little  fellow,  *  do 
come  and  dine  with  us — we  have  such  a  nice  dinner.' 
*What  have  you,  my  dear?'  enquired  Father  Mathew. 
'  We  have  a  fine  leg  of  mutton,  and  we  have  turnips,  and 
we  have  potatoes,'  replied  the  child.  '  Have  you  no  cakes, 
my  dear  ? '  said  Father  Mathew.  *  No,  sir,'  answered  the 
little  fellow,  with  an  abashed  air,  as  if' he  had  no  right  to 
have  given  an  invitation  under  such  circumstances.  *  Then, 
my  dear,  you  must  have  them,'  said  Father  Mathew, 
putting  a  half-crown  into  the  hand  which  he  held  in  his 
own. 

The  next  day  he  returned  from  the  city  with  a  more 
than  usually  depressed  air.  *  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? — 
has  anything  annoyed  you?'  enquired  his  sister-in-law. 
*My  dear,  I  received  a  liundred  invitations  to  dinner 
from  a  hundred  little  boys  to-day ! '  was  his  reply,  in  a 
mournful  tone  of  voice.  He  could  not  for  a  time  enjoy 
the  amusement  which  the  story  evidently  caused  to  his 
listeners. 

There  were  other  visitors  to  Lehenagh  beside  beggars, 
impostors,  and  people  to  take  the  pledge.  These  were 
persons  who  had  come  in  the  hope  of  being  cured  of  their 
bodily  ailments. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Father  Mathew's  alleged  Power  of  effecting  Cnres^Oeiienl  BeHef 
in  this  Power— The'*chronic  Headache — ^Dr.  Barter^a  Testimony — 
Instances  of  his  strange  Inflaence— Pilgrimages  to  his  Grare. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  as  to 
Father  Mathew's  reputed  power  of  eflFecting  cures 
in  certain  cases  of  disease,  the  subject,  however  delicate, 
is  one  to  which  I  cannot  avoid  alluding.  Were  I  to  refirain 
from  noticing  it,  I  should  appear  as  if  shrinking  from  the 
risk  of  hostile  criticism ;  and  I  would  moreover  fail  in 
adequately  representing  the  veneration  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Irish  people.  The  subject  is  one  which  occa- 
sioned much  interest  during  his  lifetime,  and  since  his 
decease. 

That  Father  Mathew  was  the  caiLse  of  cures  being 
eflFected,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  belief.  That  he  effected 
cuiesy  is  what  many  persons,  in  every  way  trustworthy  as 
to  character  and  intelligence,  have  repeatedly  asserted. 
The  belief  in  this  alleged  power  appears  to  have  been 
entertained  even  before  his  connection  with  the  temper- 
ance cause ;  but  from  that  time  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
it  certainly  existed  very  generally  throughout  Ireland 
Even  on  his  first  visit  to  Dublin,  in  1840,  he  was  besieged 
by  crowds  of  afflicted  people,  suffering  from  different  ail- 
ments, who  imiigined  that  his  touch  and  his  blessing  would 
prove  more  efficacious  to  them  than  all  the  ministrations 
of  science.  Farther  on  I  shall  prove,  from  evidence 
whichj  to  me  at  leasts  seems  conclusive  as  to  the  fact,  that 
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Father  Mathew  conferred  instantaneous  relief,  and  in 
some  instances  permanent  benefit  on  persons  labouring 
under  various  bodily  affections ;  and  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  represent  the  manner  in  which  those  who  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fact^  accounted,  or  sought  to  account,  for  what 
was  to  them,  as  to  others,  a  subject  of  wonder  and 
speculation. 

Those  who  suffer  from  any  physical  malady  are  natu- 
rally impatient  of  their  afBiction,  and  are  generally  willing 
to  adopt  any  means  of  relief  which  they  are  assured,  or 
which  they  imagine,  will  serve  them,  whether  those  means 
commend  themselves  to  their  reason,  or  are  reconcilable 
to  their  good  sense  and  judgment.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  sick  or  afQicted  person  becomes  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  a  child,  and  unreservedly  surrenders  reason 
and  judgment  to  the  physician,  whether  that  physician 
be  a  mere  pretender,  or  a  man  of  approved  ability  and 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  We  know  what 
an  effect  is  produced  through  the  mind  upon  the  body, 
and  how  the  most  harmless  and  simple  medicine — the 
coloured  water,  or  the  bread  pill — can  be  made  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  the  restoration 
of  health. 

It  is  not  diflBcult  to  conceive  how  a  naturally  religious 
people  should  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  a  good  man's 
prayer ;  and  how,  enfeebled  and  suffering  from  one  malady 
or  another,  they  should  implore  his  interposition  in  their 
behalf.  There  are  very  many  who,  believing  in  the  power 
and  mercy  of  God,  equally  believe  that,  even  in  these 
times,  as  in  days  of  old,  that  power  and  that  mercy  are 
wonderfully  manifested ;  and  that  good  and  holy  mortals 
are  now,  as  they  were  then,  selected  as  the  fitting  instru- 
ments through  which  blessings  are  dispensed  to  individuals 
and  communities.  Those  who  sought  Father  Mathew's  aid 
were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  his 
goodness  and  holiness.     They  looked  upon  him  as  a  man 
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of  God,  one  chosen  by  Providence  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  great  work.  Bishops  and  priests  constantly  spoke  of 
the  Apostle  of  Temperance  in  this  spirit.  Even  those  of 
another  faith  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  him  and  to 
address  him  in  language  of  the  same  nature.  Thus  the 
conviction  of  his  goodness  and  holiness  was  general — 
indeed,  universal ;  and  this  conviction  was  most  favourable 
to  the  idea  of  his  being  able  to  work  some  benefit  for 
those  in  whose  behalf  he  petitioned  Him  whom  he  so 
faithfully  ser\'ed,  and  whose  honour  and  glory  he  so 
zealously  laboured  to  promote.  With  this  conviction  and 
tliis  belief  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  persons  suffering 
from  a  malady  in  which  the  mind  could  in  an}-  way 
become  a  useful  agent  in  assisting  or  effecting  a  cure,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  returned  from  Father  Mathew 
considerably  improved  if  not  wholly  cured.  That  tluy 
did  80  return,  I  can  state  on  authoritv  which  I  caunut 
question;  but  what  was  the  exact  cause,  or  mode,  or 
means  of  cure,  is  what  I  shall  not  venture  to  explain,  save 
in  so  far  as  I  have  already  indicated. 

Father  Mathew  persistently  represented  to  those  who 
came  to  him  in  the  expectation  of  relief,  that  ho  ha^l  no 
power  whatever  to  effect  cures,  or  to  work  miracles.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  he  sliowed  them  his  paralysed 
limbs,  saying :  '  Surely,  I  would  cure  these  if  I  could :  but 
I  have  no  power  to  cure  anyone.'  His  patients  were  ready 
with  an  answer,  saying :  *  It  is  because  you  took  the 
sickness  of  others  on  yourself  that  you  are  so  afflicted/ 
That  he  could  not  cure  himself  was  no  proof  to  them  that 
he  could  not  cure  others;  and,  fn^juently,  he  was  accitHnl 
of  insensibility  to  sufferings,  wliich  those  afflicttnl  with 
them  believed  he  could  relieve,  if  he  only  earnestly  set  abimt 
doing  so.  Having  declared  that  he  had  no  such  power  as 
that  attributed  to  him  by  his  pc^titioners,  he  never  ri'faseti 
to  bless  them,  or  pray  for  their  recovery,  if  such  recoverj' 
were  pleasing  to  God.     He  naturally  thought  that  his 
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blessing  could  do  them  no  harm,  and  besides  he  would 
not  refuse  to  grant  what  was  so  earnestly  implored. 

Total  abstinence,  which  the  pledge  imposed,  really  did 
effect  what  seemed  to  be  miraculous  cures ;  and  the  sound 
advice  which  he  frequently  imparted  to  those  who  applied 
to  him  for  relief,  greatly  assisted  the  operation  of  nature. 
Then,  in  not  a  few  instances,  it  was  at  the  very  turning 
point  of  the  disease  that  his  aid  was  implored ;  and  pious 
gratitude  readily  attributed  to  the  effect  of  his  touch,  his 
blessing,  or  his  prayers,  what  was  about  to  happen  as  the 
natural  result  of  a  favourable  change.  Mothers,  in  the 
frenzy  of  their  alarm,  brought  him  their  children,  upon 
whose  marble  features  the  seal  of  death  seemed  to  be  im- 
pressed ;  and  there  are  letters  to  which  I  could  refer,  in 
which,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  disclaimer,  the  writers  per- 
sisted in  attributing  the  recovery  of  the  beloved  ones  to 
his  holy  intercession. 

The  reader  may  account  for  the  following,  which  I  give 
because  it  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge,  in  any  way 
he  thinks  best ;  all  I  desire  to  do,  is  to  state  that  which  I 
know  to  be  a  fact.     A  young  lady,  of  position  and  intelli- 
gence, was  for  years  the  victim  of  the  most  violent  head- 
ache, which  assumed  a  chronic  character.    Eminent  advice 
was  had,  but  in  vain :  the  malady  became  more  intense, 
the  agony  more  excruciating.     Starting  up  one  day  from 
the   sofa  on  which  she  lay  in  a  delirium  of  pain,  she 
exclaimed — *  I  cannot  endure  this  torture  any  longer ;  I 
will  go  and  see  what  Father  Mathew  can  do  for  me.'     She 
immediately  proceeded  to  Lehenagh,  where  Father  Mathew 
was  then  sick  and  feeble.     Flinging  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him,  she  besought  his  prayers  and  blessing.     In 
fact,  stung  by  intolerable  suffering,  she  asked  him  to  cure 
her.     ^  My  dear  child,  you  ask  me  what  no  mortal  has 
power  to  do.     The  power  to  cure  rests  alone  with  God.    I 
have  no  such  power.'     *  Then  bless  me,  and  pray  for  me — 
place  your  hand  on  my  head,'  implored  the  aBBiicted  lady. 

M  M 
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*  I  cannot  refuse  to  pray  for  you,  or  to  bless  you,  my  deir 
child,'  said  Father  Mathew,  who  did  pray  for  and  bletf 
her,  and  place  his  hand  on  her  poor  throbbing  brow.  Was  it 
faith  ? — was  it  magnetism  ? — was  it  the  force  of  imagination 
exerted  wonderfully  ?  I  shall  not  venture  to  pronounce 
which  it  was ;  but  that  lady  returned  to  her  home  per- 
fectly cured  of  her  distressing  malady.  More  than  that- 
cured  completely,  from  that  moment  forward. 

I  might  quote  letters  from  persons  who  thoroughly 
believed  that  Father  Mathew  had  cured  them  of  varioiw 
affections — ^that  he  had  instantaneously  restored  sight  to 
eyes  almost  blind,  and  power  to  limbs  altogether  helpless: 
but  I  prefer,  in  a  matter  so  full  of  delicacy,  and  respecting 
which  opinion  is  so  certain  to  differ,  to  rely  on  the  written 
testimony  of  a  gentleman  above  all  suspicion,  and  to  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  attribute  what  may  probably  be  desig- 
nated ^  the  credulity  of  superstition.'  Besides,  as  will  h^ 
seen,  he  attributes  what  he  saw  to  a  very  different  cau'<' 
from  that  which  is  so  readily  accepted  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  miraculous  power  of  faith. 

Tlie  writer  of  the  following  statement  is  a  Protestant 
gentleman — Dr.  Barter  of  Blarney — whose  hydropatliio 
establishment — St.  Anne's — is  one  of  the  best  known  in 
the  United  Kingdonu  This  statement  is  the  result  of  a 
conversation  which  I  recently  had  with  Dr.  Barter,  as  to 
the  alleged  power  of  working  cures  attributeil  to  Father 
Mathew,  and  in  which  the  doctor  mentioned  such  faot>— 
which  came  under  his  notice  in  the  summer  of  1853— a> 
induced  me  to  request  that  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
reduce  them  to  writing.  This  he  willingly  did,  at  the 
same  time  giving  me  permission  to  make  the  fullest  ii5e 
of  his  name.  The  following  is  tlie  document  written  by 
Dr.  Barter,  and  bearing  his  signature : — 

Ab  a  resident  for  months  in  my  estahliBhment,  to  which  I'stbfr 
Mathew  had  come  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  I  had  ample 
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opportunity  of  studying  his  diaracter  and  habits;  and  well  do  I 
remember  his  unceasing  labour  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 
The  crowds  that  came  daily  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  to  seek 
his  aid  were  legion ;  yet  to  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
he  was  ever  accessible,  and  never  seemed  tired  of  doing  good.  I  often 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  injury  which  must  follow  from  such 
severe  physical  and  mental  labour,  but  to  no  purpose ;  his  love  for 
his  fellow-man,  and  his  goodness  of  heart,  banished  from  his  noble 
breast  every  selfish  feeling,  and  he  disregarded  my  repeated  warnings. 
Several  came  to  be  cured  of  painful  diseases ;  and  I  often  wUnewed 
great  reUef  afforded  hy  him  to  people  mffering  from  various  affections , 
and  in  satne  cases  I  was  satisfied  that  permanent  good  was  effected  hy 
his  administration.  Such  satisfactory  results,  on  so  large  a  scale  too, 
made  him  the  more  earnest  in  his  purpose,  and  gave  the  recipient 
unbounded  faith  in  his  power;  and  the  result,  frt)m  such  a  favourable 
combination  of  circumstances,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  beneficial 
to  the  patient.  Father  Matheio  possessed  m  a  large  degree  the 
power  of  animal  magnetism,  and  I  believe  that  the  paralytic  affection 
from  which  he  sufiered,  and  which  brought  his  valuable  life  to  an 
untimely  end,  was  produced  by  an  undue  expenditure  of  this  power. 
His  nervous  power  was  lowered  by  imparting  his  health  and  vigour 
to  thousands.  I  have  often  seen  injurious  results  from  such  a  cause, 
and  have  experienced  them  in  my  own  person.  Ought  not  this  to 
endear  his  memory'  to  us,  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  have 
received  benefit  from  the  exercise  of  his  power  P 

The  doctor's  theory  is,  that  the  magnetic  power  controls 
and  directs  the  nervous  power,  thereby  substituting  a 
healthy  for  a  morbid  action  of  the  system.  Upon  this 
theory  or  principle — whether  it  be  sound  or  erroneous,  I 
offer  no  opinion — Dr.  Barter  accounts  for  what  he  himself 
witnessed  during  a  period  of  some  months  at  his  establish- 
ment in  Blarney,  and  of  wliich  many  others  were  equally 
cognisant.  I  value  his  testimony  on  this  account — that 
it  furnishes  tlie  evidence  of  an  intelligent  and  unpreju- 
diced witness  as  to  the  fact  that,  from  whatever  cause,  or 
through  whatever  means  or  agency.  Father  Mathew  did 
afford  relief  to  persons  suffering  from  disease. 

From  a  long  letter,  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  Father  Mathew,  written  by  a  man  of  good 
character  and  credibility,  who  states  that  he  had  received 
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his  education  in  the  school  which  his  bene&ctor  had  esta- 
blished shortly  after  he  commenced  his  mission  in  Cork, 
I  extract  the  following  passage,  merely  adding  that  I  know 
the  writer  to  be  that  which  I  have  represented  him : — 

I  could  tell  you  of  people  that  he  cured,  only  it  would  occupy  too 
long,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  happened  to  myself.  My  eyea  got  very 
bad,  and  I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  lose  my  sight  entirely,  which 
would  have  brought  me  to  ruin.  I  was  obliged  to  stay  away  firom  mr 
business  in  the  market,  I  became  so  blind,  so  I  said  I  would  go  over 
to  Cove  Street  and  see  his  reverence,  which  I  did.  I  was  so  bad  that  I 
got  a  boy  to  lead  me  in  the  streeta.  Father  Mathew  was  there  before 
me,  and  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  shook  hands  with  me,  as  he  alwars 
did ;  he  was  kind  to  simple  and  gentle,  and  there  was  no  sort  of  pride 
in  him  at  all.  So  I  told  him  how  bad  I  was,  and  sure  he  saw  that, 
for  he  asked  me  how  did  I  get  so  bad.  I  knelt  down,  and  he  prayed 
for  me  and  put  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cn>« 
on  my  eyes,  and  he  said  it  wouldn't  signify,  and  that  I  would  be  vrell 
shortly ;  and  sure  I  was,  for  I  walked  home  without  the  boy  helping 
me,  and  I  was  as  well  as  ever  that  day.  I  brought  my  iR^fe  to  him 
another  day,  and  he  cured  her  of  a  sore  bosom,  as  all  the  neighboan 
know. 

Not  only  were  those  afflicted  with  bodily  ailments 
brought  to  him,  but  those  likewise  who  suffereti  from 
mental  infirmity.  A  young  man  was  being  taken  by  his 
friends  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Cork,  and  the  treatment 
which  he  received  at  their  hands  was  not  such  as  to  im- 
prove his  condition.  Bound  on  a  car,  his  limbs  tied  with 
cords,  and  his  head  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  fierce  sun, 
he  was  thus  being  conveyed  to  the  Asylum,  when  the  con- 
ductors conceived  the  idea  of  first  taking  him  to  Father 
Mathew.  Tlie  idea  was  fortunately  acted  upon,  and  they 
turned  the  horse's  head  towards  Lehenagh.  Father 
Mathew's  heart  was  filled  with  compassion  at  the  spectacle 
of  a  human  being  bo\md  like  a  wild  beast,  utterin;; 
strange  cries,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  He  spoke  to 
him  kindly  and  gently,  and  thus  soothed  bis  chafeii  spirit: 
and  he  then  desired  his  friends  to  loose  the  cords  that 
bound  him,  and  to  protect  his  head  from  the  sun.     The 
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effect  of  the  kind  voice,  the  gentle  words,  and  the  sooth- 
ing touch,  was  marvellous  upon  the  patient,  who  had 
suffered  from  violent  paroxysms  but  shortly  before.  The 
poor  fellow  recognised  Father  Mathew,  in  whose  power  to 
serve  him  he  seemed  to  have  conlidence,  and  he  promised 
that  if  he  were  brought  back  home,  he  would  do  every- 
thing that  he  was  asked  to  do ;  and  upon  Father  Mathew's 
intercession,  he  was  brought  back,  instead  of  being  placed 
in  the  Asylum.  In  a  month  afterwards,  a  fine  handsome 
young  man,  well  dressed  and  well  mannered,  came  to 
Lehenagh,  to  return  him  thanks  for  '  what  he  had  done 
for  him.' 

Another  case,  which  I  shall  mention,  was  that  of  a  young 
girl  from  Macroom,  who  was  brought  to  him  by  her 
parents,  who  were  afraid  that  she  would  die  of  starvation, 
as  she  had  obstinately  refused  to  eat  anything  for  a 
number  of  days,  or  to  utter  a  single  word.  Her  head  was 
seriously  affected,  and  she  could  not  sleep.  She  was  taken 
three  times  to  Father  Mathew.  Through  the  first 
visit  some  good  was  effected,  and  after  the  third  visit 
she  was  perfectly  restored  to  her  natural  appetite  and 
sleep.  Before  she  left  Lehenagh,  she  ate  and  drank 
what  was  offered  to  her,  and  spoke  rationally,  and  without 
reluctance. 

Another  girl,  whose  hands  were  tightly  clenched,  and 
the  nails  of  whose  fingers  were  buried  in  the  flesh  of  her 
palms,  was  also  brought  to  him  by  her  parents.  For 
weeks  she  had  been  in  that  condition ;  and  though  the 
physicians  who  had  been  consulted  endeavoured  to  open 
her  hands,  they  tried  in  vain.  *  Allow  me,  my  dear,'  said 
Father  Mathew,  in  his  winning  voice;  and  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  and  gently  unlocking  and  extending  her 
fingers,  he  brought  it  into  its  natural  form.  This  was 
a  case  of  pure  hysteria  affecting  the  limbs,  such  as  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  hospitals. 

Cases  such  as  these — which  will  be  accounted  for  in 
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various  wars — oonfirmed  the  people  in  die  bdief  of  Ut 
power  to  core.  When  be  was  asked  hj  memben  of  hii 
fiunilv,  or  by  his  more  intiiiiale  fiiendsy  how  he  eonld 
himself  aocoont  for  some  cores  whidi  were  too  patent  to 
be  denied  or  doubted,  his  inYariaUe  iq»ly  was — ^  It  if 
£uth — the  great  fiiith  of  the  people.' 

That  this  £euth  took  rather  a  wide  range  of  latitude  at 
times,  a  trifling  incident,  which  occurred  during  the  earlj 
days  of  the  temperance  movement,  will  show.  A  poor 
woman,  having  a  little  boy  in  her  arms,  came  towards  him, 
sajring — *  Oh,  wisha,  yer  reverence,  put  yer  hand  on  this 
little  gossoon ;  he's  the  divil  intirely ! '  *  Surely,  my  good 
woman,'  said  Father  Mathew,  *  that  poor  child  is  not  a 
drunkard?'  'No,  yer  reverence,'  replied  the  anxious 
parent,  ^  but  he's  the  divil  at  the  pipe ;  and  I  want  yoa  to 
take  the  "  shaugh  "  out  of  him.' 

To  Father  Mathew's  own  words,  spoken  in  Dublin*  in 
the  year  1840,  and  quoted  at  page  140  of  this  volume,  I 
would  refer  the  reader — those  words  being  an  authentic 
exposition  of  his  ideas  and  feelings  on  this  delicate 
subject. 

I  shall  conclude  my  allusion  to  it  with  the  mention  of 
an  appropriate  fact, — that,  in  accordance  with  the  time- 
honoured  custom  of  praying  at  the  graves  of  holy  men 
who  had  been  remarkable  for  the  sanctity  of  their  livefi, 
numl^ers  of  people — most  of  them  afflicted  with  ailments  of 
various  kinds — constantly  come  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of 
Theobald  Mathew.  The  sexton  of  the  cemetery  relates 
many  instances  of  relief  being  obtained,  or  cures  being 
effected,  through  visits  to  his  grave.  One  thing  is  certain 
— that  people  who  entered  as  cripples,  supported  by 
crutches,  have  left  their  crutches  inside  the  railings  of  the 
tomb,  and  returned  without  aid  or  assistance  to  their 
homes.  Votive  offerings  of  this  description  have  been 
frequently  found  in  the  same  place,  but  have  been  im's* 
riably  removed,  by  order  of  the  clergymen  to  whom  the 
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charge  of  the  cemetery  belongs.  I  mention  the  fact  of 
such  visits  being  made,  and  of  such  testimonies  being 
offered  by  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  Father  Mathew,  as  an 
evidence  of  that  belief  in  his  holiness  and  sanctity  which 
exists — and  which  no  doubt  will  long  continue  to  exist — 
in  the  minds  of  a  grateful  and  religious  people. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Another  Attack  of  Apoplexy— His  ViBit  to  Madein— Of«ttiiig 

worse — Gbes  toQaeenstown. 

WHILE  at  Lehenagh,  after  his  return  from  America, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  de- 
manded the  most  active  treatment  On  the  Ist  of  February 
1852,  at  five  in  the  evening,  he  fell  in  a  fit  while  alone  in 
his  bedroom.  The  noise  of  the  fall  was  heard  by  the 
family,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  worst,  from  their 
knowledge  of  his  condition ;  and  on  entering  the  room, 
they  found  him  lying  senseless  on  the  floor.  It  was  for  a 
time  feared  that  he  would  never  recover  from  the  insen- 
sibility in  which  he  was  plunged;  but  his  friend  and 
physician,  Dr.  O'Connor,  was  soon  at  his  bedside ;  and  by 
that  bedside  his  attached  and  faithful  secretary,  Mr. 
O'Meara,  watched  during  the  entire  night.  The  patient 
passed  from  insensibility  into  a  profound  sleep ;  and  so 
entirely  unaware  was  he  of  having  been  ill,  that,  on 
awaking  at  early  da¥ni,  his  first  words  were,  *  This  is  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification.  David,  I  must  prepare  to  say 
Mass.'  He  recovered  very  rapidly  from  this  attack,  and 
could  not  be  restrained  from  immediately  resuming  his 
wonted  duties. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  *  United  Kingdom  Alliance/ 
dated  Cork,  February  21,  1853,  Father  Mathew  gave  his 
warmest  adhesion  to  that  association.     He  says : — 

My  labours,  with  tho  Divine  aid,  were  attended  with  partial  succcm. 
The  efforts  of  individuals,  however  zealous,  are  not  equal  to  the  mighty 
task.    The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the 
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evil.  I  trust  in  God  the  associated  efforts  of  the  many  good  and 
benevolent  men  will  effectually  crush  a  monster  gorged  with  human 
gore. 

It  would  be  a  painful  task  to  trace  the  sure  and  steady 
progress  of  the  malady  which  had  marked  as  its  victim 
this  best  friend  of  his  country.  Alike  sanguine  as  de- 
spending,  he  looked  upon  freedom  from  pain,  or  a  faint 
improvement  in  his  limbs,  as  the  forerunner  of  certain 
recovery.  As  soon  as  he  felt  strong  enough  to  resume  his 
functions  as  a  clergyman,  he  took  up  his  abode  on  Charlotte 
Quay,  near  his  chiu-ch  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  had  been 
consecrated  during  his  absence  in  America.  But  the 
labour  which,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  he  would 
impose  upon  himself,  soon  developed  worse  symptoms; 
and  he  was  recommended  to  go  to  Madeira,  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  climate  as  to  rid  him,  even  for  a  time, 
of  the  toil  which  he  daily  underwent,  and  which  no  en- 
treaty could  induce  him  to  relinquish. 

He  left  for  Madeira  in  October  1854,  and  did  not  return 
until  August  in  the  following  year.  From  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  Dr.  Hayden  of  Dublin,  dated  from  Fun- 
chal,  January  22,  1855,  the  following  extract  is  taken: — 

As  I  flatter  myself  it  will  afford  you  pleasure,  I  inform  you  that, 
under  the  influence  of  this  genial  climate,  my  paralysed  hmhs  are 
much  improved.  I  still  suffer  from  lameness,  which  prevents  me 
from  exercising  on  foot,  the  streets  being  so  steep.  I  lament  this,  as 
we  have  no  vehicles  except  cars  drawn  by  oxen  on  the  hills  by  which 
the  little  city  of  Funchal  is  encompassed.  I  am  almost  prevented 
from  taking  the  air,  as  the  charge  for  the  ox-cars  is  too  expensive — 
two  shillings  and  threepence  the  hour.  There  are  vehicles  called 
palanquins,  and  others  named  hammocks,  carried  by  two  men,  which 
are  more  expensive  than  the  ox-cars.  I  have  never  suffered  myself 
to  be  carried  in  those  lazy  palanquins  and  effeminate  hammocks;  I 
do  not  deem  myself  feeble  enough  (thank  God)  to  be  carried  by  my 
fellow-creatures.  These  vehicles  are  generally  used  by  delicate  ladies, 
or  gentlemen  in  deep  consumption.  It  is  frightful  to  meet  in  the 
narrow  streets  these  awful  vehicles,  in  which  the  miserable  sick  are 
extended  at  full  length. 
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We  enjoy  in  Madeira  a  perpetual  spring,  in  which  the  theannometer 
never  MIb  in  the  shade  lower  than  aiztj-fonr,  bnt  oftan  liaea  to 
seventy-four.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  on  my  retom  to  Ireland,  I  shall 
suffer  severely  from  the  cold. 

As  for  myself  the  only  wish  I  have  fbr  impioved  health,  is  that  it 
may  enable  me  to  resume  my  labours  for  the  few  remaining  yena  of 
my  Hfe,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  temperance.  Should  it  be  the  merdfiil 
will  of  the  great  God  not  to  restore  my  health,  I  fervently  pray  that 
the  Almighty  may,  in  His  goodness,  call  me  to  Himself,  that  I  may 
not  be  a  burthen  to  my  friends. 

If  he  could  have  freed  himself  from  the  care  and  anxiety 
that  peq[>etually  haunted  his  mind,  and  thaty  like  a  shadow, 
dimmed  the  beauty  of  that  lovely  island,  he  might  have 
had  a  chance,  not  of  recovery,  but  of  prolonging  his  life 
for  some  years.  But  he  chafed  at  his  forced  inaction,  and 
was  impatient  to  be  again  at  work.  To  die  in  harness 
seemed  to  be  his  destiny,  as  it  certainly  was  his  desire. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  preach  temperance  to  the 
abstemious  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  but  he 
contrived  to  find  amongst  the  poorest  of  the  islanders 
constant  objects  for  his  bounty.  By  the  residents,  as  well 
as  the  visitors  to  the  island,  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  consideration,  and  the  regret  was  general  when 
his  intended  departure  was  announced. 

While  in  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  and  his  return  firom 
Madeira,  the  invalid  received  many  evidences  of  respect 
and  veneration ;  but  the  kindness  of  his  steadfiwt  firiends 
the  Bathbones,  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  last  time,  was 
affectionate  and  generous  as  ever. 

Believing  tliat  he  had  derived  much  benefit  from  his 
visits  to  Madeira,  he  again  undertook  duties  for  which 
his  shattered  health  rendered  him  wholly  unequal,  and  he 
was  once  more  compelled  to  return  to  his  brother^s  house 
at  Lehenagh,  where  he  resumed  the  old  routine.  Day 
by  day  he  became  more  feeble  and  helpless ;  still  he  would 
totter  down  the  steps,  and  limp  along  the  avenue  to  meet 
a  poor  drunkard  half  way,  or  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of 
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a  friend  whom  he  had  recognised  firom  the  window  or  the 
door.  Many  were  the  sweet  words  of  counsel  that  fell 
from  his  lips  during  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Sweetness, 
humility,  and  holiness,  marked  every  hour  of  his  declining 
days.  Even  while  surrounded  by  his  brother's  family,  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  silent  prayer;  and  when  he 
spoke,  his  words  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  devotion. 
When  reference  was  made  in  his  presence  to  his  services  to 
his  fellow  creatures,  or  to  his  acts  of  goodness,  he  would 
say  with  the  greatest  earnestness — *  Oh  1  do  not,  do  not, 
my  dear,  give  me  any  merit  for  what  I  have  done.  How 
I  wish  my  motives  had  been  always  pure  in  the  sight  of 
Godl' 

Throughout  his  life  as  a  priest  it  afforded  him  the 
greatest  consolation  and  happiness  to  offer  up  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  It  was  to  him  the  most  solemn  moment  for 
communing  with  his  God;  and  though  at  all  times  his 
manner  at  the  altar  was  in  the  highest  degree  edifying, 
towards  the  close  he  appeared  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
devotions.  On  each  of  the  two  Christmas  days  preceding 
his  death  he  celebrated  three  masses,  the  greatest  number 
a  priest  is  allowed  to  celebrate,  and  only  on  that  solemn 
festival.  About  ten  months  before  his  death,  he  was  ob- 
served to  stagger  at  the  altar,  just  after  the  consecration. 
The  clerk  at  once  came  to  his  support ;  but  the  priest 
made  a  strong  mental  effort,  and  so  far  rallied  as  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  to  the  end.  He  made  no  remark 
afterwards  as  to  what  had  happened,  but  he  accepted  the 
warning,  for  he  never  ventured  to  say  mass  again.  To 
one  of  his  fervent  piety,  this  was  a  sad  privation;  he 
however  accepted  it  with  his  usiial  resignation. 

Frequently  the  cloud,  which  had  been  so  long  gathering, 
would  settle  on  his  brain,  and  shroud  him  in  a  kind  of 
mournful  apathy.  Every  artifice  which  affection  could 
suggest  would  then  be  resorted  to,  to  cheer  him,  but  in 
vain ;  and  the  sadness  that  seemed  to  hang  like  a  pall  upon 
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his  brow,  would  communicate  its  gloomy  influence  to  the 
group  around  him.  Few  could  recognise,  in  that  drooping 
figure,  and  mournful  and  dejected  countenance,  the  Father 
Mathew  of  other  days.  Where  was  now  the  elastic  step, 
the  vigorous  frame,  the  clear  bright  eye,  the  smile  so  foU 
of  charm  ?  Disease  and  affliction  had  effected  the  painful 
transformation.  Loving  hearts  ached  at  that  sad  spectacle 
of  human  decay. 

The  knowledge  that  his  death  could  not  be  far  removed 
was  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  So  long  as  he  re- 
mained at  Lehenagh,  he  would  before  retiring  at  night 
shake  hands  with  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  and  kiss 
the  younger  members  of  the  family ;  and  did  he  happen 
to  leave  the  sitting-room,  without  having  done  so,  he  in- 
variably came  back,  even  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  his  bed-room,  to  give  them  this  salutation. 
The  earnestness  of  the  manner  in  which  this  nightly  leave- 
taking  was  gone  through,  excited  the  surprise  of  his  brother 
and  Mrs.  Mathew,  who  made  no  remark  at  the  time ;  but 
afterwards,  while  at  Queenstown— where  he  died— the 
priest  explained  what  had  appeared  so  strange  from  its 
impressiveness.  '  I  feared,'  said  he,  *  that  1  might  die 
before  the  morning,  and  it  was  as  if  I  were  every  night 
taking  my  last  farewell  of  those  I  loved.' 

His  prediction  that  he  would  suffer  from  the  cold  on  his 
return  from  Madeira,  was  painfully  realised.  Fires  had 
to  be  kept  up  at  Lehenagh  even  diu*ing  the  early  summer ; 
but  the  rooms  were  large,  and  the  poor  invalid  sighed  for 
the  warmth  of  Funchal,  or  thought  with  regret  of  those 
genial  cities  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which  for  a  time 
ho  had  forgotten  his  bodily  infirmity.  Another  voyage  to 
Madeira  was  no  longer  possible,  and  he  resolved  to  try  the 
milder  atmosphere  of  Queenstown. 

Thither  he  would  go,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
his  relatives,  who  desired  to  have  him  near  them,  and  to 
watch  over  him  to  the  last ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved 
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from  his  purpose  once  that  he  had  resolved  upon  it.  It 
was  shrewdly  suspected  that  one  of  his  reasons  (his  chief 
reason)  for  quitting  Lehenagh  for  Queenstown  was  to 
avoid  giving  further  trouble  to  his  family,  to  whom  he  felt 
he  had  been  so  long  a  cause  of  anxiety  and  solicitude. 

Tender  and  sad  was  his  leave-taking  of  his  aflfectionate 
relatives,  with  whom  he  had  spent  most  of  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life,  and  who  rejoiced  when  he  was  glad,  and 
suflFered  when  he  was  oppressed  with  sorrow  or  with  care. 
Beneath  those  spreading  trees  what  happy  gi'oups  had 
assembled  at  his  bidding  I  Upon  that  lawn  how  many  a 
time  were  witnessed  the  innocent  sports,  and  were  heard 
the  joyous  shouts,  of  the  young  people  whom  he  had  in- 
vited to  holiday  and  to  feast  1  Before  that  door  how  often 
had  he  beheld  the  beloved  banner  flutter  at  the  head  of 
some  faithful  society,  and  listened  with  delight  to  strains 
which  were  ever  harmonious  to  his  ear  I  Tenderly  and 
sorrowfully  he  bade  a  long  adieu  to  a  spot  consecrated 
by  coimtless  memories  of  happiness  and  affection,  of  plea- 
sure and  of  pride ;  for  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  he  would 
never  see  it  more — he  was  going  to  Queenstown  to  die. 
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CHAPTER  XLHI. 

Has  Fiither  Mathew's  Work  anrviTed  him  ? — The  Spirit  lires. 

AND  now,  before  the  curtain  falls,  and  we  catch  the 
last  glimpse  of  him  whose  character  and  career  I 
have  endeavoured,  however  feebly  and  imperfectly,  to  de- 
pict, I  would  say  a  word  upon  a  question  which  has  been 
put  to  me  repeatedly,  and  which  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  reader — namely,  has  Father 
Mathew's  work  survived  him  ?  Conscientiously  speaking, 
I  feel  convinced  it  has.  Nay  more,  I  believe  it  is  impos- 
sible to  destroy  and  undo  that  work.  Father  Matbew 
taught  his  generation  this  great  lesson, — that,  as  a  rule, 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious 
to  the  human  being — that  drunkenness  is  an  odious  and 
disgusting  vice — that  poverty  and  misery  and  disease  and 
crime  are  born  of  this  vice — that  the  man  who  altogether 
abstains  is  safer  than  the  man  who  is  moderate  in  his  en- 
joyment of  that  which  is  so  full  of  risk  and  danger ;  and 
that  not  only  is  there  no  possible  safety  for  those  liable 
to  excess,  and  unable  to  resist  temptation,  save  in  total 
abstinence,  but  that  there  is  redemption — social,  moral, 
and  physical — to  be  found  in  the  pledge  for  the  most 
confirmed  and  abandoned  drunkard.  This  is  a  grand 
lesson  to  have  taught ;  and  this  lesson,  which  has  become 
part  of  the  world's  wisdom  and  experience,  cannot  be 
obliterated — certainly  not  from  the  memory  of  the  Irish 
people.  In  so  far,  then,  he  has  left  his  work  as  a  great 
lesson  and  legacy  to  posterity ;  and  whenever  again  the 
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vice  against  which  he  waged  so  vigorous  and  successful  a 
strife  for  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  assumes  a 
formidable  aspect — dangeroi;is  to  society,  and  perilous  to 
morality,  industry,  peace,  and  order — ^there  is  no  fear 
that  the  lesson  will  not  be  applied,  or  that  Providence  will 
not  inspire,  or  even  raise  up,  those  who  will  put  it  into 
practice  as  Father  Mathew  did,  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
humanity,  and  coimtry.  If  they  will  not  preach  total 
abstinence,  they  will  at  least  counsel  and  promote  tem- 
perance for  the  mass,  and  rigid  sobriety  for  those  who 
know  not  how  to  limit  themselves  within  the  boimds  of 
moderation.* 


*  An  an  instance  directly  in  point,  I  would  refer  to  the  extraordinarj  work 
accomplished  in  his  arch-diocese  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Leahv,  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  and  Emly.  He  has  succeeded  in  inducing  the  publicans 
within  the  limits  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction  to  close  their  houses,  and  not 
to  sell  anything  spirituous,  on  Sundays;  and  this  he  has  effected  with  the 
most  beneficial  results  to  the  morality  and  good  order  of  the  archdiocese. 
Dr.  Leahy  is  favourably  known  to  the  English  public  for  his  successful 
suppression  of  stupid  feuds  and  wicked  faction  fights,  and  for  the  public 
and  solemn  reconciliation  of  two  of  the  most  powerful  fsctions  that  existed 
in  Tipperarr.  In  a  public  letter  addressed  *To  the  Yery  Rev.  John  Spratt, 
D.D.,  and  James  Haughton,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,*  Dr.  Leahy  describes  the  means 
by  which  h^  enforces  his  Sunday-closing  law,  and  which,  no  doubt,  re- 
quires  similar  circumstances  for  its  enforcement  and  success  in  other  places. 
The  principal  of  these  must  be  that  the  people,  as  throughout  the  district 
in  question,  should  be  of  one  religious  faith.  The  letter  from  which  this  extract  is 
quoted,  is  dated  *  Thnrles,  23rd  of  April,  1868,*  and  was  repeatedly  referred  to  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Soames*  Bill,  on  Wednesday  the 
2nd  of  May.    The  extract  is  as  follows : — 

*  Now,  what  are  the  means  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  enforce  thia 
law  ?  The  authority  of  the  Bishop,  the  cooperation  of  the  Clergy,  who  from  the 
first  threw  themselves  into  the  cause  with  commendable  seal,  the  influence  of 
religion  coupled  with  the  frequentation  of  the  Church's  sacraments,  the  people's 
strong  religious  sentiments,  their  respect  for  the  ordinances  of  their  Church, 
their  deep  reverence  for  their  clergy,  especially  for  the  word  of  their  Bishop— 
with  them  sacred ; — these,  and  these  only,  are  the  means  by  which  we  have  en- 
forced this  law,  and  enforced  it  so  effectually,  that  in  a  few  years  it  has  acquired 
all  the  stability  of  a  time-honoured  ordinance,  and  is  observed  by  the  people  as 
exactly  as  any  law  of  Church  or  State  in  this  realm ;— observed,  too,  let  me  add, 
not  as  an  unpleasant  restraint,  but  most  willingly  by  those  on  whom  it  imposes  the 
sacrifice  of  appetite,  nor  less  willingly  by  those' of  whom  it  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  a  gainful  trade — observed  by  the  poor  and  by  the  nc-h  alike,  bv  the  small  hard- 
struggling  publican  all  the  same  as  by  the  wealthy  merchant,  in  the  village  and 
at  the  crons-road  just  as  in  the  populous  town.  It  is  to  myself  a  marvel  how  the 
people  observe  this  law.' 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  Archbishop  to  quote  a  preceding  passage,  where  he 
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That  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  have  not  adhered  to 
the  pledge,  is  true ;  but  assuming  the  possibility  that  they 
would  have  done  so,  had  Father  Mathew  retained  for  some 
years  longer  the  same  vigour  of  constitution  and  physical 
activity  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  height  of  the  temperance 
agitation,  and  had  he  been  able  to  devote  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  completion  of  his  work — is  it  within  the 
bounds  of  human  possibility  that  any  moral  movement 
could  have  withstood  the  combined  influence  of  such  dis- 
couraging causes  as  those  which  the  temperance  movement 
had  to  encounter  ?  Let  us  be  just  to  Father  Mathew,  and 
to  his  followers ;  and  let  us  remember  the  succession  of 
events  which  pressed  with  disheartening  eflfect  upon  the 
temperance  cause  and  the  Irish  people, — the  terrible  and 
protracted  famine — the  political  disturbance  of  1848,  and 
the  reaction  whicli  necessarily  followed  tlie  impaired  health 
of  Father  Matliew — his  long  absence  from  Ireland,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  from  June  1849 
to  December  1851 — his  gradual  decay,  which  admitted  but 
of  feeble  and  intermittent  efforts  on  his  part — and  the 
depression  and  want  of  public  spirit,  wliich  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  the  country  induced.  >Aliat  human  cause 
— wliat  cause  that  relied  for  its  sustainment  upon  a  high 
moral  tone  and  pride  of  spirit,  individual  as  well  as  na- 
tional— could  have  resisted  influences  such  as  these  ?  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  they  acted  so  injuriously  as  they  did, 
but  that  they  did  not  act  more  fatally  than  they  did ;  for, 

describefl  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  his  flock  prerioosto  hij  attempting 
the  refonn  that  secured  their  ttobriety  on  the  Lord*s  Day. 

*  As  1  went  the  round  of  the  diocese  fVom  parish  to  parish  in  peKormini;  the 
duty  of  visitation,  seldom  or  never  did  I  omit  to  make  temperance  a  subject  of 
exhortation  to  the  people,  followinf^  up  exhortation  with  the  practical  wurk  of 
administering  a  pledge,  sometimes  to  individusls,  generally  to  large  gn^ups  of 
penM)n8  gathered  anmnd  the  sanctuary  rail.  The  itledge  wa^i — not  to  get  drank 
at  any  time,  nor  to  frequent  pubIic>houses  on  Sundays  or  holidays— and  bound 
for  no  longer  a  time  than  three  years,  or  say,  till  the  Uishop*s  next  coming  to 
the  pariMh.  A  pledge  for  life,  except  in  rare  instances ;  or  of  total  ab^tineore, 
except  in  the  caM  of  condrmed  dninkards,  1  have  seldom,  if  ever,  adminL-tered. 
preferring  easy  temporary  pledges  as  more  likely  to  do  good  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.* 
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in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened  to  discourage  and  de- 
press, the  organisation  is  not  destroyed.  In  every  city,  in 
every  town,  in  every  parish,  there  are  still  numbers  who 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence, 
and  there  are  everywhere  to  be  found  the  ready  elements 
of  future  revival.  Living  examples  of  the  value  of  so- 
briety— its  value  to  character,  to  position,  to  worldly 
prosperity,  to  domestic  happiness  and  public  esteem — are 
to  be  found  throughout  the  country ;  and  these  examples 
preach  a  lesson  more  eloquent  than  words  can  frame  or 
tongue  can  utter.  I  personally  know,  not  a  few,  but  many 
men  of  worth  and  respectability,  who  owe  all  they  possess 
and  enjoy  to  temperance,  and  who  glory  in  proclaiming 
their  undying  gratitude  to  the  author  of  their  happiness 
and  independence.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every 
rank  of  life ;  and  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  is  the  more 
resolute  and  enthusiastic  from  the  memory  of  the  misery 
and  degradation  from  which  they  were  rescued  and 
redeemed. 

There  is  then  the  improved  moral  tone  of  society,  and 
the  change  in  the  public  sentiment.  Formerly,  drimken- 
ness  was  regarded  rather  as  a  fault  for  which  there  were 
numberless  excuses  and  palliations ;  now,  drunkenness  is 
looked  upon  as  a  degrading  vice,  and  the  drunkard  finds 
no  universal  absolution  from  the  judgment  of  society. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  necessity  of  total 
abstinence,  or  the  wisdom  of  moderation,  there  is  but  one 
opinion  as  to  excess — that  is,  one  of  just  and  general  con- 
demnation. Formerly,  there  was  not  a  circumstance  in 
one's  life,  or  an  event  in  one's  family,  or  in  the  family  of 
one's  friend  or  acquaintance,  that  was  not  a  legitimate 
excuse  for  a  poor  fellow  *  having  forgotten  himself,'  or 
*  being  overtaken  by  liquor ; '  but  a  sterner  verdict  is  now 
pronounced  upon  the  delinquent — and  that  sterner  verdict, 
which  evidences  a  higher  tone  of  public  wisdom  and  mo- 
rality, is  another  of   the   results  of   Father  Mathew's 
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teaching.     And  in  this  way,  too»  his  work  baa  suniYed 
the  mortal  life  of  its  author.* 


*  James  Haughtoo,  of  Dublin,  writing  from  that  dtj  on  the  lat  of  May 
1868,  saya  :— 

*  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Father  MatheVs  influence  lor  good  is  tUll  eztensife 
in  this  city,  where  many  who  took  the  pledge  from  him  hare  since  lired  hapfnr 
and  blameless  lives,  i  cannot  giro  you  tho  least  idea  of  the  number  A 
teetotallers  in  Dublin.  Father  Spratt  is  constantly  enrolling  members,  but  be 
does  not  keep  anv  record  of  them.  Eyery  Sunday  erening  we  hold  a  meeCinn: 
in  Cuffe  Street,  w^ere  from  one  to  three  hundred  persons  constantly  take  the 
pledge/ 

In  Cork  a  faealthftil  spirit  of  reriyal  is  maniftsting  itself— the  result  principally 
of  the  efforts  of  a  few  earnest  men,  more  distinguished  by  their  seal  than  by  their 
■ocial  position  or  personal  inflaence. 

The  temperance  cause  is  deeply  rooted  in  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdon ; 
and  wherever  Father  Mathew  preached,  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New,  there 
are  to  be  found  propagandists  of  his  doctrine,  and  living  examples  of  its  practical 
utility  and  advantage  to  the  human  race. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

In  Que^nstown — His  Christian  Humility — The  ruling  Paasion 
strong  in  Death — His  last  Moments. 

DURING  the  autumn  of  1856,  a  white-haired  venerable 
man,  of  a  countenance  noble  in  outline  and  sweet  in 
expression,  might  be  seen  slowly  creeping  along  the  sunny 
places  of  Queenstown,  his  tottering  steps  assisted  by  a 
young  lad,  on  whose  shoulder  one  hand  of  the  invalid 
rested  for  support.  This  was  Theobald  Mathew,  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance,  whose  voice,  a  few  years  before, 
rang  in  the  crowded  hall,  and  was  heard  far  above  the 
heads  of  listening  multitudes,  and  whose  physical  energy 
then  seemed  almost  indestructible.  There  was  not  one  who 
did  not  bow  to  him  with  respect,  as  he  passed  slowly  by ; 
and  no  eye  glanced  at  that  halting  gait  and  that  shattered 
frame  without  a  look  of  the  deepest  sympathy.  Hour  by 
hour,  step  by  step,  that  martyr  to  the  public  good  was  on 
his  way  to  his  last  resting-place.  Hour  by  hour  too,  the 
cloud  darkened  around  him,  rendering  him  more  sad  and 
silent  than  at  any  former  period  of  his  malady.  Occa- 
sionally he  rallied  out  of  this  gloom  and  depression,  when 
visited  by  one  of  his  old  friends  in  the  ministry,  or  by  his 
faithful  followers  in  the  temperance  cause. 

One  day  an  attached  friend  called  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
Tlie  visitor  ascended  the  stairs,  and  finding  everything 
quiet^  pushed  in  the  door  of  the  sitting  room,  which  was 
partly  open,  and  entered.  There  he  found  Father  Mathew 
on  his  knees,  buried  in  prayer,  wholly  abstracted  from 
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things  of  the  earth.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  him  at  such  a 
moment,  the  friend  was  about  retiring,  when  the  servant 

said :  *  Mr. is  here,  sir.*    Father  Mathew  rose  from 

his  knees,  and,  tottering  towards  his  visitor^  warmly 
embraced  him.  'Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  the  gentleman, 
'  for  disturbing  your  devotions.*  *  My  dear  friend,'  said 
Father  Mathew  beseechingly,  *  you  must  join  with  me  in 

my  prayer  to  God.     Pray  for  me,  dear .'     '  For  you, 

sir  1 '  *  Yes,  my  dear — I  was  praying  that  God  would 
prepare  me  for  leaving  this  world,  and  would  forgive  me 
for  the  sins  I  have  committed.'  Taking  his  visitor  by  th^ 
hand,  he  again  asked  him  to  kneel  with  him.  *  Wliat 
necessity  is  there  for  my  praying  for  you.  Father  Mathew  ? ' 
'  Oh !  my  dear,  who  can  be  pure  in  the  sight  of  God  ? '  was 
the  reply.  '  But  you  have  done  so  much  good  for  mankind.* 
*No,  no,'  said  the  humble  man,  in  still  more  earnest 
tones ;  *  I  have  done  nothing — and  no  one  can  be  pure  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  Kneel  with  me,  my  dear,  and  pray  with 
me  to  the  Father  of  Mercy.'  His  earnestness  could  not 
be  resisted ;  and  by  the  side  of  that  true  Christian,  the 
strong  man  knelt,  overwhelmed  with  emotion.  \Mien 
both  rose  from  this  solemn  prayer,  the  face  of  the  priest 
was  radiant  with  a  holy  light ;  that  of  the  strong  man  was 
bathed  in  tears.  *  Promise  me,  promise  me  that  you  will 
remember  me  in  your  prayers  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice,' 
were  the  last  words  which  Father  Mathew  uttered,  as  the 
two  men  parted  for  ever  in  this  world ;  and  when  next  that 
face  was  beheld  by  the  friend  who  loved  him  in  life,  it 
was  when  it  reposed  in  the  sleep  of  death. 

For  more  than  two  hours  every  day,  he  was  to  be  found 
in  the  church,  absorbed  in  prayer  and  meditation;  and 
whatever  time  he  could  spare  from  visitors,  and  the  exer- 
cise which  he  endeavoured  to  sustain,  was  devoted  to  the 
great  purpose  of  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life — prepara- 
tion for  a  holy  death. 

But  even  in  these  his  last  moments^  the  ruling  passion 
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was  strong  as  ever.  About  six  weeks  before  his  death,  his 
brother  Charles  came  to  see  him;  and  on  entering  the 
sitting  room,  he  was  surprised  to  perceive  a  rather  large 
table  elaborately  laid  out  for  several  guests.  Charles 
expressed  his  surprise,  and  remonstrated  with  his  brother, 
saying :  '  Surely  you  ought  not  to  take  such  trouble  on 
yourself,  now  that  you  are  so  delicate.  Who  are  to  dine 
with  you?'  Father  Mathew  was  not  at  all  pleased  at 
being  thus  caught  in  his  old  habit  of  feast-giving,  and  he 
never  ceased  hinting  to  Charles  that  'he  would  most 
certainly  lose  the  train  if  lie  remained  much  longer ; '  and 
though  Charles  had  really  come  to  spend  the  evening  with 
him,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  interfere  with  an 
enjoyment  in  which  the  invalid  took  such  intense  delight, 
and  he  left  the  poor  feeble  host  to  dispense  his  last  hospi- 
tality. The  explanation  of  the  dinner  party  was  this — his 
young  attendant  pursued  his  studies  during  several  hours 
of  the  day  at  a  school  in  the  town ;  and  Father  Mathew,  to 
afford  him  pleasure,  gave  him  permission  to  invite  a  number 
of  his  companions  to  dinner.  This  little  feast  recalled, 
no  doubt,  the  happy  joyous  days  of  old,  when  he  enter- 
tained the  Josephians  in  his  house  in  Cove  Street ;  and  his 
anticipation  of  the  gratification  of  the  young  people,  at  the 
good  things  prepared  for  them,  dispelled  the  heavy  cloud 
for  a  time.  His  brother  was  surprised  at  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  improvement  in  his  health;  but  it  was 
only  the  result  of  momentary  excitement. 

That  one  so  good  and  gentle,  and  so  considerate  to 
others,  should  inspire  the  warmest  interest  in  every  mem- 
ber of  the  household  amid  which  he  spent  the  concluding 
days  of  liis  life,  is  what  might  naturally  be  expected ;  and 
nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  excellent  man  in 
whose  house  he  lodged  *  to  render  him  as  comfortable  as 
possible.     The  very  desire  which  he  always  expressed,  to 

*  Mr.  John  SnlliTan,  of  QaeenstowiL 
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avoid  giving  trouble,  only  made  those  aroond  him  more 
anxious  to  anticipate  his  wants ;  and  the  care  and  solici- 
tude of  this  kindly  man  and  his  family  were  unceasing  to 
the  last. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  told.  The  curtain  was  soon 
to  falL  Some  days  before  his  death,  he  received  the  final 
shock.  WTien  dressing  in  the  morning,  he  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground,  without  however  losing  his  senses,  except  for 
a  short  time.  He  was  placed  in  his  bed,  speechless  and 
powerless,  save  for  some  slight  motion  of  his  fingers,  and 
with  partial  loss  of  hearing.  He  rallied  somewhat  during 
the  day ;  but  it  was  apparent,  even  to  an  unprofessional 
eye,  that  his  days  were  numbered.  His  faculties  were  not 
however  more  dim  than  they  had  been  hitherto,  or  at  least 
for  a  year  previously.  He  made  signs  that  he  desired  to 
have  a  clergyman  sent  for,  and  his  wish  was  at  once 
complied  with ;  and  the  clergyman  who  had  acted  as  his 
spiritual  director  during  his  residence  in  Queenstown,  was 
quickly  at  his  bedside,  and  afforded  him  the  consolations 
of  religion.  Thus  fortified,  he  lay  tranquilly  and  in  peace, 
without  pain,  but  with  an  expression  of  great  sadness  upon 
his  countenance.  As  the  members  of  his  familv  came 
about  him,  he  could  only  smile  and  press  the  hand  of  eai^'h 
with  feeble  grasp.  He  at  first  made  efforts  to  s{>eak  to 
them;  but  the  voice  which  had  moved  the  hearts  and 
awakened  the  consciences  of  so  manv,  which  had  com- 
forted  so  many  a  bruised  and  broken  spirit,  which  had 
soothed  so  many  death -beds,  was  never  more  to  be  heanl 
by  mortal  ear.  He  intimated,  with  sufficient  significance, 
his  wish  that  any  one  who  desired  to  see  him  should  be 
admitted  to  his  room ;  and  even  those  wlio  had  come  to 
take  the  pledge,  before  the  news  of  his  severe  attack  had 
spread  abroad,  were  brought  to  his  bedside.  By  that 
dying  couch  they  knelt;  and  they  tht^mselves  repeati^d  the 
well-known  fonnula,  after  which  he  contrived  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  on  their  foreheads  with  his  palsied  hand. 
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And  this  was  the  last  act  in  the  life  of  Theobald  Mathew, 
who,  if  he  were  the  Apostle,  was  also  the  Martyr  of 
Temperance. 

For  several  days  he  continued  free  from  physical  suflFer- 
ing,  as  far  as  could  be  judged.  He  observed  everything 
that  occurred  in  the  room^  and  looked  his  thanks  for  any 
little  friendly  office,  in  a  way  that  was  deeply  affecting. 
The  Sisters  of  the  Queenstown  Convent  watched  and  prayed 
constantly  by  his  bedside.  '  Theobald,  would  you  wish  to 
be  buried  with  Frank  and  Tom?'  his  brother  Charles 
enquired  of  him,  as  the  last  hours  were  approaching.  The 
dying  man  signified  a  negative.  '  Is  it  in  the  cemetery  ? ' 
'Yes,'  was  plainly  indicated.  *Is  it  under  the  Cross?' 
A  sweet  but  faint  smile,  and  fainter  pressure  of  the  almost 
lifeless  hand,  was  the  only  reply.  This  was  the  spot  which 
he  had  many  years  before  marked  out  as  his  resting  place. 
There  was  no  violent  convulsion,  no  mortal  agony,  no 
awful  struggle  of  nature,  in  his  last  moments.  Death 
stole  upon  him  as  gently  as  sleep  upon  a  wearied  man. 
He  died  in  peace,  without  the  slightest  movement.  But 
it  would  seem  as  if,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  an  expres- 
sion of  pain  moulded  itself  upon  his  features.  It  was  like 
the  lingering  shadow  of  the  sorrow  which  had  long  brooded 
over  his  spirit,  and  which,  for  some  years  past,  had  been 
so  rarely  and  so  briefly  dispelled.  '  Ah,  surely,  somebody 
is  vexing  him,'  ^aid  an  old  and  loving  follower,  when 
admitted  to  the  bedroom.  And  yet  if  one  may  predicate 
such  of  mortal,  he  must  have  been  then,  after  a  life  of 
fever,  toil,  and  pain,  experiencing  that  happiness  which  is 
promised  to  those  who  on  this  earth  walk  in  the  light, 
and  imitate  the  life  of  the  Lord.  Thus  passed  away,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  42nd  of  his  ministry, 
Theobald  Mathew,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  The 
8th  of  December  1856,  belongs  to  history  as  the  date  of 
that  event. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Feeling  Caused  bj  his  death — Expressions  of  Opinion  respecting 
his  Character — Protestant  Testimony — ^His  Funeral— His  Statue. 

THE  knowledge  that  Father  Mathew  had  been  for  some 
years  declining  in  health,  and  that  the  event  of  his 
death  could  not  possibly  be  far  oflF,  did  much  to  prepare 
the  public  for  its  announcement.  Had  he  been  struck 
down  in  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  life,  the  eflFect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  coimtry  would  hav^  been  for  a  time  over- 
powering, so  much  was  he  loved  by  all  classes  of  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  but  even  as  it  was,  and  prepared  as  the  public 
were  to  receive  at  any  moment  the  sad  tidings  of  his 
death,  the  announcement  that  he  was  no  more,  w^s 
received  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  and  universal  sorrow. 
That  sorrow  was  however  mitigated  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  having  been  released  from  a  state  of  pain  and  misery, 
and  that  his  weary  spirit  was  at  rest.  Though  the  people 
of  his  own  city  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  father  whom 
they  had  lost,  they  derived  a  holy  consolation  from  the 
conviction  that  he  was  then  '  a  saint  in  heaven.' 

The  tidings  of  Father  Mathew's  death  elicited  a  stron;:^ 
and  general  expression  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour 
From  every  quarter  came  earnest  and  eloquent  testimonii^ 
to  his  character,  his  services,  his  motives ;  and  the  public 
press  of  the  British  Empire  faithfully  reflected  the  feelini; 
entertained  towards  the  illustrious  dead  by  every  class  of 
his  fellow  subjects.*     No  harsh  word  was  uttered  against 

*  Tributes  from  the  public  press  might  be  given  in  great  number,  but  th« 
space  remaining  is  too  scant  for  their  quotation.  I  shall  therefore  cootenC 
myself  with  a  single  testimonjr  from  the  *  Cork  Constitution,*  the  w«ll*kiiowa 
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one  whose  happy  fortune  it  had  been  to  disarm  hostile 
criticism,  and  convert  enemies  into  friends.  The  few 
shades  in  his  character  were  absorbed  in  its  brightness; 
and  none  now  thought,  but  with  tenderness,  of  the  self-will 
which  had  evinced  itself  at  times,  or  of  the  jealousy  which 
had  been  rarely  displayed ;  these  too  were  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  earnestness  and  ardour  of  his  nature,  and  his 
long  habit  of  authority  and  leadership.  It  was  of  his  large 
heart,  his  great  soul,  his  tender  and  compassionate  nature, 
his  intense  love  of  his  fellow  creatures,  his  generosity,  his 
self-sacrifice,  his  nobleness  of  spirit,  his  devotion  to  the 
poor,  his  long  life  of  toil  and  labour  spent  in  the  service 
of  God — it  was  of  these  men  thought,  and  not  of  the  specks 
upon  the  sun. 

^  I  never  saw  a  man,'  said  the  venerable  Thomas  George 

Protestant  organ  of  the  South  of  Ireland.    It  18  the  more  Ttluable  because  of 

the  source  from  which  it  emanates,  as  well  as  from  the  daily  opportunity  which 

the  writer  had  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  character  and  career  which  he 

depicted : — 

*  Yesterday  passed  from  among  us  a  man  who  filled  a  large  space  in  the  eye, 
not  of  Cork  only,  but  of  the  world.  His  reputation  was  not  Irish  or  English,  but 
European  and  Xmerican.  By  multitudes  in  every  land  his  name  was  syllabled 
and  his  memory  revered,  and  Sy  tens  of  thousands  will  be  hallowed  both  for  resolu- 
tions inspired  and  for  benefit  senjoyed.  We  speak  not  of  Mr.  Mathew  as  a  friar 
or  as  a  priest  Whatever  our  objections  to  his  creed,  his  motives,  we  believe, 
were  single,  his  humanity  was  genuine,  and  his  benevolence  was  great,  Great, 
too,  beyond  precedent  was  the  revolution  he  wrought  in  the  habits  of  a  people 
given  beyond  precedent  to  the  excesses  of  **  strong  drink."  He  laboured  honestly 
and  energetically,  sparing  neither  health  nor  time,  deterred  by  no  difficulty, 
confronting  with  cheerfulness  opposition  where  he  ought  to  have  had  cooperation ; 
and  persevering  humblv  but  earnestly  until  obstinacy  was  overcome  and  in- 
credulity  convinced,  and  until  not  a  parish  in  the  countrv  could  refuse  to  receive 
as  a  benefactor  one  whom  it  at  first  regarded  as  a  cheat  ....  Dislike  as  we 
may  the  accessories,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  see  drunkenness  giving  place  to 
sobriety,  slovenliness  to  cleanliness,  sloth  to  industry,  discord  to  content;  and  to 
see  parent  and  child,  wife  and  husband,  going  forth  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  to 
enjoy  together  the  comforts  acquired  by  relerse  from  the  brawls  and  bondage 
and  beggary  of  the  public-house.  It  is  for  his  agency  in  this  desirable  consum- 
mation that  we  bestow  this  brief  notice  on  a  man  whose  health  was  broken,  if 
not  his  life  shortened,  by  his  efforts  to  achieve  it.  For  »ome  vears  he  has  been 
in  a  state  of  debility  which  everyone  witnessed  with  regret;  ^>r,  apart  from  his 
amiability  of  disposition,  his  unassumingnesa  of  deportment,  and  his  abstinence, 
from  participation  in  political  or  polemical  contention,  there  is  something 
melancholy  in  the  visible  day-bv-day  decay  of  powers  and  faculties  which  but 
lately  were  instinct  with  life  an  J  energy ;  and  that  possibly  from  a  consciousness 
of  our  own  liability  to  a  similar  visitation,  disposes  us  to  look  with  a  sympa- 
thising eye  on  any  «a  whom  the  afflicting  hand  has  thus  heavily  been  laid. 
8uch,  at  all  events,  waa  the  feeling  with  which  professors  of  all  creeds  regarded 
Mr.  Mathew.' 
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YrtiwAL,  fA  3Iarino — a  Protestant  gentleman  of  faigfa  rank 
— ''m  untaim^  br  the  world  as  Father  Jiathev.  He  vai 
the  tflodel  of  what  a  Cfarutian  clergyman  ooglit  to  be.  I 
hf^'Hr  lifOird  2L  word  from  him  that  ought  not  to  emanate 
from  a  man  of  good  heart  and  pore  mind.  If  one  were 
likely  U}  be  iufluenced  by  a  clergyman  of  another  pernu- 
moii  t/>  change  his  creed,  it  would  be  by  such  a  man  as 
Father  Math<nr — not  because  of  any  peculiar  talmt  he 
poiw^SMe^l^  but  from  his  manner  and  the  example  of  his 
own  life/ 

^Father  Mathew  was  always  engaged  in  good  and 
charitable  works,  and  in  trying  to  serve  and  benefit  his 
fellow  creatures.  I  never  knew  a  more  benevolent  man 
or  a  more  f>erfect  gentleman/  said  John  Cotter  of  Cork,  a 
man  of  patriarchal  age,  and  whose  own  benevolence  had 
become  a  proverb—  *  as  charitable  as  John  Cotter/ 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  Pn>- 
U^HfnniA  who  liad  known  him  intimatelv,  and  vears  before 
he  became  ainnected  with  tlie  temperance  movement, 

Kormywlf  CwwUj  Smith  ()*Hricn),  whether  he  be  or  be  DOt  cano- 
nlfM!(i  ivi  A  Haiiit  by  the  Church  of  Kome,  I  am  difiposed  to  refrard  him 
HM  an  ApoHtlo  who  wha  np'rially  deputed  on  a  divine  mission  bv  the 
Almifrhty,  and  inveHtinl  with  {)Ower  almogt  miraculous.  To  none  of 
the  ordiniiry  op<>nition8  of  human  agency  can  I  ajvribe  the  success 
which  attend<Mi  hii*  eflorts  to  repreHS  one  of  the  be^ettin^  sins  of  the 
Irish  nation.  If  I  had  read  in  history  that  such  success  had  attended 
the  hibours  of  an  unpretending  ])riest,  whose  chief  cliarnctoristic  wa^s 
nKHlest  simplicMty  of  demt^anour,  I  own  that  I  should  have  distmsted 
th(i  narrative  as  an  (>xa^^Tati(»n  ;  but  we  have  lx»en  all  of  us  witnesses 
to  t}i«'  fiu't  that  myriads  simultaneously  obeyed  his  advice,  and,  at  his 
bidding,  abandoned  a  favourite  indulgence. 

liOii^  before  the  time  of  his  death,  even  the  most 
sco])ti(*aI  had  mliaitted  that  the  Apostle  of  Temperance 
had  no  Hfltish  objt'ot  in  the  promotion  of  a  movement  to 
wliich  his  own  family  won*  amono^  the  first  victims;  and 
the  fart  tliat  he  died  in  poverty- -that,  save  his  watch  and 
nltar  plate  and  sacred  vestments  which  belonged  to  him  as 
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a  priest,  he  had  nothing  to  give  or  bequeath — dispelled 
the  last  lingering  suspicion,  which  had  its  origin  in 
ignorance  and  misconception.  His  death  paid  the  debts 
for  which  he  had  heavily  insured  his  life ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  members  of  his  own  family  who  had  more 
than  once  generously  made  large  sacrifices  to  assist  him 
in  his  pressing  difficulties,  there  were  none  whom  the 
insurance  did  not  satisfy. 

The  Corporation  of  his  adopted  city  only  expressed  the 
public  feeling  when  they  resolved  on  honouring  the 
memory  of  their  illustrious  fellow  citizen  by  a  public 
funeral.  The  body  was  brought  up  on  Thursday  from 
Queenstown  by  a  number  of  his  oldest  and  most  attached 
followers  and  placed  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  was  a  monument  of  his  priestly  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God's  House.  Thousands  crowded  the  sacred  building 
so  long  as  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  public  of 
taking  a  last  look  at  those  beloved  features,  which  were 
exposed  to  view  for  some  time  before  the  funeral.  With 
timid  step  and  bowed  head  the  poor  entered  the  Church, 
which  was  shrouded  in  sombre  drapery,  and  approached 
the  coffin  in  which  lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  their  friend 
and  benefactor.  As  they  gazed  with  tearful  eyes  on  that 
face,  so  calm,  and  pale,  and  rigid,  as  if  chiselled  out  of 
marble,  sobs  broke  from  their  labouring  breasts,  and  they 
gave  way  to  passionate  bursts  of  sorrow.  Noble  and 
beautiful  was  that  countenance  in  the  stillness  of  death  ; 
and  though  the  traces  of  suffering  and  care  were  discern- 
ible in  its  worn  and  wasted  lineaments,  there  was  still,  as 
strikingly  visible  as  in  life,  the  same  expression  of  benevo- 
lence, which  was  the  most  marked  and  unchanging 
characteristic  of  his  nature. 

On  Friday  the  12th  of  December,  1856,  Cork  poured 
out  its  population  in  the  streets  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  its  great  citizen ;  and  through 
a  living  mass  the  funeral  cortege — extending  nearly  two 
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miles  in  length — wound  its  slow  and  Bolemn  way.  Ereij 
class,  every  rank,  every  party,  evory  creed,  had  its  fiiU 
representation  in  that  sad  procefluon,  which  was  closed  by 
the  truest  mourners  of  all — ^the  poor.  Never  before  were 
there  so  many  persons  assembled  in  the  cemetery  to  which 
its  founder  was  now  borne.  It  was  computed  that  more 
than  50,000  mourners — for  all  that  day  were  mourners—- 
crowded  the  adjoining,  roads,  filled  every  avenue  and  walk, 
and  covered  every  available  part  of  that  beautiful  burial 
place,  as  the  Catholic  bishop  and  the  attendant  clergy — 
more  than  seventy  in  number — received  the  body  at  the 
entrance.  The  impressive  solemnity  of  the  sublime 
service  for  the  dead  hushed  for  a  time  the  convulsive  sobs 
that  broke  from  that  vast  assemblage ;  but  as  the  precious 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  prepared  for  their 
reception,  the  great  sorrow  burst  forth  again,  telling  how 
deep  and  strong  was  the  feeling  which  the  people  bore  to 
one  wliom  they  had  so  much  reason  to  honour  and  to  love. 
Amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  that 
day  represented  a  mourning  nation,  the  body  of  Theoliald 
Matliew  was  consigned  to  the  grave  for  which  his  spirit 
had  long  yearned ;  and  there,  in  tliat  chosen  spot  beneath 
the  Cross  which  his  own  hands  had  reared  many  years 
before,  his  ashes  now  repose. 


In  a  few  weeks  after  the  grave  closed  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  the  citizens  of  l\>rk 
assembled  in  the  public  Court-house,  to  consider  the  most 
appropriate  means  of  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory.  Tliat  meeting  was  of  itself  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  no  less  than  an  evidence  of  his  teacliing, — it  was 
a  liappy  fusion  of  class,  of  party,  and  of  creed ;  and  in  a 
spirit  of  harmonious  concord,  inspired  as  it  wore  by  the 
lessons  of  the  sainted  dead,  all  united  for  the  performance 
of  a  duty  which  was  at  once  an  honour  and  an  obligation. 
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The  Protestant  and  the  Dissenter  vied  with  the  Catholic 
in  the  eloquent  expression  of  affection  for  the  man,  and 
veneration  for  hia  character — of  sorrow  for  his  loss,  and  6f 
pride  in  his  citizenship.  Never  was  feeling  more  har- 
monious, never  was  testimony  more  unanimous.  In 
obedience  to  the  almost  imiversal  wish  it  was  resolved 
that  a  statue  of  Father  Mathew,  in  some  way  typical  of 
his  temperance  mission,  should  be  erected  in  one  of  the 
public  thoroughfares  of  the  city — ^thereby  aflFording  the 
most  gratifying  consolation  to  the  people  whom  he  loved 
as  a  father,  and  amongst  whom  he  had  lived  for  more 
than  forty  years.  An  unavoidable  delay,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hogan,  the  eminent  sculptor  to  whom 
the  task  of  executing  the  statue  was  originally  confided, 
prevented  the  committee  from  carrying  out  their  delegated 
trust  as  soon  as  could  have  been  desired ;  but  in  the  course 
of  this  year  (1864)  a  statue  by  Foley — replete  with  that 
charm  of  life  and  grace  which  genius  can  alone  impart  to 
marble  or  to  bronze — is  to  be  erected  in  the  most  public 
and  conspicuous  position.  And  while  this  statue  will 
faithfully  represent  those  beautiful  and  long  familiar 
features,  and  recall  that  mission  to  which  he  devoted 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  to  which  he  sacri- 
ficed his  happiness  and  his  health,  it  will  visibly  associate 
the  memory  of  its  most  famous  and  illustrious  citizen 
with  the  city  of  his  adoption — the  scene  of  his  holy  labours 
as  a  minister  of  religion,  and  the  birth-place  of  that  great 
moral  reformation  which  has  conferred,  and  which  will 
long  continue  to  confer,  countless  blessings  on  mankind. 
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OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 


*  To  place  the  ffood  deeds  of  Father  Mathew  before  (he  public  haa  eTidently  been  a  laboar  of 

love  on  U>e  part  of  Mr.  Mauuirk,  mid  no  one  ran  trad  Uilt  de^pl^  intrrratinir  Hfr  without  freling  that  tb* 
frrea*  ai>o«tle  of  temperance  iD«»t  be  inachbrd  among  the  porMt  and  brightest  of  tkoM  who  havr  benefited 
mankind.'  Tsi  Timbs. 

*  Th  f  book  before  n*  is  reverently  and  affectionately  written,  and  in  the  main  la  well  done. — 
A«  an  amoainc  book  «e  vrnturv  to  rpcommrnd  it  to  our  reaai>n  as  on«  of  the  verjr  richest  we  ever  read.    No 
doubt  it  is  enihuKiaittic  ;  we  tihould  be  rather  ashamrd  of  any  on»  who  could  write  on  such  a  *ul<jert  without 
beinn.  nr,  at  all  events  becoming  »o     But  it  is  fsr  more  than  either  an  amusing  or  sn  enthusiastic  book- 
it  IS  the  record  of  a  life  uf  singular  beauty.'  SsTuaDST  Rstikw. 

*  Mr.  Maouikb  haa  honestly  done  bia  work.  The  narrative  of  a  aimple,  eament,  but  not 
faultleks  man,  will  be  read  with  interest.'  "rMB  Kjukhmvu. 

*  Mil.  Maoitire  ban  done  bio  work  well.  Aa  a  liriog  portraiture  of  one  of  the  nohleat  of 
mankind,  his  biograph)  will  take  hii{h  rank.'  Lumdoji  Revibw. 

*  All  will  be  triad  of  the  account  given  of  Father  Mathew's  life,  and  many  will  aee  reason 
to  think  more  kindly  of  him  than  they  msy  hitherto  bare  done A  lively  and  good  natured  volume.' 

IiONIit>M    EX4MINBK. 

*  It  la  fortunate  for  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  reputation  and  fame  of  Father 
Mathew  himself,  that  his  biography  should  have  been  undeitaken  and  completed  by  so  sound  a  thinker  and 
so  rompetent  a  wtiter  ss  the  accomplished  Mrm^er  for  Duniarvan.  The  volume  now  puhlislied  may  be 
*vffarded  as  a  model  in  the  class  of  literature  to  whirh  it  belongs— compact  in  construction,  but  ropions  in 
Information  ;  switt  in  narrative,  but  animated  in  detail ;  grave  in  Judgment.  Iiut  warm  and  genial  in  senti- 
ment ;  mainly  m  style  ;  in  diction  always  nervous — ofirn  brilliant,  ^eld»m  has  a  hiocraphy  falJrn  into  our 
hands  that  may  be  read  fr«nn  end  to  end  with  aounfla«King  an  interest,  and  so  cnnstNntly  iocteaninK  a  aeaas 
of  admiration In  a  word,  the  volume  is  a  model  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.'  UBssavBa. 

*  Thbrb  is  no  trace  of  partiitanship  in  the  book :  the  preacher  sought  the  good  of  Romaniat 

and  Protestant,  and  each  alike  may  read  the  m'ord  or  his  deeds  and  words  with  pleasure  and  without 
offence.    ^  e  are  grateful  to  Mr.  MaocinB  for  his  careful,  interesting ,  and  generous  Look.'     Tbb  Rbsosb. 

*  It  ia  a  grand  story  worthily  told ;  and  Mr.  Maoi'IEI,  while  relating  it  with  the  most 
genuine  test  of  a  hero  worshipper,  is  too  much  of  an  Irishman  to  loee  subt  of  the  comic  aspect  which  th* 

movement  was  sure  to  pretent We  must  rraoark  on  the  entire  freedom  from  sectarian  hiaa  which 

distinguishes  Mr.  Msqcibb's  work.'  Johm  Boll. 

*  It  has  remained  until  this  time  for  the  author  of  the  remarkable  work— "Rome :  its  Rulera 
and  ita  Instllntiona"— it  has  remained  for  tiie  gifted  member  for  Dunvarvnn,  for  Johm  t'''B4MCfa  MaoriEB, 
to  become,  as  he  has  nnw  happily  become,  the  biographer  of  Father  Matliew.  With  some  few  judicious 
elisions  and  abbreviation*— with  a  moderate  revision  of  the  work  In  ita  next  edition,  the  book  bereamb- 
mitted  to  our  conaideration  will  take  its  place  permanently  among  the  Kiognphies  in  which  the  annals  of 

our  National  Worthies  are  rsnced  in  a  select  row  upon  our  booikshelves Seldom,  if  evcr.havv  «• 

read  any  book  writtrn  from  first  tit  last  in  a  more  trenisl  tone,  sad  tbereiore  it  is  needless  to  say, in  a  naora 
winninir  manner.  Throughout,  the  writer  is  unflugingly  **in  the  vaia."  Mr.  MaeoiBB  has  manifestly 
had  no  stint  of  appropriate  qualiAcationa  for  hi*  task.'  Tbb  Sum. 

*  A  volume  worthv  of  the  theme  has  at  length  been  produced,  Mr.  Maodibb  has  presented 
toua  •  wotk  in  wh>ch  the  most  ample  juatice  is  done  to  the  saemory  of  a  truly  eaeellent  man,  whoee  ciiresr 
from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  th*  day  of  hi«  death  it  recorUa  with  a  minuteneaa.  a  fidelity,  aad  a  felteity 

which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired The  creat  quality  of  sympathy  with  his  subject  Mr    M^outaa- 

displays  in  all  parts  of  his  book.  We  see  his  heart  aa  well  aa  his  pen  in  every  part  of  his  handsom* 
volume  ;  while  no  one  can  peruse  his  work  without  being  struck  with  the  great  care  which  be  bus  taken  to 
be  at  once  copious  and  correct  in  hia  statements ;  in  relation  to  everything  of  Interest  which  occurred  ia  ths 
life  of  the  subject  of  his  biography The  book  is  btautifblly  got  up.'  Moumimo  Aovianssa. 

*  Thb  flrst  quality  to  be  noted  In  Mr.  Maocikb'b  book  Is  ita  reliability.  As  the  biotn^pher 
has  not  sKi-l  it,  ur  even  hinted  it  for  himseK,  we  mav  state  that  none  of  the  triemis  and  supporters  of 
Father  Mathew  in  his  (teat  labour  of  reform  ever  lent  him  a  more  cordial,  p^raevering,  earnest,  and  iafla- 
ential  aid,  with  pen,  tongue,  and  example  than  did  Mr  J  P.  Ms«i7iiiB  Mo  man  living  i*  better  qualified 
tn  write  tlie  life  of  Fattier  Mathew  and  the  history  of  the  Temperance  Reform  in  Ireland,  than  the  author  of 

the  vnlurao  nnw  befure  us. Tbi«  is  an  admirable  biography,  alike  in  its  purpoee  aad  ita  st)le.    No  ooa 

r^n  fail  to  be  interested  in  it Mr    Maooibb  is  an  escellent  storv  teller,  lull  of  humour  and  obariTa- 

tion.and  he  lias  bcightcned  almost  e«ery  rhipter  of  hia  book  with 

dote.     At  thesame  timeitmu*t  bestited  th«t  the  »pirit  of  tl 

benevolent,  and  that  in  many  nai>sa«e«  the  I'esder  m  touched 

aueh  a  booli  ought  to  find  readers  s  very  where,  becan—  of  its  mbjeet,  w*  must  a«ld  that  it  no  Iom  d> 

a  ftell  success  because  of  its  style.'  Moamiia  Stab. 


a  book  with  souse  clever  portraiture  or  racy  aa«e- 
nf  the  work  is  thorousl-ly  sjmpathetic,  manly,  aa4 
:hcd  by  ;ta  true  aad  nnexag  aerated  patlio*.    White 


*  Foit  a  sincere  and  devoted  Catholic  like  Mr.  MAOims  to  write  of  a  dlsUnirniBhed  Ronum 
Catholic  prirst  without  unseemly  triumph  over  the  mewibers  of  otitee  comiaunions,  or  without  oflSrasiva 
self  congratulati'-n.  waa  not  an  easy  matter.  We  are  bound  to  aay  that  Mr.  Maopibb  bus  troddea  this 
difficult  pstb  with  courtesy  and  moderation  The  members  of  his  own  eommunion  mav  well  rcjoios  at 
seeinff  so  fair  a  memorial  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  philanthroi>i*t  « ho  did  honour  to  th«lr 
priesthood,  whiUt  the  most  rigid  ProiBstaa&  caaaot  withhold  hia  SMed  tt  piuia*  to  th*  Adelity  aad  geod 
taato  of  the  artist '  Dailt  Nawa. 

*  ALTHoroH  it  deals  with  many  topics  which  seem  alrooat  to  invite  controversy,  the  work  to 
slagular,  no  les*  (hmt  the  vividness  with  which  It  depicts  iu  hero,  thaa  for  It*  caadid  philosopfaie  toa*,aad 
for  u  simple  maaly  kiadline**  of  feeling  at  tuaa*  rialag  lato  pathos.'  Mboical  Timbs. 

*  Thb  biographer  haa  traced  the  lift  and  labottrs  of  Father  Mathew  wHh  a  graoefal  and  Rraphie 
pea;  sad  ranched  hi* naenwir  with  sa*cdot**  racy  trf  th*  *oii, sad  saia*lag ikttchss ot  SBaay  ef  tho—  wMk 
whom  tb*  *ubi*ct  of  It  uas  btoaght  ia  cealaet.'  Moaaiaa  Pt 


2  Optnioni  of  ike  Pre»9, 


*  Thi  work  ii  wriUm  in  a  traly  liberal  spirit/  Tmb  SntciAVOB. 

*  Mk.  Maouirs  hM  cnoceeded  In  proJociiiK  a  bioftraphyi  inttreatliig,  graphic,  and  laatlng.' 

lajBH  TiMBS. 

*  A  delUhtAil  Tolnrae.  Mr.  MAorma  has  had  the  good  tasta  and  good  sensa  to  Mchcw  all 
rcfcrcBM  to  poUUeal  or  rcU^loiu  qocttioaa.'  Bai#*n>  NawsLSTTBa. 

*  Thk  Tolnnie  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  hare  erar  read,  and  higiilr  crsditable  to  tha 
ability  and  indoMry  of  Mr.  MaooirC  AaM*aa  Ocaepiah. 

'  Osr  the  whole,  we  have  got  fhnn  Mr.  Maouibb  aa  perfect  a  record  of  the  life  and  Uboors  of 
hla  UlvatrioBS  friend  •>  coold  rruoaabljr  be  expected.'  EDiiiacsoa  DaIlt  Rmtw. 

*  No  libmrj  ^honld  bo  without  the  biography  of  the  remarlcable  man  whone  life  Mr.  MAoriBB 
h4i  to  Rrapbically  and  miantely  related.'  W4TKRfo«D  CiTtiaif. 

'  A  beaut Iftil  portrait— one  ao  aweet.  ao  loveable.  and  ao  perfect,  that  It  will  live  for  ever  in 

the  hearta  of  men A  grmrefnlfcoial  pen  baa  given  uatlw  life  ofa  truly  great  Bmn.' 

I'Lana  OatcaTKn. 

*  Itr  chief  attraction  la  the  great  store  of  peraonal  traits  and  anecdot«a  with  whirh  it 

Iff  rarlcbed By  thia  Tulaahle  rnniriHirian  to  iriah  hUtory,  Mr.  Maocirs  baa  aitded  Bnott'er  to  >.:» 

many  eUima  on  the  gooawiU  of  bit  ouantrymen.  *  Tna  Taslct. 

*TnB  general  reader  will  find  It  a  moat  suflrgestive  and  delliehtftal  vnlnmc A  pecn1ir>r 

vrinofalf  Iriah  hmmonr  and  abrewdobaervation  r«eoamcndait  atonce  aa  «n  onginal  book, and  thnron^iuy 
racy  of  tbe  aoil.'  Limrrick  HartiaTim. 

'  Thk  biography  la  In  all  respects  worthy  of  the  nccaaion. Mr.  MAoriaa  has  a  irraphic 

p^n  anU  a  genial  bamonr,  and  many  of  th«-  arraea  and  inrtdentu  he  dearrib^ff  are  painted  wiih  iitctu'rM^ne 
eilect Wc  moat  cordiAlly  eommmd  tbe  biof  rapby  to  onr  leadera.'       Nwnm  BniTian  Uaili  Mail. 

*TnB  writer  of  the  biography  has  evidently  been  (\ilfllllnK  but  a  labour  of  love.  Tbe  carter 
of  Father  M^thew  it  »hetchrd  In  an  eaay,  flowing,  anecdotic  w«y,  which  netrr  fkik  to  carrr  alon<  with  it 
the  aUcntion  of  tbe  reader.*  taa  Natiom. 

*To  aay  that  Mr.  Maouibx  has  prodticed  an  Interest Inffbioeraphy  la  not  siifflHcnt ;  the  wnrk 
before  na  fa  abvorbinc  a«  a  romar  ce  .  it  hat.  no  doQ>'t,  wttm*  tiefecta,  bnt  «c  cannot  c«iant  amcm:;  tbrm  *'ij| 
fetal  flaw  of  many  bonliB,  a  w^nt  of  viTtdity  and  attractiveneaa.'  Tub  laiaHH»!«. 

*  Wa  are  alail,  verv  alod.  that  tliia  work  baa  been  undertaken  and  accompliaf  cd  at  Ia«t  by  % 

man  no  admirthW  qnaliflrd  fnr  It  ita  tli»  able  Mfmher  for  Iiansdrvan Fatlier  MatheWt  iifr  «ffiir«:r>l 

apleodidmalpilalalorabio^rAph).Bnd  Mr.  MAOiiaa  baa  pntUieui  «vll  luicvtlirr  ' 

UiA«o<*w  Dailt  Hva4Li<. 

*  Such  a  memoir  as  that  now  before  us  waa  much  nee<led,  and  baa  already  been  very  rtirdially 
rcreivrd.  tVp  »tmnilT  rrcnmmend  onr  readrra  tct  obtain  and  pervkp  thit  mnut  iDtervatins  T'-lnmr.  «h-i-n 
record*  the  life  and  labonr^  uf  a  srvat  ami  froud  man  who  nobly  did  a  nuble  wuilt,  unit  wbtxe  tam*  will  Inr 
fbr  ever  in  the  annala  of  Christian  nacfnlneaa.*  C'A^aaLL'a  Famili  PArtn. 

*A  very  Interesting  and  Inatrurtlvo  piece  of  bloffrapby  . .  .  Mr.  M*r.niB  In  bv  itoaititm.  Vj 

Iiter.iry  aotlity,  «n>1  ini>re  eniieriBlIf  hy  hi*  lone  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr  Mathew.  «•  «rll  -a 
by  the  artive  iwrt  he  hlm»elf  took  in  Mr  Mathew'a  lahi'urv.  in  eveiy  way  qnaiiftett  tn  betNiH.*  f  e 
binfffppher  of  hia  frieml.  Tha  work  abonnda  in  intereatiag  incident,  tonchinx  narrmtt«e,  and  mamv 
atrokcii  uf  »}mpaihetic  leelin^.'  WttRLV  Rtcomi 

•Thf  man  and  hla  work  are  worthy  of  a  record,  and  they  have  ftinnd  one  In  the  Nrvrajibv 
that  baa  latrly  apiveareil  hv  John  Fa^sciii  M^anat ,  M.P.  who  knrw  thr  man  and  Affny-atr-l  >ii#  •«-^'A. 
and  ha«  tnM  the  >tory  of  In*  temppranre  miMion  with  the  kindling  enttin««4ikm  anil  warm  mlounnr  »ni 
toui-hra  of  f^nc;  that  hrlnni;  to  t'i<*  frnour  ar.<<  |iarttality  uf  Iruh  neniua,  in  narratins  (h^  ^rett*  in  M.'  l.-e 
of  aco-rrliKionitt  and  diatiofuiOicd  feiluw'countrjman.''  LMaacaun  Hit^bi>« 

'Mr.  MAoriaa  baa  bmincht  to  hia  aid  In  his  task  the  great  Kdvsiitaircs  ofalnni;  snMnMnriate 
ar«)niintMmr  with  W\*  nutijn  t,  a  ti^mler  love  for  the  man,  and  a  prufnun-t  'imthtKin  of  the  ini(i»rt  in>-r  <if 
thr  philanthroptr  litlMiur  in  whirh  tii*  lifr   waa  aprnt      ^^hrn  we  ■>:<■  that  there  i|nil.Arationa  .ii.- ^u.  l  >• 
menteil  by  ron«idera*'le  ^kill  in  penm^nahip,  and  dirtrted  by  a  »pirit  mach  iiMire  ('jthnli.-  tli«D  \j,"a 
montane,  it  will  readilv  lie  imncmni  that  the  product  ta  a  book  that  can  aiarrrly  fail  to  in(i-ir«t  ttt'T 

friend  of  humanity,  and  eapeiially  every  Iriabman Ttic  bioirrapby  will  be  eaicerlT  and  eatrn>.>t-|i 

read.'  Draun  K%i!«a»u  Mtii 

*  Wr  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  rend  a  liook  which  gave  «a  more  iinallo3re<l  plc.Uiure.  ar.-l 

we  rannnt  siv^  i  brttrr  inonr  of  th*  katinfaction  it  ha«  alfortlni  n».  tiian  hf  frankli  atatiUK  ttiat  wr  A\  •  w  t>i  it 
what  A  reviewer  dnea  not  alwaya  flod  it  nrrta*.try  t<>  do— we  read  etrrv  |Mce  nf  it  thmn<h.  \  m  ,-jert 
formula,  in  which  tiie  praiae  of  i>nod  iKiok*  l»  offered  in  modern  time*  la  :  -*  it  la  aa  intermtinji  aa  a  n»<rl  ' 
For  our  part  wv  ran  only  ^ay  that  wt-  ha«r,  nf  late,  read  «rry  lew  nu«ela  that  wrre  to  ua  half  a*  intrr.-«ti-  i 

aathia  admiralile  biofraphy  of  Father  Mathew Thu  buok  ahuuld  be  a  irettdectmipaiiiiti,  in  >«»-r} 

good  man'a  houae.'  Univia^aL  Niw*. 

*  Ma.  MAoriRB  has  succeede<l  In  ao  nrrandng  the  HMterlnl*  at  his  diapoaal  as  to  i>rDi1iire  a 

remarkahiy  irterr>tinir  an^t  iiiatrutii«r  t»«v  k,  wtiirb,  whilr  d-nng  nnipl**  luatic  to  itv  auij^ri  nf  ^vher 
Matiirw.ia  Mt  the  'annr  time  full  of  aniuainc  anriHotf^  anit  humor(>u«  in(--d«nt»  illua  ntne  of  liiah 
rbar«rirr,  and  of  the  tiur  nature  of  that  wonderful  mo«rnH-nt  whith  aprrad  the  name  md  tbe  fairte  rf 
Father  Malhrw  Uiftiuuliout  ttie  rivilia^ii  worlil  The  litieral  and  perfitth  ('««hoiii-  and  un-erianan  aptr-t 
whirh  prrvidra  ttir  woik  la  •ilMihivliU  creditaMetu  Mr  M  %oriap.  whom  tlii*  re*pt-ct  liaaahnwn  anraampir 
wiiH-h  anme  fpnlou*  Protratant*  would  do  wril  to  imitatr  .  for  «lthi>u«h  ihia  tufureir  riint«iaa  a  rrvord  -f 
the  »elf  dentina  Uboura  of  a  Hom  ^n  Catholu-  pMr*t  (mm  thr  ^wn  nl  a  Homan  I'atholK  lajman,  m>tKti>r 
Ib  aahl  or  eten  iniuiuated  from  flrat  to  U«t,  Uiat  couhl  nlfrnd  tlie  m<>*t  ri|id  and  enihuaMatK  Proteataal, 
while  tbe  whole  tone  ojf  the  work  la  calruUted  to  teach  Proteatanta  and  Rtinua  Cathoiira  alike  wha'.e«ama 
Icaaona  of  cbar H|  aad  moni  for Lsaranca. '  Taa  Sconaas. 


